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PEEFACE. 


THIS  Second  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language  was  delivered  last  year  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  in  London.  Most  of  the^  topics  treated 
in  them  had  for  many  years  formed  the  subject  of 
my  public  courses  at  Oxford.  In  casting  my  notes 
into  the  shape  of  lectures  to  be  addressed  to  a  more 
advanced  audience,  I  left  out  many  things  that  were 
merely  elementary,  and  I  made  several  additions  in 
order  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage on  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of 
philosophy  and  religion. 

Whilst  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  readers  and 
reviewers  of  the  first  series  of  my  Lectures,  to  those 
who  differed  from  me  even  more  than  to  those  who 
agreed  with  me,  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  second 
volume  may  meet  with  as  many  indulgent  friends 
and  intelligent  critics  as  the  first. 

M.  M. 

Oxford:  June  11,  1864. 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTBODUCTOET  LECTUEB. 

ra  course  of  lectures  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  deliver  in  this  Institution  two  years  ago,  I 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  language  which  we 
speak,  and  the  languages  that  are  and  that  have  been 
spoken  in  every  part  of  our  globe  since  the  first  dawn 
of  human  life  and  human  thought,  supply  materials 
capable  of  scientific  treatment.  We  can  collect  them, 
we  can  classify  them,  we  can  reduce  them  to  their 
constituent  elements,  and  deduce  from  them  some  of 
the  laws  that  determine  their  origin,  govern  their 
growth,  necessitate  their  decay ;  we  can  treat  them, 
in  fact,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  geolo- 
gist treats  his  stones  and  petrifactions, — nay,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  astronomer 
treats  the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  botanist  the  flowers 
of  the  field.  There  is  a  Science  of  Language  as  there 
is  a  science  of  the  earth,  its  flowers  and  its  stars  ;  and 
though,  as  a  young  science,  it  is  very  far  as  yet  from 
that  perfection  which — thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
intellectaal  giants  of  so  many  ages  and  many  countries 
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— ^has  been  reached  in  astronomy,  botany,  and  even  in 
geology,  it  is,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  all  the 
more  fascinating.  It  is  a  young  and  a  growing  science, 
that  puts  forth  new  strength  with  every  year,  that 
opens  new  prospects,  new  fields  of  enterprise  on  every 
side,  and  rewards  its  students  with  richer  harvests 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  exhausted  soil  of  the 
older  sciences.  The  whole  world  is  open,  as  it  were, 
to  the  student  of  language.  There  is  virgin  soil  close 
to  our  door,  and  there  are  whole  continents  still  to 
conquer,  if  we  step  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  civilisation.  We  may  select  a  small  village 
in  our  neighbourhood  to  pick  up  dialectic  varieties, 
and  to  collect  phrases,  proverbs,  and  stories  which  will 
disclose  fragments,  almost  ground  to  dust,  it  is  true, 
yet  undeniable  fragments  of  the  earliest  formations  of 
Saxon  speech  and  Saxon  thought.*  Or  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  our  very  antipodes,  and  study  the  idiom  of 
the  Hawaian  islanders,  and  watch  in  the  laws  and 
edicts  of  Kam^ham^lia  the  working  of  the  same  human 
faculty  of  speech  which,  even  in  its  most  primitive 
efforts,  never  seems  to  miss  the  high  end  at  which  it 
aims.  The  dialects  of  ancient  Greece,  ransacked  as 
they  have  been  by  classical  scholars,  such  as  Maittaire, 
Giese,  and  Ahrens,  will  amply  reward  a  fresh  battus 
of  the  comparative  philologist.     Their  fowne,  which 

'  A  valuable  eway  *  On  Bomo  leadfng  Characteristics  of  the  Dialecti 
ppoken  In  the  Six  Northern  Counties  of  Kngland,  or  Ancient  Northumbria, 
and  on  the  Variations  in  their  Grammar  from  that  of  Standard  English/ 
has  lately  hcon  published  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Peacock,  Berlin,  1863.  It  is 
chic-fly  based  on  the  versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  into  many  of  the 
spoken  dialects  of  England,  which  have  of  late  years  been  executed  .ind 
published  under  the  auspices  of  H.I. II.  Prince  Louis-Lucion  Bonaparte. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer  will  continue  his  researches  in  a  field  of 
ttchobirship  so  fuU  of  promise. 
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to  the  classical  scholar  were  mere  anomalies  and  cviri- 
OBities,  will  thus  assume  a  different  aspect.  They  will 
range  themselves  under  more  general  laws,  and  after 
receiving  light  by  a  comparison  with  other  dialects, 
they  will,  in  turn,  reflect  that  light  with  increased 
power  on  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  Sanskrit  and 
Prikrit,  Zend  and  Persian,  Latin  and  French.  But 
even  were  the  old  mines  exhausted,  the  Science  of 
Unguage  would  create  its  own  materials,  and  as  with 
the  rod  of  the  prophet  smite  the  rocks  of  the  desert 
to  call  forth  from  them  new  streams  of  living  speech. 
The  rock  inscriptions  of  Persia  show  what  can  be 
Mhiered  by  our  science.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
diacoYeries  due  to  tlie  genius  and  the  persevering  in- 
dnstry  of  Grotefend,  Bumouf,  Lassen,  and  last,  not 
lewt,  of  Rawlinson,  should  seem  incredible  to  those 
lAoonly  glance  at  them  from  a  distance.  Their  in- 
cWulit  J  will  hereafter  prove  the  greatest  compliment 
that  could  have  been  paid  to  these  eminent  scholars.* 
^^t  we  at  present  call  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 

*  A  thoronphly  poholar-like  answer  to  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
•^^^ck*  onChampollion  and  other  deciphorers  of  ancient  in^riptions  may 
^  •^n  in  an  article  by  Professor  Le  Page  Renouf,  *  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on 
thf  Dffiphennent  and  Int^-rpretation  of  Pcad  I^npuages,*  in  the  Atlantis^ 
^*^  vii.  and  riii.  p.  28.  Though  it  cannot  he  known  now  whether  the 
^*SirG.  C.  Lewis  ever  modified  his  opinions  as  to  the  soundness  of 
th*  method  through  which  the  inscriptions  ot  Kgypt,  Persia,  India,  and 
«nci«»nt  Italv  have  been  d«'ciphered,  sucli  was  the  uprightness  of  his 
chifRct^r  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  his 
■"take,  had  he  been  spare^l  to  continue  his  studies.  Though  his  scepti- 
nun  wag  occasionally  uncritical  and  unfair,  his  loss  is  a  severe  loss  to 
WT^Tudi.^,  which.  mor<»  than  any  others,  nsjnirc  to  Ih>  kept  in  order  by  the 
^*tfhfiil  eye  and  uncompromising  criticism  of  close  reasonersand  sound 
•Aollii.  An  essav  iust  nnblishr<l  bv  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  '  On  the 
wmhritn  Language.'  following  after  a  short  interval  on  an  article  in 
'^■*t'#  Magazine,  Jan.  1863,  does  equal  credit  to  the  acumen  and  to  the 
•■dow  of  h»  author. 

B  2 
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of  Cyras,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Artaxerxes  I.,  Darius  E 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (of  which  t 
now  have  several  editions,  translations,  grammai 
and  dictionaries) — what  were  they  originally  P  A  me 
conglomerate  of  wedges,  engraved  or  impressed  < 
the  solitary  monument  of  Cyrus  in  the  Murghib,  < 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun  ne 
the  frontiers  of  Media,  and  the  precipice  of  Van 
Armenia.  When  Grotefend  attempted  to  deciph 
them,  he  had  first  to  prove  that  these  scrolls  we 
really  inscriptions,  and  not  mere  arabesques  or  fa 
cifiil  ornaments.'  He  had  then  to  find  out  wheth 
these  magical  characters  were  to  be  read  horizontal 
or  perpendicularly,  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left 
right.  Lichtenberg  maintained  that  they  must 
read  in  the  same  direction  as  Hebrew.  Grotefen 
in  1802,  proved  that  the  letters  followed  each  oth« 
as  in  Greek,  from  left  to  right.  Even  before  Grol 
fend,  Miinter  and  Tychsen  had  observed  that  the 
was  a  sign  to  separate  the  words.  Such  a  sign  is 
course  an  immense  help  in  all  attempts  at  decipheri] 
inscriptions,  for  it  lays  bare  at  once  the  terminatio 
of  hundreds  of  words,  and,  in  an  Aryan  languag 
supplies  us  with  the  skeleton  of  its  grammar.  Y 
consider  the  difficulties  that  had  still  to  be  overcoi 
before  a  single  line  could  be  read.  It  was  unkno\ 
in  what  language  these  inscriptions  were  composes 
it  might  have  been  a  Semitic,  a  Turanian,  or  5 
Aryan  language.  It  was  unknown  to  what  peri< 
they  belonged,  and  whether  they  commemorated  t] 

•  Mhnoire  de  M,le  comte  de  Caylus,  gur  iea  ruinet  de  Persrpolis,  di 
U  tome  XXIX  des  Mimoiresde  VAcadhnie  dxa  inscriptions  ct  bcUts-lctti 
Siatoire  de  rJeadhnie^  p.  118. 
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conqaests  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander,  or  Sapor.    It 
WB8  unknown  whether  the  alphabet  used  was  pho- 
netic, sjUabic,  or  ideographic.     It  would  detain  us 
too  long  were  I  to  relate  how  all  these  difficulties 
'Were  removed  one  after  the  other ;  how  the  proper 
blames  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  and  of  their 
god  Ormusd,  were  traced ;  how  from  them  the  values 
of  certain  letters  were  determined  ;  how  with  an  im- 
perfect alphabet  other  words  were  deciphered  which 
dearly  established  the  fact  that  the  language   of 
these  inscriptions  was  ancient  Persian ;    how  then, 
^th  the  help  of  the  Zend,  which  represents   the 
Persian  language  previous  to  Darius,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  later  Persian,  a  most  effective  cross-fire 
^^  opened  ;  how  even  more  powerful  ordnance  was 
brought  up  from  the  arsenal  of  the  aiicient  Sanskrit ; 
how  outpost  after  outpost  was  driven  in,  a  practical 
breach  effected,  till  at  last  the  fortress  had  to  surrender 
^i  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Science  of 
I^guage. 

I  should  gladly  on  some  future  occasion  giv^e  you 
•  more  detailed  account  of  this  glorious  siege  and 
▼ictory.  At  present  I  only  refer  to  it  to  show  how, 
^  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  from  sources  where 
it  would  least  be  expected,  new  materials  are  forth- 
coming that  would  give  employment  to  a  much 
*^er  class  of  labourers  than  the  Science  of  Lan- 
ff^ge  can  as  yet  boast  of.  The  inscriptions  of 
^hylon  and  Nineveh,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
^he  records  in  the  caves  of  India,  on  the  monuments 
^Lycia,  on  the  tombs  of  Etniria,  and  on  the  broken 
tablets  of  Umbria  and  Samnium,  all  wait  to  have  their 
•pell  broken  or  their  riddle  more  satisfactorily  read 
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by  the  student  of  language.  If,  then,  we  turn  ou* 
eyes  again  to  the  yet  unnumbered  dialects  now 
spoken  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  no  scholar  need  be 
afraid  for  some  generations  to  come  that  there  will 
be  no  language  leffc  for  him  to  conquer. 

There  is  another  charm  peculiar  to  the  Science  of 
Language,  or  one,  at  least,  which  it  shares  only  with 
its  younger  sisters :  I  mean  the  vigorous  contest  that 
is  still  carried  oh  between  great  opposing  principles. 
In  Astronomy,  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  the  universe 
are  no  longer  contested,  and  the  Ftolemaean  system  is 
not  likely  to  find  new  supporters.  In  Greology,  the 
feuds  between  the  Vulcanists  and  the  Neptunists  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  no  unprejudiced  person  doubts  at 
the  present  moment  whether  an  ammonite  be  a  work 
of  nature  and  a  flinthead  a  work  of  art.  It  is  diflferent 
in  the  Science  of  Language.  There,  the  controversies 
about  the  great  problems  have  not  yet  subsided.  The 
questions  whether  language  is  a  work  of  nature  or 
a  work  of  ail,  whether  languages  had  one  or  many 
beginnings,  whether  they  can  be  classified  in  families, 
or  no,  are  constantly  starting  up ;  and  scholars,  even 
while  engaged  in  the  most  minute  inquiries — ^while 
carrying  brick  and  mortar  to  build  the  walls  of  their 
new  science — must  have  their  sword  girded  by  their 
side,  always  ready  to  meet  the  enemy.  This,  no 
doubt,  may  sometimes  be  tedious,  but  it  has  one  good 
effect — it  leads  us  to  examine  carefully  the  ground  on 
which  we  take  our  stand,  and  keeps  us  alive,  even 
while  analysing  mere  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to  the 
grandeur  and  the  sacredness  of  the  issues  that  depend 
on  these  minutiae.     The  foundations  of  our  science 
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do  not  suffer  from  such  attacks;  on  the  contrary, 
like  the  coral  cells  built  up  quietly  and  patiently  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  become  more  strongly 
cemented  by  these  whiffs  of  spray  that  are  dashed 
across  them. 

Emboldened  by  the  indulgent  reception  I  met  with 
in  this  place,  when  first  claiming  some  share  of  public 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Science  of  Language,  I 
venture  to-day  to  come  again  before  you  with  a 
coarse  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject — *on  mere 
words,  on  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  particles*- — and  I 
trust  you  will  again,  as  you  did  then,  make  allowance 
for  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  one  who  has  to 
address  you  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  on  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  pursuits  of  many  of  the  supporters  of 
this  Institution.  One  thing  I  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever — namely,  that,  without  the  Science  of  Language, 
the  circle  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  which  this  Li- 
stitution  is  more  specially  dedicated,  would  be  incom- 
plete. The  whole  natural  creation  tends  towards 
man :  without  man  nature  would  be  incomplete  and 
purposeless.  The  Science  of  Man,  therefore,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  Anthropology,  must  form  the 
crown  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  And  if  it  is  lan- 
guage by  which  man  differs  from  aD  other  created 
things,  the  Science  of  Language  has  a  right  to  hold 
that  place  which  I  claimed  for  it  when  addressing 
for  the  first  time  the  members  and  supporters  of 
this  Institution.  Allow  me  to  quote  the  words  of  one 
whose  memory  becomes  more  dear  and  sacred  to  me 
with  every  year,  and  to  whose  friendship  I  owe 
more  than  I  here  could  say.  Bunsen,  when  address- 
ing, in  1847,  the  newly-formed  section  of  Ethnology, 
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at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford, 
said : — 

If  man  is  the  apex  of  the  creation,  it  seems  right,  on  the 
one  side,  that  an  historical  inquiry  into  his  origin  and  de- 
velopment should  never  be  allowed  to  sever  itself  from  the 
general  body  of  natural  science,  and  in  particular  from 
physiology.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  the  apex  of 
the  creation;  if  he  is  the  end  to  which  all  organic  formations 
tend  from  the  very  beginning ;  if  man  is  at  once  the  mystery 
and  the  key  of  natural  science ;  if  that  is  the  only  view  of 
natural  science  worthy  of  our  age,  then  ethnological  philology, 
once  established  on  principles  as  clear  as  the  physiological  are, 
is  the  highest  branch  of  that  science  for  the  advancement  of 
which  this  Association  is  instituted.  It  is  not  an  appendix  to 
physiology  or  to  anything  else ;  but  its  object  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, capable  of  becoming  the  end  and  goal  of  the  labours 
and  transactions  of  a  scientific  association.^ 

In  my  former  course  all  that  I  could  attempt  to  do 
was  to  point  out  the  principal  objects  of  the  Science 
of  Language,  to  determine  its  limits,  and  to  lay  before 
you  a  general  map  of  the  ground  that  had  been  ex- 
plored, with  more  or  less  success,  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  That  map  was  necessarily  incomplete.  It  com- 
prehended not  much  more  than  what  in  an  atlas  of 
the  ancient  world  is  called  '  Orbis  Veteribus  Notus,* 
where  you  distinguish  names  and  boundaries  ouly  in 
those  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  which  formed 
the  primeval  stage  of  the  great  drama  of  history ; 
but  where  beyond  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  Nortii, 
the  Anthropophagi  in  the  West,  and  the  Ethiopians* 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^ 
1847.  p.  257. 

*  The  Hyperboreans,  known  to  Homer  and  Herodotus  as  a  peoplo 
living  in  the  extreme  north,  belo?ed  by  Apollo,  and  distinguished  for 
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in  the  Soath,  yon  see  bat  va^ely  shadowed  outlines 
— ^ihe  New  World  beyond  the  Atlantic  existing  as 
yet  merely  as  the  dream  of  philosophers. 

It  was  at  first  my  intention,  in  the  present  course 
of  lectnres,  to  fill  in  greater  detail  the  outlines  of  that 
map.  Materials  for  this  are  abundant  and  steadily 
increasing.  The  works  of  Hervas,  Adelung,  Klaproth, 
BaHn,  Prichardy  and  Latham,  will  show  you  how 
much  more  minutely  the  map  of  languages  might  be 
cdcmred  at  present  than  the  ancient  geographical 
maps  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  But  I  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  would  hardly  have  been  a  fit  subject 
for  a  course  of  lectures.  I  could  only  have  given  you 
an  account  of  the  work  done  by  others :  of  explorations 
made  by  travellers  or  missionaries  among  the  black 
races  of  Africa,  the  yellow  tribes  of  Polynesia,  and  the 
red-skins  of  America .  I  should  have  had  simply  to  copy 
their  descriptions  of  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  and 
religions  of  these  savage  tribes,  to  make  abstracts  of 
their  ^mmars  and  extracts  from  their  vocabularies. 
This  would  necessarily  have  been  work  at  second- 
l^nd,  and  all  I  could  have  added  of  my  own  would , 
hare  been  a  criticism  of  their  attempts  at  classifying 

P^ty  and  happiness,  were  to  the  Greeks  a  mytliical  p*ople,  like  the 
Uttarakurus  of  the  Bnihinans.  Their  name  signifies  *  living  beyond 
"»*  mountains,*  and  Boreas  too,  the  north  wind,  meant  orijiinally  the 
^*M  fpom  the  mountains,  and  more  particidarly  from  the  Khipaeaa 
"W|intain8.  (See  Preller,  Grurhisch'-  Myth>:lo<iie,'\.  Vu,)  Luros,  from 
•■Qich  Boreas,  is  another  form  of  oros,  mount.iin.  both  »lerive<l  from  the 
•*** iW)t  which  in  Sanskrit  yieblspiri.  mountain,  and  in  ancient  Sla- 
vonic gcrra.  (See  Cmrtius,  Gru/iii^iif/e  clir  G riechiscJicn  Etymolo^ie^ 
»-'l*;ii.  67.) 

*°«  Ethiopians,  equally  known  to  Homer  and  Herodotus,  were  oripi- 
"**7  intended  for  dark-looking  people  in  general.  Aithiops,  like  althf>jts^ 
"(••Jt  fiery-looking,  from  aithein,  to  light  up,  to  burn,  Sanskrit  idh,  to 
"^^    (SceCurtius, /.c.  i.  215.) 
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Bome  of  the  clusters  of  languages  in  those  distant 
regions,  to  point  out  similarities  which  they  might 
have  overlooked,  or  to  protest  against  some  of  the 
theories  which  they  had  propounded  without  sufficient 
evidence.  All  who  have  had  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  new  languages,  or  families  of  languages,  published 
by  missionaries  or  travellers,  are  aware  how  not  only 
their  theories,  but  their  facts,  have  to  be  sifted,  before 
they  can  be  allowed  to  occupy  even  a  temporary  place 
in  our  handbooks,  or  before  we  should  feel  justified 
in  rectifying  accordingly  the  frontiers  on  the  great 
map  of  the  languages  of  mankind.  I  received  but 
the  other  day  some  papers,  printed  at  Honolulu,* 
propounding  the  theory  '  that  all  those  tongues  which 
we  designate  as  the  Indo-European  languages  have 
their  true  root  and  origin  in  the  Polynesian  language.' 
*  I  am  certain,*  the  author  writes,  *  that  this  is  the 
case  as  regards  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit :  I  find  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  so  as  to  the  Latin  and  other  more 
modern  tongues — in  short,  as  to  all  European  lan- 
guages, old  and  young.'  And  he  proceeds  :  *  The 
second  discovery  which  I  believe  I  have  made,  and 
with  which  the  former  is  connected,  is  that  the  study 
of  the  Polynesian  language  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
original  function  of  language  itself,  and  to  its  whole 
mechanism.' 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  to  hear  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Ennius  spoken  of  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  mere  ridicule  would  be  a  very  in- 
appropriate and  very  inefficient  answer  to  such  a 
theory.     It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  all  the  Greek 

•  The  PoJynrMan:  Honolulu,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  4,  Oct.  11,  1862 — contain- 
ing an  essay  by  Dr.  J.  Rue. 
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and  Latin  scholars  of  Europe  shook  their  heads  at  the 
idea  of  tracing  the  roots  of  the  classical  lan^ages 
back  to  Sanskrit ;  and  even  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  still  many  persons  who  cannot  realise  the 
iact  that,  at  a  very  remote,  but  a  very  real  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  ancestors  of  the  Home- 
ric poets  and  of  the  poets  of  the  Veda  must  have 
lived  together  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  race, 
as  speakers  of  one  and  the  same  idiom. 

There  are  other  theories  not  less  startling  than 
this  which  would  make  the  Polynesian  the  primi- 
tive language  of  mankind.  I  received  lately  a 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South-African  Lan- 
guages, printed  at  the  Cape,  written  by  a  most 
learned  and  ingenious  scholar.  Dr.  Bleek.^  In  it 
he  proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bushman 
tongue,  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied, 
the  great  mass  of  African  languages  may  be  reduced 
to  two  families.  He  tries  to  show  that  the  Hottentot 
is  a  branch  of  the  North  African  class  of  languages,* 

'  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South  African  Languagis^  by  W. 
BL  J.  Bleek,  Ph.D.     1862. 

•  When  the  Rev.  R.  Mofiat  was  in  England,  a  few  years  since,  he 
met  with  a  S^Tian  who  had  recently  arriviKi  from  Egypt,  an»l  in  re- 
ference to  whom  Mr.  Moffat  has  the  following  note : — '  On  my  giving 
him  a  specimen  and  a  description  of  the  Hottentot  language,  he 
remarked  that  he  hud  seen  slaves  in  the  ni.irket  of  Cairo,  ijrought  a 
great  distance  fnmi  the  interior,  wl.o  f^poke  a  t«imil«r  language,  and 
were  not  near  so  dark -coloured  as  slaves  in  geneml.  This  roiTohorates 
the  sjtateraenl  of  ancient  authors,  whose  description  of  a  people  inhabit- 
ing the  interior  regions  of  Nortlivni  AtVi.*a  answ.-rs  to  that  of  the  llot- 
tentot  and  Bushmiin.* — '  It  may  be  conceived  as  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  people  hero  alluded  to  form  a  portion  of  the  Hottentot  race,  whose 
progenitors  remained  behind  in  the  interior  country,  to  the  south  or 
south-west  of  Egypt,  whilst  the  gfnerul  otnigration  continued  its  <m- 
ward  course.  Should  this  pnjve  not  incorrect,  it  might  be  reasonably 
eoDJectured  that  Egypt  is  the  country  from  which  the  Uotteutot  tribei 
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and  that  it  was  separated  from  its  relatives  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  second  great  family,  the  Kafir,  or,  as 
Appleyard  calls  them,  Alliteral  languages,  which 
occupy  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes)  the  whole 
remaining  portion  of  the  South  African  continent, 
extending  on  the  eastern  side  from  the  Keiskamma 
to  the  equator,  and  on  the  western  side  from  32® 
southern  to  about  8®  northern  latitude.  But  the  same 
author  claims  likewise  a  very  prominent  place  for 
the  African  idioms,  in  the  genei^l  history  of  human 
speech.  *It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,'  he 
writes  (preface,  page  viii.),  *  that  similar  results  may 
at  present  be  expected  from  a  deeper  study  of  such 
primitive  forms  of  language  as  the  Kafir  and  the 
Hottentot  exhibit,  as  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  compara- 
tive researches  of  Oriental  scholars.  The  origin  of 
the  grammatical  forms,  of  gender  and  number,  the 
etymology  of  pronouns,  and  many  other  questions  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  philologist,  find  their  true 
solution  in  Southern  Africa.' 

But,  while  we  are  thus  told  by  some  scholars  that 
we  must  look  to  Polynesia  and  South  Africa  if  we 
would  find  the  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  Aryan  speech, 

originally  came.  This  supposition,  indeed,  is  strengthened  bj  the 
resemblance  which  appears  tiO  subsist  between  the  Copts  and  Hotten- 
tots in  general  appearance.*  {A.^^\&y2Lidi^  The  Kinfir  Language.  1850.) 
'  Since  the  Hottentot  race  is  known  only  as  a  receding  one,  and  traces 
of  its  existence  extend  into  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  it  maybe  looked 
upon  a«  a  fragment  of  the  old  and  properly  Ethiopic  population, 
stretched  along  the  mountain-spine  of  Africa,  through  the  regions  now 
occupied  by  the  Galla  ;  but  cut  through  and  now  enveloped  by  tribes  of 
a  different  stock.*  (J.  C.  Adamson,  in  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society f  vol.  iv.  p.  449.     1854.) 
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we  are  warned  by  others  that  there  is  no  snch  thing 
as  an  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of  languages^ 
that  Sanskrit  has  no  relationship  with  Greek,  and  that 
Comparative  Philology,  as  hitherto  treated  by  Bopp 
and  others,  is  but  a  dream  of  continental  professors.' 
How  are  theories  and  counter- theories  of  this  kind 
to  be  treated?  However  startling  and  paradoxical 
in  appearance,  they  must  be  examined  before  we  can 
either  accept  or  reject  them.  *  Science,'  as  Bunsen  *® 
said,  *  excludes  no  suppositions,  however  strange  they 
may  appear,  which  are  not  in  themselves  absurd — 
viz.  demonstrably  contradictory  to  its  own  princi- 
ples.' But  by  what  tests  and  rules  are  they  to  be 
examined?  They  can  only  be  examined  by  those 
tests  and  rules  which  the  Science  of  Language  has 
established  in  its  more  limited  areas  of  research. 
*  We  must  begin,' as  Leibniz  said,  'with  studying  the 
modem  languages  which  are  within  our  reach,  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  to  discover 
their  differences  and  affinities,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  those  which  have  preceded  them  in  former  ages  ; 
in  order  to  show  their  filiation  and  their  origin,  and 
then  to  ascend  step  by  step  to  the  most  ancient  of 
tongues,  the  analysis  of  which  must  lead  us  to  the 
only  trustworthy  conclusions.'  The  principles  of 
comparative  pliilology  must  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
the  best  known  and  the  best  analysed  dialects,  and  it 

•  Sc**  Mr.  John  rr.iwfiinrs  rss:iy  On  the  Aryan  or  In  do- Germanic 
Theory,  an<l  an  article  by  Prof»'ssor  T.  Hewitt  Key  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Phiiolo<jicfii  Society,  *  The  Sanskrit  Language,  as  the  Basis  of  Lin- 
pniHtic  Scitncc,  and  the  Labours  of  the  German  School  in  that  field,  are 
tbey  not  overviilued  V 

»•  L,  c.  p.  266. 
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is  to  them  that  we  must  look,  if  we  wish  for  a  com- 
pass to  guide  us  through  the  most  violent  storms  and 
hurricanes  of  philological  speculation.** 

I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  devote  the  present 
course  of  lectures  to  the  examination  of  a  very  limited 
area  of  speech — to  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and,  of  course,  to  Sanskrit — in  order  to 
discover  or  to  establish  more  firmly  some  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Science  of  Language.  I 
believe  there  is  no  science  from  which  we,  the  students 
of  language,  may  learn  more  than  from  Geology. 
Now,  in  Geology,  if  we  have  once  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  successive  strata  that  form  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  faunas  and  floras  pre- 
sent or  absent  in  each,  nothing  is  so  instructive  as 
the  minute  exploration  of  a  quarry  close  at  hand,  of 
a  cave  or  a  mine,  in  order  to  see  things  with  our  own 
eyes,  to  handle  them,  and  to  learn  how  every  pebble 
that  we  pick  up  points  a  lesson  of  the  widest  lunge. 
I  believe  it  is  the  same  in  the  science  of  language. 
One  word,  however  common,  of  our  own  dialect,  if 
well  examined  and  analysed,  will  teach  us  more  than 
the  most  ingenious  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
speech  and  the  origin  of  roots.  We  may  accept  it,  I 
believe,  as  a  general  principle,  that  what  is  real  in 
modern  formations  is  possible  in  more  ancient 
formations ;  that  what  has  been  found  to  be  true  on 
a  small  scale  may  be  true  on  a  larger  scale.  Prin- 
ciples like  these,  which  underlie  the  study  of  Geology, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  study  of  Philology, 
though  in  their  application  they  require,  no  doubt, 

"  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  First  Series,  p.  146. 
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the  same  circnmspectness  which  is  the  great  charm 
of  geological  reasoDing. 

A  few  instances  will  make  my  meaning  clearer. 
They  will  show  how  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  Comparative  Grammar  may 
be  found  at  our  very  door,  and  how  theories  that 
would  seem  fanciful  and  incredible,  if  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  ancient  languages,  stand  before  us  as  real 
and  undeniable  facts  in  the  very  words  which  we  use 
in  our  every-day  conversation.  They  will  at  the  Same 
time  serve  as  a  warning  against  too  rapid  generalisa- 
tionSy  both  on  the  part  of  those  \vho  have  no  eye  for 
distinctive  features  and  see  nothing  but  similarity  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  on  the  part  of  those 
who  can  perceive  but  one  kind  of  likeness,  and  who 
would  fain  confine  the  whole  ocean  of  living  speech 
within  the  narrow  bars  of  Ars'an  or  Semitic  Grrammar. 

We  have  not  very  far  to  go  in  order  to  hear  such 
phrases  as  *  he  is  a-going,  I  am  a-coming,  &c.,'  instead 
of  the  more  usual  '  he  is  going,  I  am  coming.'-  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  the  vulgar  or  dialectic  expression,  *  he 
is  a-going,'  is  far  more  correct  than  *  he  is  going.'  *^ 
Jti^,in  our  modern  grammars, is  called  the  termination 
of  the  participle  present,  but  it  does  not  exist  as  such 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  termination  of 
that  participle  is  ayide  or  huh  (Gothic,  mid-s ;  Old 
High-German  a7i^-f?r,  ent-er ;  Middle  Hijjfli- German, 
end-e ;  Modem  High-German,  end).  This  was  pre- 
served as  late  as  Gower's  and  Chaucer's  time,''  thouirh 

"  Archdciicon  Hare,  Words  corrupted  hj  Fahe  Analogy  or  False  Deri' 
ration^  p.  6«5. 

•■  Pointis  and  bIptos  l)owrl  sittande 

Full  right  and  straight  upon  the  hande. 

Rom.  of  the  Ron,  2264. 
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in  most  cases  it  bad  then  already  been  supplanted  by 
the  termination  ing.^^  Now  what  is  that  termination 
ing  ?**  It  is  clearly  used  in  two  different  senses,  even 
in  modem  English.  If  we  say  *  a  loving  child,'  loving 
is  a  verbal  adjective.  Kwe  say  *  loving  our  neighbour 
is  our  highest  duty,'  loving  is  a  verbal  substantive. 
Again,  there  are  many  substantives  in  ing,  such  as 
building,  weddingy  meeting^  where  the  verbal  cha- 
racter of  the  substantive  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
lost. 

Now,  if  we  look  to  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  the  termi- 
nation ing  used — 

(1)  To  form  patronymics — for  instance,  Oodvulf-- 
iuff,  the  son  of  Ghdvulf,  In  the  A.S.  translation  of 
the  Bible,  the  son  of  Elisha  is  called  Elising.  In  the 
plural  these  patronymics  frequently  become  the  names 
of  families,  clans,  villages,  towns,  and  nations,  e.g. 
ThyringaSy  the  Thuringians.  Even  if  names  in  ing  are 
derived  from  names  of  rivers  or  hills  or  trees,  they  may 
still  be  called  patronymics,  because  in  ancient  times 
the  ideas  of  relationship  and  descent  were  not  confined 
to  living  beings.*®  People  living  near  the  Elbe  might 
well  be  called  the  sons  of  the  Elbe  or  Albings,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Nordalbingi  in  Holstein.  Many  of  the 
geographical  names  in  England  and  Germany  were 
originally  such  patron}Tnic8.  Thus  we  have  the  vil- 
lages*^ of  Mailing^  of  Billing^  &c.,  or  in  compounds, 
Mallingtony  Billinghorough.    In  Walsingham,  the  home 

'*  Grinim,  Gcschichtedir  Deiitschen  Sprache^  p.  666. 

'*  Grinim,  Dnifsrh'-  Gramvuiiik,  ii.  348-365. 

*•  See  Foretomann,  Die  Dcutschen  Ortsnamen^  p.  244;  and  Zeit^hr\ft 
fur  Vergleichendf  f^prachforschvvg,  i.  109. 

"  Latham,  His  fort/  of  the  Knglish  Language^  i.  p.  223;  Kemble, 
Saxotu  in  England^  \.  p.  59,  and  Appendix,  p.  449. 
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of  the  WaUingSy  the  memory  of  the  famous  race  of  the 
Wcelsings  may  have  been  preserved,  to  -which  Siegfried 
belonged,  the  hero  of  the  Nibelunge.'®  In  German 
names,  such  as  Gottingen  in  Hanover,  Harlingen  in 
Holland,  we  have  old  genitives  plural,  in  the  sense 
of  *  the  home  of  the  Gottings,  the  home  of  the  Har- 
lingB,'  &cJ' 

(2)  Ing  is  used  to  form  more  general  attributive 
words,  such  as,  ce^elingy  a  man  of  rank ;  lytelingy  an 
infant ;  nP&ingy  a  bad  man.  This  irig  being  frequently 
preceded  by  another  suffix,  the  Z,  we  arrive  at  the  very 
common  derivative  lingy  in  such  words  as  darling y  hire- 
lingy  yearling,  foundlingy  nestlingy  worlcUingy  changeling. 
It  is  doubtful,  in  fact,  whether  even  in  such  words 
as  a^elingy  lytelingy  which  end  in  I,  the  suffix  is  not 
rather  ling  than  ingy  and  whether  the  original  spelling 
was  not  ce^elling  and  ly telling.  Farthing y  too,  is  a 
corruption  offeor^ling,  German  vierling. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  modem  English 
participle  was  formed  by  the  same  derivative,  but  in 
A.S.  the  suffix  ing  is  (as  a  rule)  ^  attached  to  nouns 
and  adjectives,  not  to  verbs.     There  was,  however, 

"  Grimm,  Deutsche  Hddensage,  p.  14. 

"  Harliogs,  in  A.S.  Herelingas  (2>av.  Siong^  i.  224),  Harlunp:e  (W. 
Grimm,  Dtut.  Heldensage,  p.  280,  &c.),  are  found  at  Harling  in  Norfolk 
and  Kent,  and  at  Harlington  (Herelingatun)  in  Bedfordshire  and  Mid- 
dlesex. The  Wfielsings,  in  Old  Norse  Volsungar,  the  fnmily  of  Sigurd 
or  Siegfried,  reappear  at  Walsingham  in  Norfolk,  Wolsingham  in 
Northumberland,  and  Woolsingluim  in  Durham.  The  Billings  at  Bil- 
linge,  Billingham,  Billinghoe,  Billinghurst,  Billingden,  Billington,  and 
many  other  places.  The  Thyringas,  in  Thurington  or  Thorrington,  are 
likely  to  bf»  offshoota  of  the  great  Ilermunduric  race,  the  Thyringi  or 
Thoringi,  now  Thuringians,  always  neighbours  of  the  Saxons. — Kemble, 
Saxtmtin  Englundf  i.  pp.  69  and  63. 

•  See  Koch,  HUtorUche  Grammaiik  dir  Encjli^chen  Sprache,  vol.  iii. 
I  103. 

U.  0 
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another  derivative  in  A.S.,  vrliich  was  attached  to 
verbs  in  order  to  form  verbal  substantives.  This 
v\ras  v/agy  the  German  ung.  For  instance,  cloensun^y 
cleansing ;  hedcnung^  beaconing,  beckoning,  &c.  In 
early  A.S.  these  abstract  nonns  in  ung  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  in  ing,^^  Ing,  however,  began 
soon  to  encroach  on  ung^  and  at  present  no  trace  is 
left  in  English  of  substantives  derived  from  verbs  by 
means  of  ung. 

Although,  as  I  said,  it  might  seem  more  plausible 
to  look  on  the  modem  participle  in  English  as  origin- 
ally an  adjective  in  ing,  such  popular  phrases  as 
a-going,  a-thinking,  point  rather  to  the  verbal  substan- 
tives in  ing  as  the  source  from  which  the  modem 
English  participle  was  derived.  *  I  am  going '  is  in 
reality  a  corruption  of  ^  I  am  a-going,'  i.  e.  *  I  am  on 
going,'  and  the  participle  present  would  thus,  by 
a  very  simple  process,  be  traced  back  to  a  locative 
case  of  a  verbal  noun.** 

*'  See  Koch,  Hisiorische  Grammatik  der  Engliachen  Sprache,  yd.  iii. 
§106. 

"  Cf.  Garnett*8  paper  *  On  the  Formation  of  Words  from  Inflected 
Cases/  Philological  Society,  voL  iii.  No.  64,  1847.  Gamett  compares  the 
Welsh  yn  stfyU,  in  standing,  Ir.  ag  teaaamh,  on  standing,  the  Gaelic  ag 
aealyadh.  The  same  ingenious  and  accurate  scholar  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  theory  of  the  participle  being  formed  from  the  locative  of  a 
verbal  noun. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  simpler  if  t>jy,  the  modem  termination 
of  the  participle  prei>ent  in  English,  could  be  taken,  as  it  used  to  be, 
as  a  mere  phom)tic  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  ende. 
A  change  from  cnde  to  iny,  however,  is  without  any  analogy  in  English, 
and  schulars  who  wished  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards,  could  bring 
nothing  better  in  support  of  it  than  the  spoken  dialect  of  Ifennehery,  in 
which  we  have  been  told,  over  and  over  again,  a  similar  consonantal 
chiinge  has  taken  place. 

Now,  first  of  all,  changes  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  English  can  no  longer 
be   treated   in   this   manner.     They  must  be  explained  according  to 
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Let  ns  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  fact,  that  the 
place  of  the  participle  present  may,  in  the  progress 

phonetic  laws  peculiar  to  the  language  of  England,  or  to  other  Low- 
German  dialects,  but  not  according  to  those  of  one  out  of  many  High- 
Oennjftn  dialecta  which  are  supposed  to  contain  some  admixture  of  Low- 
German  elements. 

Secondly,  what  has  to  be  explained  is  not  only  the  consonantal  change 
from,  ends  to  ingt  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Henneberg,  but 
the  co-existence  of  participles  in  ende  and  ing.  The  two  texts  of 
Layamon  vary  between  singinge  and  singende^  acchinge  and  sechends; 
and  while  in  v.  26,946,  text  A  has  ing,  and  B  eruUt  the  case  is  reversed  in 
T.  1,383,  where  A  has  ende,  and  B  tTige.  We  even  meet  in  text  B  with 
such  phrases  as  ne  goinde  ne  ridinge.  (Koch,  Grammatik  der  Englisehen 
Spraehe,  L  p.  342.  See  also  the  extract  from  Hector  Boece  in  the  12th 
Lecture.)  Is  this  the  case  in  the  dialect  of  Henneberg?  Do  we  really 
find  there  the  two  forms  used  by  the  same  speaker,  or  do  we  witness  a 
consonantal  change  from  the  old  Henuebeigian  participle  in  ende  to 
the  modem  Hennebergian  participle  in  ing?  All  that  can  be  gathered 
from  Keinwald  {Heniuhergisches  Idiotikon)  is  XhatUng  is  not  scarce, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  regular  active  participle  of  our  people.'  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  that  all  was  right  in  Henneberg,  we  should  only 
have  before  us  another  problem — another  form  that  requires  explanation 
— but  by  no  means  should  we  have  witnessed  a  consonantal  change  from 
ende  to  ing.  To  explain  the  English  ing  by  the  Hennebergian  ing  would 
be  to  explain  ignotum  per  ignotius. 

But,  lastly,  are  there  really  any  participles  in  ing  to  be  found  in  Hen- 
neberg? Grimm  said  so,  and,  with  their  usual  sequacity,  others  have 
repeated  it  after  him.  Now  Grimm  for  once  has  made  a  mistake.  The 
termination  of  the  participle  in  English  is  ing,  and  this  ing  is  attached 
to  the  verbal  base,  like  the  termination  U7ig  which  it  has  supplanted. 
The  same  applies  to  the  participial  termination  nde.  It  is  always 
attached  to  the  base,  not  to  the  infinitive.  Hence  in  Anglo-Saxon,  ber-an, 
to  bear,  and  ber-e-nde,  bearing;  in  German,  lUb-en,  to  love,  lieb-end^loYmg, 
What  do  we  find  in  Henneberg?  Reinwald  gives  such  instances  as 
aeklaffe-ning^  9chlaf-end,  sleop-ing;  blimcr-ning,  blincel-ndy  blink-ing; 
Utche-ning^  lach-end,  \augh-ing;/brchte'ning,  furcht-endf  fear-ing.  And 
he  adds  distinctly :  *  ing  is  not  attached  to  the  root,  but  to  the  complete 
High-German  infinitive  ;  or,  if  we  cannot  admit  that  the  people  of  Hen- 
neberg recognised  such  an  infinitive,  en  or  ?» is  inserted  between  their 
popular  infinitive  and  the  termination  iTtg.* 

Thus  vanishes  this  much  talkeil-of  Hennebergian  participle  in  ing.' 
We  never  find  there  the  suffix  ing  replacing  nid  in  the  pairticiple  of  the 
present^  but  we  find  a  suffix  nijig.     (Tt/nntiing,  taunulnd,  Reinwald, 

c  2 
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of  dialectic  regeneration,  be  supplied  by  the  locative, 
or  some  other  case  of  a  verbal  noun. 

vol.  ii.  p.  13,  is  a  misprint  for  iarmdning,  see  vol.  i.  p.  169,  and  prel 
p.  ix.)  We  never  find  the  consonantal  change  from,  nde  to  ing  ;  but  if 
ning  in  Henneberg  represented  an  original  nde,  we  should  really  have  the 
enrions  consonantal  change  from  de  to  ing. 

It  has  also  been  objected  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  prepoeitioii 
a  in  a-going  cannot  be  arbitrarily  dropt  before  a  case  dependent  on 
it,  least  of  all  in  languages  deprived  of  the  power  of  their  original  in- 
flections. This  assertion  is  bold,  but  it  is  not  true.  If  we  confine 
ourselves  to  a  comparison  of  Anglo-Saxon  with  English,  and  to  the 
very  preposition  on,  we  find  in  Angio-^axon  on  hoe,  at  the  back;  in 
later  English,  a  hack;  and  at  last  back.    Go  back  stands  for  go  aback* 

Again,  we  read  in  Shakespeare : — 

The  spring  is  near  when  green  geese  are  a  breeding. 

(Lov^s  Labour  Lost,  i.  I.) 
There  are  worthies  a  ooming. 

{Ibid.  V.  2.) 

Like  a  German  dock,  still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 

{3id.  iii.  1.) 

In  all  these  cases  a  modem  English  poet  would  drop  the  preposition  a, 
which  stands  for  Anglo-Saxon  on.  (See  Matzner,  Engliecke  GrammaHkt 
i.p.  400.) 

Lastly  it  is  objected,  and  not  without  ingenuity,  that  if  /  am  beaHmg 
were  an  abbreviation  of  /  am  a  beating,  it  could  not  govern  the  accnsa- 
tive,  because  no  substantive  in  tn^  can  govern  the  accusative.  Thia 
assertion  is  again  bold,  but  it  is  not  true.  In  such  phrases  as  '  after 
flogging  him,  by  flogging  him,  by  means  of  flogging  him,*  flogging  is 
surely  a  verbal  substantive  in  ing,  whatever  theory  we  adopt  about  snch 
phrases  as  *  he  was  flogging  him.'  Substantives  in  ing,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly can  govern  the  accusative.  And  if  we  can  say  *  he  was  repairing;' 
instead  of  '  he  was  a  repairing,'  we  can  likewise  say  *  he  was  repairing 
the  dock,'  instead  of  *  he  was  a  repairing  the  dock.' 

Bopp's  theory  of  the  English  partidple  in  ing  is  this : — '  In  English,' 
he  writes,  '  and  frequently  in  Anglo-Saxon  too,  ing  takes  the  place  of  the 
German  ung  in  the  formation  of  abstract  substantives.  As  adjectives, 
the  forms  in  ing  have  entirely  supplanted  in  modem  English  the  old 
partidple  in  end,  while  in  Middle  English  forms  in  end  and  ing  exist 
still  together.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  as  Grimm  supposes  in  the 
second  part  of  his  Grammar  (p.  356),  that  ing  in  the  English  participles 
is  a  cormption  of  end,  because  e  does  not  easily  change  to  t,  i  being 
more  frequently  a  corruption  of  e.' 
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Now  let  US  look  to  Trencli.  On  June  3, 1679,  the 
French  Academy  decreed  that  the  participles  present 
shotdd  no  longer  be  declined.^' 

What  waa  the  meaning  of  this  decree?  Simply 
what  may  now  be  found  in  every  French  grammar, 
namely,  that  commen^nty  finissanty  are  indeclinable 
when  they  have  the  meaning  of  the  participle  present, 
active  or  neuter ;  but  that  they  take  the  terminations 
of  the  masculine  and  feminine,  in  the  singular  and 
plural,  if  they  are  used  as  adjectives.^  But  what  is 
the  reason  of  this  rule  ?  Simply  this,  that  chantanty 
if  used  as  a  participle,  is  not  the  Latin  participle 
present  cantansy  but  the  so-called  gerimd ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  oblique  case   of  a  verbal  noun,  the  Latin 

If  verbal  adjectives  in  inff  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Bopp's  theory 
would  certainly  remove  all  difficulties.  We  should  then  have  to  admit 
two  forms,  substantives  in  wtff  and  adjectives  in  ing,  converging  into 
the  modem  English  participle  in  ing.  But  no  such  adjectives  exist  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  do  not  see  how  to  explain  their  sudden  appearance 
except  by  adopting  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gamett. 

By  means  of  such  phrases  as  *  he  was  fioggi^^g^  instead  of  '  he  was  a 
jio^gwgy  forms  in  ing  without  a  preposition  entered  into  a  new  gram- 
matical category.  They  were  felt  as  participles,  and  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  forms  ending  in  tnde^  which  ihey  gradu- 
ally anpplanted.  The  same  thing  hus  happened  in  French.  To  a 
Frenchman  aimani  is  much  the  same  as  what  amans  was  to  a  Roman  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  analysing  such  constructions  as  '  U7ie  femmr  aimant 
9ejt  amants*  that  we  discover  aimant  as  the  representative  of  the  Latin 
Gerund  avumdo^  and  not  of  the  Latin  participle  avians. 

One  more  word  about  Henneberg  !  In  the  dialect  of  Henneberg  the 
■nbstantive  termination  ung  is  pronounced  ing.  We  find  ubingy  Ver- 
wdstding.  Venvonntring,  instejid  of  Ubung,  Verwechselung,  Verwunder- 
nng.  This  is  the  only  light  which  the  Thuringian  dialect  throws  on  the 
change  of  Anglo-Saxon  ung  into  English  ing^  though,  as  Grimm  re- 
marked, the  suffix  ing  extends  far  beyond  Thuringia. 

*■  Cf.  Egger,  Notions  ilimentaires  de  Grammaire  comparh :  Paris, 
1856,  p.  197.  'La  r^gle  est  faite.  On  ne  d^clinera  plus  les  participes 
pr^enta.' — B.  Jollien,  Cours  suphieur^  \.  p.  186. 

••  IXei,  Ver^Hchende  Grammatik  der  Roman ischen  Sprachen/ii.  p.  114. 
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cantando  corresponding  to  the  English  a-singingj  -while 
the  real  Latin  participle  present,  cantans,  is  used  in 
the  Romance  languages  as  an  adjective,  and  takes 
the  feminine  termination — for  instance,  ^une  femme 
souffrante^^  &c. 

Here,  then,  we  see  again  that  in  analytical  lan- 
guages the  idea  conveyed  by  the  participle  present 
can  be  expressed  by  the  oblique  case  of  a  verbal  noun. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  more  distant,  yet  to  a 
cognate  language,  the  Bengali.  We  there**  find  that 
the  so-called  infinitive  is  formed  by  te,  which  te  is 
at  the  same  time  the  termination  of  the  locative  sin- 
gular. Hence  the  present,  KariteAi,  I  am  doing, 
and  the  imperfect,  KariteA;il&m,  I  was  doing,  are 
mere  compounds  of  &fei,  I  am,  &^il&m,  I  was,  with 
what  may  be  called  a  participle  present,  but  what  is 
in  reality  a  verbal  noun  in  the  locative.  !KariteA;i, 
I  do,  means  *  I  am  on  doing,*  or  *  I  am  a-doing.* 

Now  the  question  arises,  Does  this  perfectly  in- 
telligible method  of  forming  the  participle  from  the 
oblique  case  of  a  verbal  noun,  and  of  forming  the 
present  indicative  by  compounding  this  verbal  noun 
with  the  auxiliary  verb  *  to  be,*  supply  us  with  a  test 
that  may  be  safely  applied  to  the  analysis  of  lan- 
guages which  decidedly  belong  to  a  diflferent  family 
of  speech  ?  Let  us  take  the  Bask,  which  is  certainly 
neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic,  and  which  has  throvra 
out  a  greater  abundance  of  verbal  forms  than  almost 
any  known  language."     Here  the  present  is  formed 

**  M.  M.*8  Essay  on  the  Relatiou  of  the  Bengali  to  the  Aryan  and  Ab- 
original Languages  of  India.  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  ike 
Advancement  of  Science^  1847,  pp.  344-46.     Cf.  Qarnett,  I.  e,  p.  29. 

*•  See  Inchanspe's  Le  Verbe  basque,  published  by  Prince  Louis-Lueieii 
Bonaparte.    Bayonne,  1868. 
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by  -what  is  called  a  participle,  followed  by  an  auxiliary 
verb.  This  participle,  however,  is  formed  by  the 
sTi£Bx  an,  and  the  same  suffix  is  used  to  form  the 
locative  case  of  nouns.  For  instance,  mendiay  the 
mountain ;  mendiazy  from  the  mountain ;  mendian^  in 
the  mountain;  mendicOy  for  the  sake  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  like  manner,  etcheauy  in  the  house  :  oheaUy 
in  the  bed.    If,  then,  we  examine  the  verb, 

erorten  niz,  I  fall ; 

„      biz,  thou  fallest ; 
,,       da^  he  falls ; 

we  see  again  in  erorten  a  locative,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a 
positive  case  of  the  verbal  substantive  erarta,  the  root 
of  which  would  be  eror,  falling ;  ^^  so  that  the  indica- 
tive present  of  the  Bask  verb  does  not  mean  either  / 
fall,  or  I  am  falling,  but  was  intended  originally  for 
^  I  (am)  in  the  act  of  falling,'  or,  to  return  to  the  point 
from  whence  we  started,  /  am  a-falling.  The  a  in 
a-falling  stands  for  an  original  on.  Thus  asleep  is  on 
sleep,  aright  is  otirihte,  away  is  onweg,  aback  is  onboecy 
a^ain  is  ongen  (Ger.  entgegen),  among  is  ongemang,  &c. 

This  must  suffice  as  an  illustration  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  Science  of  Language  rests,  viz.  that 
what  is  real  in  modem  formations  must  be  admitted 
as  probable,  or  at  least  as  possible,  in  more  ancient 
formations,  and  that  what  has  been  found  to  be  true 
on  a  small  scale  may  be  true  on  a  larger  scale. 

But  the  same  illustration  may  also  serve  as  a 
warning.  There  is  much  in  the  science  of  language 
to  tempt  us  to  overstep  the  legitimate  limits  of  induc- 
tive reasoning.     We  may  infer  from  the  known  to  the 

^  Cf.  Dissertation  critique  et  apologitique  sur  la  Langive  basque  (par 
TabM  Darrigol).    Bayonne,  p.  102. 
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unknown  in  language  tentatively,  but  not  positively. 
It  does  not  follow,  even  within  so  small  a  sphere  as 
the  Aryan  family  of  speech,  that  what  is  possible  in 
French  is  possible  in  Latin,  that  what  explains  Ben- 
gali will  explain  Sanskrit;  nay,  the  similarity  be- 
tween some  of  the  Aryan  languages  and  the  Bask  in 
the  formation  of  their  participles  should  be  consi- 
dered as  an  entirely  exceptional  case.  Mr.  Garnett, 
however,  after  establishing  the  principle  that  the 
participle  present  may  be  expressed  by  the  locative 
of  a  verbal  noun,  endeavours  in  his  excellent  paper 
to  show  that  the  original  Indo-European  participle, 
the  Latin  amansy  the  Greek  typtony  the  Sanskrit 
bodhat,  were  formed  on  the  same  principle  : — ^that 
they  are  all  inflected  cases  of  a  verbal  noun.  In 
this,  I  believe,  he  has  failed,^  as  many  have  failed 
before  and  after  him,  by  imagining  that  what  has 
been  found  to  be  true  in  one  portion  of  the  vast 
kingdom  of  speech  miLst  be  equally  true  in  all.  This 
is  not  so,  and  cannot  be  so.  Language,  though  its 
growth  is  gove;-ned  by  inteUigible  principles  through- 
out,  was  not  so  uniform  in  its  progress  as  to  repeat 
exactly  the  same  phenomena  at  every  stage  of  its 
life.  As  the  geologist  looks  for  different  character- 
istics when  he  has  to  deal  with  London  day,  with 
Oxford  clay,  or  with  old  red  sandstone,  the  student 
of  language,  too,  must  be  prepared  for  different  for- 
mations, even  though  he  confines  himself  to  one 
stage  in  the  history  of  language,  the  inflectiancU, 
And  if  he  steps  beyond  this,  the  most  modem  stage, 

**  He  takes  the  Sanskrit  dravat  as  a  possible  ablative,  likewise 
«as-at,  and  tan -vat  (sic).  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  ablatives 
in  &t  (as)  from  verbal  bases  raised  by  the  vikaranas  of  the  special 
tensee,  nor  would  tli(>  ablative  bo  so  appropriate  a  case  as  the  locative* 
for  taking  the  place  of  a  verbal  adjective. 
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then  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  the  lower  stages  of 
hxunan  speech,  to  the  agglutinative  and  radical,  the 
same  tests  which  have  proved  successful  in  the  in^ 
JUcUonalf  would  be  like  ignoring  the  difference  be- 
tween aqueous,  igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
There  are  scholars  who,  as  it  would  seem,  are  incap- 
able of  appreciating  more  than  one  kind  of  evidence. 
No  doubt  the  evidence  on  which  the  relationship  of 
French  and  Italian,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Lithuanian 
and  Sanskrit,  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  has  been  esta- 
blished, is  the  most  satisfactory ;  but  such  evidence 
is  possible  only  in  inflectional  languages  that  have 
passed  their  period  of  growth,  and  have  entered  into 
the  stage  of  phonetic  decay.  To  call  for  the  same 
evidence  in  support  of  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
Turanian  languages,  is  to  call  for  evidence  which, 
fix)m  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  supplj-. 
As  well  might  the  geologist  look  for  fossils  in  granite  ! 
The  Turanian  languages  allow  of  no  grammatical 
petrifactions  like  those  on  which  the  relationship  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  is  chiefly  founded.  If 
they  did,  they  would  cease  to  be  what  they  are  ;  they 
would  be  inflectional,  not  agglutinative. 

If  languages  were  all  of  one  and  the  same  texture, 
they  might  be  unravelled,  no  doubt,  with  the  same 
tools.  But  as  they  are  not — and  this  is  admitted  by 
all — it  is  surely  mere  waste  of  valuable  time  to  test 
the  relationship  of  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic, 
Samoyedic,  and  Finnic  dialects  by  the  same  criteria 
on  which  the  common  descent  of  Greek  and  Latin 
is  established ;  or  to  try  to  discover  Sanskrit  in  the 
Malay  dialects,  or  Greek  in  the  idioms  of  the  Cau- 
casian mountaineers.  The  whole  crust  of  the  earth 
is  not  made  of  lias,  swarming  with  Ammonites  and 
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Plesiosauri,  nor  is  all  language  made  of  Sans 
teeming  with  Supines  and  Paulo-pluperfects.  XJ 
a  certain  point  the  method  by  which  so  great  rei 
have  been  achieved  in  classifying  the  Aryan  langu 
may  be  applicable  to  other  clusters  of  speech.  ] 
netic  laws  are  always  usefiil,  but  they  are  nol 
only  tools  which  the  student  of  language  must  1 
to  handle.  If  we  compare  the  extreme  membe: 
the  Polynesian  dialects,  we  find  but  little  agreer 
in  what  may  be  called  their  grammar,  and  mar 
their  words  seem  totally  distinct.  But  if  we  com 
their  numerals  we  clearly  see  that  these  are  com 
property ;  we  perceive  similarity,  though  at  the  & 
time  great  diversity  :*^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fakaafoan 

tasi 

Ina,  na 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Samoan 

tasi 

iS. 

tolu 

fa 

lima 

Tongan 

taha 

ua 

tolu 

fa 

nima 

New  Zealand 

tahi 

rua 

torn 

wa 

rima 

Baiotongan 

tai 

ma 

torn 

a 

rima 

Mangarevan 

tai 

rua 

torn 

a 

rima 

Paumotoan 

rari 

ite 

^eti 

ope 

peka 

Tahitian 

tahi 

rua,  piti 

torn 

ha,  maha 

rima,  pa 

Hawaiian 

tahi 

lua 

tolu 

ha,  tauna  lima 

Nnkuhiran 

tahi 

ua 

tou 

ha  or  fa 

ima 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Fakaafoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

fulu,  pai 

Samoan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

iva 

sefulu,  iQ 

Tongan 

ono 

fitu 

valu 

hiva 

hopofulu 

New  Zealand 

ono 

witu 

warn 

iwa 

^ahum 

Karotongan 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

pauru 

Mangarevan 

ono 

itu 

varu 

iva 

pauru 

Paumotuan 

hene 

hito 

hawa 

nipa 

horihori 

Tahitian 

ono,  fene 

hitu 

varu  van 

iva 

ahum 

Hawaiian 

ono 

hitu 

valu 

iwa 

Ami 

Nukuhiran 

ono 

hitu,  fitu 

vau 

iva 

onohun 

*•  Hale,  United  States  Exploring  Erpedifion,  vol.  vii.  p.  246. 
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We  begin  to  note  the  phonetic  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  one  and  the  same  numeral,  as  pro- 
nounced by  different  islanders:  "we  thus  arrive  at 
phonetic  laws,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  remove  the 
apparent  dissimilarity  in  other  words  which  at  first 
seemed  totally  irreconcilable.     Let  those  who  are 
inclined  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  strict  obser- 
vance of  phonetic  rules  in  tracing  the   history  of 
Aryan  words,  and  who  consider  it  mere  pedantry  to 
be  restrained  by  Grimm's  Law  from  identifying  such 
words  as  Latin  cura  and  care^  Greek  kcUeln  and  to 
coM,  Latin  pefo  and  to  Mdy  Latin  corvus  and  crow,  look 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  Afiican  and 
Polynesian  philologists  in  checking  the  wild  spirit  of 
etymology  even  where  they  have  to  deal  with  dialects 
never  reduced  as  yet  to  a  fixed  standard  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  national  literature,  never  written  down  at 
^1,  and  never  analysed  before  by  grammatical  science. 
The  whole  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bleek's  '  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  South  African  Languages  * 
treats  of  Phonology,  of  the  vowels  and  consonants 
P^cnliar  to  each  dialect,  and  of  the  changes  to  which 
^^h  letter  is  liable  in  its  passage  from  one  dialect 
^Dto  another  (see  page  82,  seq.).     And  Mr.  Hale,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  '  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition '  (p.  232),  has  not  only  given  a  table  of  the 
regular  changes  which  words  common  to  the  nume- 
^ons  Polynesian  languages  undergo,  but  he  has  like- 
^^  noted  those  permutations  which  take  place  occa- 
sionally only.      On  the  strength   of  these  phonetic 
^^8  once  established,  words  which  have  hardly  one 
^^^g\e  letter  in  common  have  been  traced  back  with 
Perfect  certainty  to  one  and  the  same  source. 
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But  mere  phonetic  decay  will  not  account  for  the 
differences  between  the  Polynesian  dialects,  and  un- 
less we  admit  the  process  of  dialectic  regeneration  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  we  should  be  justified  in 
doing  in  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  our  task  of 
reconciliation  would  become  hopeless.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  since  the  time  of  Cook  five  of  the  ten 
simple  numerals  in  the  language  of  Tahiti  have  been 
thrown  off  and  replaced  by  new  ones  P  This  is,  never- 
theless, the  fact. 

Two  was  rua  ;  it  is  now  piti. 
Four  was  ha  ;  it  is  now  mah€L. 
Five  was  rima  ;  it  is  now  pat. 
Six  was  ono;  it  is  noyf  fene. 
Eight  was  taru  ;  it  is  now  tfau,** 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  radical  or  monosyllabic  language, 
like  Chinese,  begins  to  change  and  to  break  out  in 
independent  dialects,  the  results  must  be  very  different 
from  those  which  we  observe  in  Latin  as  split  up  into 
the  Romance  dialects.  In  the  Romance  dialects, 
however  violent  the  changes  which  made  Portuguese 
words  to  differ  from  French,  there  always  remain  a 
few  fibres  by  which  they  hang  together.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  recognise  the  French  pliery  to  fold,  to 
turn,  in  the  Portuguese  chegavy  to  arrive,  yet  we  trace 
plier  back  to  plicarey  and  cliegar  to  the  Spanish  Uegar^ 
the  old  Spanish  plegavy  the  Latin  plicare^^  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  plying  or  turning  towards  a  place, 
arriving  at  a  place.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
dialects  of  Chinese,  everything  that  could  possibly 
hold  them  together  seems  hopelessly  gone.      The 

••  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Charim 
Wilkes.     *  Ethnography  and  Philology,*  by  H.  Hale,  vol.  vii.  p.  289. 
•'  Diez,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  llegiir ;  Grammar,  i.  p.  379. 
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language  now  spoken  in  Cocliin-China  is  a  dialect  of 
Chinese,  at  least  as  mnch  as  Norman-French  was  a 
dialect  of  French,  though  spoken  by  Saxons  at  a 
Norman  court.  There  was  a  native  language  of 
Cochin-China,  the  Annamitic,'*  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  the  Saxon  of  that  country  on  which  the  Chi- 
nese, like  the  Norman,  was  grafbed.  This  engrafted 
Chinese,  then,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese  which  is 
spoken  in  China,  and  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
spoken  dialect  of  Canton.**  Yet  few  Chinese  scholars 
would  recognise  Chinese  in  the  language  of  Cochin- 
China.  It  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  literary  Chinese,  the  dialect  of 
Nankin,  or  the  idiom  of  the  Mandarins,  that  every 
syllable  ends  in  a  vowel,  either  pure  or  nasal.**  In 
Cochin-Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  words 
ending  in  fc,  t,  p.  Thus  ten  is  thap,  at  Canton  chap^ 
instead  of  the  Chinese  chi,^     No  wonder  that  the 

"  On  the  native  residuum  in  Cochin-Chinese,  see  L^n  de  Rosny, 
TabUau  de  la  Cochinchine^  p.  138. 

"In  the  island  of  Hai-nan  there  is  a  distinct  approach  to  the  fonn 
thAt  Chinese  words  assume  in  the  language  of  Annam.  Edkins,  Man- 
darin Gramjnar,  p.  87. 

"  Endlicher,  Chinesische  (rrammatik,  p.  63,  78,  96. 

■»  L^on  de  Rosnj,  Tableau  de  la  Cockinchine,  p.  296.  He  gives  as 
illustrations : — 


Annamiqac. 

Cantonnaifl. 

Peking. 

dix 

thap 

chap 

chi 

pouvoir 

dak 

tak 

ts 

sang 

houet 

h(£gt 

hioue 

for^t 

lam 

lam 

lin. 

He  likevriso  mentions  double  consonants  in  the  Chinese  as  spoken  in 
Cochin-China,  namely,  bl,  dy,  ml,  ty,  tr ;  also  f,  r,  s.  As  final  conso- 
n>int»  he  gives  ch,  k,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  t  (p.  296).  The  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  in 
hill  Mandarin  Grammar^  shows  that  in  Chinese  ancient  and  modem 
sounds  differ,  just  as  the  dialf'cts  in  modern  times  of  two  places  distant 
fmm  each  other:  p.  268  283. 
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early  missionaries  described  tlie  Annainitic  as  tote 
distinct  from  Chinese.  One  of  them  says :  *  Whe 
arrived  in  Cochin-China,  and  heard  the  natives  spe 
particularly  the  women,  I  thought  I  heard  the  tv 
tering  of  birds,  and  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  e 
learning  it.  All  words  are  monosyllabic,  and  peo 
distinguish  their  significations  only  by  means 
diflFerent  accents  in  pronouncing  them.  The  sa 
syllable,  for  instance,  daiy  signifies  twenty-th 
entirely  diflFerent  things,  according  to  the  diflfere 
of  accent,  so  that  people  never  speak  without  si 
jjjg  >36     rpjj^jg  description,  though   somewhat   ex 

gerated,  is  correct  in  the  main,  there  being  six 
eight  musical  accents  or  modulations  in  this  as 
other  monosyllabic  tongues,  by  which  the  differ 
meanings  of  one  and  the  same  monosyllabic  root 
kept  distinct.  These  accents  form  an  element  of  1 
guage  which  we  have  lost,  but  which  was  most  imj 
tant  during  the  primitive  stages  of  human  speec 
The  Chinese  language  commands  no  more  tl 
about  450  distinct  sounds,  and  with  them  it  expres 
between  40,000  and  50,000  words  or  meaning 
These  meanings  are  now  kept  distinct  by  meant 
composition,  as  in  other  languages  by  derivation, 
in  the  radical  stage  words  with  more  than  twe 
significations  would  have  bewildered  the  hearer 
tirely,  without  some  hints  to  indicate  their  aci 
intention.  Such  hints  were  given  by  different  ii 
nations.  We  have  something  left  of  this  faculty 
the  tone  of  our  sentences.   We  distinguish  an  inte: 

■•  L^on  de  Rosny,  I.  c.  p.  301. 

•'  See  Beaulieu,  MSmoire  sur  lOrigine  de  la  Musique,  1863. 

*■  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langtuige^  First  Series,  p.  307. 
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gative  jfrom  a  positive  sentence  by  the  juising  of  our 
voice.  (Grone?  Gone.)  We  pronounce  Yes  very 
differently  when  we  mean  perhaps  (Yes,  this  may  be 
trne),  or  of  course  (Yes,  I  know  it),  or  really  (Yes  ? 
is  it  true?)  or  truly  (Yes,  I  will).  But  in  Chinese,  in 
A^x^namitic  (and  likewise  in  Siamese  and  Burmese), 
tti^se  modulations  have  a  much  wider  application, 
rixus  in  Annamitic,  ha  pronounced  with  the  grave 
J^ooent  means  a  lady,  an  ancestor ;  pronounced  with 
ttie  sharp  accent  it  means  the  favourite  of  a  prince ; 
P^XDnounced  with  the  semigrave  accent,  it  means  what 
1*^^  been  thrown  away ;  pronounced  with  the  grave 
^^^rxmmflex,  it  means  what  is  left  of  a  finit  after  it 
^^5X5  been  squeezed  out ;  pronounced  with  no  accent, 
^"^  means  three ;  pronounced  with  the  ascending 
<^^  interrogative  accent,  it  meaus  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Thus — 

Ba,  ba,  hk,  ba, 

• 

^s    said  to   mean,   if  properly   pronounced,    *  Three 
ladies  gave  a  box  on  the  ear  to  the  favourite  of  the 
PWnce.*    How  much  these  accents  must  be  exposed 
^o   fluctuations  in  difiPerent  dialects  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive.   Though  they  are  fixed  by  grammatical  rules, 
^Tid  though  their  neglect  causes  the   most  absurd 
i^istakes,   they  were  clearly  in   the   beginning   the 
^*^€re  expression  of  individual  feeling,  and  therefore 
*^We  to  much  greater  dialectic  variation  than  gram- 
^*^tical  forms,  properly  so  called.     But  let  us  take 
^^hat  we  might  call  grammatical  forms  in  Chinese, 
^n  order  to  see  how  differently  they  too  fare  in  dia- 
*^ctic  dispersion,  as  compjired  with  the  terminations 
^*f  inflectional  languages.     Though  the  grammatical 
organisation  of  Latin  is  well-nigh  used  up  in  French, 
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we  still  see  in  the  s  of  the  plural  a  remnant  of  the 
Latin  paradigm.     We  can  trace  the  one  back  to  the 
other.     But  in  Chinese,  where  the  plural  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  some  word  meaning  *  multitude, 
heap,  flock,  class,'  what  trace  of  original  relationship 
remains  when  one  dialect  uses  one,  another  another 
wordP    The  plural  in  Cochin-Chinese  is  formed  by 
placing  fo  before  the  substantive.     This  fo  means 
many,  or  a  certam  number.   It  may  exist  in  Chinese, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  used  there  to  form  the  pluraL 
Another  word  employed  for  forming  pluraU  is  nung, 
several,  and  this  again  is  wanting  in  Chinese.     It 
fortunately  happens,  however,  that  a  few  words  ex- 
pressive of  plurality  have  been  preserved  both  in 
Chinese  and  Cochin-Chinese ;  as,  for  instance,  chaung, 
clearly  the  Chinese  tchoung^^  meaning  conflux,  val- 
gus, all,  and  used  as  an  exponent  of  the  plural;  and 
kdkf  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Chinese  ko. 
The  last  identification  may  seem  doubtful ;  and  if  we 
suppose  that  choungy  too,  had   been  given  up  in 
Cochin-Chinese  as  a  term  of  plurality,  how  would 
the  tests  which  we  apply  for  discovering  the  original 
identity  of  the  Aryan  languages  have  helped  us  ia 
determining  the  real  and  close  relationship  between 
Chinese  and  Cochin-Chinese  ? 

The  present  indicative  is  formed  in  Cochin-Chinese 
by  simply  putting  the  personal  pronoun  before  the 
root.    Thus — 


Toy  men, 

I  love. 

Mai  men, 

thou  lovest. 

No  men, 

he  loves. 

Endlichor.  ChimsucJtt  GrammatiJk,  B.  162, 
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The  past  tense  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  da, 
which  means  *ab-eady.*    Thus — 

Toy  da  men.  I  loved. 

Mai  da  men,  thoa  lovedst. 

No  da  men,  he  loved. 

The  future  is  formed   by  the    addition  of   chi. 

Thus- 
Toy  ch^  men,  I  shall  love 
Mai  ch6  men,  thou  wilt  love. 
No  ch^  men,  he  will  love. 

Now,  have  we  any  right,  however  convinced  we 
may  be  of  the  close  relationship  between  Chinese  and 
Cochin-Chinese,  to  expect  the  same  forms  in  the  lan- 
^age  of  the  Mandarins  ?  Not  at  all.  The  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  in  Cochin-Chinese  is  not  a  pro- 
noun, but  means  *  servant.'  *  I  love  '  is  expressed  in 
that  civil  language  by  *  servant  loves.' ^°  In  Chinese 
the  same  polite  phraseology  is  constantly  observed,^* 
but  the  words  used  are  not  the  same,  and  do  not 
include  toyy  servant.  Instead  of  ngoy  I,  the  Chinese 
would  use  kua  ^m,  man  of  little  virtue ;  tciny  subject ; 
iuy  blockhead.^^     Nothing  can  be  more  polite ;  but 

^  L^n  de  Rosny,  /.  c.  302.  "  Endlicher,  §  206. 

•*  I  owe  the  following  note  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Stanislas  Julien : — 

*  La  maniere  dont  le  mot  ego  s'exprime  dans  les  difft&rentes  conditions 
est  fort  cnrieuse. 

'  Un  homme  ordinaire  dira  par  humility :  yu,  le  stupide ;  ^t,  le  frire 
cadet ;  siao-ti,  le  petit ;  nou-thsdi^  I'esclave. 

*  L'empereur  dit :  siao-tseu,  parvus  filius  ;  siao-etdj  parvus  infans.  Un 
prince  dit :  koua-jin,  exigus  virtutis  homo ;  Arou,  I'orphelin ;  pou-kou,  non 
bonus. 

'  Un  magistrat  supirieur  (on  pr^fet)  dit :  pen-fou,  ma  Tille  dii  premier 

n.  D 
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we  cannot  expect  that  different  nations  shonld  hit  on 
exactly  the  same  polite  speeches,  though  they  may 
agree  in  the  common  sense  of  grammar.  The  past 
tense  is  indicated  in  Chinese  by  particles  meaning 
*  already '  or  *  formerly/  but  we  do  not  find  among 
them  the  Annamitic  da.  The  same  applies  to  the 
future.  The  system  is  throughout  the  same,  but  the 
materials  are  different.  Shall  we  say,  therefore,  that 
these  languages  cannot  be  proved  to  be  related, 
because  they  do  not  display  the  same  criteria  of  re- 
lationship as' French  and  English,  Latin  and  Greek, 
Celtic  and  Sanskrit  ? 

I  tried  in  one  of  my  former  lectures  to  explnin 
some  of  the  causes  which  in  nomadic  dialects  pro- 
duce a  much  more  rapid  shedding  of  words  than  in 
literary  languages,  and  I  have  since  received  ample 
evidence  to  confirm  the  views  which  I  then  ex- 
pressed. I  was  not  aware  at  that  time  how  clearly 
Schelling,  in  his  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie  der 
Mytliologie  (vol.  i.  p.  114),  had  perceived  the  necessity 

ordre.    Un  mtigistrat  infSrieur  (sous-pr^fet) :  hia-kauanf  le  magjstimt 
infixne.     Pen-hicu,  ma  sous-prefecture;  pi-tchi,  la  basse  charge. 

*  Un  Tartare  parlant  a  I'empereur :  nou-thsaiy  Tesdave.  ' 

'  Un  roligieux  bouddhiste  :  pinscnffj  le  pauvre  religienz ;  iiao-mrng,  le 
petit  religieux. 

*  Une  femme  parlant  a  son  marl :  nou-ncUf  esclave-esclaTe ;  nou-hiOf 
esdaTe-maison ;  tsien-taiCt  la  m^prisable  concubine. 

'  Un  domcstique :  do^  le  domestiquo. 

'  Un  fils  parlant  k  son  p^rc :  pou-^iao,  pas  semblable  (c'eet-A-dire 
d^n^r^). 

'  Un  rieillard  dit:  lao-fon,  le  yieil  homme ;  lao-han^  le  rieux  Chinois ; 
lao'tchue  (vieux-stupide) ;  lao-hicou,  vieux-pourri. 

'  Un  religieux :  tao-sse  ;  pin-too,  le  pauvre  tao ;  siao-tao,  le  petit  tao. 

'Une  religieuse  bouddhiste:  pin-ni,  la  pauvre  religieuse;  siao-ni,  la 
petite  religieuse. 

*  Une  vieille  femme :  laO'Chin,  le  vieux  corps ;  lao-nian^,  la  vieille 
dame,  etc' 
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of  change  and  dialectic  variety  in  all  nomadic  lan- 
guages. Speaking  of  the  languages  of  Southern 
America,  as  described  by  Azara  in  his  voyages 
(voL  ii.),  he  says : — 

Among  that  population  the  Guarani  is  the  only  language 
which  is  understood  over  a  large  area,  and  even  this  point 
requires  more  earefiil  examination.  Apart  from  this,  as  Azara 
remaiks  (and  he  has  not  only  passed  through  these  countries, 
but  lived  in  them  for  years),  the  language  changes  from  clan 
to  clan,  from  cottage  to  cottage,  so  that  oflen  the  members  of 
one  and  the  same  family  only  imderstand  each  other.  Nay, 
the  very  power  of  speech  seems  sometimes  to  become  extinct. 
Their  voice  is  never  strong  or  sonorous ;  they  only  speak  low, 
never  loud,  even  when  they  are  being  killed.  They  hardly 
move  their  lips  while  speaking,  and  there  is  no  expression  in 
their  face  to  invite  attention.  They  evidently  dislike  speaking, 
and  if  they  see  a  friend  a  himdred  steps  off,  they  rather  run 
after  him  than  call  him.  Language,  therefore,  here  hovers  on 
the  very  edge,  and  one  step  more  would  entirely  put  an  end 
to  it. 

My  excellent  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  should  admire 
him  most  as  a  missionary,  or  as  a  scholar,  or  as  a 
bold  mariner,  meets  in  every  small  island  with  a  new 
language,  which  none  but  a  scholar  could  trace  back 
to  the  Melanesian  type.  *  What  an  indication,'  he 
writes,  *  of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  their  lives, 
the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  these  languages 
affords  !  In  each  generation,  for  aught  I  know,  they 
diverge  more  and  more ;  provincialisms  and  local 
words,  &c.,  perpetually  introduce  new  causes  for 
perplexity.' 

The  northern  peninsula  of  Celebes,  of  which  the 

i>  2 
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chief  town  is  Menado,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  qnite 
distinct  from  the  other  people  of  the  island.  They 
are  Malays,  but  have  something  of  the  Tartar  and 
something  of  the  European  in  their  physiognomy. 
They  agree  best  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines ;  and  Mr.  Wallace,  a  most  accurate  ob- 
server, supposes  that  they  have  come  from  those 
islands  originally  by  way  of  the  Siaou  and  Sanguir 
islands,  which  are  inhabited  by  an  allied  race.  Their 
languages  show  this  affinity,  differing  very  much 
from  all  those  of  the  rest  of  Celebes.  A  proof,  how- 
ever, of  the  antiquity  of  this  immigration,  and  of 
the  low  state  of  civilisation  in  which  they  must  hs^ve 
existed  for  long  periods,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  variety 
of  their  languages.  In  a  district  about  one  hundred 
miles  long  by  thirty  miles  wide,  not  less  than  ten 
distinct  languages  are  spoken.  Some  of  them  are 
confined  to  single  villages,  others  to  groups  of  three 
or  four;  and  though  of  course  they  have  a  certain 
family  resemblance,  they  are  yet  so  distinct  as  to  be 
mutually  unintelligible." 

I  shall  mention  to-day  but  one  new,  though  insig- 
nificant cause  of  change  in  the  Polynesian  languages, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  multifarious  influences  which  are  at  work  in 
nomadic  dialects,  constantly  changing  their  aspect 
and  multiplying  their  number ;  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  incredulous  how  little  we  know 
of  all  the  secret  springs  of  language  if  we  cotJBne  our 
researches  to  a  comparison  of  the  classical  tongues 
of  India,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

**  A.  R.  Wallace,  *  Man  in  tho  Malay  Archipelago/  IVaiuactiaiu  qf  thi 
Ethnological  Society ^  iii.  p.  206. 
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The  Tahitians/*  besides  their  metaphorical  ex- 
pressionSy  have  another  and  a  more  singular  mode  of 
displaying  their  reverence  towards  their  king,  by  a 
custom  which  they  term  Te  pi.  They  cease  to  em- 
ploy, in  the  common  language,  those  words  which 
form  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sovereign's  name,  or 
that  of  one  of  his  near  relatives,  and  invent  new 
terms  to  supply  their  place.  As  all  names  in  Poly- 
nesian are  significant,  and  as  a  chief  usually  has 
several,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  custom  must  produce 
a  considerable  change  in  the  language.  It  is  true 
that  this  change  is  only  temporary,  as  at  the  death 
of  the  king  or  chief  the  new  word  is  dropt,  and 
the  original  term  resumed.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  after  one  or  two  generations  the  old 
words  should  still  be  remembered  and  be  reinstated. 
Anyhow,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  missionaries,  by  em- 
ploj'ing  many  of  the  new  terms,  give  them  a  peiv 
maneney  which  will  defy  the  ceremonial  loyalty  of 
the  natives.  Vancouver  observes  {Voyage^  vol.  i. 
p.  185)  that  at  the  accession  of  Otu,  which  took  place 
between  the  visit  of  Cook  and  his  own,  no  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  most  common  words,  which  occur 
in  conversation,  had  been  entirely  changed.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  the  simple  words  which  ga  to 
make  up  a  compound  name  should  be  changed.  The 
alteration  of  one  is  esteemed  sufficient.  Thas  in 
Po-mare,  signifying  *  the  night  (po)  of  coughing 
{mare)  J*  only  the  first  word,  j>o,  has  been  dropped,  mi 
being  used  in  its  place.  So  in  Ai-mata  (eye-eater), 
the  name  of  the  present  queen,  the  ai  (eat)  has  been 
altered   to   amuy  and  the  mata  (eye)  retained.     In 

«*  Hide,  I  c.  p.  288. 
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Te-ariir-na-vaha'Toa  (the  chief  with  the  large  mouth), 
raa  alone  has  been  changed  to  maoro.  It  is  the 
same  as  if,  with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
either  the  word  victory  had  been  tabooed  altogether, 
or  only  part  of  it,  for  instance  tori^  so  as  to  make  it 
high  treason  to  speak  during  her  reign  of  Tories^ 
this  word  being  always  supplied  by  ajiother ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  Liberal-Conservative.  The  object 
was  clearly  to  guard  against  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign being  ever  used,  even  by  accident,  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  this  object  is  attained  by  tabooing 
even  one  portion  of  his  name. 

But  this  alteration  (as  Mr.  Hale  continues)  affects  not 
only  the  words  themselves,  but  syllables  of  similar  sound  in 
other  words.  Thus  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  being  Tu, 
not  only  was  this  word,  which  means  *  to  stind,*  changed  to 
tiOf  but  in  the  word  fetu,  star,  the  last  syllable,  though  having 
no  connection  except  in  sound,  with  the  word  tu,  underwent 
the  same  alteration — star  being  now  fetta;  tut'j  to  strike, 
became  tiai ;  and  tu  pa  pauy  a  corpse,  tia  pa  pau.  So  ha, 
four,  having  been  changed  to  maha,  the  word  ahay  split,  has 
been  altered  to  amaha,  and  murihd,  the  name  of  a  month,  to 
muridha.  When  the  word  ai  was  changed  to  amu,  niaraai^ 
the  name  of  a  certain  wind  (in  llarotongan,  nvaranai)^  became 
maraaimu 

The  mode  of  alteration,  or  the  manner  of  forming  new 
terms,  seems  to  be  arbitrary.  In  many  cases,  the  substitutes 
are  made  by  changing  or  dropping  some  letter  or  letters  of 
the  original  word,  as  hopoi  for  hapaiy  to  carry  in  the  arms ; 
enc  for  honOj  to  mend;  au  for  tau,  fit;  hio  for  tio^  to  look; 
ea  for  ara,  path ;  vau  for  varw,  eight ;  vea  for  vera,  not,  &c. 
In  other  cases,  the  word  substituted  is  one  which  had  before 
a  meaning  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  term  disused — as  tiay 
straight,  upright,  is  used  instead  of  tu,  to  stand  ^  pae,  part^ 
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divisioD,  instead  of  ntna^  five ;  piti,  together,  has  replacad  nta, 
two,  &C.  In  some  cases,  the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  new 
word  is  unknown,  and  it  may  be  a  mere  invention — as  ofai 
for  ohatUf  stone ;  pape,  for  vat,  water ;  poke  for  mate,  dead, 
&c  Some  have  been  adopted  from  the  neighbouring  Pau- 
motuan,  as  rui,  night,  from  ruki,  dark ;  fene,  six,  from  hene  ; 
avae,  moon,  from  kawake. 

It  is  evident  that  but  for  the  rule  by  which  the  old  terms 
are  revived  on  the  death  of  the  person  in  whose  name  they 
entered,  the  language  might,  in  a  few  centuries,  have  been 
completely  changed,  not,  indeed,  in  its  grammar,  but  in  its 
vocabulary. 

It  might,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the  Te  pi  is  a  mere 
accident,  a  fancy  peculiar  to  a  fanciful  race,  but  far 
too  unimportant  to  claim  any  consideration  from  the 
philosophical  student  of  language.  I  confess  that  at 
first  it  appeared  to  myself  in  the  same  light,  but  my 
attention  was  lately  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  the  same 
peculiarity,  or  at  least  something  very  like  it,  exists 
in  the  Kafir  languages.  *  The  Kafir  women,'  as  we 
are  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  Kafir  language,^^  *have  many  words 
peculiar  to  themselves.     This  arises  from  a  national 

*•  The  Kafir  Language,  comprising  a  sketch  of  its  history;  which  in- 
cludes a  general  classification  of  South  African  dialects,  ethnographical 
and  ge<^rraphical ;  remarks  upon  its  nature ;  and  a  grammar.  By  the 
Rer.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  Wesleyan  missionary  in  British  Kaflfraria.  King 
William's  Town  :  printed  for  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ;  sold  by 
GodlontoD  and  White,  Graham's  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by 
John  Mason,  68,  Paternoster  Row,  Tx>ndon.  1850.  A ppleyard's  remarks 
on  Ukuhlonipa  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  the 
anther  of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 

S©e  also  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  147,  and  the  Rev.  J. 

L.  Dohne,  Zulu-Kafir  IHciionary,  Cape  Town,  1857,  s.v.  hlonipa,  to  be 

bftshfol,  to  keep  at  a  distance  through  timidity,  to  shun  approach,  to 

AToid  mentioning  one's  name,  to  be  respectful.     On  Ukuhlonipa  in 

TummniA,  see  Bonwick,  Jkiily  Life  in  Tasmania ^  p.  146. 
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custom,  called  TIJcuhlonipa,  which  forbids  their  pro- 
nouncing any  word  which  may  happen  to  contain  a 
sound  similar  to  one  in  the  names  of  their  nearest 
male  relations/  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  words 
substituted  are  at  first  no  more  than  family  idioms — 
nay,  that  they  would  be  confined  to  the  gossip  of 
women,  and  not  enter  into  the  conversation  of  men. 
But  the  influence  of  women  on  the  language  of  each 
generation  is  much  greater  than  that  of  men.  We 
very  properly  call  our  language  in  Germany  our 
mother-tongue,  Unsere  Muttersjyrachey  for  it  is  &om 
our  mothers  that  we  learn  it,  with  all  its  peculiarities, 
faults,  idioms,  accents.  Cicero,  in  his  *  Brutus '  (c. 
58),  said: — *It  makes  a  great  difference  whom  we 
hear  at  home  every  day,  and  with  whom  we  speak  as 
boys,  and  how  our  fathers,  our  tutors,  and  our 
mothers  speak.  We  read  the  letters  of  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  it  is  clear  from  them  that 
her  sons  were  brought  up  not  in  the  lap,  but,  so  to 
say,  in  the  very  breath  and  speech  of  their  mother/ 
And  again  (Rhet.  iii.  12),  when  speaking  of  his 
mother-in-law,  Crassus  said,  *When  I  hear  Lselia 
(for  women  keep  old  fashions  more  readily,  because, 
as  they  do  not  hear  the  conversation  of  many  people, 
they  will  always  retain  what  they  learned  at  first) ; 
but  when  I  hear  her,  it  is  as  if  I  were  listening  to 
Plautus  and  Nsevius.' 

But  this  is  not  all.  Dante  ascribed  the  first  at- 
tempts at  using  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Italy  for  literary 
compositions  to  the  silent  influence  of  ladies  who  did 
not  understand  the  Latin  language.  Now  this  vulgar 
Italian,  before  it  became  the  literary  language  of 
Italy,  held  very  much  the  same  position  there  as  the 
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so-called  Prikrit  dialects  in  India ;  and  these  PiAkrit 
dialects  first  assumed  a  literary  position  in  the  San- 
skrit plays  where  female  characters,  both  high  and 
low,  are  introduced  as  speaking  Pr&krit,  instead  of 
the  Sanskrit  employed  by  kings,  noblemen,  and 
priests.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  language  of  women, 
or,  if  not  of  women  exclusively,  at  all  events  of  women 
and  domestic  servants,  gradually  entering  into  the 
literary  idiom,  and  in  later  times  even  supplanting  it 
altogether ;  for  it  is  from  the  Prflkrit,  and  not  from 
the  literary  Sanskrit,  that  the  modem  vernaculars 
of  India  branched  ofiF  in  course  of  time.  Nor  is  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  two  such  representatives  of 
one  and  the  same  language  as  Sanskrit  and  Prfikrit 
confined  to  India.  On  the  conti-ary,  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  several  lanjniaj^fes  divide  themselves  from 
the  first  into  two  great  branches;  one  showing  a 
more  manly,  the  other  a  more  feminine  character ; 
one  richer  in  consonants,  the  other  richer  in  vowels ; 
one  more  tenacious  of  the  original  grammatical  ter- 
minations, the  other  more  inclined  to  slur  over  these 
terminations,  and  to  simplify  grammar  by  the  use  of 
circumlocutions.  Thus  we  have  Greek  in  its  two 
dialects,  the  -^olic  and  the  Ionic,  with  their  sub- 
divisions, the  Doric  and  Attic.  In  German  we  find 
the  High  and  the  Low  German;  in  Celtic, the  Gadhelic 
and  Cymric,  as  in  India  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  an  unlikely  explanation,  that, 
as  Grimm  suggested  in  the  case  of  High  and  Low 
German,  so  likewise  in  the  other  Aryan  languages, 
the  stem  and  strict  dialects,  the  Sanskrit,  the  -ffiolic, 
the  Gadhelic,  represent  the  idiom  of  the  fathers  and 
brothers,  used  at  public  assemblies ;    while  the  soft 
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and  simpler  dialects,  the  PrS,krit,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Cymric,  sprang  originally  from  the  domestic  idiom  of 
mothers,  sisters,  and  servants  at  home. 

But  whether  the  influence  of  the  language  of  women 
be  admitted  on  this  large  scale  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  through  a  thousand  smaller  channels  their  idioms 
everywhere  find  admission  into  the  domestic  oonver- 
sation  of  the  whole  family,  andinto  the  public  speeches 
of  their  assemblies.  The  greater  the  ascendancy  of 
the  female  element  in  society,  the  greater  the  influence 
of  their  language  on  the  language  of  a  family  or  a 
clan,  a  village  or  a  town.  The  cases,  however,  that 
are  mentioned  of  women  speaking  a  totally  different 
language  from  the  men,  cannot  be  used  in  confirmation 
of  this  view.  The  Caribe  women,  for  instance,  in  the 
Antille  Islands,**^  spoke  a  language  different  from  that 
of  their  husbands,  because  the  Caribes  had  killed  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  Arawakes  and  married 
their  women ;  and  something  similar  seems  to  have 
taken  place  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Greenland.*' 
Yet  even  these  isolated  cases  show  how,  among  savage 
races,  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  language  may  be 
influenced  by  what  we  should  call  purely  accidental 
causes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Kafir  language,  wo  find  in  it 
clear  traces  that  what  may  have  been  originally  a  mere 
feminine  peculiarity — the  result,  if  you  like,  of  the 
bashfulness  of  the  Kafir  ladies — extended  its  influence. 
For,  in  the  same  way  as  the  women  eschew  words 
which  contain  a  sound  similar  to  the  names  of  their 
nearest  male  relatives,  the  men  also  of  certain  Kafir 

*•  Hervas,  Catahgo,  i.  p.  212.  «»  Bid,  i.  p.  369. 
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tribes  feel  a  prejudice  against  employing  a  word  that 
is  similar  in  sound  to  the  name  of  one  of  their  former 
chiefs.  Thus,  the  Amambalu  do  not  use  ilanga^  the 
general  word  for  sun,  because  their  first  chief's  name 
was  Ulangay  but  employ  isota  instead.  For  a  similar 
reason,  the  Amagqunukwebi  substitute  immela  for 
isitsJietshey  the  general  term  for  knife.** 

Here,  then,  we  may  perceive  two  things :  first,  the 
influence  which  a  mere  whim,  if  it  once  becomes 
stereotyped,  may  exercise  on  the  whole  character  of 
a  language  (for  we  must  remember  that  as  every 
woman  had  her  own  male  relations,  and  every  trib6 
its  own  ancestors,  a  large  number  of  words  must 
constantly  have  been  tabooed  and  supplanted  in  these 
African  and  Polynesian  dialects) ;  secondly,  the  cu- 
rious coincidence  that  two  great  branches  of  speech, 
the  Kafir  and  the  Polynesian,  should  share  in  common 
what  at  first  sight  would  seem  a  merely  accidental 
idiosyncrasy,  a  thing  that  might  have  been  thought 
of  once,  but  never  again.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
such  principles  as  the  Te  pi  and  the  JJhuldoiiipa  could 
never  become  powerful  agents  in  the  literary  languages 
of  civilised  nations,  and  that  we  must  not  look  for 
traces  of  their  influence  either  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or 
Latin,  as  known  to  us.^^  But  it  is  for  tliat  very  reason 
that  the  study  of  what  I  call  Nomad  languages,  as 
distinguished  from  State  languages,  becomes  so  in- 
structive. We  see  in  them  what  we  can  no  longer 
expect  to  see  even  in  the  most  ancient  Sanskrit  or 
Hebrew.  "We  watch  the  childhood  of  language  with 
all  its  childish  freaks,  and  we  learn  at  least  this  one 

•  Appleyaid,  /.  e.  p.  70. 

*  fiee  LofMan  Larchey,  Les  Excentricith  du  iMngage:  Paris,  1865. 
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lesson,  that  there  ofteii  is  more  in  real  language  than 
is  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 

One  more  testimony  in  support  of  these  views. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  in  his  latest  work,  *  The  Naturalist 
on  the  Amazons,'  writes  : — 

But  language  is  not  a  sure  guide  in  the  filiation  of  Brazi- 
lian tribes,  seven  or  eight  languages  being  sometimes  spoken 
on  the  same  river  within  a  distance  of  200  or  300  miles. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  in  Indian  habits  which  lead  to 
a  quick  corruption  of  language  and  segregation  of  dialects. 
When  Indians,  men  or  women,  are  conversing  amongst  them- 
selves, they  seem  to  take  jJeasuro  in  inventing  new  modes  of 
pronunciation,  or  in  distorting  Avords.  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  the  Avhole  party  Avill  laugh  when  the  wit  of  the  circle 
perpetrates  a  new  slang  term,  and  these  new  words  are  very 
often  retained.  I  have  noticed  this  during  long  voyages  made 
with  Indian  crews.  When  such  alterations  occur  amongst  a 
family  or  horde,  which  often  live  many  years  without  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  the  local  corruptioii 
of  language  becomes  perpetuated.  Single  hordes  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe,  and  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  same  river, 
thus  become,  in  the  course  of  many  years*  isolation,  tudn« 
telligible  to  other  hordes,  as  happens  with  the  Collinas  on  the 
Junia.  I  think  it,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  invent  new  words  and  new  modes  of  pronunciation, 
added  to  the  small  population  and  habits  of  isolation  of  hordes 
and  tribes,  are  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  diversity  of  lan- 
guages in  South  America. — (Vol.  i.  pp.  32&-80.) 

As  I  intend  to  limit  the  present  course  of  lectures 
chiefly  to  Greek  and  Latin,  with  its  Romance  ofiGshootB; 
English,  with  its  Continental  kith  and  kin ;  and 
the  much-abused,  though  indispensable,  Sanskrit^  I 
thought  it  necessary  thus  from  tJie  beginning  to 
guard  against  the  misapprehension  that  the  study  of 
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Sandkrit  and  its  cognate  dialects  could  supply  us  with 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  Science  of  Language.  It 
can  do  so  as  little  as  an  exploration  of  the  tertiary 
epoch  could  tell  us  all  about  the  stratification  of  the 
earth.  But,  nevertheless,  it  can  tell  us  a  great  deal. 
By  displaying  the  minute  laws  that  regulate  the 
changes  of  each  consonant,  each  vowel,  each  accent, 
it  disciplines  the  student,  and  teaches  him  respect  for 
every  jot  and  tittle  in  any,  even  the  most  barbarous, 
dialect  he  may  hereafter  have  to  analyse.  By  help- 
ing us  to  an  understanding  of  that  language  in  which 
we  think,  and  of  others  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  it 
makes  us  perceive  the  great  importance  which  the 
Science  of  Language  has  for  the  Science  of  the  Mind. 
Nay,  it  shows  that  the  two  are  inseparable,  and  that 
without  a  proper  analysis  of  human  language  we  shall 
never  arrive  at  a  true  knowledgre  of  the  human  mind. 
I  quote  from  Leibniz :  '  I  believe  truly,'  he  says,  *  that 
languages  are  the  best  mirror  of  the  human  mind,  and 
that  an  exact  analysis  of  the  signification  of  words 
would  make  us  better  acquainted  than  an^iihing  else 
with  the  operations  of  the  understanding.' 

I  propose  to  divide  my  lectures  into  two  parts.  I 
shall  first  treat  of  what  may  be  called  the  body  or  the 
outside  of  language,  the  sounds  in  which  language  is 
clothed,  whether  we  call  them  letters,  syllables,  or 
words ;  describing  their  origin,  their  formation,  and 
the  laws  which  determine  their  growth  and  decay. 
In  this  part  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  important  principles  of  Etymology. 

In  the  second  part  I  mean  to  investigate  what  may 
be  called  the  soul  or  the  inside  of  language ;  examin- 
ing the  first  conceptions  that  claimed  utterance,  their 
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combinations  and  ramifications,  their  growth, 
decay,  and  their  resuscitation.  In  that  part  we 
have  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  fundamental 
ciples  of  Mythology,  both  ancient  and  modem,  i 
determine  the  sway,  if  any,  which  language  at 
exercises  over  our  thoughts. 
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LECTURE   11. 

LANGUAGE   AND   BEASON. 

division  of  my  subject  which  I  sketched  out 
the  end  of  my  last  lecture  is  liable,  I  am  aware^ 
e  grave  objections.  To  treat  of  sound  as  in- 
lent  of  meaning,  of  thought  as  independent  of 
seems  to  defy  one  of  the  best  established  prin- 
of  the  science  of  language.  Where  do  we  ever 
n  reality,  I  mean  in  the  world  such  as  it  is,  with 
ate  sounds — sounds  like  those  that  form  the 
f  language,  existing  by  themselves,  and  inde- 
it  of  language  ?  No  human  being  utters  arti- 
sounds  without  an  object,  a  purpose,  a  mean- 
The  endless  configurations  of  sound  which  are 
?d  in  our  dictioparies  would  have  no  existence 
they  would  be  the  mere  ghost  of  a  language, 
they  stood  there  as  the  embodiment  of  thought, 
realisation  of  ideas.  Even  the  interjections 
we  use,  the  cries  and  screams  which  are  the 
3ors,  or,  according  to  others,  the  elements,  of 
ate  speech,  never  exist  without  meaning.  Arti- 
sound  is  always  an  utterance,  a  bringing  out  of 

F'r.  II.:  'ManasA  v4  ishitA  vAg  vadati,  ykm  hy  anya- 
ikam  vadatya  suryA  vAi  sA  vAg  adeva^ush/A.'  *The 
akfl  0.9  impelled  by  the  mind ;  if  one  utters  speech  with  a 
mind  or  meaning,  that  is  demoniacal  speech,  not  loved  by  the 
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sometliing  that  is  within,  a  manifestation  or  revela- 
tion of  something  that  wants  to  manifest  and  to  reveal 
itself.  It  would  be  difierent  if  language  had  been  in- 
vented by  agreement ;  if  certain  wise  kings,  priests, 
and  philosophers  had  put  their  heads  together  and 
decreed  that  certain  conceptions  should  be  labelled 
and  ticketed  with  certain  sounds.  In  that  case  we 
might  speak  of  the  sound  as  the  outside,  of  the  ideas 
as  the  inside  of  language  ;  and  no  objection  could  be 
raised  to  our  treating  each  of  them  separately. 

Why  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  living  human 
language  as  having  originated  in  a  conventional  agree- 
ment, I  endeavoured  to  explain  in  one  of  my  former 
lectures.  But  I  should  by  no  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  denying  the  possibility  of  framing  some  lan- 
guage in  this  artificial  manner,  aft^  men  have  once 
learnt  to  speak  and  to  reason.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  an  artificial,  still  more  of  a  uni- 
versal language.  But  if  this  problem  were  really  so 
absurd,  a  man  like  Leibniz  would  hardly  have  tskken 
so  deep  an  interest  in  its  solution.  That  such  a 
language  should  ever  come  into  practical  use,  or  that 
the  whole  earth  should  in  that  manner  ever  be  of  one 
language  and  one  speech  again,  is  hard  to  conceive. 
But  that  the  problem  itself  admits  of  a  solution,  and 
of  a  very  perfect  solution,  cannot  be  doubted. 

As  there  prevails  much  misconception  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  devote  part  of  this  lecture  to  a  statement 
of  what  has  been  achieved  in  framing  a  philosophical 
and  universal  language. 

Leihnizy  in  a  letter  to  Remond  de  Montmort,  written 
two  years  before  his  death,  expressed  himself  with  the 
greatest  confidence  on  the  value  of  what  he  calls  his 
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Spdcieuse  gSnirale^  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
had  then  acquired  a  perfectly  clear  insight  into  his 
ideal  of  a  universal  language.'  *K  he  succeeded/ 
he  writes,  *  in  stirring  up  distinguished  men  to  culti- 
vate the  calculus  with  infinitesimals,  it  was  because 
he  could  give  palpable  proofs  of  its  use ;  but  he  had 
spoken  to  the  Marquis  de  L'Hopital  and  others,  of 
his  SpSdeuse  gmeralcy  without  gaining  from  them 
more  attention  than  if  he  had  been  telling  them  of  a 
dream.  He  ought  to  be  able,  he  adds,  to  support  his 
theory  by  some  palpable  use ;  but  for  that  purpose  he 
would  have  to  carry  out  a  part  of  his  Characteristics — 
no  easy  matter,  particularly  circumstanced  as  he  then 
was,  deprived  of  the  conversation  of  men  who  would 
encourage  and  help  him  in  this  work.' 

A  few  months  before  this  letter,  Leibniz  spoke 
with  perfect  assurance  of  his  favourite  theory.  He 
admitted  the  difficulty  of  inventing  and  arranging 
this  philosophical  language  ;  but  he  maintained  that, 
if  once  carried  out,  it  could  be  acquired  by  others 
without  a  dictionary,  and  with  comparative  ease.  He 
should  be  able  to  carry  it  out,  he  said,  if  he  were 
younger  and  less  occupied,  or  if  young  men  of  talent 
were  by  his  side.  A  few  eminent  men  might  complete 
the  work  in  five  years,  and  within  two  years  they 
might  bring  out  the  systems  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics in  the  form  of  an  incontrovertible  calculus. 

Leibniz  died  before  he  could  lay  before  the  world 
the  outlines  of  his  philosophical  language,  and  many 
even  among  his  admirers  have  expressed  their  doubts 
whether  he  ever  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature 
of  such  a  language.     It   seems  hardly  compatible, 

•  (rukratter,  G.  W.  Froiherr  von  Leibnitz,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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however,  with  the  character  of  Leibniz  to  suppose 
that  he  should  have  spoken  so  confidently,  that  he 
should  actually  have  placed  this  Specieuse  ginerale 
on  a  level  with  his  di£Perential  calculus,  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  dream.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Leibniz 
was  acquainted  with  a  work  which,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  attracted  much  attention 
in  England,  '  The  Essay  towards  a  Eeal  Character 
and  a  Philosophical  Language,''  by  Bishop  Wilkins 
(London,  1668),  and  that  he  perceived  at  once  that 
the  scheme  there  traced  out  was  capable  of  much 
greater  perfection.  This  work  had  been  published  by 
the  Eoyal  Society,  and  the  author's  name  was  so  well 
known  as  one  of  its  founders,  that  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Hanoverian  philoso- 
pher, who  was  in  such  frequent  correspondence  with 
members  of  that  society.* 

Now,  though  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
Bishop  Wilkins  and  his  Universal  Language,  his  work 
seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  offer  the  best 
solution  that  has  yet  been  offered  of  a  problem  which, 
if  of  no  practical  importance,  is  of  great  interest  from 
a  merely  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
Bishop's  scheme  without  entering  into  particulars 
which  caimot  be.  but  tedious,  it  will  help  us,  I  believe, 
towards   a  better  imderstanding   of  real  language, 

*  Tho  work  of  Bishop  Wilkins  U  Analysed  and  criticised  by  Loid 
MoiiIhhUIo,  in  tlio  si'cond  volumo  of  liis  Origin  and  Progrtst  of  Language^ 
J'^linhurgh,  1774. 

♦  This  Huiii>)8ition  lias  been  confirmi-d  by  a  passage  in  which  Leibnis 
jictually  quotod  Bishop  Wilkins.  Soe  IJonfey,  Geschickte  der  Spraekm 
wi»s>uM'haft,  p.  241);  Trendelenburg,  in  tlio  Monateberichif  der  Beiiintr 
Akadnnir,  18(>0,  p.  37.)  ;  and  a  note  in  the  French  translation  of  my 
Lectures  by  Harris  and  PciTOt,  p.  57. 
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if  we  can  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  what  an  artificial 
langoage  would  be,  and  Low  it  would  differ  from. 
Uvingspeeclu 

The  primary  object  of  the  Bishop  was  not  to  invent 
a  new  spoken  language,  though  he  arrives  at  that  in 
the  end,  but  to  contrive  a  system  of  writing  or  repre- 
senting our  thoughts  that  should  be  universally  in- 
telligible. We  have,  for  instance,  our  numerical 
figures,  which  are  understood  by  people  speaking 
different  languages,  and  which,  though  differently 
pronounced  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  convey 
everywhere  the  same  idea.  We  have  besides  such 
signs  as  -h  plus,  —  minus,  x  to  be  multiplied,  -r-  to 
be  divided,  =  equal,  <  greater,  >  smaller,  0  sun, 
O  moon,  ®  earth,  %  Jupiter,  b  Saturn,  s  Mars,  ^ 
Venus,  &c.,  which  are  intelligible  to  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  all  over  the  world. 

Now  if  to  every  thing  and  notion, — I  quote  from  Bishop 
Wilkins  (p.  21) — there  were  assigned  a  distinct  mark,  to- 
gether with  some  provision  to  express  grammatical  derivations 
and  inflexions,  this  might  suffice  as  to  one  great  end  of  a  real 
character,  namely,  the  expression  of  our  conceptions  by  marks, 
which  shall  signify  things,  and  not  words.  And  so,  likewise, 
if  several  distinct  words  (sounds)  were  assigned  to  tlie  names 
of  sach  things,  with  certain  invariable  rules  for  all  such 
grammatical  derivations  and  inflexions,  and  such  only  as  are 
natural  and  necessary,  this  would  make  a  much  more  easy  and 
convenient  language  than  is  yet  in  being. 

This  suggestion,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  the 
one  which  Bishop  Wilkins  carried  out,  has  lately  been 
taken  up  by  Don  Sinibaldo  de  MaSy  in  his  Ideographie,^ 

*  IdiograpkU,  M^moire  sur  1a  possibility  et  'a  facility  dc  former  une 
Acritim  gto^mle  au  mojeu  de  laquelle  tous  les  peuplcs  puissent  s'en- 

B  2 
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He  gives  a  list  of  2,600  figures,  all  formed  after  the 
pattern  of  musical  notes,  and  he  assigns  to  each  a 
certain  meaning.  According  to  the  interval  in  which 
the  head  of  such  a  note  is  placed,  the  same  sign  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  an  ad- 
verb. Thus  the  same  sign  might  be  used  to  express 
love,  to  love,  loving,  and  lovingly,  by  simply  moving 
its  head  on  the  lines  and  spaces  fiom  f  to  e,  d,  and 
c.  Another  system  of  signs  is  then  added  to  express 
gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mood,  and  other 
grammatical  categories,  and  a  system  of  hieroglyphics 
is  thus  formed,  by  which  the  author  succeeds  in 
rendering  the  first  150  verses  of  the  -ffineid.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  the  author  remarks,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  his  2,000  signs  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  learning  several  languages ;  it  is  perfectly 
true,  also,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  of 
his  grammatical  notation,  which  excludes  by  its  veiy 
nature  everything  that  is  anomalous.  The  whote 
grammatical  framework  consists  of  thirty-nine  signs, 
whereas,  as  Don  Sinibaldo  remarks,  we  have  in 
rrench  310  different  terminations  for  the  simple 
tenses  of  the  ten  regular  conjugations,  1,755  for  the 
thirty-nine  irregular  conjugations,  and  200  for  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  a  sum  total  of  2,265  terminationSi 
which  must  be  learnt  by  heart.*  It  is  perfectly  tme, 
again,  that  few  persons  would  ever  use  more  than 
4,000  words,  and  that  by  having  the  same  sign  used 
throughout  as  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  adverb,  this 

tondre  mutucUoment  sans  que  les  uns  connaissent  la  laDgue  des  autzf«: 
ccrit  par  Don  Sinibaldo  de  Mas,  Envoye  extraordinaire  et  Miuistre 
pl^nipotentiairo  de  S.  M.  C.  en  Chine.    Piiris:  B.  Duprat^  1863. 
*  Page  99. 
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number  might  still  be  considerably  reduced.  There  is, 
however,  this  fundamental  difficulty,  that  the  assign- 
ment of  a  certain  sign  to  a  certain  idea  is  purely 
arbitrary  in  this  system,  a  difficulty  which,  as  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show.  Bishop  Wilkins  endea- 
voured to  overcome  in  a  very  ingenious  and  truly 
philosophical  way. 

If  these  marks  or  notes  (he  writes)  could  be  so  contrived 
as  to  hare  such  a  dependence  upon,  and  i-elation  to,  one 
another,  as  might  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  and 
notions  which  they  represented  ;  and  so,  likewise,  if  the  names 
of  things  could  be  so  ordered  as  to  contain  such  a  kind  of 
affinity  or  opposition  in  their  letters  and  sounds,  as  might  be 
some  way  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  which  they 
signified ;  this  would  yet  be  a  farther  advantage  superadded, 
by  which,  besides  the  best  way  of  helping  the  memory  by 
natural  method,  the  understanding  likewise  would  be  highly 
improved ;  and  we  should,  by  learning  the  character  and  the 
names  of  things,  be  instructed  likewise  in  their  natures,  the 
knowledge  of  both  of  which  ought  to  be  conjoined.^ 

The  Bishop,  then,  imdertakes  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  classification  of  all  that  is  or  can  be  known, 
and  he  makes  this  dictionary  of  notions  the  basis  of 
a  corresponding  dictionary  of  signs,  both  written  and 
spoken.  All  this  is  done  with  great  circumspection, 
and  if  we  consider  that  it  was  undertaken  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  carried  out  by  one  man  single- 
handed,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  judge  leniently  of 
what  may  now  seem  to  us  antiquated  and  imperfect 
in  his  catalogue  raisonne  of  human  knowledge.  A 
careful  consideration  of  his  work  will  show  us  why 
this  language,  which  was  meant  to  be  permanent, 

'  Page  21. 
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nncliangeable,  and  universal,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
by  its  very  nature,  be  constantly  shifting.  As  our 
knowledge  advances,  the  classification  of  our  notions 
is  constantly  remodelled ;  nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  all 
advancement  of  learning  may  be  called  a  corrected 
classification  of  our  notions.  If  a  plant,  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Linnseus,  or  according  to  that 
of  Bishop  Wilkins,  has  its  own  peculiar  place  in  their 
synopsis  of  knowledge,  and  its  own  peculiar  sign  in 
their  summary  of  philosophical  language,  every  change 
in  the  classification  of  plants  would  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  philosophical  nomenclature.  The  whale, 
for  instance,  is  classified  by  Bishop  Wilkins  as  b,  fishy 
falling  under  the  division  of  viviparovs  and  oblong. 
Fishes,  in  general,  are  classed  as  sTibstances,  animaUy 
sensitivey  sanguineottSy  and  the  sign  attached  to  the 
whale,  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  expresses  every  one  of 
those  differences  which  mark  its  place  in  his  system 
of  knowledge.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  treat  the 
whale  no  longer  as  a  fish,  but  as  a  mammal,  its  place 
is  completely  shifted,  and  its  sign  or  name,  if  re- 
tained, would  mislead  us  quite  as  much  as  the  names 
of  rainbow,  thunderbolt,  sunset,  and  others,  expres- 
sive of  ancient  ideas  which  we  know  to  be  erroneous. 
This  would  happen  even  in  strictly  scientific  subjects. 
Chemistry  adopted  acid  as  the  technical  name  of 
a  class  of  bodies  of  which  those  first  recognised  in 
science  were  distinguished  by  sourness  of  taste.  But 
as  chemical  knowledge  advanced,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  compounds  precisely  analogous  in 
essential  character,  which  were  not  sour,  and  conse- 
quently acidity  was  but  an  accidental  quality  of  some 
of  these  bodies,  not  a  necessary  or  universal  character 
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of  all.  It  was  thought  too  la.te  to  change  the  name, 
and  accordinglj  in  all  European  languages  the  term 
€Uixdy  or  its  etymological  equivalent,  is  now  applied  to 
rock-crystal,  quartz,  and  flint. 

In  like  manner,  from  a  similar  misapplication  of 
9cdiy  in  scientific  use,  chemists  class  the  substance  of 
which  junk-bottles,  French  mirrors,  windows,  and 
opera  glasses  are  made,  among  the  saltsy  while  ana- 
lysts have  declared  that  the  essential  character,  not 
only  of  other  so-called  salts,  but  of  common  kitchen 
salt,  the  salt  of  salts,  has  been  mistaken ;  that  salt  is 
not  salty  and,  accordingly,  have  excluded  that  sub- 
stance from  the  class  of  bodies  upon  which,  as  their 
truest  representative,  it  had  bestowed  its  name.* 

The  Bishop  begins  by  dividing  all  things  which 
may  be  the  subjects  of  language  into  six  classes  or 
genera,  which  he  again  subdivides  by  their  several 
differences.     These  six  classes  comprise : — 

A.  Transcendental  Notions. 

B.  Substances. 

C.  Quantities. 

D.  Qualities. 

E.  Actions. 
r.  Eelations. 

In  B  to  P  we  easily  recognise  the  principal  pre- 
dicaments or  categories  of  logic,  the  pigeon-holes  in 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  thought  they  could 
stow  away  all  the  ideas  that  ever  entered  the  human 
mind.  Under  A  we  me^t  with  a  number  of  more 
abstract  conceptions,  such  as  kindy  cause,  conditiony  &c. 

•  Bf&nih,  Hittory  of  the  English  Laguage,  p.  211 ;  Liebig,  Chcmische 
Brvje,  4th  edit.  i.  p.  96. 
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By  subdividing  these  six  classes,  the  Bishop  arrives 
in  the  end  at  forty  classes,  which,  according  to  him, 
comprehend  everything  that  can  be  known  or  ima- 
gined, and  therefore  everything  that  can  possibly 
claim  expression  in  a  language,  whether  natural  or 
artificial.  To  begin  with  the  beginuing,  we  find  that 
his  transcendental  notions  refer  either  to  things  or  to 
words.     Referring  to  things,  we  have 

I.  Tbanscendemtals  General,  siich  as  the  notions  of  ktnd^ 
causej  differences^  end,  means,  mode.  Here,  under  kindy  we 
should  find  such  notions  as  being,  thing,  notion,  name,  sub- 
stance, accident,  &c.  Under  notions  of  cause  we  meet  with 
author,  tool,  aim,  stuff,  &c. 

II.  Transcendental  of  Mixed  Relation,  such  as  the 
notions  of  general  quantity,  continued  quantity^  discontinued 
quantity,  quality,  whole  and  part.  Under  general  quantity 
the  notions  of  greatness  and  littleness,  excess  and  defect; 
under  continued  quantity  those  of  length,  breadth,  depth,  <&c., 
would  find  their  places. 

III.  Transcendental  Relations  of  Actions,  such  as  the 
notions  of  simple  action  (putting,  fciking),  cotnparate  action 
(joining,  repeating,  &c.),  business  (preparing,  designing,  be- 
ginning), commerce  (delivering,  paying,  reckoning),  event 
(gaining,  keeping,  refreshing),  motion  (going,  leading,  meet- 
ing)- 

rV.  The  Transcendental  Notions  op  Discourse,  compre- 
hending all  that  is  commonly  comprehended  imder  grammar 
and  logic:  ideas  such  as  noun,  verb,  particle,  prose,  verse,  letter, 
syllogism,  question,  afErmativc,  negative,  and  many  more. 

After  these  general  notions,  which  constitute  the  first  four 
classes,  but  before  what  we  should  call  the  categories,  the 
Bishop  admits  two  independent  classes  of  transcendental  notions, 
one  for  Ood,  the  other  for  the  World,  neither  of  which,  as  he 
says,  can  be  treated  as  predicaments,  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  any  subordinate  species. 
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V.  The  fifth  class,  therefore,  consists  entirely  of  the  idea  of 
God. 

VI.  The  sixth  class  comprehends  the  World  or  universe, 
diTided  into  spiritual  and  corporeal^  and  embracing  such 
notions  as  spirit,  angel,  soul,  heaven,  planet,  earth,  land,  &c. 

After  this  we  arrive  at  the  five  categories,  subdivided  into 
thirty-four  subaltern  genera,  which,  together  with  the  six 
claaaes  of  transcendental  notions,  complete,  in  the  end,  his 
forty  genera.  The  Bishop  begins  ^vith  substance^  the  first 
difference  of  which  he  makes  to  be  inanimate^  and  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  of 

V IT. -Element,  as  his  seventh  genus.  Of  this  there  are 
several  difirerences,^r«,  air^  water,  earth,  each  comprehending 
a  number  of  minor  species. 

Next  comes  substance  inanimate,  divided  into  vegetative 
and  sensitive.  The  vegetative  again  he  subdivides  into  imper- 
Ject,  such  as  minerals,  and  perfect,  such  as  plants. 

The  imperfect  vegetative  he  subdivides  into 

Vin.  Stone,  and 
IX.  Metal. 

Stone  he  subdivides  by  six  differences,  which,  as  he  tells 
us,  is  the  usual  number  of  differences  that  he  finds  under 
every  genus ;  and  under  each  of  these  differences  he  enume- 
rates several  species,  which  seldom  exceed  the  number  of  nine 
under  any  one. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfect  vegetative,  he  comes 
to  the  perfect,  or  plant,  whieh  lie  says  is  a  tribe  so  numerous 
and  various,  that  he  confesses  he  found  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  dividing  and  arranging  it.  It  is  in  fact  a  botanical  classi- 
fication, not  based  on  scientific  distinctions  like  that  adopted 
by  Linnaeus,  but  on  the  more  tangible  differences  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  plants.  It  is  interesting,  if  for  nothing  else,  at 
least  for  the  rich  native  nomenclature  of  all  kinds  of  herbs, 
•hruba,  and  trees,  which  it  contains. 

The  herb  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  and  tender  plant,  and 
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he  has  arranged  it  according  to  its  leaves,  in  which  way  con- 
sidered, it  makes  his 

X.  Class,  Leaf-herbs. 

Considered  according  to  its  flowers,  it  makes  hia 

XI.  Class,  or  Flower-herbs. 

Considered  according  to  its  seed-vessels,  it  makes  his 

Xn.  Class,  or  Seed-herbs. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  divided  by  a  certain  number  of 
differences,  and  under  each  difference  numerous  species  are 
enumerated  and  arranged. 

All  other  plants  being  woody,  and  being  larger  and  firmer 
than  the  herb,  are  divided  into 

XIII.  Shrubs,  and 

XIV.  Trees. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  the  animal  or  sensitive,  as  he  calls  it,  this  being 
the  second  member  of  his  division  of  animate  substance.  This 
kingdom  he  divides  into 

XV.    EXSANGUINEOUS. 

XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII.  Sanguineous,  namely  Fish,  Bird, 
and  Beast. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  nature  of  v^etables 
and  animals,  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  parts  of  both,  some 
of  which  are  2Hculiar  to  particular  plants  and  animals,  and 
constitute  his 

XIX.  Genus,  Pecuuar  Parts  ; 

while  others  arc  general,  and  constitute  his 

XX.  Genus,  General  Parts. 

Having  thus  exhausted  the  category  of  substances,  he  goes 
through  the  remaining  categories  of  quantity,  qualittf^  action^ 
and  relation,  which,  together  with  the  preceding  classes,  are 
represented  in  the  following  table,  the  skeleton,  in  &ct,  of  the 
whole  body  of  human  knowledge. 
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mm    « 


'Gfntral ;  namely,  those  tmivenal  notions,  whether  helonglng  more  properly  to 

(Genkiial.  I. 
Thiimt;  called  Traxbckxdestal  \  Relation  Meced.  II. 

i  Relation  of  Action,  m. 
Word*;  Difloovnss.  IV. 
J9p«cinl;  denoting  either 
I  Ckkator.  V. 

\  Crraturt ;  name! J,  sach  things  as  vere  either  ereaUd  meonereated  by  Ood.not 
excluding  several  of  thoite  notions  which  are  framed  by  the  minds  of  men, 
considered  either 
(  CoHertiveip;  Womld.  VI. 

(  DistnlmUrt/p ;  according  to  the  sereral  kinds  of  beings,  whether  such  as  do 
belong  to 

( JnanimaU;  ELEMENT.  VII. 
( Animate;  considered  according  to  their  sereral 
'Specif t;  whether 

''  Vegetative ;  

'Ifnperfed;  as  Ifinerals  {  ^^^ 

rHERB,  considered  (  Leav.  Z. 

P^^^i .  BB  Plan*  J        according  to  \  Flower.  XI. 
Perfect ;  as  Plant  ^  g^^^^^  XH^        (  Skeix-Vebsei. 

LTree.  XIV. 
(  Exsanouinsoub.  XV. 


Sensitive  \ 

\  SangtUneovM 

-,^,  '  Pkculiar.  XIX. 
^"^  1  General.  XX. 


(Fish.  XVI. 
Bird.  XVII. 
Beast.  XV  111. 


I 


Accident, 

^Quantity ; 


Quality; 


Action 


Magntttde.  XXI. 

Space.  XXTI. 

Measure.  XXm.    

Natural  Power.  XXIV. 

Habit.  XXV. 
-(  Manntous.  XXVT.       

SEX8IBLE  QuALmr.  XXVn. 
^SiciorERe.  XXVIII. 
rSPiRiTUAL.  XXIX. 

Corporeal.  XXX. 

Motion*.  XXXI. 
.OPERA-noN.  XXXn. 

(  CECOXOMTCAL.  XXXIII. 

Ptivate  '  Possessions.  XXXIY. 
{  Provisions.  XXXV. 

Relation;  whether  mor.'  ■{  (  ?,lT^;?,^vvl'fTT 

'  '  I  JiniciAi..  XAXV II. 

J  MlIJTARY.  XXXVIII. 

Public    I  Navat-  XXXIX. 

I  Ecclesiastical.  XL. 


The  Bishop  is  far  from  claiming  any  great  merit 
for  his  survey  of  human  knowledge,  and  he  admits 
most  fully  its  many  defects.  No  single  individual 
could  have  mastered  such  a  subject,  which  would 
baflBe  even  the  united  efforts  of  learned  societies.  Yet 
such  as  it  is,  and  with  all  its  imperfections,  increased 
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by  the  destruction  of  great  part  of  his  manuscript  in 
the  fire  of  London,  it  may  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
the  genius  of  a  Leibniz  would  have  put  in  its  place, 
if  he  had  ever  matured  the  idea  which  was  from  his 
earliest  youth  stirring  in  his  brain. 

Having  completed,  in  forty  chapters,  his  philoso- 
phical dictionary  of  knowledge,  Bishop  Wilkins  pro- 
ceeds to  compose  a  philosophical  grammar,  according 
to  which  these  ideas  are  to  be  formed  into  complex 
propositions  and  discourses.  He  then  proceeds,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  his  work,  to  the  framing  of  the 
language,  which  is  to  represent  all  possible  notions, 
according  as  they  have  been  previously  arranged. 
He  begins  with  the  written  language  or  Real  Cha- 
ractevy  as  he  calls  it,  because  it  expresses  things,  and 
not  sounds,  as  the  common  characters  do.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  intelligible  to  people  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  to  be  read  without,  as  yet,  being 
pronounced  at  all.  It  were  to  be  wished,  ho  says, 
that  characters  could  be  found  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  things  expressed  by  them ;  also,  that  the 
sounds  of  a  language  should  have  some  resemblance 
to  their  objects.  This,  however,  being  impossible,  he 
begins  by  contriving  arbitrary  marks  for  his  forty 
genera.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  the 
differences  under  each  genus.  This  is  done  by  affix- 
ing little  lines  at  the  left  end  of  the  character, 
forming  >vith  the  character  angles  of  different  kinds, 
that  is,  right,  obtuse,  6r  acute,  above  or  below ;  each 
of  these  affixes,  according  to  its  position,  denoting  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  following  difference  imder  the 
genus,  these  differences  being,  as  we  saw,  regularly 
numbered  in  his  philosophical  dictionary. 
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The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  done  is  to  express 
the  species  under  each  difference.  This  is  done  by 
affixing  the  like  marks  to  the  other  end  of  the  cha- 
racter, denoting  the  species  under  each  difference,  as 
they  are  numbered  in  the  dictionary. 

In  this  manner  all  the  several  notions  of  things 
which  are  the  subject  of  language,  can  be  represented 
by  real  characters.  But  besides  a  complete  dic- 
tionary, a  grammatical  framework,  too,  is  wanted 
before  the  problem  of  an  artificial  language  can  be 
considered  as  solved.  In  natural  languages  the  gram- 
matical articulation  consists  either  in  separate  par- 
ticles or  in  modifications  in  the  body  of  a  word,  to 
whatever  cause  such  modifications  may  be  ascribed. 
Bishop  Wilkins  supplies  the  former  by  marks  denoting 
particles,  these  marks  being  circular  figures,  dots,  and 
little  crooked  lines,  or  virgula?,  disposed  in  a  certain 
manner.  The  latter,  the  grammatical  terminations, 
are  expressed  by  hooks  or  loops,  affixed  to  either  end 
of  the  character  above  or  below,  from  which  we  learn 
whether  the  thing  intended  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb;  whether  it  be 
taken  in  an  active  or  passive  sense,  in  the  plural  or 
singular  number.  In  this  manner,  everything  that 
can  be  expressed  in  ordinary  grammars,  the  gender, 
number,  and  cases  of  nouns,  the  tenses  and  moods 
of  verbs,  pronouns,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunc- 
ti«>ns,  and  interjections,  are  all  rendered  with  a 
})reeision  unsurpassed,  nay  unequalled,  by  any  living 
lan^Tiaire. 

Having  thus  shaped  all  his  materials,  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  give  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed, 
written  in  what  he  calls  his  Real  Character ;  and  it 
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must  be  confessed  by  every  unprejudiced  person  that 
with  some  attention  and  practice  these  specimens  are 
perfectly  intelligible. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  only  arrived  at  a  written 
language.  In  order  to  translate  this  written  into  a 
spoken  language,  the  Bishop  has  expressed  his  forty 
genera  or  classes  by  such  sounds  as  6a,  he,  bi,  da^  de, 
di,  ga,  ge,  gi,  all  compositions  of  vowels,  with  one  or 
other  of  the  best  sounding  consonants.  The  differences 
under  each  of  these  genera  he  expresses  by  adding  to 
the  syllable  denoting  the  genus  one  of  the  following 
consonants,  b,  d,  g,  p,  t,  c,  z,  s,  n,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  differences  were  ranked  before  in 
the  tables  under  each  genus,  h  expressing  the  first 
difference,  d  the  second,  and  so  on. 

The  species  is  then  expressed  by  putting  after 
the  consonant  which  stands  for  the  difference  one 
of  the  seven  vowels,  or,  if  more  be  wanted,  the 
diphthongs. 

Thus  we  get  the  following  radicals  corresponding 
to  the  general  table  of  notions,  as  given  above : 


[11.  J 


Transcen-  f^^^®^^^        •         •  ^ 

J    ^  ^  Relation  Mixed     .  Ba 

m.  J  (^Relation  of  Action  Be 

IV.  Discourse      .         .  Bi 


V.  God     . 

VL  World  . 

Vn.  Element 

Vni.  Stone   . 

IX.  Metal  . 


Da 
Da 
De 
Di 
Do 


X.  Leaf           1  fGa 

XL  Flower         >  Herbs  I  Ga 

XIL  Seed-vessel  J  I  Ge 

XIIL  Shrub           .        .  Gi 

XIV.  Tzee            •        •  Go 
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^YTi'  /Animals 

xvinj 

xx! }  ^^^^ 

xxlI 

XXU.  >  Quantity 

xxiilJ 

xxivo 

XXV. 

XXVL  !>  Quality 
ICXVII.  1 
XVIILJ 
XXIX.  1 


XXX.  1 
XXXI.  f 

XXXU.J 
XXIII.^ 

:xxiv. 

S.XXV. 

:xxvi. 

?CXVII. 
XVIII. 
XXIX. 
XL.J 


Action 


>  Relation        •< 


{Exsanguineous 
Fish  . 
Bird  . 
Beast  . 
{Peculiar 
General 
r  Magnitude 

<  Space 
L  Measure 
f  Natural  Power 
I  Habit  . 

<  Manners 
I  Quality,  sensible 
[_Sickne8s 

{Spiritual 
Corporeal 
Motion 
Operation 
(Economical 
Possessions 
Provisions 
Civil 
Judicial 
Military 
Naval    . 
(^Ecclesiastical 


Za 

Za 

Ze 

Zi 

Pa 

Pa 

Pe 

Pi 

Po 

Ta 

Ta 

Te 

Ti 

To 

Ca 

Ca 

Ce 

Ci 

Co 

Cy 

Sa 

Sa 

Se 

Si 

So 

Sy 


I  differences  of  the  first  genus  would  be  ex- 
dby, 

luhy  bad,  bag,  bap,  bat,  baC,  baz,  baS,  ban. 

I  species  of  the  first  difference  of  the  first  genus 
be  expressed  by, 

baba,  babe,  babi,  babo,  babt<,  baby,  babyi,  baby«. 

•e  hixhx  would  mean  being,  buha  thing,  bahe 
I,  hjthi  name,  haho  substance,  huha  quantity,  buby 
,  bubyi  relation. 

instance,  if  De  signify  element,  he  says,  then 
ust  signify  the  first  difference,  which,  according 
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to  the  tables,  is  fire ;  and  Debet  will  denote  the  first 
species,  which  is  Same.  Det  will  be  the  fifth  difference 
tinder  that  genns,  which  is  appearing  meteor;  Beta 
the  first  species,  viz.  rainbow;  Deta  the  second, 
viz.  halo. 

Thus  if  Ti  signify  the  genus  of  Sensible  Quality, 
then  Tid  must  denote  the  second  difference,  which 
comprehends  colours,  and  Tida  must  signify  the 
second  species  imder  that  difference,  viz.  redness,  &fc. 

The  principal  grammatical  variations,  laid  down  in 
the  philosophical  grammar,  are  likewise  expressed  by 
certain  letters.  K  the  word,  he  writes,  is  an  adjec- 
tive, which,  according  to  his  method,  is  always  de- 
rived from  a  substantive,  the  derivation  is  made  by 
tlie  change  of  the  radical  consonant  into  another 
consonant,  or  by  adding  a  vowel  to  it.  Thus,  if  Da 
signifies  God,  diia  must  signify  divine  ;  if  De  signifies 
element,  then  due  must  signify  elementary ;  if  Do 
signifies  stone,  then  duo  must  signify  stony.  In  like 
manner  voices  and  numbers  and  such-like  accidents 
of  words  are  formed,  particles  receive  their  phonetic 
representatives ;  and  again,  all  his  materials  being 
shaped,  a  complete  grammatical  translation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  given  by  the  Bishop  in  his  own 
newly-invented  philosophical  language. 

I  hardly  know  whether  the  a<5C0unt  here  given  of 
the  artificial  language  invented  by  Bishop  Willdns 
will  be  intelligible,  for,  in  spite  of  the  length  to 
which  it  has  nm,  many  points  had  to  be  omitted 
wliicli  would  have  placed  the  ingenious  conceptions 
of  its  author  in  a  much  brighter  light.  My  object 
was  chiefly  to  sliow  that  to  people  acquainted  with  a 
real  language,  the  invention  of  an  artificial  language 
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is  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  nay,  that  such  an 
artificial  language  might  be  much  more  perfect, 
more  regular,  more  easy  to  learn,  than  any  of  the 
spoken  tongues  of  man.  The  number  of  radicals  in 
the  Bishop's  language  amounts  to  not  quite  3,000, 
and  these,  by  a  judicious  contrivance,  are  sufficient 
to  express  every  possible  idea.  Thus  the  same 
radical,  as  we  saw,  expresses  with  certain  slight 
modifications,  noun,  adjective,  and  verb.  Again,  if 
Da  is  once  known  to  signify  God,  then  ida  must 
signify  that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  namely,  idol. 
If  dab  be  spirit,  od^b  will  be  body  ;  if  dad  be  heaven, 
odad  will  be  hell.  Again,  if  saba  is  king,  sava  is 
royalty,  salha  is  reigning,  samba  to  be  governed,  &c. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  our  argument. 
We  saw  that  in  an  artificial  language,  the  whole 
system  of  our  notions,  once  establish e<l,  may  be 
matched  to  a  system  of  phonetic  exponents ;  but  we 
maintain,  until  we  are  taught  the  contrary,  that  no 
real  language  was  ever  made  in  this  manner.' 

There  never  was  an  independent  array  of  deter- 
minate conceptions  waiting  to  be  matched  with  an 
independent  array  of  articulate  sounds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  never  meet  with  articulate  sounds  except 
as  wedded  to  determinate  ideas ;  nor  do  we  ever,  I  be- 
lieve, meet  with  determinate  ideas  except  as  bodied 
forth  in  articulate  sounds.  This  is  a  point  of  some  im- 
jportance  on  which  there  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  or 
haze,  and  I  therefore  declare  ray  conviction,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  as  explicitly  as  possible,  that  thought, 

•  S^e  an  important  letter  of  Descartes  on  the  same  subject  in  his 
CEnrren  completes,  ed.  Cousin,  v.  61 ;  quoted  in  the  French  tninslation 
of  my  LectUTM. 

n.  P 
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in  one  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.  in  the  sense  of  reasoning, 
is  impossible  without  language  or  without  signs.  After 
what  I  stated  in  my  former  lectures,  I  shall  not  be 
understood  as  here  denying  the  reality  of  thought  or 
mental  activity  in  animals.  Animals  and  infants  who 
are  without  language,  are  alike  without  reason ;  but 
the  difference  between  animal  and  infant  is,  that  the 
infant  possesses  the  healthy  germs  of  speech  and 
reason,  only  not  yet  (J^veloped  into  actual  speech  and 
actual  reason,  whereas  the  animal  has  no  such  germs 
or  faculties,  capable  of  development  in  its  present 
state  of  existence.  We  must  concede  to  animals 
*  sensation,  perception,  memory,  will,  and  judgment,' 
but  we  cannot  allow  to  them  a  trace  of  what  the 
Greek  called  logos^  i.e.  reason,  literally,  gathering, 
a  word  which  most  rightly  and  naturally  expresses 
in  Greek  both  speech  and  reason.^®  Animals  were 
called  by  the  Greek  dlorja,  whether  in  the  sense  of 
without  reason,  or  in  the  sense  of  speechless.  L6gos 
is  derived  from  legciny  which,  like  Latin  legerey  means, 
originally,  to  gather.  Hence,  Katdlogos,  a  catalogue, 
a  gathering,  a  list ;  collection  a  collection.  In  Homer," 
leg  till  is  hardly  ever  used  in  the  same  sense  of  saying, 
speaking,  or  meaning,  but  always  in  the  sense  of 
gathering,  or,  more  properly,  of  telling,  for  to  tell  is 
the  German  zahlen,  and  means  originally  to  count, 
to  cast  up.  L6go8y  used  in  the  sense  of  reason,  meant 
originally,  like  the  English  tale,  or  the  German  Zahl^^^ 
gathering ;  for  reason,  '  though  it  penetrates  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  and  earth,  elevat^^s  our  thoughts  as 

'•  Cf.  F:irrar.  p.  12.3;  Ilejse,  p.  41. 

*'  Od.  xiv.  ll>7  :  oH  rt  Ziafrpii^atfii  \4yuv  i/jLct  K-fjhta  Bvfwv.  Uljssessays 
In-  jslii^uM  ni'Vtr  fiiii>h  it"  ho  wwv  to  tell  tin*  sorrows  of  his  heart,  i.r.  if 
ill'  MVH'  to  iiiiir.t  iir  n^f  nl  tiicin.  imi  siinply  if  ho  were  to  speak  of  them. 

'■-  Aa- ■(/.  V.  8,  tin*  tall',  i.e.  tho  mimlu-r  o;"  the  bri.-ks. 
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high  as  the  stars,  and  leads  us  through  the  vast  spaces 
and  hirge  rooms  of  this  mighty  fabric,'  ^^  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  gathering  up  of  the  single  by 
means  of  the  general.**  To  sum  up,  as  Kant  says, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  senses  to  perceive,  and  the  office 
of  the  understanding  to  think ;  but  to  think  is  to 
unite  different  conceptions  in  one  act  of  conscious- 
ness." The  Latin  intelligOy  i.  e.  inter-ligo,  for  inters 
UgOy  expresses  most  graphically  the  interlacing  of  the 
general  and  the  single,  which  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  intellect.  Expressions  like  cogitarey  i.  e.  co^ 
agitare,  or  to  comprehend^  rest  on  similar  metaphors. 
But  L6go8  used  in  the  sense  of  word,  means  likewise 
a  gathering,  for  every  word,  or,  at  least,  every  name 
is  based  on  the  same  process;  it  represents  the 
gathering  of  single  impressions  under  one  general 
conception.  As  we  cannot  tell  or  count  quantities 
without  numbers,  we  cannot  tell  or  recount  things 
without  words.  There  are  tribes  that  have  no  nume- 
rals beyond  four.  Should  we  say  that  they  do  not 
know  if  they  have  five  children  instead  of  four? 
They  certainly  do,  as  much  as  a  cat  knows  that  she 
has  five  kittens,  and  will  look  for  the  fifth  if  it  has 
been  taken  away  from  her.  But  if  they  have  no 
numerals  beyond  four,  they  cannot   reason   beyond 

"  Locke,  On  the  Understanding ^  iv.  17,  9. 

**  Thin,  too,  is  well  put  by  I>x!ko  (iii.  3,  20)  in  his  torso  and  homely 
language :  *  I  would  say  that  all  tlie  great  business  of  genera  and  species, 
and  their  essences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this ;  that  men  making 
abstract  ideas,  and  settling  them  in  their  minds,  with  names  annexed  to 
th»»m,  do  thereby  enable  themselves  to  consider  things,  and  discourse  of 
th»*m,  as  it  were,  in  bundles,  for  the  ejisicr  and  readier  improvement  and 
communication  of  their  knowledge,  which  woidd  advance  but  slowly 
were  their  words  and  thoughts  confined  only  to  particulars.' 

»»  Kant,  Prdrg.  p.  60. 

F  2 
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four.  They  would  not  know,  as  little  as  children 
know  it,  that  two  and  three  make  five,  but  only  that 
two  and  three  make  many.  Though  I  dwelt  on  this 
point  in  the  last  lectures  of  my  former  course,  a  few 
illustrations  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  make 
my  meaning  quite  clear. 

Man  could  not  name  a  tree,  or  an  animal,  or  a 
river,  or  any  object  whatever  in  which  he  took  an 
interest,  without  discovering  first  some  general 
quality  that  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  object  to  be  named ;  '*  or,  to  borrow  an 
expression  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (I.  P.  9.  13,  art  9. 
ed.  2.),  Nomiiui  non  seq^iiuntur  modum  essendi,  qui  ed 
in  rebusy  sed  modum  essendiy  secundum  qu^din  cognitione 
nostra  esV  In  the  lowest  stage  of  language,  an 
imitation  of  the  neighing  of  the  horse  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  name  the  horse.  Savage  tribes  are 
great  mimics,  and  imitate  the  cries  of  animals  with 
wonderful  success.  But  tliis  is  not  yet  language. 
There  are  cockatoos  who,  when  they  see  cocks  and 
hens,  will  begin  to  cackle  as  if  to  inform  us  of  what 
they  see.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  words 
of  our  languages  were  formed.  There  is  no  trace  of 
neighing  in  the  Aryan  names  for  horse.  In  naming 
the  horsey  the  quality  that  struck  the  mind  of  the 
Aryan  man  as  the  most  prominent  was  its  swiftness. 
Hence  from  the  root  a«,**  to  be  sharp  or  swift  (which 
we  have  in  Latin  acusy  needle,  and  in  the  French 

*'  This  point  has  been  well  discussed  by  Br.  Otto  Caspari,  Di$  Spneh 
ah  psychhcher  Entwickdumji^rtind :  Berlin,  1864. 

"  1m  Science  de  Ixin^age,  par  Alfred  Gilly :  Paris,  1868. 

**  Cf.  Sk.  Aa«,  quick,  wk^,  &Kegic/i,  point,  and  other  deriTativm  giTcn 
by  Curtius,  Griechische  Etymologic,  i.  101.  The  Ltitin  c<Un$^  sharp,  has 
been  derired  from  Sk.  «o  («yati),  to  whet. 
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diminutiye  aiguille^  in  dcuOy  I  sharpen,  in  acer^  quick, 
sharp,  shrewd,  in  acrimony  and  even  in  ^cvbte)^  was 
derived  aava,  the  mnner,  the  horse.  This  aava 
appears  in  Lithuanian  as  aszva  (mare),  in  Latin  as 
ehnuy  i.  e.  equusy  in  Greek  as  f/c/cos,*®  or  hnro9y  in 
Old  Saxon  as  ehu.  Many  a  name  might  have  been 
given  to  the  horse  besides  the  one  here  mentioned; 
but,  whatever  name  was  given,  it  could  only  be  formed 
by  laying  hold  of  the  horse  by  means  of  some  general 
quality,  and  by  thus  arranging  the  horse,  together 
with  other  objects,  under  some  general  category. 
Many  names  might  have  been  given  to  wheat.  It 
might  have  been  called  eared,  nutritious,  graceful, 
waving,  golden,  the  child  of  the  earth,  &c.  But  it 
was  called  simply  the  white,  the  white  colour  of  its 
grain  seeming  to  distinguish  it  best  from  those  plants 
with  which  otherwise  it  had  the  greatest  similarity. 
For  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  onomatopoesisy  or 
name-poetry,  that  each  name  should  express,  not  the 
most  important  or  specific  quality,  but  that  which 
strikes  our  fancy,^®  and  seems  most  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  making  other  people  understand  what  we 
mean.  If  we  adopted  the  language  of  Locke,  we 
should  say  that  men  were  guided  by  wit  rather  than 
by  jvdgment^  in  the  formation  of  names.  Wity  he 
says,  lies  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
ting those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable 
visions,  in  the  fancy:   judgment,  on  the  contrary, 

'•  Etym.  Magn.  p.  474,  12,  Xkkos  (ninaiyu  rhy  Ittwop.     Curtius,  G.  E. 
n  49. 
»  Pott»  Etym.  F.  ii.  130. 
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Kes  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefnllj, 
one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the 
least  diflference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by 
similitude,  and  by  affinity,  to  take  one  thing  for  an- 
other.^* While  the  names  given  to  things  according 
to  Bishop  Wilkins'  philosophical  method  would  all 
be  founded  on  judgment,  those  given  by  the  early 
framers  of  language  repose  chiefly  on  wit  or  fancy. 
Thus  wheat  was  called  the  white  plant,  hvaiteis  in 
Gothic,  in  A.  S.  hvcctey  in  Lithuanian  kwetysj  in  Eng- 
lish wheat,  and  all  these  words  point  to  the  Sanskrit 
8veta,  i.e.  white,  the  Gothic  hveitsj  the  A.  S.  hviL 
In  Sanskrit,  «veta,  white,  is  not  applied  to  wheat 
(which  is  called  godhuma,  the  smoke  or  incense  of 
the  earth),  but  it  is  applied  to  many  other  herbs  and 
weeds,  and  as  a  compound  («veta«unga,  white- 
awned),  it  entered  into  the  name  of  barley.  In 
Sanskrit,  silver  is  counted  as  white,  and  called  sveta, 
and  the  feminine  «veti,  was  once  a  name  of  the 
dawn,  just  as  the  French  auhey  dawn,  which  was 
originally  alba.  We  arrive  at  the  same  result  what- 
ever words  we  examine;  they  always  express  a 
general  quality,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  are  attached.  In  some  cases  this 
is  quite  clear,  in  others  it  has  to  be  brought  out  by 
minute  etymological  research.  To  those  who  ap- 
proach these  etymological  researches  with  any  pre- 
conceived opinions,  it  must  be  a  frequent  source  of 
disappointment,  when  they  have  traced  a  word 
through  all  its  stages  back  to  its  tirst  starting-pointi 
to  find  in  the  end,  or  rather  in  the  beginning,  nothing 
but  roots  of  the  most  general  powers,  meaning  to 

«  Locke,  On  the  Human  Undirstatiding,  ii.  11,  2. 
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go,  to  move,  to  run,  to  do.  But  on  closer  consideiN 
ution,  this,  instead  of  being  disappointing,  should 
rather  increase  our  admiration  for  the  wonderful 
powers  of  language,  man  being  able  out  of  these 
vagne  and  pale  conceptions  to  produce  names  expres- 
sive of  the  minutest  shades  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  was  by  a  poetical  fiat  that  the  Greek  probata. 
which  originally  meant  no  more  than  things  walking 
forward,  became  in  time  the  name  of  cattle,  and  par^ 
ticularly  of  sheep.  In  Sanskrit,  sarit,  meaning  goevy 
from  sar,  to  go,  became  the  name  of  river;  sara, 
meaning  the  same,  what  runs  or  goes,  was  used  for 
sap,  but  not  for  river.  Thus  dru,  in  Sanskrit,  means 
to  run,  dravat,  quick;  but  drapsa  is  restricted  to 
the  sense  of  a  drop,  gutta.  The  Latin  wvnm,  mean- 
ing going,  from  %  to  go,  became  tlie  name  of  time, 
age ;  and  its  derivative  wvitemus,  or  wtenms,  was 
made  to  express  eternity.  Thus  in  French,  vievhles 
means  literally  anything  that  is  moveable,  but  it  be- 
came the  name  of  chairs,  tables,  and  wardrobes. 
In  ancient  Greek  dioga,  without  reason,  was  used  for 
brute  animals  in  general.  In  modem  Greek  alogon 
has  become  the  name  for  horse.*'  Viande,  originally 
rivenday^  the  English  vimids,  that  on  which  one 
lives,  came  to  mean  meat.  Frumentum,  lit.  what 
serves  for  food,  from  fnu\  means  in  Latin  corn  in 
general ; /romcn^  in  French  is  wheat.     Jumoituin  in 

**  iXoyoPf  horf«e,  occurs  as  early  as  1198  in  the  St/Nabus  Gr(fc. 
M'Tuhr.  ed  Trinchera,  p.  334  :  KaX  rh  &\ay6y  fiovrh  fxavpiov,  rh  Zk  tLX<ry6v 
H0V  rh  fidSiovy  et  oquura  mourn  nipncum,  luidium  vcro. 

"  *  Ia  viamie  cstoit  un  pou  (If  i>oiro(','  dit  ranteiirtle  la  Vie  ^hahiUa^ 
MBor  df>  Saint-Louis.  'On  ne  pouvoit  mif  a*i8ez  trouver  viandes  aux 
hommes  et  aux  ehevaux,  rapport«i  la  chr<>Di({Uc  de  S<-iint-Denis/  Michel 
iirtiil,  De  la  MUhode  comparative^  1864,  p.  16. 
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Latin  means  a  beast  of  burden ;  jument  in  French  is 
a  mare.     A  table,   the   Latin  tabula,  is   originally^ 
what  stands,  or  that  on  which  things  can  be  placed 
or  stood ;  it  now  means  what  dictionaries  define  as 
'  a  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the  ground,  used 
for  meals  and  other  purposes/     The  French  tableau, 
picture,  again  goes  back  to  the  Latin  tabula,  a  thing 
stood  up,  exhibited,  and  at  last  to  the  root  std  of 
stare,  to  stand.     A  stable,  the  Latin  stabulum,  comes 
from  the  same  root,  but  it  was  applied  to  the  stand- 
ing'place  of  animals,  to  stalls  or   sheds.     That  on 
which  a  thing  stands  or  rests  is  called  its  base,  and 
6(m«  in  Greek  meant  originally  no  more  than  going, 
the  base  being  conceived  as  ground  on  which  it  is 
safe  to  walk.     What  can  be  more  general  than/acte«, 
originally  the  make  or  shape  of  a  thing,  then  the 
face?  Yet  the  same  expression  is  repeated  in  modem 
languages,  feature  being  evidently  a  mere  corruption 
of  factura,  the  make.     On  the  same   principle  the 
moon  was  called  luna,  i.  e.  lucna  or  ludna,  the  shin- 
ing; the  lightning,  fulm^n  from  fulgere,  the  bright; 
the  stars  stellce,  i,  e.  sterulce,  the  Sanskrit  star  as,  from 
stri,  to  strew,  the  strewers  of  light.     All  these  ety- 
mologies may  seem  very  unsatisfactory,  vague,  un- 
interesting, yet,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
see  that  in  no  other  way  but  this  could  the  mind,  or 
the  gathering  power  of  man,  have  comprehended  the 
endless  variety  of  nature^*  under  a  limited  number  of 
categories  or  names.     What  Bunsen  called  *  the  first 

"  Cf.  Sankara  on  Ved&nta-S&tra,  1,3.  28  (Muir,  Samkrit  Tfart*. 
iii.  67)>  &kritibhi«  Xra  ^rabcl&n&ni  sambandho  na  vyaktibhiA, 
vvaktin&m  Anantyut  sambandhagrahan&nupapatteA.  'The 
relation  of  words  is  ^vith  the  genera,  not  with  indiridiials;  for,  as  indi- 
viduals are  endless,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  relations.* 
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Poesy  of  mankind/  the  creation  of  words,  is  no  doubt 
v^iy  dififerent  from  the  sensation  poetry  of  later  days ; 
y^t  its  very  poverty  and  simplicity  render  it  all  the 
^^ore  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  historians  and  philoso- 
phers.    For  of  this  first  poetry,  simple  as  it  is,  or  of 
^is  first  philosophy  in  all  its  childishness,  man  only 
^  capable.  He  is  capable  of  it  because  he  can  gather 
the  single  under  the  general ;  he  is  capable  of  it  be- 
cause he  has  the  faculty  of  speech ;  he  is  capable  of  it 
^we  need  not  fear  the  tautology — because  he  is  man. 
Without  speech  no  reason,  without  reason  no  speech. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  unwillingness  with  which 
many  philosophers  admit  this,  and  the  attempts  they 
make  to  escape  from  this  conclusion,  all  owing  to  the 
very  influence  of  language  which,  in  most  modern 
dialects,  has  produced  two  words,  one  for  language, 
the  other  for  reason;    thus  leading  the  speaker  to 
suppose  that  there  is  a  substantial  difl'erence  between 
the  two,  and  not  a  mere  formal  difference.^*     Thus 
Brown  says :  'To  be  without  language,  spoken  or 
written,  is  almost  to  be  without  thought.'^     But  he 
qualifies  this  almost  by  what  follows  :  '  That  man  can 
reason   without  language  of  any  kind,  and  conse- 
quently without  general  terms — though  the  opposite 
opinion  is  maintained  by  many  very  eminent  philoso- 
phers— seems  to  me  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt,  or,  if  it  required  any  proof,  to  be  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  very  invention  of  language  which  in- 

**  In  Dutch  there  is  no  difft'reiice  between  rede,  oratio,  and  rede^  nilio, 
though  Siegenbeek,  in  his  authorised  grjtmmar  of  the  Dutch  language, 
1804,  trie*  to  distinguish  between  ride^  speeeh,  and  reden^  reason,  cause. 
Jiidfloos  is  irratioDal,  rcddijk^  rational,  reasonable,  the  German  rcdiich; 
rtdemaar^  an  cftrmtor. 

»•  Works,  L  p.  476. 
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volves  these  general  terms,  and  still  more  sensibly  by 
the  conduct  of  the  iininstructed  deaf  and  dumb*' — to 
"\diich  also  the  evident  marks  of  reasoning  in  the 
other  animals  —  of  reasoning  which  I  cannot  but 
think  as  unquestionable  as  the  instincts  that  mingle 
with  it — may  be  said  to  furnish  a  very  striking  addi- 
tional argument  from  analogy/ 

The  wninstructed  deaf  and  dumb,  I  believe,  have 
never  given  any  signs  of  reason,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  though  to  a  certain  extent  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  people  that  live  in  the  society  of  other  men 
catch  something  of  the  rational  behaviour  of  their 
neighbours.'*  "When  instructed,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
certainly  acquire  general  ideas  without  being  able  in 
every  case  to  utter  distinctly  the  phonetic  exi)onent8 
or  embodiments  of  these  ideas  which  we  call  words. 
But  this  is  no  objection  to  our  general  argument. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  by  those  who  possess 
both  these  general  ideas  and  their  phonetic  embodi- 
ments, elaborated  by  successive  generations  of  rational 
men.  They  are  taught  to  think  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  if  they  cannot  pronounce  their  words, 
they  lay  hold  of  these  thoughts  by  other  signs,  and 
particularly  by  signs  that  appeal  to  their  sense  of 
sight,  in  the  same  manner  as  words  appeal  to  our 
sense  of  hearing.    These  signs,  however,  are  not  the 

"  Works,  ii.  p.  446. 

*•  'Un  mrdecin  celrl»rc  <\e  riiiHtitution  des  sonnbt-mnets,  Itart,  nota 
a  depeint  I'etHt  intelloctm-l  ot  monil  des  honiiufs  qii'un  niutisme  con- 
H»'nital  liiissait  reduits  u  lour  pnipre  txp«'Tionre.  Nun-seulement  iln 
nil)is«.(>nt  line  veritablr  r('*r«'f;nid:ition  intellect ucllo  et.  morale  qui  Iw 
FPporti.'  »?n  quel^no  port*'  mix  prenncrs  tonips  des  soci^t^;  mais  leur 
esprit.  formA  en  pnrtie  mix  notions  ijui  nous  par\'ii*nnent  par  lea  Mna, 
lu'  sauniit  se  d«''V«'lnppor.'  (M.Midf  iM-rnard.  '  Expose  des  Faits  et  da 
Principe  de  la  Plivsiolnjiic  inudiruc.'  A**  n'^  cihitutrraiihiqar^  1869,  p.  253. 
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signs  of  things  or  their  conceptions,  as  words  are : 
they  are  the  signs  of  signs,  just  as  written  language 
is  not  an  image  of  our  thoughts,  but  an  image  of  the 
phonetic  embodiment  of  thought.  Alphabetical  writ- 
ing is  the  image  of  the  sound  of  language,  hieroglyphic 
writing  the  image  of  language  or  thought. 

The  same  supposition  that  it  is  possible  to  reason 
without  signs,  that  we  can  form  mental  conceptions, 
nay,  even  mental  propositions,  without  words,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  Locke's  philosophy.^  He 
maintains  over  and  over  again,  that  words  are  signs 
added  to  our  conceptions,  and  added  arbitrarily.  He 
imagines  a  state 

In  which  man,  though  possessed  of  a  groat  variety  of 
thoughts,  and  such  from  wliich  others,  as  well  as  himself, 
Tiiiuht  receive  profit  and  delight,  was  unable  to  make  these 
thoughts  appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of  society,  how- 
ever, not  being  to  be  had  without  communication  of  thoughts, 
it  was  necessjiry  that  man  should  find  out  some  external  sen- 
sible signs,  whereby  those  invisible  ideas  of  which  his  thoughts 
are  made  up  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  this  purpose, 
nothing  was  so  fit,  either  for  plenty  or  quickness,  as  those 
articulate  soimds,  which,  with  so  much  eii.se  and  variet}',  he 
luund  himself  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how 
wordtf,  wliich  were  by  nature  so  well  adapted  to  tliat  i)urpose, 
came  to  be  made  use  of  by  men  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas ; 
nf>t  by  any  natural  connexion  there  is  between  particular  arti- 
culate sounds  and  certain  ideas;  for  then  there  would  be  but 
one  language  amongst  all  men ;  but  by  a  voluuUiry  compo- 
^ition,  whereby  such  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the  mark  of 
such  an  idea. 

Locke  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  almost  unavoidable, 
in  treating  of  mental  propositions,  to  make  use  of 

"  Locke,  Oh  the  Human  Understanding ^  iii.  2,  1. 
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words.  *Most  men,  if  not  all,'  lie  says  (and  who 
are  they  that  are  here  exempted  ?)  *  in  their  thinking 
and  reasoning  within  themselves,  make  use  of  words, 
instead  of  ideas,  at  least  when  the  subject  of  their 
meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.*'®  But  this 
is  in  reality  an  altogether  different  question ;  it  is  the 
question  whether,  after  our  notions  have  once  been 
realised  in  words,  it  is  possible  to  use  words  without 
reasoning,  and  not  whether  it  is  possible  to  reason 
without  words.  This  is  clear  from  the  instances  given 
by  Locke. 

Some  confused  or  obscure  notions  (ho  says)  have  served 
their  turns ;  and  many  who  talk  very  much  of  reli^on  and 
conscience,  of  church  and  faith,  of  power  and  right,  of  obstruc- 
tions and  humours,  melancholy  and  choler,  would,  perhaps 
have  little  lefl  in  their  thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  should 
desire  them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themselves,  and  lajby 
those  words,  with  which  they  so  often  confound  others,  and 
not  seldom  themselves  also.'^ 

In  all  this  there  is,  no  doubt,  great  truth ;  yet, 
-trictly  speaking,  it  is  as  impossible  to  use  words 
without  thought,  as  to  think  without  words.  Even 
those  who  talk  vaguely  about  religion,  conscience,  &c. 
have  at  least  a  vague  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  use ;  and  if  they  ceased  to  connect  any 
ideas,  however  incomplete  and  false,  with  the  words 
they  utter,  they  could  no  longer  be  said  to  speak,  but 
only  to  make  noises.  The  same  holds  good  if  we  in- 
vert our  proposition.  It  is  possible,  without  language, 
to  see,  to  perceive,  to  stare  at,  to  dream  about  things ; 
but,  without  words,  not  even  such  simple  ideas 
white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  be  realised. 

••  Locke,  /,  c,  iv.  6,  4.  •*  Ibid. 
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We  cannot  be  careful  enough  in  the  use  of  our 
Words.  If  reasoning  is  used  synonymously  with 
knowing  or  thinking,  with  mental  activity  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  deny  it  either  to  the 
Uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb,  or  to  infants  and  ani- 
mals.'* A  child  knows  as  certainly  before  it  can 
speak  the  difference  between  sweet  and  bitter  (i.e. 
that  sweet  is  not  bitter),  as  it  knows  afterwards 
(when  it  comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and  sugar- 
plums are  not  the  same  thing.''  A  child  receives 
the  sensation  of  sweetness ;  it  enjoys  it,  it  recollects 
it,  it  desires  it  again ;  but  it  does  not  know  what 
sweet  is ;  it  is  absorbed  in  its  sensations,  its  plea- 
sures, its  recollections ;  it  cannot  look  at  them  from 
above,  it  cannot  reason  on  them,  it  cannot  tell  of 
them.'*     This  is  well  expressed  by  Schelling. 

Without  language  (he  says)  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
philosophical,  nay,  even  any  human  consciousness  ;  and  hence 
the  foundations  of  language  could  not  have  been  laid  con- 
sciously. Nevertheless,  the  more  we  analyse  language,  the 
more  clearly  we  see  that  it  transcends  in  depth  the  most  con- 
scious productions  of  the  mind.  It  is  with  language  as  with 
all  organic  beings;  we  imagine  they  spring  into  being  blindly, 
and  yet  we  cannot  deny  the  intentional  wisdom  in  the  forma- 
tion of  every  one  of  them.^' 


"  Amu<rment  jtki^osophique  sur  le  Langage  des  BestcSj  par  lo  Pire 
R.t;eeant:  Paris,  1739. 

"  Locke, /.  c.  i.  2,  15. 

*•  'A  child  certainly  knowi^  that  a  stranger  is  not  ita  mother;  that  its 
iracking-bottle  i«  not  tho  rod,  lonpj  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.' — Locke,  On  the  Human  Under- 
ttanding,  iv.  7t  9. 

■*  ElnleUung  in  die  Philosophic  dcr  Mgthologie,  p.  62;  Pott,  Etymolo' 
gisclu  Fonckunffen,  ii.  261. 
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Hegel  sj^eaks  more  simply  and  more  boldly.    *  It  is 
in  names,'  he  says,  *  tliat  we  think.' ^^ 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  by  another  kind  of 
argument,  less  metaphysical  perhaps,  but  more  con- 
vincing, to  show  clearly  that  reason  cannot  become 
real  without   speech.      Let   us   take  any  word,  for 
instance,   experiinenU      It  is  derived  from   exp&rior, 
PerioVy  like  Greek  jperdn,^^  would  mean  to  go  through. 
Perltus  is  a  man  who  has  gone  through  many  things ; 
periculumy  something  to  go  through,  a  danger.    Ex- 
perior  is  to  go  through  and  come  out  (the  Sanskrit^ 
vyutpad) ;   hence  experience   and  expervmenU    The 
Gothic /ara7i,  the  English  to  far e^  are  the  same  words 
as  perdn;  hence  the  German  Erfakrung^  experience, 
and  Gefahry  periculum ;  Wohlfahrty  welfare,  the  Greek 
eiiporia.     As  long  then  as  the  word  experiment  ex- 
presses this  more  or  less  general  idea,  it  has  a  real 
existence.      But  take  the  mere   sound,  and  change 
only  the  accent,  and  we  get  experiment^  and  this  is 
nothuig.     Change  one  vowel  or  one  consonant,  ei- 
poriment  or   esperimenty  and  we   have   mere  noises, 
what  Heraclitus  would  call  a  mere  psSphoSy  but  no 
words.    Character^  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
has  a  meaning  in  English,  but  none  in  German  or 
French;    character^  with  the   accent  on  the   second 
syllable,  has  a  meaning  in  German,  but  none  in  Eng- 
lish or  French ;   characterCy  with  the  accent  on  the 
last,  has  a  meaning  in  French,  but  none  in  English 
or  German.    It  matters  not  whether  the  sound  is  arti- 
culate or  not;  articulate  sound  without  meaning  is 

*•  Carrioro,   Die  Kumt  im  Zitsamiixcnhantj  der   CuUurcntwickcluug, 
p.  11. 

"  Curtius,  G.  E,  i.  237. 
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even  more  unreal  than  inarticulate  sound.  If,  then, 
these  articulate  sounds,  or  what  we  may  call  the  body 
of  language,  exist  nowhere,  have  no  indei>endent 
realitv,  what  follows  ?  I  think  it  follows  that  this 
so-called  body  of  language  could  never  have  been 
taken  up  anywhere  by  itself,  and  added  to  our  con- 
ceptions from  without ;  from  which  it  woxild  follow 
again  that  our  conceptions,  wliich  are  now  always 
clothed  in  the  garment  of  language,  could  never 
have  existed  in  a  naked  state.  This  would  be  i)er- 
fnctly  correct  reasoning,  if  applied  to  anything  else ; 
nor  do  I  see  that  it  can  be  objected  to  as  bearing  on 
thought  and  language.  If  we  never  find  skins  except 
as  the  teguments  of  animals,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  animals  cannot  exist  without  skins.  If  colour 
cannot  exist  by  itself  (otTrai/  ^ap  ')(p(a^ia  iv  atofian)^ 
it  follows  that  neither  can  anything  that  is  coloured 
exist  without  colour.  A  colouring  substance  may  be 
added  or  removed;  but  colour  without  some  substance, 
however  ethereal,  is,  in  rt:nun  natuni,  as  impossible 
as  substance  without  colour,  or  as  substance  without 
form  or  weight. 

Granting,  however,  to  tlie  fullest  extent,  the  one 
and  indivisible  character  of  language  and  thought, 
agreeing  even  with  the  Polynesians,  who  express 
thinking  by  speaking  in  the  stomach,'**  we  may  yet,  I 
think,  for  scientific  purposes,  claim  the  same  liberty 
which  is  claimed  in  so  many  sciences,  namely,  tlie 
liberty  of  treating  separately  what  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  separated.  Though  colour  cannc»t 
be  separated  from  some  ethereal  substance,  yet  the 

"  Farrjir,  i'.  1-5. 
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science  of  optics  treats  of  light  and  colour  as  if  they 
existed  by  themselves.  The  geometrician  reasons  on 
lines  without  taking  cognisance  of  their  breadth,  of 
plains  without  considering  their  depth,  of  bodies 
without  thinking  of  their  weight.  It  is  the  same  in 
language,  and  though  I  consider  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage and  reason  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  science,  I  think  it  will  be  most  useful  to  begin, 
as  it  were,  by  dissecting  the  dead  body  of  language, 
by  anatomising  its  phonetic  structure,  without  any 
reference  to  its  function,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  language  in  the  fulness  of  life,  and  to 
watch  its  energies,  both  in  what  we  call  its  growth 
and  its  decay. 

I  tried  to  show  in  my  first  course  of  lectures,  that 
if  we  analyse  language,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  trace 
words  back  to  their  most  primitive  elements,  we  arrive, 
not  at  letters,  but  at  root«.  This  is  a  point  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered,  and  it  may  almost 
be  taken  as  the  general  opinion,  that  the  elements  of 
language  are  vowels  and  consonants,  but  not  roots. 
If,  however,  we  call  elements  those  primitive  sub- 
stances the  combination  of  which  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  things  as  they  really  are,  it  is  clear  that  we 
cannot  well  call  the  letters  the  elements  of  language ; 
for  we  might  shake  the  letters  together  ad  infinitum^ 
without  ever  producing  a  dictionary,  much  less  a 
gramnuir.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers to  compare  the  atoms  the  concurrence  of 
whicli  was  to  forui  all  nature,  with  letters.  Epicurus 
is  reported  to  have  said  that — '  The  atoms  come  to- 
gt*th(U'  in  difft^n'iit  order  and  position,  like  the  letters, 
which,  though   thoy  are  few,  yet,  by  being  place<l 
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together  in  diflferent  ways,  produce  innumerable 
words.'  •• 

Aristotle,  also,  in  his  ^  Metaphysics,'  when  speak- 
ing of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  illustrates  the 
different  effects  produced  by  the  same  elements  by  a 
reference  to  letters.  *  A,'  he  says,  *  differs  from  N  by 
its  shape ;  AN  from  NA  by  the  order  of  the  letters ; 
Z  from  N  by  its  position.'*® 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  by  putting  the  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  letters  together  in  every  possible 
variety,  we  might  produce  every  word  that  has  ever 
been  used  in  any  language  of  the  world.  The  number 
of  these  words,  taking  twenty-three  letters  as  the 
basis,  would  be  25,852,016,738,884,976,640,000 ;  or, 
if  we  take  twenty-four  letters,  620,448,401,733, 
239,439,360,000.* »  But  even  then  these  trillions, 
billions,  and  millions  of  sounds  would  not  be  words, 
for  they  would  lack  the  most  important  ingredient, 
that  which  makes  a  word  to  bo  a  word,  namely,  the 
different  ideas  by  which  they  were  called  into  life, 
and  which  are  expressed  differently  in  different 
languages. 

Element  (Aristotle  says)  we  call  that  of  which  anything 
consist;!,  as  of  its  first  substance,  this  being  as  to  form  indivi- 

■•  Lactantiufl,  Divin.  hist,  lib.  3,  c.  19:  *Vario,  inquit  (Epicurus), 
ordine  ac  positione  conveniunt  atomi  sicut  liu*rse,  quee  cum  siut  pauc», 
▼arie  tamen  colloeatffi  innumerabilia  Torba  couficiuDt.' 

*•  Metapk.  i.  4,  11:  Aio^^pct  T^p  t^  fi^y  A  rov  N  (rx^fiart,  rh  8i  AN 
rov  NA  rd^Uf  rh  54  Z  rov  N  dcVcu 

♦*  Cf.  Leibniz,  DeArte  combinatoriay  0pp.  t.  ii.  pp.  387-8,  ed.  Dutons ; 
Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  9.  Plutarch,  Symposiaca  qu<estiotu^»,  viii.  9, 
3:  S<voi^n)f  8i  rhv  rSav  avWafiwy  ipiBfihyy  hyrci  arotx*ici  fityyv/xtva  vphs 
&AAi|Xa  «t(f>cx<t)  fivpidZvy  &ir4<priyfv  iiKoadjcis  iral  fivpuLcts  fivplaiy,  Xeuo« 
ciates  was  the  pupil  of  Plato,  and  for  twenty-five  years  president  of  the 
Academy.    See  First  Series,  p.  307. 

n.  G 
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sible ;  as,  for  instance,  the  elements  of  language  (the  letters)  of 
wliich  language  is  composed,  and  into  which  aa  its  last  com- 
ponent parts,  it  can  be  dissolved ;  while  they,  the  letters,  can 
no  longer  be  dissolved  into  sounds  different  in  form ;  but  if 
they  are  dissolved,  the  parts  are  homogeneous,  as  a  part  of 
water  is  water ;  but  not  so  the  parts  of  a  ay  liable.** 

If  here  we  taJ^e  phane  as  voice,  not  as  language, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  object  to  in  Aristotle's  rea- 
soning. The  voice,  as  such,  may  be  dissolved  into 
vowels  and  consonants,  as  its  primal  elements.  Bat 
not  so  speech.  Speech  is  preeminently  significant 
sound,  and  if  we  look  for  the  elements  of  speech,  we 
cannot  on  a  sudden  drop  one  of  its  two  characteristic 
qualities,  either  its  audibility  or  its  significancj. 
Now  letters  as  such  are  not  significant ;  a,  b,  c,  d, 
mean  nothing,  either  by  themselves  or  if  put  toge- 
ther. The  only  word  that  is  formed  of  mere  letters 
is  'Alphabet'  (o  oX^a/Si/To*),  the  English  ABC;  but 
even  here  itis  not  the  sounds,  but  the  names  of  tiie 
letters,  that  form  the  word.  One  other  word  has 
been  supposed  to  have  the  same  merely  alphabetical 
origin,  namely,  the  Latin  elenientum.  As  elemenia  is 
used  in  Latin  for  the  ABC,  it  has  been  supposed, 
though  I  doubt  whether  in  real  earnest,  that  it  was 
formed  from  the  three  letters,  1,  m,  n. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  elementa  is  by  no 
means  clear,  nor  has  the  Greek  stoicheion^  which  in 
Latin  is  rendered  by  elemeiiium^  as  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.     We  are  told  that  stoicheUm  is  a 

**  Metapb.  iv.  3 :  <rraix««ov  Xf^erai  il  oZ  ffCyKttrai  wpi&rov  iwttif 
XovTos,  iihicuptrou  ry  <W<i  [eiy  trtpoy  cTSos],  oToy  ^yrjs  aroiXM  i^  if 
<r^K€iTeu  ij  ^o)v^  «ra]  tls  &  Jitcupflrai  l(rx«Ta,  ^icctva  8i  ftitiKii^  tls  KJUltf 
^i^f  irtpois  T^  ttifi  ainuir  &AA3t  ic&v  Ziaiprjratj  rii  fidpia  A/mciS^i  tUlf 
CSaror  rh  fi6piov  CSv/i,  &\X*  obr^s  auWafirjs. 
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liminntiye  from  sUnchos^  a  small  upright  rod  or  post^ 
especially  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial,  or  the  shadow 
thrown  by  it ;  and  trader  stoichos  we  find  the  meaning 
)f  a  row,  a  line  of  poles  with  hunting  nets,  and  are 
informed  that  the  word  is  the  same  as  stichoi^  line, 
md  stSchoSy  aim.  How  the  radical  vowel  can  change 
Pi-om  t  to  0  and  <n,  is  not  explained. 

The  question  is,  why  were  the  elements,  or  the 
component  primary  parts  of  things,  called  stoicheUi 
by  the  Greeks  ?  It  is  a  word  which  has  had  a  long 
bistory,  and  has  passed  from  Greece  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  deserves,  therefore, 
^me  attention  at  the  hand  of  the  etymological  genea- 
logist. Stoiclios,  from  which  stoichewyiy  means  a  row 
or  file,  like  stix  and  stiches  in  Homer.  The  suffix 
eio8  is  the  same  as  the  Latis  eius^  and  expresses  what 
belongs  to  or  has  the  quality  of  something.  There- 
fore, as  stcnchos  means  a  row,  stoicJieion  would  be 
what  belongs  to  or  constitutes  a  row.  Is  it  possible 
to  connect  these  words  with  stochos,  aim,  either  in 
form  or  meaning?  Certainly  not.  Roots  with  i 
are  liable  to  a  regular  change  of  i  into  oi  or  et, 
but  not  into  o.  Thus  the  root  Up,  which  appears 
in  elipon,  assumes  the  forms  Icipo  and  leloipa,  and 
the  same  scale  of  vowel-changes  may  be  observed  in 

liphy  alelphd,  eloiphay  and 
pith,  peitho,  pepoitha. 

Hence  stdichos  presupposes  a  root  stick,  and  this 
root  would  account  in  Greek  for  the  following  deriva- 
tions : — 

1,  siiz,  gen.  stichSs,  a  row,  a  line  of  soldiers. 

2,  itichos,  a  row,  a  line ;  distichy  a  couplet. 

o  2 
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3,  steichoy  estichon^  to  march  in  order,  step  by  step; 
to  mount. 

4,  stdlchos,  a  row,  a  file ;  stoicheinj  to  march  in  a 
line. 

In  German,  the  same  root  yields  steigeny  to  step,  to 
mount ;  in  Gothic,  steigan ;  and  in  Sanskrit  we  find 
stigh,  to  mount. 

Quite  a  different  root  is  presupposed  by  stSchos. 
As  tomos  points  to  a  root  tarn  {temnOy  Sta/nion)y  or 
bolos  to  a  root  hal  {beloSy  ebalon)^  stSchos  points  to  a 
root  stack.  This  root  does  not  exist  in  Greek  in  the 
form  of  a  verb,  and  has  left  behind  in  the  classical 
language  this  one  formation  only,  stSchoSy  mark,  point, 
aim,  whence  stoclidzomaiy  I  point,  I  aim,  and  similar 
derivatives.  In  Gothic,  a  similar  root  exists  in  the 
verb  staggan  or  stiggaUy^^  the  English  to  sting, 

A  third  root,  closely  allied  with,  yet  distinct  from, 
stocky  has  been  more  prolific  in  the  classical  languages, 
namely,  stigy  to  stick.^*  From  it  we  have  stizoy  istig- 
maiy  I  prick ;  in  Latin,  in-stigarey  stimuhiSy  and  sttiui 
(for  stigluSy  like  palus  for  paglus) ;  Gothic,  sttkan, 
intrans.  to  stick,  and  staJcjariy*^  trans,  to  stick ;  Grer- 
man,  steckeriy  both  intrans.  and  trans. ;  Goth.  sHk^y  a 
point,  stak-Sy*^*  a  mark,  {rrlyfia. 

The  result  at  which  we  thus  arrive  is  that  stoieheion 
has  no  connection  with  stSchos;  and  hence  that  it  can- 
not, as  the  dictionaries  tell  us,  have  the  primary 

«  See  Ulfilas.  ^fatth.  v.  29. 

♦♦  Grimm,  Dtvtsche  Sprache^  p.  853;  Goth.  BtiggcM,  stagg ;  O.H.O. 
athgan ;  A.S.  stinyaji,  stang,  stungon.  Goth,  ttikan^  ttak,  stiJkum; 
O.H.G.  ste^han^  sfah,  stdchtim  ;  A.S.  stican, 

**  Goth,  stikan  and  stakjan  appear  by  the  side  of  tiiggan,  Grinun, 
Lex.  8.  T.  Kngt  n. 

*•  See  Leo  Majer,  Die  Gothische  Sprache,  p.  159. 
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meaning  of  a  small  upright  rod  or  pole,  or  of  the 
gnomon  of  the  sundial.  Where  sioicheUm  (as  in 
hsfcoTToup  aroiyiiov  i.  e.  noon)  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  sundial,  it  means  the  lines  of  the  shadow  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  regular  succession ;  the  radii,  in 
fact,  which  constitute  the  complete  series  of  hours 
described  by  the  sim*s  daily  course.  And  this  gives 
us  the  key  to  stoicheion^  in  the  sense  of  elements. 
Stoicheia  are  the  degrees  or  steps  from  one  end  to 
the  other,,  the  constituent  parts  of  a  whole,  forming  a 
complete  series,  whether  as  hours,  or  letters,  or  num- 
bers, or  parts  of  speech,,  or  physical  elements,  pro- 
vided always  that  such  elements  are  held  together  by 
a  systematic  order.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
Aristotle  and  his  predecessors  could  have  used  the 
word  for  ordinary  and  for  technical  purposes ;  and  it 
corresponds  with  the  explanation  proposed  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Dionysius  Thrax.  The  first  gram- 
marian of  Greece  gives  the  following  etymology  of 
fioicheiu  in  the  sense  of  letters  (§  7) :  ^^ — *  The  same 
are  also  called  stoicheia,  because  they  have  a  certain 
order  and  arrangement.'*®  Why  the  Romans,  who 
probably  became  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with 
the  idea  of  elements  through  their  intercourse  with 
Greek  philosophers  and  grammarians,  should  have 
translated  sioiclieta  by  element  a  is  less  clear.  In  the 
sense  of  physical  elements,  the  early  Greek  philo- 
sophers used  rizumata,  roots,  in  preference  to  stoicheia, 

*'  Td   Bi    aink    K<d    aroixtTa  Ka\(7Tcu   Zik  rh  ^x***'  <rr6ix6y  riya  Kcd 

*•  The  explanation  her©  su^osted  of  stoichiion  is  confinned  by  Bome 
remarbfi  of  Profesm^r  Pott,  in  the  socond  volume  of  his  Etymdogische 
Forschufiffen,  p.  191,  1861.  The  same  author  suggests  a  derivation  of 
tUmmtum  from  /I,  solvere,  with  the  preposition  L — I,  e.  p.  193. 
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and  whether  elementa  stands  for  alvmoniny  in  the  serrr] 
of  feeders,  or  for  olementay  in  the  sense  of  sources 
growth  (cf,  adolere,  sub-oles,  &c.)/''  it  may  have  b^* 
intended  originally  as  a  rendering  of  rizomata. 

Prom  an  historical  point  of  view,  letters  are  notti 
stoichela  or  rizomata  of  language.  The  simplest  pari 
into  which  language  can  be  resolved  are  the  rooUy  sni 
these  themselves  cannot  be  further  reduced  without 
-destroying  the  nature  of  language,  which  is  not  mere 
sound,  but  always  significant  sound.  There  may  be 
roots  consisting  of  one  vowel,  such  as  i,  to  go,  in 
Sanskrit,  or  %  one,  in  Chinese ;  but  this  would  only 
show  that  a  root  may  be  a  letter,  not  that  a  letter 
may  be  a  root.  K  we  attempted  to  divide  roots  like 
the  Sk.  A;i,  to  collect,  or  the  Chinese  tchiy  many,  into 
tch  and  %  we  should  find  that  we  had  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  language,  and  entered  upon  the  science  f 
phonetics. 

Before  we  do  this — before  we  proceed  to  dissect  t 
phonetic  skeleton  of  human  speech,  it  may  be  well 
say  a  few  words  about  roots.     In  my  former  Lectr 
I  said,  intentionally,  very  little  about  roots ;  at  I 
very  little  about  the  nature  or  the  origin  of  n 
because  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  in  the  sci 
of  language  we  must  accept  roots  simply  as  ulti 
facts,  leaving  to  the  physiologist  and  the  psycho' 
the  question  as  to  the  possible  sympathetic  or  7 
tive  action  of  the  five  organs  of  sensuous  perc 
upon  the  motory  nerves  of  the  organs  of  speec 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  gave  a  negative  rath 
a  positive  definition  of  roots,  stating*®  that, 
own  immediate  purposes,  I  called  root  or 

^  Consen,  Aussprache,  2nd  ed.  I  p.  530.  **>  VoL  i. 
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'Whatever,  in  the  words  of  any  language  or  family  of 
languages,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  or  more 
Original  form. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  with  great  logical 
a.cutenes8,  that  if  this  definition  were  true,  roots 
Vronld  be  mere  abstractions,  and  as  such  unfit  to 
explain  the  realities  of  language.  Now,  it  is  perfectly 
true  that,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  root  may  be 
considered  as  a  mere  abstraction.  A  root  is  a  cause, 
and  every  cause,  in  the  logical  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  an  abstraction.  As  a  cause  it  can  claim  no  reality, 
no  vulgar  reality ;  if  we  call  real  that  only  which  can 
become  the  object  of  sensuous  perception.  In  real 
language,  we  never  hear  a  root ;  we  only  meet  ^vith 
their  effects,  namely,  with  words,  whether  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, verbs,  or  particles.  This  is  the  view  which 
the  native  grammarians  of  India  have  taken  of  Sans- 
krit roots ;  and  they  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
show  that  a  root,  as  such,  can  never  emerge  to  the 
surface  of  real  speech ;  that  there  it  is  always  a  word, 
an  effect,  a  substance  clothed  in  the  garment  of  gram- 
matical derivatives.  The  Hindus  call  a  root  dhatu, 
which  is  derived  from  the  root  dhil,*^  to  support  or 
nourish.  They  apply  the  same  word  to  their  five 
elements,  which  shows  that,  like  the  Greeks,  they 
looked  upon  these  elements  (earth,  water,  fire,  air, 

"  XJiiidi  Siitras,  i.  70:  dudh&n  dhAranaposhawayoA. 
Hetii,  the  Sanskrit  word  for  cause,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  root 
from  which  dh&tu  is  derived;  for  though  dh&  forms  the  participle 
hita,  the  i  of  hi-ta  would  not  be  liable  to  guna  before  tu.  Hetu 
(Unidi  Sitras,  i.  73)  is  derived  from  hi,  which  Bopp  identifies  with 
Kim  (Bopp,  Glossarium,  s.  v.  hi.)  This  kIw  and  kiWo»  are  referred  by 
Coitni  to  the  Latin  ciot  cieo,  cituSf  excito^  not  however  to  the  Sanskrit 
hi,  bvt  to  root  <i,  to  sharpen.    Cf.  Curtius,  G,  E.  i.  p.  118. 
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ether),  and  upon  the  elements  of  language,  as 
supporters  and  feeders  of  real  things  and  real  w< 
It  is  known  that,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  Hm^ 
Hindus  possessed  complete  lists,  not  only  of  thei^ 
roots,  but  likewise  of  all  the  formative  element^^ 
which,  hy  being  attached  to  them,  raise  the  roots 
into  real  words. 

Thus  from  a  root  vid,  to  know,  they  would  fonnbf 
means  of  the  suiBBbc  ghan,  Veda,  i.e.  knowledge ;  by 
means  of  the  suffix  trift,  vettar,  a  knower,  Greek 
h{star  and  htor.     Again,  by  affixing  to  the  root  cer- 
tain verbal  derivatives,  they  would  arrive  at  vedmi, 
I  know,  viveda,  I  have  known,  or  veda,  I  know. 
Besides  these  derivatives,  however,  we  likewise  find 
in  Sanskrit  the  mere  vid,  used,  particularly  in  com- 
pounds,  in   the   sense   of    knowing;    for   instance, 
dharmavid,  a  knower  of  the  law.     Here  then  the 
root  itself  might  seem  to  appear  as  a  word.     But 
such  is  the  logical  consistency  of  Sanskrit  gramma- 
rians, that  they  have  actually  imagined  a  claBS  of 
derivative  suffixes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  be  added 
to  a  root  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  rejected  again. 
Thus  only  could  the  logical  conscience  of  Pftnini 
bo  satisfied.'^'     When  we  should  say  that  a  root  is 
used  as  a  noun  without  any  change  except  those  that 
are  necessitated  by  phonetic  laws  (as,  for  instance, 
dharmavit,  instead  of  dharmavid),  P&nini  sajs 

•*  In  earlier  works  tho  moaning  of  dh&tu  is  not  yet  80  strictly  de- 
fined. In  tho  Pr&ti^&khya  of  the  Kigveda,  zii.  5,  a  noon  is  defined 
as  that  which  signifies  a  being,  a  v«;rb  as  that  which  signifies  being,  and 
as  such  the  verb  is  identified  with  the  root  (Tan  n&ma  yenibhida- 
db&ti  sattram,  tad  Akhy&tam  yona  bhAvam,  sa  dhAtuA).  In 
the  Nirukta,  tf)o,  verbs  with  difiereut  verbal  terminations  an  spokea 
ofasdh&tus.    Nighan^u,  i.  20. 
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^*  3,  68),  that  a  suffix  (namely,  vif)  is  added  to  the 
ot  V  id.  But  if  we  come  to  inquire  what  this  suffix 
^^ans,  and  why  it  is  called  vi^,  we  find  (vi.  1,  67) 
^t  a  lop  a,  i.  e.  a  lopping  oflF,  is  to  carry  away  the 
^  ofvi^;  that  the  final  t  is  only  meant  to  indicate 
^rtain  phonetic  changes  that  take  place  if  a  root 
^ad8  in  a  nasal  (vi.  4,  41);  and  that  the  vowel  i 
serres  merely  to  connect  these  two  algebraic  symbols. 
So  that  the  sufl&x  vi^  is  in  reality  nought.  This  is 
certainly  strict  logic,  but  it  is  rather  cumbersome 
grammar,  and,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  we 
fire  justified  in  dropping  these  circumlocutions,  and 
looking  upon  roots  as  real  words. 

With  us,  speaking  inflectional  and  highly  refined 
anguages,  roots  are  primarily  what  remains  as  the 
ast  residuum  after  a  complete  analysis  of  our  own 
lialects,  or  of  all  the  dialects  that  form  together  the 
,^reat  Aryan  mass  of  speech.  But  if  our  analysis  is 
>roperly  made,  what  is  to  us  a  mere  residuum  must 
►riginally,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have  been 
i  real  germ  ;  and  these  germinal  forms  would  have 
Luswered  every  purpose  in  an  early  stage  of  language. 
^Ve  must  not  forget  that  there  are  languages  which 
lave  remained  in  that  germinal  state,  and  in  which 
here  is  to  the  present  day  no  outward  distinction  be- 
ween  a  root  and  a  word.  In  Chinese,*^  for  instance, 
y  means  to  plough,  a  plough,  and  an  ox,  i.e.  a 
)lougher;  ta  means  to  be  great,  greatness,  greatly. 
^Vhether  a  word  is  intended  as  a  noun,  or  a  verb,  or 
i  particle,  depends  chiefly  on  the  position  which  it 
)ccupies  in  a  sentence.    In  the  Polynesian*^  dialects, 

*■  Endlichcr,  Chhiesische  Grammatik,  §  123. 
»«  Cf.  Hale,  p.  263. 
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almost  every  verb  may,  without  any  cliange  of  fonu, 
be  used  as  a  nouu  or  an  adjective ;  whether  it  is 
meant  for  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  learnt  fix)m 
ceilain  particles,  which  are  called  particles  of  affirma- 
tion (kua),  and  the  particles  of  the  agent  (ko).  In 
Egyptian,  as  Bun  sen  states,  there  is  no  formal  dis- 
tinction between  noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  particle, 
and  a  word  like  anli  might  mean  life,  to  live,  living, 
lively.^*  What  does  this  show  ?  I  think  it  shows 
that  there  was  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  language,  in 
which  that  sharp  distinction  which  we  make  between 
the  different  parts  of  speech  had  not  yet  been  fixed, 
and  when  even  that  fundamental  distinction  between 
subject  and  predicate,  on  which  all  the  parts  of 
speech  are  based,  had  not  yet  been  realised  in  its 
fulness,  and  had  not  yet  received  a  corresponding 
outward  expression. 

A  slightly  different  view  is  propounded  by  Profj^ssor 
Pott,  when  he  says :  *  Boots,  it  should  be  observed, 
as  such,  lack  the  stamp  of  words,  and  therefore  their 
real  value  in  the  currency  of  speech.  There  is  no 
inward  necessity  why  they  should  first  have  entered 
into  the  reality  of  language,  naked  and  formless  ;  it 
suffices,  that,  unpronomiced,  they  fluttered  before  the 
soul  like  small  images,  continually  clothed  in  the 
mouth,  now  with  this,  now  with  that  form,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  air  to  be  drafted  off  in  hundred-fold 
cases  and  combinations.'*^ 

It  might  be  said,  that  as  soon  as  a  root  is  pro- 
nounced— as  soon  as  it  forms  part  of  a  sentence— it 
ceases  to  be  a  root,  and  is  either  a  subject  or  a  pre- 

•*  BunsenS  A^pt/pfen,  \.  324. 

**  Etynwlogischc  Fomchungcn,  iu  95. 
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dicate,  or,  to  use  grammatical  language,  a  noun  or  a 
verb.  Yet  even  this  seems  an  artificial  distinction. 
To  a  Chinese,  the  sound  ta^  even  when  pronounced, 
is  a  mere  root ;  it  is  neither  noun  nor  verb,  distinctions 
which,  in  the  form  in  which  we  conceive  them,  have 
no  existence  at  all  to  a  Chinese.  If  to  ta  we  add/??, 
man,  and  when  we  put/u  first  and  ta  last,  then,  no 
donbt,  fu  is  the  subject,  and  ta  the  predicate,  or,  as 
onr  grammarians  would  soj^fu  is  a  noun,  and  ta  a 
verb;  fu  ta  would  mean,  *the  man  is  great.'  But  if 
we  said  tafu,  ta  would  be  an  adjective,  and  the  phrase 
would  mean  *  a  great  man.*  I  can  here  see  no  real 
distinction  between  ta,  potentially  a  noun,  an  adjec- 
tive, a  verb,  an  adverb,  and  ta  infu  ta,  used  actually 
as  an  adjective  or  verb. 

As  the  growth  of  language  and  the  growth  of  the 
mind  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  process,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  think  in  Chinese,  or  in  any  radical 
language,  without  transferring  to  it  our  categories  of 
thought.  But  if  we  watch  the  language  of  a  child, 
which  is  in  reality  Chinese  spoken  in  English,  we  see 
that  there  is  a  form  of  thought,  and  of  language,  per- 
fectly rational  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have 
studied  it,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  distinction  be- 
tween noun  and  verb,  nay,  between  subject  and  pre- 
dicate, is  not  yet  realised.  If  a  child  says  Up,  that 
up  is,  to  his  mind,  noun,  verb,  adjective,  all  in  one. 
It  means,  *  I  want  to  get  up  on  my  mother's  lap.'  If 
an  English  child  says  ta,  that  ta  is  both  a  noun, 
thanks,  and  a  verb,  I  thank  you.  Nay,  even  if  a 
child  learns  to  speak  gramnuitically,  it  does  not  yet 
think  grammatically ;  it  seems,  in  speaking,  to  wear 
the  garments  of  its  parents,  though  it  has  not  yet 
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grown  into  tliem.  A  child  says  ^  1  am  hnngry,*  with- 
out an  idea  that  I  is  different  &om  hungry,  and  that 
both  are  united  by  an  auxiliary  verb,  which  atudliaiy 
verb  again  was  a  compound  of  a  root  as,  and  a  per- 
sonal termination  mi,  giving  us  the  Sanskrit  asmi, 
I  am.  A  Chinese  child  would  express  exactly  the 
same  idea  by  one  word,  shiy  to  eat,  or  food,  &c.  The 
only  difference  would  be  that  a  Chinese  child  speaks 
the  language  of  a  chUd,  an  English  child  the  language 
of  a  man.  If  then  it  is  admitted  that  every  inflec- 
tional language  passed  through  a  radical  and  an  ag- 
glutinative stage,  it  seems  to  follow  that,  at  one  tiine 
or  other,  the  constituent  elements  of  inflectional  lan- 
guages, namely,  the  roots,  were  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  real  words,  and  used  as  such  both  in 
thought  and  speech. 

Eoots,  therefore,  are  not  such  mere  abstractions  as 
they  arc  sometimes  supposed  to  be,  and  unless  we 
succeed  in  tracing  each  word  in  English,  or  in  any 
inflectional  language  back  to  its  root,  we  have  not 
traced  it  back  to  its  real  origin.  It  is  in  this  analysis 
of  language  that  comparative  philology  has  achieved 
,  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  has  curbed  that  wild  spirit 
of  etymology  which  would  handle  words  as  if  they  had 
no  past,  no  history,  no  origin.  In  tracing  words  back 
to  their  roots  we  nmst  obey  certain  phonetic  laws. 
If  the  vowel  of  a  root  is  i  or  w,  its  derivatives  will  be 
different,  from  Sanskrit  down  to  English,  from  what 
tliey  would  have  been  if  that  radical  vowel  had  been 
a.  If  a  root  begins  with  a  tenuis  in  Sanslait^  that 
tenuis  will  never  be  a  tenuis  in  Gothic,  but  an  aspi- 
rate ;  if  a  root  begins  with  an  aspirate  in  Sanskrit, 
that  aspirate  will  never  be  an  aspirate  in  (jothic,  bat 
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a  media ;  if  a  root  begins  with  a  media  in  Sanskrit, 
that  media  will  not  be  a  media  in  Gothic,  but  a  tenuis. 
And  this,  better  than  anything  else,  will,  I  think, 
explain  the  strong  objection  which  comparative  phi- 
lologists feel  to  what  I  called  the  Bow-wow  and  the 
Pooh-pooh  theories,  names  which  I  am  sorry  to  see 
hare  given  great  offence,  but  in   framing  which,  I 
can   honestly  say,  I  thought   of  Epicurus*^  rather 
than   of  living  writers,   and   meant   no   offence  to 
either.     *  Onomatopoeic  *  is  neither  an  appropriate 
nor  a  pleasant  word,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  two  theories,  tlie  oruyinatopceicy 
which  derives  words   from   the   sounds  of  animali 
and  nature  in  general,  as  imitated  by  the  framers 
of  language,  and   the   interjectional,  which  derives 
words  not  from  the  imitation  of  the  interjections  of 
others,  but  from  the  interjections  themselves  as  wrung 
forth,  alniost  against  their  will,  from  the  fmmers  of 
language.     According  to  the  former  view  the  origin 
of  language  was  the  result  of  a  conscious  act,  accord- 
to  the  latter,  of  an  involuntary  instinct.     I  did  not 
think  that  the  weapons  of  ridicule  were  necessary  to 
combat  theories  which,  since  the  days  of  Epicurus, 
had  so  often  been  combated,  and  so  often  been  de- 
fended.    I  may  have  erred  in  choosing  terms  which, 
while  they  expressed  exactly  what  I  wished  to  ex- 
press, sounded  rather  homely  and  undignified ;  but  I 
could  not  plead  for  the  terms  I  had  chosen  a  better 
excuse  than  the  name  now  suggested  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the   onomatopoeic   theory,  which,  I   am 

»»  'O  7^  *Eiriicowpof  tX^yw  5ti  ovxi  ^iritrrrjuSyafS  oZroi  t9ttno  rh. 
h^futrm^  iXXit.  ^virucms  Ktrovfit¥oi,  &5  ol  fi'fitraoyrts  koH  wrcUpomtf  Kcd 
umc^ifuvoi  mX  iKaitroihnts  kcU  <rr§yd^oyTts. — ProcIiUf  ad  Plat,  Crat.  p.  9. 
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told,  is  to  be  Tmsonicy  from  im  instead  of  imiiationy 
and  son  instead  of  smiiiSy  sound.*^ 

Tliat  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  faculty 
of  speech  and  the  sounds  which  we  utter  in  singing, 
laughing,  ciying,  sobbing,  sighing,  moaning,  scream- 
ing, whistling,  and  clicking,  was  known  to  Epicums 
of  old,  and  requires  no  proof.  But  does  it  require  to 
be  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  scream  of  a  man  who 
has  his  finger  pinched  should  happc?n  to  be  identically 
the  same  as  the  Fi-ench  A<^/a«,  that  scream  would  be 
an  effect,  an  involuntary  effect  of  outward  pressure, 
whereas  an  inteijection  like  ala^y  helatiy  Italian  lasso, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  words  as  pairiy  sufferifigy 
agonyy  &c.,  is  there  by  the  free  will  of  the  speaker, 
meant  for  something,  used  with  a  purpose,  chosen  as 
a  sign  P 

Again,  that  sounds  can  be  rendered  in  language  by 
sounds,  and  that  each  language  possesses  a  large  stock 
of  words  imitating  the  sounds  given  out  by  certain 
things,  who  would  deny  ?     And  who  wotdd  deny  that 

"  Anotlior  num(^  proposed  in  order  to  avoid  the  vagne  term  onemaiih 
yfticy  is  p<ttJiO(/n'tmic.  I  subjoin  an  explanation  of  the  term  as  g^ren  in 
Steinthal's  Ziihchrift  filr  Milkcrjyxychofogie,  i.  p.  420  :  •  W©  call  it  the 
'juithttgnomic  principle^  in  onler  to  avoid  the  word  onomatopme,  wiik 
M-hich,  not  only  through  Plato  and  the  Stoics,  so  many  misundentuidiiigi 
are  connected.  In  order  to  understand  the  principle  rightly,  we  miut 
remove  not  only  every  intention,  every  consciousness  in  the  fonnation  of 
words ;  but  it  should  not  bo  overlooked  that  the  word  is  nerer  an  image, 
nor  an  imitation  of  the  tiling,  nor  of  its  representation.  The  likeneM  of 
word  and  mranin:^  consists  only  in  this — that  the  Gr/iihisian  (tone  used 
mctaphorirally,  as  we  speak  of  tone  of  colour),  which  the  intuition  of  • 
thing  calls  fortli  in  us,  is  about  the  Fan>e  as  that  which  is  excit«>d  by  the 
Sprach'aiff.  (Lazarus,  Lfften  dcr  Scclr,  jj.  p.  93  ;  2^Uchnft  fur  PhiU».  «. 
}>h!l.  Kritik,  IM.  32,  p.  212) ;  for  this  tone,  this  temper  of  the  mind,  ai 
excited  by  ^<«•nsati<tn  or  {.^roeption,  maybe  what  is  alone  effective  in  thif 
n-flox  on  the  motor)-  uen-ee.' 
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some  words,  originally  expressive  of  sound  only,  might 
be  trjinsferred  to  other  things  which  have  some  ana- 
logy with  sound? 

But  how  are  all  things  that  do  not  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  hearing — how  are  the  ideas  of  going,  moving, 
standing,  sinking,  tasting,  thinking,  to  be  expressed  ? 

I  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  the  advocates  of  *  painting  in  sound/ 
Hooiaioai  is  said  in  Hawaian  to  mean  to  testify ;  and 
this,  we  are  told,  was  the  origin  of  the  word :  *^ — 

In  uttering  the  t  the  breath  is  compressed  into  the  smallest 
and  seemiDgly  swiftest  current  possible.  It  represents  there- 
fore a  BwifV,  and  what  we  may  call  a  sharp  movement. 

Of  all  the  vowels  o  is  that  of  which  the  sound  goes  farthest. 
We  have  it  therefore  in  most  words  relating  to  distance,  as  in 
holoj  lo,  long,  &c. 

In  joining  the  two,  the  sense  is  modified  by  their  position. 
If  we  write  oi,  it  is  an  o  going  on  with  an  i.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  oiy  lame.  Observe  how  a  lame  man  advances. 
Standing  on  the  sound  limb,  he  puts  the  lame  one  leisurely 
out  and  sets  it  to  the  ground  :  this  is  the  o.  But  no  sooner 
does  it  get  there,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  begin  to  rest  on 
it,  than,  hastening  to  relieve  it  of  the  bm-den,  he  moves  the 
r.ther  leg  rapidly  forward,  lessening  the  pressure  at  the  same 
time  by  relaxing  every  joint  he  can  bend,  and  thus  letting  his  body 
^ink  as  far  as  possible ;  this  rapid  sinking  movement  is  the  t. 

Again,  oi,  a  passing  in  advance,  excellency.  Plere  o  is  the 
general  advance,  i  is  the  going  ahead  of  some  particular  one. 

If,  again,  we  Mrrite  lo,  it  is  an  f  going  on  with  an  o.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  rapid  and  penetrating  movement — i,  and  that 
uwvement  long  continued.  Thus  we  have  in  Hawaian  to,  a 
chiefs  forerunner.  He  would  be  a  man  rapid  in  his  course — 
I  ;  of  good  bottom— 0.    In  Greek,  t'os,  an  arrow,  and  /o,  the 

*•  Thi  Polynesian,  Honolulu,  1862. 
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goddess  who  went  so  fust  and  far.  Hence  to  is  anything  that 
gooa  quite  through,  that  id  thorough^  complete,  real,  true. 
Like  Burns,  'facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,'  that  is,  canoot 
be  forced  out  of  their  course.  Hence  to,  flesh,  real  food,  in 
distinction  to  bone,  &c.,  and  reality  or  fact,  or  truth  generally. 

la  is  the  pronoun  that,  analogous  to  Latin,  »,  fa,  id.  Pat- 
ting together  these  we  have  o,  «/,  to — *  oh  that  is  fact.'  Prefix- 
ing the  causative  hoo^  we  have  'make  that  to  be  fact;'  affix 
ai',  completive  of  the  action,  and  we  have,  *  make  that  com- 
pletely out  to  be  a  fact,*  that  is  *  testify  to  its  truth.' 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  stress  of  the  voice  is  laid  on 
the  second  t*,  the  oia  being  pronounced  very  lightly,  and  that 
in  Greek  the  i  in  oiomai\  I  believe,  is  always  strongly  ac- 
cented, a  mark  of  the  contraction  the  word  has  suffered. 

Althougli  the  languages  of  Europe,  with  their 
well-established  history,  lend  themselves  less  easily  to 
such  speculations,  yet  I  could  quote  similar  passages 
from  French,  German,  and  English  etymologists, 
Dr.  Bolza,  in  his  Vocabolario  Grenetico-Etimologico 
(Vienna,  1852),  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  in 
Italian  a  expresses  light,  o  redness,  u  darkness ;  and 
he  continues,  *  jBcco  prohahilmente  le  ire  note,  ehe  in 
fiamma,  fuocOy  e  fumOy  sono  csprcsse  dal  muiamenio 
delta  vocalcy  mentre  la  f  esprime  in  tiitti  i  ire  il  motn- 
mento  delV  aria*  (p.  61,  note).  And  again  we  are 
told  by  him  that  one  of  the  first  sounds  pronounced 
by  children  is  m :  hence  mamma.  The  root  of  this  is 
ma  or  am,  which  gives  us  am/ire,  to  love.  On  acoomit 
of  the  movement  of  the  lips,  it  likewise  supplies  the 
root  of  mangiare  and  masticarc ;  and  explains  besides 
mutoy  dumb,  muggirCy  to  low,  miagolarey  to  mew,  and 
mormorio,  murmur.  Now,  even  if  amare  could  not 
be  protected  by  the  Sanskrit  root  am,  to  rush  forward 
impetuously  (according  to  others,  k&m,  to  love),  we 
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should  have  thought  that  mangiare  and  masticare 
would  have  been  safe  against  onomatopoeic  inter- 
ference, the  former  being  the  Latin  manducarey  to 
chew,  the  latter  the  post-classical  masticare,  to  chew. 
MandiLcare  has  a  long  history  of  its  own.  It  descends 
from  mandere  to  chew,  and  mandere  leads  us  back  to 
the  Sanskrit  root  mard,  to  grind,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous oflEshoots  of  the  root  mar,  the  history  of  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  one  of  our  later  lectures. 
Mutns  has  been  well  derived  by  Professor  A.  Weber 
(Kuhn's  Zeitsehrifty  vi.  p.  318)  from  the  Sanskrit  mA, 
to  bind  (P&n.  vi.  4,  20),  so  that  its  original  meaning 
would  have  been  *  tongue-bound.'  As  to  miagolare, 
to  mew,  we  willingly  hand  it  over  to  the  onomatopoeic 
school. 

The  onomatopoeic  theory  goes  very  smoothly  as 
long  as  it  deals  with  cackling  hens  and  qua<3king 
ducks ;  but  round  that  poultry-yard  there  is  a  high 
wall,  and  we  soon  find  that  it  is  behind  that  wall 
that  language  really  begins. 

Many  names  of  animals,  however,  particularly  in 
languages  which  have  not  yet  been  analysed  scienti- 
fically, have  been  explained  as  onomatopoeic,  which 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
clearly  proves  to  be  appellative.  As  a  warning  in 
that  respect  I  may  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ame- 
rican Oriental  Society,  1868,  p.  xiii. : — 

In  Dr.  Wilson's  *  Prehistoric  Man'  (2nd  ed.  p.  56)  is  given 
a  list  of  twenty -six  names  of  animals  which  he  regards  as  of 
onomatopoetic  origin,  and  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  ^  primi- 
tives originating  directly  from  the  observation  of  natural 
sounds  are  not  uncommon  among  the  native  root-words  of  the 

U.  H 
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New  World.'  This  list  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Fanar  {Chapters 
on  Language,  pp.  24-5)  in  support  of  his  averment  lliafe,  in 
savage  vocabularies,  ^  almost  every  name  for  an  animal  ia  a 
striking  and  obvious  onomatopoeia.' 

Considering  our  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  Algonldn 
dialects,  we  could  not  be  expected  to  refute  every  aasmned  and 
doubtful  onomatopoeia  by  a  true  etymology.  Of  a  part  of  the 
words  in  the  list,  it  can  only  bo  said  that  their  origin  is  not 
primd  facte  mimetic.  Respecting  others,  the  &ct  can  be 
proved.  Thus  koo^kooshy  *  sow,'  is  demonstrably  derived,  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  name  for  ^  porcupine,'  from  a  root  agni- 
fying  '  sharp,'  and  it  designates  '  a  bad  bristly  or  prickly 
animal.'  As  to  pe-zhciCy  '  wild  cat,'  forms  of  which  are 
widely  distributed,  and  used  to  denote  various  of  the  feline 
animals,  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  it  may  be  imitative, 
but  no  more.  These  are  the  only  names  of  quadrupeds  in  the 
list.  Of  the  nineteen  names  of  birds,  four  or  five  are  pre- 
sumably mimetic  (including  those  of  the  owl  and  crow),  ax 
or  seven  possibly  so,  and  the  rest  obviously  derivative  and 
significant.  Shi-sheeb,  *  duck,'  like  duck  itself,  comes  from  a 
root  signifying  *  dive.'  Pau-pau-say,  *  the  common  spotted 
woodpecker,'  means  *a  spotted  bird.'  Moosh-kah-ooSj  *  bittern,' 
denotes  a  frequenter  of  marshes.  No-no-caus-eey  '  humming- 
bird'— a  strange  enough  onomatopoeia ! — ^means  *  the  exceed- 
ingly dtilicate  creature.'  Of  the  asserted  mimetic  names  fiff 
'  frog,'  one  signifies  '  diver,'  and  the  other,  as  it  belongs  also  to 
tlie  toad,  is  not  likely  to  be  truly  imitative.  And  so  on.  If 
only  one-fourth  of  a  list  ciirofully  gleaned  from  three  dialects 
can  be  fairly  set  down  as  onomatopoeic,  how  much  less  is 
likely  to  be  the  proportion  of  such  names  to  the  whole  voca- 
bulary of  any  one  tribe  ? 

Most  Algonkin  names  of  animals  arc  descriptive  derivatives, 
and  the  few  apparent  exceptions  belong  to  species  which  ira 
more  oflen  heard  than  seen,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  any  name 
of  a  quadruped  is  purely  mimetic.  Attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  certain  curious  features  of  Indian  nomenclature,  espe- 
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ciallj  to  the  combination  of  a  generic  characteristic  with  spe- 
cific names ;  as,  for  example,  certain  swimming  animals  have 
a  common  suffix  of  derivation  coming  fix)m  a  root  that  means 
'  put  the  head  above  water ;'  others,  one  that  means  '  bite;' 
others,  '  scratch '  or  ^  tear  ;*  of  plants,  some  are  thus  marked  *' 
as  to  be  eaten  green,  as  nut-bearing,  as  having  eatable  roots, 
and  so  on.  Such  a  suffix,  in  the  Chippeway  and  allied 
tongues,  isytifi,  the  formative  of  tiie instrumentive  participial; 
the  occurrenee  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  name  for  '  shooting- 
instrument*  has  misled  Mr.  Farrar  into  affirming  (p.  34)  that 
'  in  some  cases  the  onomatopoeic  instinct  is  so  strong  that  it 
asserts  itself  side  by  side  with  the  adoption  of  a  name*  from  a 
foreign  language. 

Bat  whatever  we  may  think  of  these  onomatopceic 
and  interjectional  theories,  we  must  careftilly  distin- 
guish between  two  things.  There  is  one  class  of 
scholars  who  derive  aU  words  from  roots  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  comparative  grammar,  but  who 
look  upon  the  roots,  in  their  original  character,  as 
either  interjectional  or  onomatopoeic.  There  are 
others  who  derive  words  straight  from  interjections 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  and  who  claim  in  their 
etymologies  all  the  liberty  the  cow  claims  in  saying 
hooh,  moohy  or  ooh^  or  that  man  claims  in  saying  2?ooA, 
fi,  pfui.^  With  regard  to  the  former  theory,  I  should 
wish  to  remain  entirely  neutral,  satisfied  with  con- 
sidering roots  as  phonetic  types  till  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  tracing  the  principal  roots,  not  of  Sans- 
krit only,  but  of  Chinese,  Bask,  the  Turanian,  and 
Semitic  languages,  back  to  the  cries  of  man  or  the 
imitated  sounds  of  nature. 

••  On  the  uncertainty  of  rendering  inarticulate  by  articulate  sounds, 
see  Manh  (4th  ed.),  p.  36;  Sir  John  Stoddart's  Glauology,  p.  231; 
M&angu  anatiquM  (St  P^.tersbourg),  iv.  1. 

H  2 
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Quite  distinct  from  this  is  tliat  otter  theory  which, 
without  the  intervention  of  determinate  roots,  derives 
our  words  directly  from  cries  and  interjections.  This 
theory  would  undo  all  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  Bopp,  Humboldt,  Grimm,  and  others,  during  the 
last  fifty  years ;  it  would  with  one  stroke  abolish  all 
the  phonetic  laws  that  have  been  established  with  so 
much  care  and  industry,  and  throw  ety«iology  back 
into  a  state  of  chaotic  anarchy.  According  to  Grimm's 
law,  we  derive  the  English  jiend^  the.Grerman  feind^ 
the  GoW\iQ  fijandy  from  a  root  which,  if  it  exists  at  all 
in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  or  Celtic,  must  there 
begin  with  the  tenuis  jp.  Such  is  the  phonetic  law  that 
holds  these  languages  together,  and  that  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity.  If  we  found  in  Sanskrit  a 
word^e»icZ,  we  should  feel  certain  that  it  could  not  be 
the  same  as  the  English  fiend.  Following  this  rule 
we  find  in  Sanskrit  the  root  ply,  to  hate,  to  destroy, 
the  participle  of  which  piyant  would  correspond 
exactly  with  Gothic  fijand.  But  suppose  we  derived 
fiend  and  other  words  of  a  similar  sound,  such  tiafovJy 
filthy  &c.,  from  the  interjections  fi,  emipooh  {faugh! 
fo !  fie  I  Lith.  jfndy  Germ,  jpfui)^  all  would  be  mere 
scramble  and  confusion ;  Grimm's  law  would  be 
broken ;  and  roots,  kept  distinct  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German,  would  be  mixed  up  together. 
For  besides  piy,  to  hate,  there  is  another  root  in 
Sanskrit,  puy,  to  decay.  From  it  we  have  laAmpus, 
piiteoy  imtridus  ;  Greek  pt/oriy  and  pijthd  ;  Lithuanian 
puleiy  matter ;  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  Grimm's 
law,  Gothic  fuhy  English  fonl.  If  these  words  were 
derived  from  ^/  then  we  should  have  to  include  all 
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the  descendants  of  the  root  bhi,  to  fear,  such,  as 
Lithuanian  bijauy  I  fear ;  hiaurus,  ugly. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  we  looked  upon  thunder  as  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  inarticulate  noise  of  thunder, 
we  could  not  trace  the  A.  S.  thunar  back  to  the  root 
tan,  which  expresses  that  tension  of  the  air  which 
gives  rise  to  sound,  but  we  should  have  to  class  it 
together  vrith  other  words,  such  as  to  din^  to  dun,  and 
discover  in  each,  as  best  we  could,  some  similarity 
with  some  in&rticulate  noise.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  bind  ourselves  by  definite  rules,  we  find  that  the 
same  law  which  changes  tan  into  than,  changes 
another  root  dhvan  into  din.  There  may  be,  for  all 
we  know,  some  distant  relationship  between  the  two 
roots  tan  and  dhvan,  and  that  relationship  may 
have  its  origin  in  onomatopoeia;  but,  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  history  of  the  Aryan  language, 
these  two  roots  were  independent  germs,  each  the 
starting-point  of  large  classes  of  words,  the  phonetic 
character  of  which  is  determined  throughout  by  the 
type  from  which  they  issue.  To  ignore  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  root  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
would  be  like  ignoring  the  individuality  of  the  types 
of  the  animal  creation.  There  may  be  higher,,  more 
general,  more  abstract  types,  but  if  we  want  to  reach 
them,  we  must  first  toil  through  the  lower  and  more 
special  types;  we  must  retrace,  in  the  descending 
scale  of  scientific  analysis,  every-  step  by  which,  in  an 
ascending  scale,  language  has  arrived  at  its  present 
state. 

The   onomatopoeic   system  would  be   most  detri- 
mental to  all  scientific  etymology,  and  no  amount  of 
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learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  application 
could  atone  for  the  lawlessness  which  is  sanctioned 
by  it.  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  all  words  most  be 
traced  back  to  definite  roots,  according  to  the  strictest 
phonetic  rules,  it  matters  little  whether  these  roots 
are  called  phonetic  types,  more  or  less  preserved  in 
all  the  innumerable  impressions  that  are  ta.ken  fix>m 
them,  or  whether  we  call  them  onomatopoeic  and 
interjectional.  As  long  as  we  have  definite  forms 
between  ourselves  and  chaos,  we  may  build  our 
science  like  an  arch  of  a  bridge  that  rests  on  the  firm 
piles  fixed  in. the  rushing  waters.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  roots  of  language  are  mere  abstractions,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  separate  language  from  cries  and 
interjections,  then  we  may  play  with  language  as 
children  play  with  the  sands  of  the  sea,  bui  we  must 
not  complain  if  every  fresh  tide  wipes  out  the  little 
castles  we  had  built  on  the  beach. 
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THE   PHYSIOLOGICAL    ALPHABET. 

TT7E  proceed  to-day  to  dissect  the  body  of  lan- 
f  f  goage.  In  doing  this  we  treat  language  as  a 
mere  corpse,  not  caring  whether  it  ever  had  any  life 
or  meaning,  but  simply  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is 
made  of,  how  sounds  are  produced,  how  impressions 
are  made  upon  our  ear,  and  how  they  can  be  clas- 
sified. In  order  to  do  this  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
examine  our  alphabet,  such  as  it  is,  though  no  doubt 
the  alphabet,  if  arranged  according  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples, may  very  properly  be  called  the  table  of  the 
elements  of  language.  But  what  do  we  learn  from 
our  ABC?  what  even,  if  we  are  told  that  i  is  a 
guttural  tenuis,  s  a  dental  sibilant,  m  a  labial  nasal, 
y  a  palatal  liquid?  These  are  names  which  are 
borrowed  from  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars.  They 
expressed  more  or  less  happily  the  ideas  which  the 
scholars  of  Athens  and  Alexandria  had  formed  of  the 
nature  of  certain  letters.  But  these  ideas  were  by 
no  means  always  correct,  and,  as  translated  into  our 
grammatical  phraseology  they  have  frequently  lost 
their  original  meaning.  Our  modem  grammarians 
speak  of  tenuis  and  meduiy  but  they  define  tenuis  not 
aa  a  bare  or  thin  letter,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the 
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aspirated  consonants  which  in  Greek  were  spolcen  of 
as  thick,  rough  or  shaggy  (SootJ),  but  on  the  con- 
trary as  the  hardest  and  strongest  articulation ;  nor 
are  they  always  aware  that  the  medixB  or  middle 
letters  were  originally  so  called  because,  as  pro- 
nounced at  Alexandria,  they  seemed  to  stand  half- 
way between  the  bare  and  the  rough  letters,  i.e.  the 
aspirates,  being  pronounced  with  less  breath  than 
the  aspirates,  with  more  than  the  tenues.*  Plato's 
division  of  letters,  as  given  in  his  Cratyliis,  is  very 
much  that  which  we  still  profess  to  follow.  He 
speaks  of  voiced  letters  {(fxainjevTCLj  vocales),  our 
vowels ;  and  of  voiceless  letters  (a^i/a),  our  conso- 
nants, or  mutes.  But  he  divides  the  latter  into  two 
classes:  first,  those  which  are  voiceless,  but  not 
soundless  {<f>cDui]evTa  fiiv  ov^  ov  fiivroi  ys  a<l>0oyya)y  after- 
wards called  semi-vowels  (^fi^tfxova) ;  and  secondly, 
the  real  mutes,  both  voiceless  and  soundless,  i.e.  all 
consonants,  except  the  semi-vowels  (a<l>0oyya).^  In 
later  times,  the  scheme  adopted  by  Greek  gram- 
maiians  is  as  follows  : — 

'  Scholion  to  Bionysius  Thrax,  in  Anecdota  Bekk,  p.  810 :  ♦wrurigA 
iftycufa  rpia  curly,  ^  y?iU(ratiy  ol  o8<$Krcf,  rk  x^^V*  Toif  fih  o9r  tutpou 
X€i\wt  wtKovfxivots  iK^mytiru  [rh  »],  fi^re  <rx^ht^  fiffi^  ixfyor  w 
TVfvfjLa  iraptKficdyfuf  •  &yoiyofi4ytty  8^  rSy  x^^^^*^  v*^  <ral  rvw^utrws 
woWov  i^i6yT0Sf  4K<f>oiytireu  rh  tp  '  rh  Sk  fit  ixij^wvoifievoy  6fu»ims  rott 
&Kpots  ruy  x^^^^^i  roxnifrri  irtpX  rhy  abrhy  r6woy  ro7s  irfK>Acxfc7aii 
ruy  ipuyfiriKuy  6pydyteyf  oCrt  wdyv  &yc^c(  t&  X'^^  ^'  "^"^  ^»  ^^* 
irdyv  viXci  i)s  rh  t,  &AA,&  iii<n\y  rtyk  ^i4^oBoy  rf  iry§^fuprt  irt^urftdvtn 
iiStoffty,  K.r.\.  Soe  Kudolph  von  Kaumer,  Sprachwisseusck^ftlicke 
Schriften^  p.  102,  who  shows  that  the  Scholion  was  written  before  730 
A.D. ;  Curtius,  Griechische  EfymologiCt  ii.  p.  30.  It  is  clear  that  the  scho- 
liast speaks  of  the  pronunciation  of  his  own  time,  when  the  aspirates 
had  become  more  spirants,  and  when  the  mediae,  too,  approached  to 
that  pronunciation  which  they  have  in  modem  Greek. 

*  Raumer,  /.  c.  p.  100. 
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Phdneenta,  vocales,  voiced  vowels. 

Symphona^  consonantes. 

II.  1.  "Hemiphdruiy  semi-vocales,  half-voiced, 
1,  m,  n,  r,  8 ;  or,  Hygrd,  liquidse,  fluid, 
1,  m,  n,  r. 

n.  2.  Aphoruiy  mutse,  voiceless. 

a.  Prildy  tenues  (hard,  surd) ;   b.  MSsa^  mediae  (soft, 
sonant) ;   c.  Das&iy  aspiratse. 

k,  t^  p.  g,  d,  b.  ch,  th,  ph. 

Another  classification  qf  letters,  more  perfect,  be- 
cause deduced  from  a  language  (the  Sanskrit)  not 
yet  reduced  to  writing,  but  carefully  watched  and 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  so- 
called  PrS;ti«&khyas,  works  on  phonetics,  belonging 
to  different  schools  in  which  the  ancient  texts  of  the 
Ted  a  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion with  an  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of  the  most 
painstaking  copyists  of  MSS.     Some  of  these  works 
have  lately  been  published  and  translated,  and  may 
be  consulted  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters.' 

Of  late  years  the  whole  subject  of  phonetics  has 
been  taken  up  with  increased  ardour  by  scientific 

■  PrAtixAkbya  du  Ri g- Veda,  par  M.  Ad.  Kegnier,  in  the  t7<n<maZ 
anatiqu^.    Paris,  1856-58. 

Text  und  Uebfrsetzung  dfs  PrAti«Akhya,  oder  der  altesten  Phoneiik 
und  Grammatikf  in  M.  M.'s  edition  of  the  Kig- Veda.    Leipzig,  1856. 

Das  VA^a8aneyi-PrAti,v&kliyam,  published  by  Prof.  A.  Weber, 
in  Indische  Studien^  vol.  iv.     Berlin,  1858. 

Tke  Atharva-Veda  PrAtisAkhya,  by  W.  D.  Whitney.  New- 
haren,  1S62.  The  same  distinguisbed  scholar  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  PrAti<Akhya  of  the  Taittiriya-Veda.  As  tbe  hymns  of 
the  SAmaTeda  were  chanted,  and  not  recited,  no  true  PrAti«Akhya, 
or  work  on  phonetics,  existed  for  this  Veda 
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men,  and  assaults  have  been  made  from  three  dif- 
ferent points  by  different  armies,  philologists,  physio- 
logists, and  mathematicians.  The  best  philological 
treatises  I  can  recommend  (without  mentioning 
earlier  works,  such  as  a  very  excellent  treatise  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  1688),  are  the  essays  published  bom 
time  to  time  by  Mr.  Alexander  John  Ellis/  by  fer 

*  Works  on  Phonetics  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis. — The  Alphabet  of  ISatmt; 
or,  coutributions  towards  a  more  accurate  analysis  and  symbolisation  ti 
spoken  sounds,  with  some  account  of  the  principal  Phonetical  alphabeli 
hitherto  proposed.     Originally  published  in  the  Phonotypie  Jonnui, 
June  1844  to  June  184o.     London  and  Bath,  1845.     8to.  pp.  viiL  I9i 
The  Essentials  of  Phonetics;  containing  the  theoiy  of  a  uniTersal  alpbi- 
bet,  together  with  its  practical  application  as  an  ethnical  alphabet  to  thi 
reduction  of  all  languages,  written  or  unwritten,  to  one  iinifbnn  tjtUm. 
of  writing,  with  numorous  exiimplcs,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Phoneticiisa^ 
Philologists,  Etymologists,  Ethnogrupbists,  Travellers,  and  Missiooaricii 
In  lien  of  a  second  edition  of  the  Alphabet  of  Nature,    London,  1848. 
8vo.  pp.  xvi.  276.     Printod  entirely  in  a  Phonetic  character,  "with  illui- 
trations  in  twenty-seven  langungoH,  and  specimens  of  various  firants  of 
Phonetic  type.    The  Ethnical  Alphabet  was  also  published  as  a  sepaats 
tract.    English  Phoncti's;  contjiiniiig  an  original  aystematisation  of 
spoken  sounds,  a  complete  explanation  of  the  Reading  Reform  Alphabet, 
and  a  new  universal  Latinic  Alphabet  for  Philologists  and  Travellen. 
London,  1854.     8vo.  pp.  16.     Universal   Writing  and  Printittg  «Ai 
Ordinary  Litters ,  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Comparative  Philologisti, 
Linguists,  and  Phonologists (Edinburgh  and  London,  1856,  4to.  pp.22), 
containing  a  complete  Bigraphic,  Travellers'  Digraphic,  and  Latime 
Alphabets  (of  which  the  two  first  were  published  separately),  with  a- 
amples  in  nine  languages,  and  a  comparative  table  of  the  Dignphie^ 
Latinic,  suggested  Panethnic,  Prof.  Max  Miiller*8  Missionaxy,  and  Pr. 
Lepsius's  Linguistic  Alphabets.    A  Plea  for  Phonefir  Spdling;  or,  th$ 
Necessity  of  Orthographic  Reform,    London,  8vo.    I*'int  edition,  1844, 
pp.  40.    Second  edition,  1848,  pp.  180,  with  an  Appendix,  showing  the 
inconsistencies  of  het^ric  orthography,  and  the  present  geographical  a- 
tent  of  the  writing  and  printing  reform.    Third  edition,  with  sn  A|h 
pcndix,  containing  the  above  tables  remodelled,  an  account  of  existing 
Phonetic  alphabets,  and  an  elaborate  Inquiry  into  the   Variations  in 
English  Pronunciation  during  the  last  three  Centuries,  has  been  in  tht 
press  in  America  since  1860,  but  lias  boon  stopped  by  tho  civil  war.  Tbs 
whole  text,  pp.  151,  has  been  printed. 
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nost  accurate  observer  and  analyser  in  the  field 
bonetics.  Other  works  by  R.  von  Raumer,* 
I.  du    Bois  -  Reymond,®    Lepsius/    Thausing,® 

*  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  in  their 
ctive  spheres.  The  Physiological  works  which 
nd  most  useful  and  inteUigible  to  a  reader  not 
Bsionally  devoted  to  these  studies  were  Miiller's 
idbook  of  Physiology/  Briicke's  *  Grundziige  der 
iologie  und  Systematik  der  Sprachlaute '  (Wien, 
I,  Funke's  *  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie/  and 
oak's  articles  in  the  *  Sitzungsberichte  der  k.k. 
emie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Wien.'  *® 

long  works  on  mathematics   and  acoustics,  I 

consulted   Sir  John   Herschel's  *  Treatise   on 

i,'  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ; '  Pro- 

•  Willis's  paper  '  On  the  Vowel  Sounds  and  on 
Organ-Pipes,'  read  before  the  Cambridge  Phy- 
sical   Society  in    1828   and   1820;   but   chiefly 

Mammelte  fprachwisscn^chaftliche  Schrifien^  von  Rudolph  von 
r.     Fr&nkfort,    1863.     (Chiefly  on  classical  and  Teutonic  lan- 

I. 

dmuSt  odcr  AVgejtieine  Alpha}tetik,  von  F.  H.  du  Bois-Reymond. 
1862.     (Containing  papers  published  as  early  as  1811,  and  full 
nions  and  original  observations.) 

iMt«#,  Standard  Alphabet,  second  edition,  1863.     (On  the  .«<ubject 
•ral,  but  particularly  useful  for  African  languages.) 
4  naturlirhe  Lautsystem  der   menf^chlichen  Sprache,  ron  Dr.  M. 
ng.     Leipzig,  1863.     (With  special  reference  to  the  touching  of 
id  dumb  person^.) 

e  Principles  of  Speech  and  Vocal  Physiology,  by  Altn.  Melville 
Edinburj»h,  1863.  The  same  author  has  published  several  other 
3n  phonetics,  and  has  prepared  an  alphabet  which  is  to  indicate 
ysi'dogical  chanu'ter  of  each  let  tor,  so  as  really  to  deserve  the 
f  •  Visible  Speech,'  a  name  too  freely  granted  to  the  ancient  sys- 
f  writing.  See  Visible  Speech,  a  New  Fact,  demonstrated  by  A. 
e  BelL     1865. 

«  also  PUfpuldre  physiologischc  Vortr'dge,  von  J.  N.  Csermak, 
1869. 
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Professor  Helmholtz's  classical  work.^  'Die  Leltfi 
von  den  Tonempfindungen  *  (Braunschweig,  1868) 
a  work  giving  the  results  of  the  most  minute  sden 
tific  researches  in  a  clear,  classical,  and  truly  populfl 
form,  so  seldom  to  be  found  in  German  books. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here  the  valnaU 
services  rendered  by  those  who,  for  nearly  twent 
years,  have  been  labouring  in  England  to  turn  fli 
results  of  scientific  research  to  practical  use,  in  d( 
vising  and  propagating  a  new  system  of  *Bri 
Writing  and  True  Spelling,*  best  known  under  tl: 
name  of  the  Phonetic  Reform.  I  am  far  from  unda 
rating  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  siu 
a  reform,  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  indulge : 
any  hopes  of  seeing  it  carried  for  the  next  three  < 
four  generations.  But  I  feel  convinced  of  the  tnii 
and  reasonableness  of  the  principles  on  which  th 
reform  rests,  and  as  the  innate  regard  for  truth  u 
reason,  however  dormant  or  timid  at  times,  h 
always  proved  irresistible  in  the  end,  enabling  xni 
to  part  with  all  they  hold  most  dear  and  sacre 
whether  corn-laws,  or  Stuart  dynasties,  or  Paj 
legates,  or  heathen  idols,  I  doubt  not  but  thai  t 
effete  and  corrupt  orthography  will  follow  in  tiw 
train.  Nations  have  before  now  changed  their  n 
merical  figures,  their  letters,  their  chronology,  thi 
weights  and  measures ;  and  though  Mr.  Pitman  m 
not  live  to  see  the  results  of  his  persevering  a 
disinterested  exertions,  it  requires  no  prophe 
power  to  perceive  that  what  at  present  is  poc 
poohed  by  the  many,  will  make  its  way  in  the  ei 
imless  met  by  arguments  stronger  than  those  hithei 
levelled  at  the  ^  Fonetic  Nuz.'    One  argument  whi 
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it  be  supposed  to  weigh  with  the  student  of 
uage,  viz.  the  obscuration  of  the  etymological 
itare  of  words,  I  cannot  consider  bs  very  for- 
tble.  The  pronunciation  of  languages  changes 
rding  to  fixed  laws,  the  spelling  has  changed  in 
most  arbitrary  manner,  so  that  if  our  spelling 
wed  strictly  and  unswervingly  the  pronunciation 
3rds,  it  would  in  reality  be  of  greater  help  to  the 
3al  student  of  language  than  the  present  uncer- 
and  unscientific  mode  of  ^^yriting. 
though  considerable  progress  has  thus  been 
3  in  the  analysis  of  the  human  voice,  the  diffi- 
es  inherent  in  the  subject  have  been  increased 
?r  than  diminished  by  the  profound  and  laborious 
irehes  carried  on  independently  by  physiologists, 
snts  of  acoustics,  and  philologists.  The  human 
J  opens  a  field  of  observation  in  which  these 
3  distinct  sciences  meet.  The  substance  of 
sh  or  soimd  has  to  be  analysed  by  the  mathe- 
cian  and  the  experimental  philosopher;  the 
ns  or  instruments  of  speech  have  to  be  examined 
he  anatomist;  and  the  history  of  speech,  the 
al  varieties  of  sound  which  have  become  typified 
mguage,  fall  to  the  province  of  the  student  of 
uage.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  abso- 
y  necessary  that  students  should  co-operate  in 
r  to  bring  these  scattered  researches  to  a  suc- 
ful  termination ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
essing  my  obligation  to  Dr.  RoUeston,  our  inde- 
^ble  Professor  of  Physiology,  Mr.  G.  Griffith, 
aty-Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mr. 
.  Ellis,  and  others,  for  their  kindness  in  helping 
through  difficulties  which,  but  for  their  assist- 
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tance^  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  overcome  wiik- 
out  much  loss  of  time. 

What  can  seem  simpler  than  the  ABC,  and  jet 
what  is  more  difficult  when  we  come  to  examine  it? 
Where  do  we  find  an  exact  definition  of  vowel  and 
consonant,  and  how  they  differ  from  each  other?  The 
vowels,  we  are  told,  are  simple  emissions  of  the  voice, 
the  consonants  cannot  be  articulated  except  with  tlie 
assistance  of  vowels.     If  this  were  so,  letters  such  ai 
9yfy  r,  could  not  be  classed  as  consonants,  for  there  it 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  these  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  real  vowel.     Again,  what  is  the  difference 
between  a,  t,  u  ?    What  is  the  difference  between  a 
tenuis  and  media,  a  difference  almosjb  incomprehen- 
sible to  certain  races ;  for  instance,  the  Mohawks  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Saxony?    Has  any  philosopher 
given  as  yet  a  clear  and  intelligible  definition  of  the 
difference  between  speaking,  whispering,   singing? 
We  may  speak  in  singing,  and  sing  in  speaking;  we 
may  speak  in  whispering,  and  whisper  in  speaking ; 
we  may  even  sing   in  whispering,  and  whisper  in 
singing;  in  fact,  we  seldom   speak  without  either 
singing  or  whispering  certain  portions  of  our  words, 
yet  few  people  could  tell  how  these  different  processes 
arc  to  be  distinguished.      Let  us  begin,  then,  with 
the  beginning,  and  give  some  definitions  of  the  wcxtds 
we  shall  have  to  use  hereafter. 

What  we  hear  may  be  divided,  first  of  all,  into 
Noises  and  Tones,  Noises,  such  as  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  jarring  of  doors,  or  the  clap  of  thunder, 
are  produced  by  irregular  impulses  imparted  to  the 
air.  Tones,  such  as  we  hear  from  tuning-forks, 
strings,  fiutes,  organ  pipes,  are  produced  by  regular 
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periodical   (isoclironoas)   vibrations   of   elastic    air. 

Hiat  tone,  musical  tone,  or  tone  in  its  simplest  form, 

18  produced  by  tension,  and  ceases  after  the  sounding 

body  has  recovered  f5rom  that  tension,  seems  to  have 

been  vaguely  known  to  the  early  framers  of  language, 

for  the  Greek  ianosy  tone,  is  derived  from  a  root  tauy 

meaning  to  stretch,  to  extend.     Pythagoras'*  knew 

more  than  this.    He  knew  that  when  chords  of  the 

same  quality  and  the  same  tension  are  to  sound  a 

Amdamental  note,  its  octave,  its  fifth,  and  its  fourth, 

their  respective  lengths  must  be  like  1  to  2,  2  to  3, 

aodSto^. 

When  we  hear  a  single  note,  the  impression  we 
receive  seems  very  simple,  yet  it  is  in  reality  very 
complicated.     We  can  distinguish  in  each  note — 

1.  Its  strength  or  loudness. 

2.  Its  height  or  pitch. 

3.  Its  quality,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Uni^re  ; 
in  German  Tmifarhey  i.e.  colour  of  tone. 

Strength  or  loudness  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  excursions  of  the  vibrating  particles  of  air  which 
produce  the  wave. 

Height  or  pitch  depends  on  the  length  of  time 
that  each  particle  requires  to  perform  an  excui'sion, 
i.e.  on  the  number  of  vibrations  executed  in  a  given 
time.  K,  for  instance,  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
which  oscillates  once  in  each  second,  were  to  mark 
smaller  portions  of  time,  it  would  cause  musical  tones 
to  be  heard.  Sixteen  double  oscillations  in  one  se- 
cond would  be  sufficient  to  bring  out  tone,  though 
its  pitch  would  be  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  lowest  tone  we  hear  is 

"  Hclmholtz,  Einliitung,  p.  2. 
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produced  by  30  double  vibrations  in  one  second,  fk^ 
highest  by  4,000.     Between  these  two  lie  the  usoarl 
seven  octaves  of  our  musical  instruments.     It  is  said 
to  be  possible,  however,  to  produce  perceptible  ma- 
sical  tones  through  11  octaves,  beginning  with  16 
and  ending  with  38,000  double  vibrations  in  one 
second,  though  here  the  lower  notes  are  mere  hvmB, 
the  upper  notes  mere  clinks.     The  a'  of  our  tuning- 
forks,  as  fixed  by  the  Paris  Academy,  requires  487*5 
double,  or  875  single  '^  vibrations  in  one  second.    In 
Grermany  the  a'  tuning-fork  makes  440  double  vBbwr 
tions  in  one  second.    It  is  clear  that  beyond  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  tones  perceptible  to  our  ears,  there  u  a 
progi-ess  ad  injinitumy  musical  notes  as  real  as  those 
which  we  hear,  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  our  sensnoitt 
perception.    It  is  the  same  with  the  other  senses.  Wc 
can  perceive  the  movement  of  the  pendulum,  but  we 
cannot  perceive  the  slower  movement  of  the  hand 
on  the  watch.     We  can  perceive  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
but  we  cannot  perceive  the  quicker  movement  of  % 
cannon-ball.     This,  better  than  anything  else,  shovs 
how  dependent  we  are  on  our  senses ;  and  how,  if  our 
senses  are  our  weapons  for  the  discovery  of  trathf 
they  are  likewise  the  chains  that  keep  us  from  soaring 
too  high.     Up  to  this  point  everything,  though  won- 
derful enough,  is  clear  and  intelligible.     As  we  hear 
a  note,  we  can  find  out,  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
to  how  many  vibrations  in  one  second  it  is  due ;  and 
if  we  want  to  produce  the  same  note,  an  instrument, 

"  It  18  customary  to  reckon  by  single  vibrations  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, although  some  German  writors  adopt  the  English  fashion  of 
reckoning  by  double  ribnitions  or  compU't4>  excursions  backwards  and 
forwards.  Hclmholtz  usos  double  vibrations,  but  Soheibla  uses  linfl^ 
vibrations.    De  Morgan  calls  n  double  oscillation  a  '  swing-swang.' 
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SQcli  as  the  siren,  which  gives  a  definite  number  of 
impulses  to  the  air  within  a  given  time,  will  enable 
08  to  do  it  in  the  most  mechanical  manner. 

When  iwo  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in 
the  same  time  as  one  wave  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  is  an  octa/ve. 

When  ihree  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  two  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  b>  fifth. 

When  four  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
flame  time  as  three  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  b,  fourth. 

YThenfive  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  four  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  major  third. 

When  tnx  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  five  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  minor  third. 

When  five  waves  of  one  note  enter  the  ear  in  the 
same  time  as  three  waves  of  another,  the  interval 
between  the  two  notes  is  a  major  sixth. 

All  this  is  but  the  confirmation  of  what  was  known 
to  Pythagoras.  He  took  a  vibrating  cord,  and,  by 
placing  a  bridge  so  as  to  leave  |  of  the  cord  on  the 
right,  ^  on  the  left  side,  the  left  portion  vibrating  by 
it^f,  gave  him  the  octave  of  the  lower  note  of  the 
right  portion.  So,  again,  by  leaving  |-  on  the  right, 
J  on  the  left  side,  the  left  portion  vibrating  gave  him 
the  fifth  of  the  right. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  may  hear  the  same  tone, 
i.e.  the  result  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  one  second,  produced  by  the  human  voice,  by 
a  flute,  a  violoncello,  a  fife,  or  a  double  bass.     They 
II.  I 
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are  tones  of  the  same  pitch,  and  yet  they  • 
character,  and  this  their  difference  is  call* 
quality.  But  what  is  the  cause  of  these 
qualities  ?  By  a  kind  of  negative  reasoning 
long  been  supposed  that,  as  quality  could 
arise  from  the  amplitude  nor  from  the  dm 
must  be  due  to  the  form  of  the  vibrations.  I 
Helmholtz,  however,  was  the  first  to  prove  p 
that  this  is  the  case,  by  applying  the  micrc 
the  vibrations  of  different  musical  instrum€ 
thus  catching  the  exact  outline  of  their  n 
vibrations — a  result  which  before  had  been 
perfectly  attained  by  an  instrument  called  * 
nautograph.  What  is  meant  by  the  form  < 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  outlines  : — 


In  pursuing  these  inquiries,  Professor  H 
made  another  important  discovery,  viz.  that 
ferent  forms  of  the  vibrations  which  are  tl 
of  what  he  calls  quality  or  colour  are  like 
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cause  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  harmonics, 
or  by- notes ;  in  fia,ct,  that  varying  quality  and  varying 
Iiarmonics  are  but  two  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 
Harmonics  are  the  secondary  tones  which  can  be 
perceived  even  by  the  ilnassisted  ear,  if,  after  lifting 
the  pedal,  we  strike  a  key  on  a  pianoforte.  These 
harmonics  arise  from  a  string  vibrating  as  if  its 
motion  were  compounded  of  several  distinct  vibrations 
of  strings  of  its  full  length,  and  one-half,  one-third, 
one-fourth,  &c.,  part  of  its  length.  Each  of  these 
shorter  lengths  would  vibrate  twice,  three  times,  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  original  length,  producing  corre- 
sponding tones.  Thus,  if  we  strike  o,  we  hear,  if  listen- 
ing attentively,  c',  g',  c'',  e'\  q'\  b''  flat,  o''\  &c. 


2^ 


1 r        ^    ^—^==:^ 


7) 


Y-^ ^ 


fe 


3  4  5  6  7  8 

o'  c"  b"  o"      B"flat      c'" 


That  the  secondary  notes  are  not  merely  imagina- 
tire  or  subjective  can  be  proved  by  a  very  simple 
and  amusing  experiment.  If  we  place  little  soldiers 
— very  light  cavalry — on  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte 
and  then  strike  a  note,  all  the  riders  that  sit  on 
strings  representing  the  secondary  tones  will  shake, 
and  possibly  be  thrown  off,  because  these  strings 
vibrate  in  sjTupathy  with  the  secondary  tones  of  the 
string  struck,  while  the  others  remain  firm  in  their 
saddles.  Another  test  can  be  applied  by  means  of 
resounding  tubes,  tuned  to  different  notes.  If  we 
apply  these  to  our  ear,  and  then  strike  a  note  the  se- 
condary tones  of  which  are  the  same  as  the  notes  to 

1  2 
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wliicli  the  resounding  tabes  are  tuned,  those  notes  will 
sound  loudly  and  almost  yell  in  our  ears ;  while  if  the 
tubes  do  not  correspond  to  the  harmonics  of  the  note 
played,  the  resounding  tubes  will  not  answer  in  the 
same  manner. 

We  thus  see,  again,  that  what  seems  to  ns  a  simple 
impression,  the  one  note  struck  on  the  pianoforte, 
consists  of  many  impressions  which  together  make 
up  what  we  hear  and  perceive.    We  are  not  oonscioiu 
of  the  harmonics  which  follow  each  note  and  deter- 
mine its  quality,  but  we  know,  nevertheless,  that 
those  by-notes  strike  our  ear,  and  that  our  senses 
receive  them  and  suffer  from  them.    The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  whole  realm  of  our  sensnoiu 
knowledge.     There  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
sensation  and  perception.     There   are   many  things 
which  we  perceive  at  first  and  which  we  perceive 
again  as  soon  as  our  attention  is  called  to  them,  but 
which,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  life,  are  to  us  as  if  they 
did  not  exist  at  alL     When  I  first  came  to  Oxford,  I 
was  constantly  distracted  by  the  ringing  of  bells; 
after  a  time  I  ceased  even  to  notice  the  dinner-beU. 
There  are  earrings  much  in  fashion  just  now — ^litfle 
gold  bells  with  coral  clappers.     Of  course  they  pro- 
duce  a    constant  jingling  which  everybody  hears 
except  the  lady  who  wears  them  in  her  ears.    In 
these  cases,  however,  the  difference  between  sensation 
and  perception  is  simply  due  to  want  of  attention. 
In  other  cases  our  senses  are  really  incapable,  with- 
out assistance,  of  distinguishing   the  various  con- 
stituents of  the  objective  impressions  produced  from 
without.     We  know,  for  instance,  that  white  light  is 
a  vibration  of  ether,  aud  that  it  is  a  compound  of  the 
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angle  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum.  A  prism  will 
at  once  analyse  that  compound,  and  divide  it  into  its 
component  parts.  To  our  apprehension,  however, 
vUte  light  is  something  simple,  and  our  senses  are 
too  coarse  to  distinguish  its  component  elements  by 
any  effort  whatsoever. 

We  now  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  what  I 
consider  a  most   important   discovery  of  Professor 
fielmholtzJ'    Tt  had  been  proved  by  Professor  G.  S. 
Ohm'*  that  there  is  only  one  vibration  without  har- 
monics, viz.  the  simple  pendulous  vibration.     It  had 
likewise  been  proved  by  Fourier,  Ohm,  and   other 
mathematicians, '^  that  all   compound  vibrations  or 
sounds  can  be  divided  into  so  many  simple  or  pendu- 
lous vibrations.    But  it  is  due  to  Professor  Helmholtz 
that  we  can  now  determine  the  exact  configuration 
of  many  compound  vibrations,  and   determine   the 
presence  and  absence  of  the  harmonics  which,  as  wo 
saw,  caused  the  difference  in  the  quality,  or  colour, 
or  timbre  of  sound.    Thus  he  found  that  in  the  vic^llu, 
as  compared  with  the  guitar  or  pianoforte,  the  pri- 
mary note  is  strong,  the  secondary  tones  from  two  to 
six  are  weak,  while  those  from  seven  to  ten  are  much 
more  distinct.*^  In  the  clarionet*^  the  odd  harmonics 
only  are  perceptible,  in  the  hautboy  the  even  har- 
monics are  of  equal  strength. 

Let  us  now  see  how  all  this  tells  on  language. 
When  we  are  speaking  we  are  in  reality  playing  on  a 
musical  instrument,  and  a  more  perfect  instrument 
than  wajs  ever  invented  by  man.     It  is  a  wind-in- 

"  Helmholtx,  I.e.  p. .82.  '*  /.  c.  p.  38. 

>»  /.c.  p.  54.  "  /.<?.  p.  U3. 

"  Lc  p.  162. 
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strument,  in  which  the  vibrating  apparatus  is  ai^X" 
plied  by  the  chordce  vocales^  while  the  outer  tube,    ^' 
bells,  through  which  the  waves  of  sound  pass,  a-^® 
furnished  by  the  diflferent  configurations  of  the  mout^^ 
I  shall  try,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  describe  to  you,  wi^fc^^ 
the  help  of  some  diagrams,  the  general  structnie  ^ 
tliis  instrument,  though  in  doing  so  I  can  only  ret^^ 
the  scant  information  which  I  gathered  myself  ftaXB 
our  excellent  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Oxford,  I>r. 
Rolleston.     He  kindly  showed  and  explained  to  iu6 
by  actual  dissection,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  newly- 
invented  laryngoscope  *®  (a  small  looking-glass,  which 
enables  the  observer  to  see  as  far  as  the  bifurcatioo 
of  the  windpipe  and  the  bronchial  tubes),  the  bones, 
the  cartilages,   the  ligaments   and  muscles^  which 
together    form    that    extraordinary   instrument  on 
which   we  play   our   words    and   thoughts.      Some 
parts  of  it  are  extremely  complicated,  and  I  would 
not  venture  to  act  even  as  interpreter  of  the  dif- 
ferent and  sometimes  contradictory  views  held  by 
Miiller,   Briicke,   Czermak,  Funke,   and  other  dis- 
tinguished physiologists,  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
various  cartilages,  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and  ory^enoul, 
which  together  constitute  the  levers  of  the  laxynx. 
It  fortunately  happens    that  the    most  important 
organs  which  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of  letters 
lie  above  the  larynx,  and  are  so  simple  in  their 
structure,  and  so  open  to.  constant  inspection  and 
examination,  that,  with  the  diagrams  placed  before 
you,  there  will  be  little  difficiQty,  I  hope,  in  eacplain- 
ing  their  respective  functions. 

'*  Czermak,  Ibber  den  Keklko^spiegd  und  Kine  Vermerthmg,  Uj«q^ 
1860;  2Dded.  1863. 
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There  ia,  first  of  all,  the  thorax  (1),  which,  by  alter- 
nately compressing  and  dilating  the  lungs,  performs 
the  office  of  bellows. 

Fig.l. 


1,  laiynx. 
!.  Praunalii  minor. 
>.  I^Cisiiniiu  dorai . 
4.  Setntiii  magnnB. 


3.  EliternnI  iaterco^tati. 

6.  Rrctua  attdoniitiit. 

7.  Internal  ob1i4iif. 


The  next  diagram  (2),  shows  the  trachea,  a  carti- 
laginona  and  elastic  pipe,  which  terminates  in  the 
Inngs  by  an  infinity  of  roots  or  bronchial  tvhet,  its 
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Fig.  3. 


pper  eitremity  being  formed  into  a  species  of  liead 
Uled  the  larynz,  situated  in  the  throat,  and  com- 
osed  of  five  cartilages. 

The  oppermost  of  these  cartilages,  the  epiglottis  (3), 
1  intended  to  open  and  shut,  like  a  valve,  the  aperture 
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of  the  glottisy  i.  e.  the  superior  orifice  of  the  laiTiL  z 
(Jissura  laryngea  pharyngis).     The  epiglottis  is  al 
shaped   elastic    cartilage,  attached  by  its  narrowi 
end  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  possessing  a  midrib' 
overhanging  and  corresponding  to  the  fissure  of  tb» 
glottis.    The  broader  end  of  the  leaf  points  freel2 
upwards  towards  the  tongue,  in  which  direction  itM.i 
entire  cartilage  presents  a  concave,  as  towards  th.€ 
larynx  a  convex,  outline.     In  swallowing,  the  epi- 
glottis falls  over  the  larynx,  like  a  saddle  on  the  back 
of  a  horse.     In  the  formation  of  certain  letters  a 
horizontal  narrow  fissure  may  be  produced  by  de- 
pressing the  epiglottis  over  the  vertical  fiEilse  and 
true  vocal  chords. 

Within  the  larynx  (4),  rather  above  its  middle, 
between  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages,  are 
two  elastic  ligaments,  like  the  parchment  of  a  dram 
split  in  the  middle,  and  forming  an  aperture  which  is 
called  the  interior  or  true  glottisy  and  corresponds  in 
direction  with  the  exterior  glottis.    This  aperture  is 
provided  with  muscles,  which  enlarge  and  contract  it 
at  pleasure,  and  otherwise  modify  the  form  of  the 
larynx.     The  three  cartilages  of  the  larynx  supply 
the  most  perfect  mechanism  for  stretching  or  relazing 
the  chords,  and  likewise,  as  it  would  seem,  for  dead- 
ening some  portion  of  them  by  pressure  of  a  protu- 
berance on  the  under-side  of  the  epiglottis  (in  Ger- 
man, Epiglottiswulst).    These  chords  are  of  different 
lengths  in  children   and  grown-up  people,  in  man 
and  in  woman.     Their  average  length  in  man  is 
18^  mm.  when  relaxed,  28^  mm.  when  stretched; 
in  woman,  12§  mm.  when  relaxed,  15§  mm.  when 
stretched :  thus  giving  a  dilFerence  of  about  one- 
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tbird  between  the  two  sexes,  which  acconnts  for  Uie 
different  pitch  of  male  and  female  voicea." 


The  tongTie,  the  cavity  of  the  fauces,  the  lips,  teeth, 
and  palate,  with  its  velum  pendnlum  and  uvula  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  valve  between  the  throat  and 
nostrilB,a8  well  as  the  cavity  of  the  nog  trils  themselves, 
are  all  concerned  in  modifying  the  impulse  given  to 
the  breath  as  it  issues  from  the  larynx,  and  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  vowels  and  consonants. 

After  thus  taking  to  pieces  the  instrument,  the 
tubes  and  reeds 'as  it  were  of  the  human  voice,  let 
UB  now  see  how  that  instrument  is  placed  by  us  in 

■*  Fanke,  LiAr^ack  der  Piytioloffie,  p.  661,  fram  Qburrfttiona  mado 
bj  J.  Holln. 
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speaking  or  in  singing.    Familiar  and  simple 
singing  or  music  in  general  seems  to  be,  it  is,  if  we 
analyse  it,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena^ 
What  we  hear  when  listening  to  a  chorus  or  a  syia^ 
phony  is  a  commotion  of  elastic  air,  of  which,  to 
quote  from  Helmholtz,  the  wildest  sea  would  gire  a 
very  inadequate  image.    The  lowest  tone  which  the 
ear  perceives  is  due  to  about  30  vibrationB  in  od6 
second,  the  highest  to  about  4,000    Consider  then 
what  happens  in  a  PrestOy  when  thousands  of  voices 
and  instruments  are  simultaneously  producing  waves 
of  air,  each  wave  crossing  the  other,  not  only  like 
the  surface  waves  of  the  water,  but  like  sphericftl 
bodies,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  vrithout  any  percep- 
tible disturbance  ;^  consider  that  each  tone  is  accom- 
panied by  secondary  tones,  that  each  instrument  has 
its  peculiar  timbre^  due  to  secondary  vibrations ;  and, 
lastly,  let  us  remember  that  all  this  cross-fire  of 
waves,  all  this  whirlpool  of  sound,  is  moderated  by 
laws  which  determine  what  we  call  harmony,  and  by 
certain  traditions  or  habits  which  determine  what 
we  call  melody — both  these  elements  being  absent  in 
the  songs  of  birds — that  all  this  must  be  reflected 
like  a  microscopic  photograph   on  the  two   small 
organs  of  hearing,  and  there  excite  not  only  percep- 
tion, but  perception  followed  by  a  new  feeling  even 
more  mysterious,  which  we  call  either  pleasure  or 
pain ;  and  it  will  be  clear  that  we  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  miracles  transcending  all  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  miraculous,  and  yet  disclosing  to  the 
genius  of  an  Euler  or  a  Newton  laws  which  admit  of 
the  most  minute  mathematical  determination. 
If  we  pronounce  a  vowel,  what  happens  9     Breath 

«•  Weber,  WellcnUhre,  p.  495. 
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18  emitted  from  the  lungs,  and  some  kind  of  tube  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  through  which,  as  through  a 
darionet,  the  breath  has  to  pass  before  it  reaches  the 
outer  air.     If,  while  the  breath  passes  the  vocal 
chords,  these  elastic   lamiince  are   made   to   vibrate 
periodically,  we  sing,  and  the  number  of  the  vibra- 
tions determines  the  pitch  of  our  voice,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  timhrey  i.e.  its  vowel.     We 
may  vary  the  pitch  of  our  voice,  without  changing 
its  vocal  timbre.    What  we  call  vowels  are  neither 
more  nor  less   than   the   qualities,   or    colours,   or 
Ombres  of  our  voice,  and  these  are  determined  by  the 
form,  not  by  the  nimiber,  of  the  vibrations,  this  form 
being  determined  by  the  form  of  the  buccal  tubes. 
This  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  anticipated  by 
Professor  Wheatstone  in  his  critique^*  on  Professor 
Willis's  ingenious  ex2)criments,  but  it  has  now  been 
rendered  quite  evident  by  the  researches  of  Professor 
Helmholtz.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  watch  the 
form   of  these  vibrations  by  means  of  a  vibration 
microscope,   but  it  is  possible  to  analyse   them  by 
means   of  resounding  tubes,   like   those  before   de- 
scribed ;  and  thus  to  discover  in  them  what,  as  we 
saw,  is  homologous  with  the  form  of  vibration,  viz. 
the  presence  and  absence  of  certain  harmonics.     If  a 
man  sings  ttie  same  note  on  different  vowels,  the 
harmonics  which    answer   to  our  resounding  tubes 
varj'  as  they  would  vary  if  the  same  note  was  played 
on  different  instruments,  such  as  the  violin,  the  flute,  or 
the  clarionet.     In  order  to  remove  all  uncertainty. 
Professor  Helmlioltz  simply  inverted  the  experiment. 
He  took  a  number  of  tuning-forks,  each  furnished 
with  a  resonance  box,  by  advancing  or  withdrawing 

"  JUmdim  and  Westminster  lievicw,  Oct.  1837,  pp.  34,  37. 
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which  he  could  give  their  primary  tones  alone  Tar 
degrees  of  strength,  and  extinguish  their  secoDi 
tones  altogether.  He  tuned  them  so  as  to  proc 
a  series  of  tones  answering  to  the  harmonics  of 
deepest  tuning-fork.  He  then  made  these  tun 
forks  vibrate  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  galv; 
battery,  and  by  combining  the  harmonics,  whicl 
had  first  discovered  in  each  vowel  by  means  of 
sounding  tubes,  he  succeeded  in  reproducing  f 
ficially  exactly  the  same  vowels.** 

We  know  now  what  vowels  are  made  ot  1 
are  produced  by  the  form  of  the  vibrating  air.  I 
vary  like  the  timbre  of  different  instruments,  and 
in  reality  change  the  mstruments  on  which  we  q 
when  we  modify  the  buccal  tubes  in  order  to 
nounce  a,  e,  t,  o,  u  (the  vowels  to  be  pronounce 
in  Italian  or  in  Spanish). 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  produce  a  vowel,  to  ev< 

certain  timbre  of  our  mouth,  without  giving  e 

same  time  to  each  vowel  a  certain  musical  j 

This  question  has  been  frequently  discussed. 

long  time  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  vowels 

not  be  uttered  without  pitch.     Yet,  if  a  vov 

whispered,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  vocal 

were  not  vibrating,  at  least  not  periodically,  a 

they  began  to  vibrate  very  differently  wl 

whispered  vowel  was  changed  into  a  voice* 

J.  Muller  proposed  a  compromise.    He  admi' 

the  vowels  might  be  uttered  as  mutes,  a 

out  any  definite  tone  from  the  vocal  chord 

maintained   that  these   mute   vowels    wer 

in  the  glottis  by  the   air  passing  the   d 

chords. 

«  L,  c.  p.  188. 
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This  yiew,**  thongli  in  the  main  correct,  has  been 
aomewhat  modified  by  later  observations,  which  have 
shown    that   in  whispering  the  vocal    chords    are 
drawn  together,  while  at  the  same  time  the  back 
part  of  the  glottis  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
Temains  open,   assuming  the  form  of  a  triangle.^ 
The  breath  passing  through  this  aperture  may  pro- 
duce imperfect  vibrations,  and  these  imperfect  vibra- 
tions would  produce  the  muffled  tone  that  accom- 
panies whispered  vowels.   In  cases  of  aphonia,  where 
the  Yocal  chords  cannot  be  made  to  vibrate  freely,  it 
is  still  possible  to  pronounce  the  different  vowels,  and 
the  vox  clandestina,  though  a  mere  whisper,  is  cer- 
tainly able  to  rise  and  to  fall.     Though  it  is  true, 
therefore,  that  the  vowels  can  be  pronounced  without 
the  definite  pitch  of  the  perfect  voice,  it  is  equally 
true  that,  even  in  whispered  vowels,  some  kind  of 
pitch  may  be  distinguished;   nay,  that  there   is  a 
pitch  peculiar  to   each   vowel,    whether    voiced   or 
whispered.     This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor 
I^onders,  and  afterwards  corrected  and  confirmed  by 
Professor  Helmholtz.'^    We  can  best  perceive  this  if 
^e  pronounce   a   whispered   ii,  and   then   allow   it 
Squally  to  become  a  whistling,  in  which  case  we 
^U  always  get  the  same  tone ;  a  most  useful  dis- 
^very  as  a  substitute  for  a  tuning-fork.*^     It  will 

"  Fnnke,  Handbuch  der  Physiologie,  p.  673.  Different  views  of  Willis 
M  Briicke,  p.  678 

**  Helmholtz,  p.  171.  Professor  Czormak  remarks,  that  the  same  effect 
^JJarbeand  is  produced  by  the  larjiix  assuming  different  other  conforma- 
tions. '  Uber  den  Spiritus  asper,'  p.  7.  See,  however,  the  same  author  s 
J^marks  in  his  Physioloyiscfif  Vortriuje,  1869,  p.  101. 

**  /.  c.  p.  172.  That  there  is  somt-  connection  between  the  quality 
*n<l  the  pitch  of  vowels  is  best  sion  from  the  fact,  that  very  high  pitch 
JB  iocumpatiblo  witli  the  ijuality  of  rlu>  vuwd.s  ii  and  o. 

*  Csermak,  PhysiuloyUcJu  Vurtriitjr,  p.  11  ;i. 
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bo  necessary,  I  tliink,  to  treat  these  indications  of 
musical  pitch  in  whispered  vowels  as  imperfect  ton^^iy 
that  is  to  say,  as  noises  approaching  to  tones,  or  c^^ 
irregular  vibrations,  nearly,  yet  not  quite,  changed 
into  regular  or  isochronous  vibrations ;  though 
exact  limit  where  a  noise  ends  and  tone  begpuis 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  not  yet  been  determined  by  aziy 
philosopher,*^  and  the  subject  requires  further  careAil 
consideration.  ^ 

Vowels  in  all  their  varieties  are  really  infinite  in 
number.  Yet,  for  practical  purposes,  certain  typioal 
vowels,  each  with  a  large  margin  for  dialectic  variei^T* 
have  been  fixed  upon  in  all  languages,  and  these  'V^ 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine.  We  shall  take  xio 
account  of  the  endless  dialectic  or  local  or  even  per- 
sonal variations  that  take  place  in  the  pronunciation 
of  vowels,  because,  however  interesting  for  speci*^ 
purposes,  they  are  of  no  importance  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  phonetics,  with  which 
alone  we  are  here  concerned.  How  far  the  subdivision 
of  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet  can  be  carried  may  ^ 
seen,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's  PakBotypi^ 
Alpliahetj  which  contains  about  270  signs  for  as  man/ 
diiforent  sounds.  When  the  sounds  of  a  spoken  Ian" 
guagc  are  submitted  to  so  minute  an  analysis,  it  i^ 
not  surprising  that  there  should  be  so  much  diver— 
g«^nce  of  opinion  between  diflferent  authorities,  anA 
that  the  same  letter  should  be  described  in  the  morf^ 
divergent  ways.  Our  ears  as  well  as  our  tongues  de— ' 
cline  to  recognise  distinctions  which  have  no  practi-— 
cal  purpose,  i.e.  which  are  not  connected  with  a 
change  of  meaning,  and  the  student  of  the  laws 
language  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  pe^*' 

"  Soc  Hrftckc,  Gnmdciiige,  p.  16. 


■uuent  oatlineB  of  grammatical  Bounds  behind  the 
eTer-chaoging  piaj  of  living  speech. 

Fnm  the  diagrams,  which  are  meant  to  represent, 
io  tie  broadest  and  most  general  way  possible,  the 
<»ii£giimtion  of  the  mouth  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  tlie  three  principal  vowels,  you  will  see  that  there 
■re  two  extremes,  the  u  and  the  i,  the  a  occupying 
»n  mtermediate  position.  All  vowels  are  to  be  pro- 
noonced  as  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

!•  In  pronouncing  u  we  round  the  lips  and  draw 
dowD  the  tongue  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
Fig.  6. 


"stunes  the  shape  of  a  bottle  without  a  neck.  Such 
■ottles  give  the  deepest  notes,  and  so  does  the 
'^^el  w.     According  to  Helmholtz  its  inherent  tone 


•  fji.c  .u^uiu^jB  of  abort  and  long  totpIs,  both  ia  opeD  and  clowd 
^blc*  (i.e.  not  followed  or  followed  b;  ^^onsoDunts).  becanBe  in  EoglUli 
*tienl»rlj,  haidly  any  vowels  pnir  when  frea  and  awpped.  On  ths 
'^iUtiTe.  Kad  not  oal;  qa^atiCatiie,  difTrrence  hetween  long  and  short 
^«U,  ■»  Brnctfg'.c.  p.  21,  «eq.  and  R.  voc  Raunier. 


2.  If  the  lips  be  opened  somewhat  wider,  and  ih 
tongue  somewhat  raised,  we  hear  the  o.  Ita  pitcl 
iiccording  to  Helmholtz,  b'  flat. 


Open    Bjllsble,    long,   ag«;    1 


S.  If  the  lips  are  less  rounded,  and  the  toago 
somewhat  depressed,  we  hear  the  a. 

Pig.  7. 


Closed  nlkblc,  ahort,  tut;  F 


4.  If  the  lips  are  wide  open,  and  the  tongue  in  i< 
nataral  flat  position,  we  hear  a.    Inherent  pitch,  Mi 


i-nriing  to  Helmboltz,  b"  flat.  This  seems  the  most 
Mtoral  position  of  the  mouth  in  singing ;  yet  for  the 
lugher  notes  singers  prefer  the  vowels  e  and  i,  and  find 
it  imposBible  to  pronoonce  a  and  u  oa  the  highest.*^ 


Op™  •jUable,  Bhort,  papd  ; 
'^;  Germ,  daiti. 


CM  BTllable,  shnrt,  drtit 
'■^ ;  (ierm.  carrol. 


5-  If  the  lipa  are  fairly  open,  and  the  back  of  the 
(ongQg  raised  towards  the  palate,  the  larynx  being 
faised  at  the  same  time,  we  hear  the  sound  e.  The 
wige'ia  seldom  quite  pure  in  Enghsh,  and  particu- 
■^fly  in  singing  we  clearly  hear  a.  furtive  i  at  the  end 
"'tliia  vowel,  day  sounding  like  del.  The  long  o  in 
"le  same  manner  is  frequently  followed  by  a  short  a, 
"» Bounding  like  mJ-ii.     The  buccal  tube  resembles  a 

"  Brocko,  p.  13. 
I  hive  pvea  pSpi  aa  an  iogtanire  of  the  short  pure  a  in  Engligb, 

"'  tna  in  ihiB  word  children  (oon  Icam  to  pronounee  pupow  ingWsd 
"^fift.  Tha  fact  ia  that  [hen)  is  no  ahort  pure  a  ia  Elnglish,  either  in 
"i*!!  OT  in  clo»d  «;llt>blw,  and  rvrn  in  long  Bjllables  the  pranonciation 
°'Uitd  ui  Mldom  quite  pore.  Ai?eonIing  to  thp  pecoliaritiu  of  Icxnl 
^''I'Mi  w  KidietimM  htar  farm  pronounced  like  faicrm,  lometimes 
"^/ftnn.   Tbe  tnia  pronandalion  of  (ha  llaliui  Snata  muiC  be  leunt 


bottle  with  a 
"  t  or  p'. 


TOTBLB. 

neck.    The  natural  pitch  of  e 


3.  If  we  raise  the  tongue  higher  atill,  and  narrc 
the  lips,  we  hear  i.  The  buccal  tube  represents 
bottle  with  a  very  narrow  neck  of  no  mote  than  e 
centimtitrefl  from  palate  to  lips.  Such  a  bottle  wooi 
annwer  to  c"".  The  natural  pitch  of  i  seems  i 
be  d"". 


Fig.  10. 


I 
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7.  There  is,  besides,  the  most  troublesome  of  all 

towels,  the  neutral  vowel,  sometimes  called  Urvocal^ 

better  UnvocaL     Professor  Willis   defines  it  as  the 

^tural  vowel  of  the  reed,  Mr.  Ellis  as  the  voice 

^  its  least  modified  form.     Some   people  hear  it 

everywhere,   others    imagine    they   can  distinguish 

^^ous  shades  of  it.     If  I  could  trust  my  own  ear, 

I  should  say  that  this  vowel  was  always  pronounced 

^th  non-sonant  or  whispered  breath ;  that  it  is  in 

^act  a  breathed,  not  a  voiced,  vowel.     We  know  it 

t>est  in  short  closed  syllables,  such  as  buty  dust,  &c. 

It  is  supposed   to   be   long   in   absurd.      Sir  John 

Herschel  hears  but  one  and  the  same  vowel  in  sjnirt, 

^^ert,  hirdy  virtue,  dove,  oven,  double,  blood.    Sheridan 

^nd  Smart  distinguish  between  the  vowels  heard  in 

^^^d  and  work,  in  ivhirVd  and  world.     There  is  no 

^f'ubt  that  in  English  all  unaccented  syllables  have 

^  tendency  towards  it,*^    e.  g.    against,  final,   idea, 

'^ptain,  village,  suppUr,   bird,  fidly,  mutton.      Town 

^^^^ts  to   Paddingtdn,   ford   to    Oxford;  and   though 

^^'^^e  of  these  pronunciations  may  still  be  considered 

^   vulgar,  they  are  nevertheless  real.      The  exact 

^^^nd  of  these  imperfect  vowels  cannot  be  accurately 

^^tched  either  in  German  or  French  words.     The 

.,*^glish  hat  has   a  very   different   sound   from   the 
^^man  er  hat;  the  sound  of  o  in  English  hot  has 

^^^^  little  in  common  with  that  of  o  in   German 
^>ufe;  and  though  the  French  boeuf  is  said  to  bo 

^^^^nounced  like  English  buff,  many  people  would  be 
^le  to  perceive  a  difference  between  the  two. 

These  are  the  principal  vowels,  and  there  are  few 

^^guages  in  which  they  do  not  occur.     But  we  have 

"  Ellis,  §  29. 
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only  to  look  to  English,  French,  and  German  in  orde 
to  perceive  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  voca 
sound  besides  these.     There  is  the  rrench  u,  th< 
German  m,  which  Ues  between  i  and  «;"  as  i 
French,  luy  luiy  p^ir^  sur  ;  in  German,  friihy  fur,  8iL 
Siinde.    Professor  Helmholtz  has  fixed  the  nai 
pitch  of  il  as  o'". 

There  is  the  French  eu,  the  German  o,  which  li^^i 
between  e  and  o,  as  in  French  peuy  heureuxy  pe^rn^  r, 
neuf;  German  Konigy  emparty  or  short  in  Bock^^^ 
Professor  Helmholtz  has  fixed  the  natural  pitch  of  o 
as  0^"  sharp. 

There  is  aas  heard  in  bear,  in  German  Fd'fer,  in  Frencli 
pretrCy  in  Italian  erba.     Its  natural  pitch  is  o''  or  d''' 

There  is  the  peculiar  short  a  in  closed  syllables  in 
English,  such  as  haty  liappy,  man.  It  may  be  heaid 
lengthened  in  the  affected  pronunciation  of  half. 

There  is  the  peculiar  short  {,  as  heard  in  the  Eng- 
lish happy y  reality y  hity  hiit,^ 

There  is  the  short  e  in  closed  syllables,  such  u 
heard  in  English  debty  bedy  m-euy  which  if  lengthened 
comes  very  near  to  the  (Jerman  a  in  Vdtery  and  the 
French  e  in  pretrcy  or  e  in  perey  not  quite  the  Engliflh 
there. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  diphthongs,  which  arise  when, 

"  '  While  the  tongue  ^ts  ready  to  pronoimce  i,  the  lips  amme  tht 
position  requisite  for  u.' — Du  Bois-Reymand,  Kadmu»,  p.  160. 

"^  The  Gh^nnan  o,  if  shortened,  seems  to  dwindle  down  to  the  ncntitl 
vowel,  e.g.  dffn,  ovens,  bnt  iiffnen,  to  open.  See  Dn  BoiB-BejauBdi 
KadmuB,  p.  173.  With  a  little  practice,  however,  we  can  peveBire  a 
difference  between  the  vowel  ff  in  English  hut^  and  the  vowel  o  in  Ger^ 
man  Homer;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  Oerman  GttUf 
and  the  English  ffutter, 

'*  Brticke  speaks  of  this  and  some  other  vowels  which  oecnr  in  Eag^ 
in  closed  syllables  as  imperfect  vowels  (p.  28).  They  mi^t  man 
correctly  be  called  mute  vowels;  see  p.  127. 
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^^stead  of  pronouncing  one  vowel  immediately  after 

^J^other  with  two  efforts  of  the  voice,  we  produce  a 

^otiiid  during  the  change  from  one  position  to  the 

^ther  that  would  be  required  for  each  vowel.    If  we 

change  the  a  into  the  i  position  and  pronounce  a  vowel, 

'^e  hear  at  as  in  aisle.    A  singer  who  has  to  sing  I 

^^  a  long  note  will  end  by  singing  the  Italian  i.    If 

^e  cliange  the  a  into  the  u  position  and  pronounce  a 

^owel,  we  hear  au,  as  in  how.     Here,  too,  we  find 

^^lany  varieties,  such  as  ai,  &i,  ei,  and  the  several  less 

Jerfect  diphthongs,  such  as  (n,  eu,  m,  &c. 

Though  this  may  seem  a  long  and  tedious  list,  it 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  very  rough  sketch,  and  I  must  refer 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  others  for  many  minute 
details  in  the  chromatic  scale  of  the  vowels.    Though 
the  tube  of  the  mouth,  as  modified  by  the  tongue  and 
the  lips,  is  the  principal  determinant  in  the  production 
of  vowels,  yet  there  are  other  agencies  at  work,  the 
I'dum  pendulurriy  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynxy  the 
greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  larynx y  all  contributing 
at  times  to  modify  the  cavity  of  the  throat.     It  is 
said  that  in  pronouncing  the  high  vowels,  the  bones  of 
the  skull  participate  in  the  vibration,^^  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  irrefragable  evidence  that  the  velum  pen- 
dulum is  of  very  essential  importance  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  all  vowels.     Professor  Czermak,^^  by  intro* 
ducing  a  probe  through  the  nose  into  the  cavity  of  th^ 
pharynx,  felt  distinctly  that  the  position  of  the  velum 
was  changed  with  each  vowel ;  that  it  was  lowest  for 
•t,  and  rose  successively  with  e,  o,  ti,  i,  reaching  its 
highest  point  with  i. 

■»  Briickc,  p.  16. 

*"  SitiMngtfberichte  der  k.  k.  Akademie  zu   Wien  (mathemat.  natur- 
witsenichaftliche  Classe),  zxiv.  p.  5.     Physiologische  Vartrdge,  p.  114. 
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He  likewise  proved  that  tlie  cavity  of  the  nose 
more  or  less  firmly  closed  during  the  pronunciation 
certain  vowels.     By  introducing  water  into  the  n 
he  found  that  while  he  pronounced  i,  u,  o,  the 
would  remain  in  the  nose,  but  that  it  would  pass  in 
the  fauces  when  he  came  to  e,  and  still  more  wb 
he  uttered  aJ"^    These  two  vowels,  a  and  e,  were  t 
only  vowels  which  Leblanc/®  a  young  man  wh 
lar)'nx  was  completely  closed,  failed  to  pronounce. 

Nasal  Vowels, 

If,  instead  of  emitting   the   vowel   sound  tre^fy 
through  the  mouth,  we  allow  the  velum  pendulrsio 
to  drop  and  the  air  to  vibrate  through  the  cavifci** 
which  connect  the  nose  with  the  pharynx,  we  hear 
the  nasal  vowels'^  so  common  in  French,  as  wn,  ow> 
m,  an.      It  is  not  necessary  that  the   air  should 
actually  pass  through  the  nose;    on  the  contraiy, 
we  may  shut  the  nose,  and  thus  increase  the  nasal 
twang.      The  only  requisite  is  the  removal  of  the 
velum,  which,  in  ordinary  vowels,  covers  the  choawB 
more  or  less  completely.*® 

Consonants. 

There  is  no  reason  why  languages  should  not  have 
been  entirely  formed  of  vowels.     There  are  words 

•'  Funke,  /.  c.  p.  676. 

**  Bindseil,  Abhandlungen  sur  aUgemeinen  vergleiehenden  SjpraeJMn, 
1S38,  p.  212. 

*•  Brucke,  p.  27. 

*•  The  difTorent  dopfrees  of  this  closure  were  tested  by  the  experiment 
of  Prof.  Czcrmak  with  a  metal  Inokinp^-glass  applied  to  the  nostrilf 
<liiring  the  pronimciation  of  pure  and  nasal  voweUi.  Sitffum^ibenekti 
tier  Wiener  Akademie,  xxviii.  p.  576,  xxix.  p.  174. 
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onsistiBg  of  vowels  only,  such  as  Latin  eo,  I  go ;  ea, 
he;  eaay  eastern;  the  -Greek  ei6eis  {rjios i9y  with  high 
►aula),  but  for  its  final  s;  the  Hawaian  hoaiaioa% 
o  testify,  but  for  its  initial  breathing.  Yet  these 
ery  words  show  how  unpleasant  the  effect  of  such 
'  language  would  have  been.  Something  else  was 
?^nted  to  supply  the  bones  of  language,  namely, 
he  consonants.  Consonants  are  called  in  Sans- 
crit vyan^ana,  which  means  *  rendering  distinct 
►r  manifest,'  while  the  vowels  are  called  svara, 
rounds,  from  the  same  root  which  yielded  susurrvs 
^  Latin. 

As  scholars  are  always  fond  of  establishing  general 
theories,  however  scanty  the  evidence  at  their  dis- 
posal, we  need  not  wonder  that  languages  like  the 
Hawaian,  in  which  the  vowels  predominate  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  should  on  that  very  ground  have 
•^n  represented    as   primitive   languages.     It  was 
readily  supposed  that  the  general  progress  of  lan- 
f^^e    was    from    the   slightly   articulated  to   the 
singly  articulated ;   and  that  the  fewer  the  conso- 
^"^ts,  the  older  the  language.     Yet  we  have  only  to 
^^^pare   the   Hawaian  with  other  Polynesian  lan- 
»^^ges  in  order  to  see  that  here  too  the  consonantal 
^^iculation  existed  and  was  lost ;  that  consonants, 
^  ^aet,  are  much  more  apt  to  be  dropped  than  to 
P^out  up  between  two  vowels.     Prof.  Buschmann 
^Pi^sses  the  same  opinion :   '  Mes  recherches  m'ont 
■^^duit  a  la  conviction,  que  cet  etat  de  pauvrete 
^^Onique  polynesienne  n'est  pas  tant  I'^tat  naturel 
^^elangue  prise  a  sa  naissance,  qu'uno  d^t^riora- 
^^tx  du  type  vigoureux  des  langues  malaies  occiden- 
^es,  amen^  par  un  peuple  qui  a  pen  de  disposition 
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pour  varier  les  sons/**  The  very  name  of  Hamij  <n 
more  correctly  Hawai\  confirms  this  view.  It  i 
pronounced 

in  the  Samoan  dialect,  Savai'i 

Tahitian,  Havai'i 

Rarotongan,  Avaiki 

Nukuhivan,  Havaiki 

New  Zealand  Hawaiki 

from  which  the  original  form  may  be  inferred  to  ha^* 
been  Savaiki,^^ 

All  consonants  fall  under  the  category  of  noise*! 
and  there  are  certain  noises  that  could  hardlj  b( 
avoided  even  in  a  language  which  was  meant  to  con- 
sist of  vowels  only.  If  we  watch  any  musical  instra- 
ments,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  their  sounds  an 
always  preceded  by  certain  noises,  arising  from  thi 
first  impulses  imparted  to  the  air  before  it  can  pro 
duce  really  musical  sensations.  We  hear  the  puffin) 
and  panting  of  the  siren,  the  scratching  of  the  violin 
the  liammering  of  the  pianoforte,  the  spitting  of  tb 
flute.  The  same  in  speaking.  If  we  send  out  on 
breath,  intending  it  to  be  vocalised,  we  hear  th 
rushing  out,  the  initial  impulse  produced  by  th 
inner  air  as  it  reaches  the  outer. 

If  we  breathe  freely,  the  glottis  is  wide  open,^ 
and  the  breath  emitted  can  be  distinctly  heard.  M er 
breathing,  however,  is  not  yet  our  A,  or  the  aptridi 
ourper.     An  intention   is  required  to   change  mer 

«>  Buschmann,  lUs  Marq,  p.  36, 59.  Pott,  Elymoicffiscke  For^ektng* 
ii.  46. 

«  Hale,  /.  c.  p.  120. 

**  Czermak,  Phynologische  Untersuchunffen  mit  Gareia*s  KtUkajf 
fpiegelf  Sitzungsberichte  dtr  k,  k,  Akademie  der  WwenseMqftem,  fd 
xxxiz.  1858,  p.  563. 
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hing  into  h;  the  velwm  pendulum  has  to  assume 
"oper  position,  the  larynx  is  stiffened,  the  glottis 
•wed**  in  order  to  produce  an  accumulation  and 
sification  of  the  breath;  this  breath  is  then 
d  out  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
is  the  h  in  its  purest  state,  the  Greek  spiritus 
,  firee,  as  yet,  from  any  degree  of  hoarseness  that 
be  imparted  to  it  by  subsequent  barriers.  These 
ers  are  formed  by  narrowing  different  portions 
J  larynx  or  the  throat,  and  they  have  given  rise, 
:mlarly  in  the  Semitic  languages  and  in  some 
lan  dialects,  to  a  great  variety  of  guttural 
hings  which,  even  with  the  help  of  the  laryngo- 
,  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  analyse  or  to  de- 
?.  With  regard  to  dead  languages,  as  for 
Qce  the  ancient  Greek,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
)pt  to  determine  the  exact  formation  of  their 
guttural  breathings.  But,  without  wishing  to 
lit  myself  to  any  opinion  as  to  the  exact  degree 
rshness  imparted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their 
a  Baavy  it  will  be  convenient  to  retain  the  name 
iriUis  asper  for  the  least  modified  form  of  the 
Jul  breathing. 

w  it  is  clearly  possible,  while  the  breath  is  thus 
ag  through  the  more  or  less  compressed  throat, 
ng  the  vocal  chords  near  to  each  other,  so  that 
reath  in  passing  should  produce  a  kind  of  friction 
perfect  vibration.     As  the  (*),  the  spiritus  asper^ 

«nnAk,  (^j«r  d^n  Spiritus  (vtper  nnd  tenia,  Sonder-Abdmck  ans 
L  Bande  der  Sitzvngshrrichte  der  kaia.  Akad.  der  Wissentchqften 
ber  7,  1 860).  Though  Professor  Czermak  is  right  in  saying  that 
X\n  is  narrowed,  if  compared  with  its  shape  in  men  breathing,  jet 
lally  correct  to  say  that  the  glottis  for  h  is  wide  open  as  dompared 
I  apeziore  in  the  pronunciation  of  other  letters. 
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described  before,  is  the  t3rpe  of  all  the  modifications 
of  non-sonant  breath,  this  letter  would  be  ijie  type 
of  all  the  modifications  of  sonant  breath,  or  of  ex- 
haled voice.  The  Sanski-it  h  must  come  very  near 
to  it,  for  it  is  described  as  a  breath  or  wind,  lite 
s,  but  at  the  same  time  as  sonant.  As  I  wish  to  re- 
tain for  the  non-sonant  breath,  in  its  purest  form,  the 
name  of  spiritus  asper,  I  should  wish  to  assign  to  the 
typical  form  of  sonant  breath  the  name  of  igpirtfw 
lenisy  without,  however,  committing  myself  to  any 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  pronunciation  of  Tri^vfia^tXor 
in  different  parts  of  Greece,  or  at  different  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Greek  languages.** 

**  Professor  Czermak,  in  trying  to  define  tho  nature  of  the  «W* 
y^i\6v  in  Greek,  explains  it  as  '  the  explosive  sound  nt  the  begiinning  ^ 
a  Towel  where  the  tone  breaks  forth,  having  for  its  only,  and  oftei 
hardly  perceptible,  extraneous  admixture,  tlie  peculiar  acoustic  pheno 
nicnon  of  the  first  explosive  opening  of  the  glottis,  appearing  othet 
wise  in  its  full  strength  and  purity.'  Professor  Czermak,  in  fact,  eeem 
to  understand  by  wtvua  <^iK6v  tho  coup  de  laglotte^  the  sonnd  product 
1)y  the  explosive  contact  of  the  two  sides  of  the  glottis.  If  that  ha 
been  the  Greek  irycO/m  if^iAc^y,  the  name  would  not  have  been  chosen  ter 
happily,  for  the  coup  de  la  glotte  is  not  the  breath  itself,  the  «vff^|u«,bi 
the  sound  pnxluced  by  a  check  imposed  upon  the  sonant  breath.  Tk 
adjective  ^iKov  applied  to  irycO/ta  does  by  no  means  proTe,  as  Pm 
fessor  Czcrmak  imagines,  that  the  trvtviia  ^iK6v  must  have  been  fbrm« 
like  the  &<l>wva  if^iAd,  by  an  explosive  opening  of  a  complete  eontae 
To  H  Greek  such  an  idea  had  never  occurred,  and  would  certainly  not  bai 
been  conveyed  by  tho  adjective  \|/cA<Jv.  The  adjective  ^iX6if  is  no  dcml 
oppos(.Hl  to  Souri;,  but,  according  to  the  best  authoritiefi,  the  Apmpa  San 
were  themselves  pronounced  originally  by  an  explosire  opening  cf 
previous  complete  contact,  ^  being  originally  ph  and  not  /.  The&i 
is  that  tho  Greek  classifuuition  of  letters,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
t(>miinology,  were  of  the  vaguest  kind.  They  divided  the  ttpmn  i 
mutes  into  Sao-co,  i.e.  rough  letters,  and  into  ^iKd,  i.  e.  letters  that  we: 
without  that  roughness.  The  fiitra,  or  mediae,  were  supposed  tostac 
bftweon  the  two,  but,  if  pressed  on  the  subject,  the  Greeks  would  m» 
likely  have  stdniittcd  that  thf^fidaa,  too,  were  free  from  the  roughness  of  tt 
Bauria^  and,  in  tliat  sen.se,  }^t\d.  AVhcn  they  gave  to  vrfVMa or  breath,  toi 
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We  distinctly  hear  the  spirltus  lenis^  like  a  sli}^ht 
bu])blt%  if  we  listen  to  the  pronunciation  of  any  ini- 
tial vowel,  as  in  old^  art,  ache,  ear,  or  if  we  prononnce 
*my  hand/  as  it  is  pronounced  by  vulgar  people, 
'inv'and.'  According  to  some  physiologists,^^  and 
according  to  nearly  all  grammarians,  this  initial 
i^oise  can  be  so  far  subdued  as  to  become  evanescent, 
and  we  all  imagine  that  we  can  pronounce  an  initial 

't^  name  of  Scurt;,  all  they  meant  to  indicate  by  it  was  the  roughness  of 
^^ie  breath inff,  and  this  the  Konians  rendered  very  properly  by  spirihts 
"*p'T.  Li  rvtvfia  }^i\6y,  theref«)re,  we  have  really  no  more  than  a  nega- 
tive definition  of  another  breatli  which  is  free  from  roughness,  and  this 
the  Romans  understood  so  well  that  they  did  not  translate  irycO/ua  t^iAc^y 
^J  tpiritus  irnttis,  but  by  spiritus  lenis.  The  adjective  if^iAjy  is  likewise 
Q>«d  in  a  merely  negative  sense  in  4  i^t\6v  and  v  }^i\6¥.  The  natural 
BieaniBg,  therefore,  of  this  term  would  seem  to  be  a  breath  which  is  not 
'^.and  in  this  sense  I  apply  it  to  the  sonant  breath  as  just  described. 
^th«  jp/riVa*  lenii  in  Greek  had  been  what  Professor  Czermak  asserts 
"  V3S,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  not  have  been  ranged  among  the  6/p«ya 
"^  Bat  these  are  questions  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  im- 
r^*>iUe  to  answer  positively.  What  is  of  importance  to  us  is  this, 
^'■^^  it  in  possible  to  define  the  following  four  letters,  the  non-sonant 
-"^il  breath,  the  sonant  pli)ttal  breath,  the  glottal  non-sonant  check, 
•»c:i  the  glottil  sonant  check.  But  though  we  can  define  these  four 
f'^^n.  the  three  last  are  apt  to  run  into  each  other  in  actual  use.  Nor 
'*  th:s  to  bo  wondered  at,  consitlering  that  in  the  glottal  series  the  orerans 
*ni,'h  check  the  breath  arc  the  same  us  those  which  impart  to  it  its 
f'-n^nt  nature.  Th*»  change  of  simple  breath  (')  into  simple  voice  (') 
^p.iM  a  check  of  the  forth-rushing  breath,  which,  initially,  might 
***'*y  l«e  mistAken  for  the  check  that  constitutes  the  explosive  tenuis; 
^|*Wr.uld  it  be  easy,  in  spite  of  the  most  hair-splitting  definitions,  to 
'^*tininiinh  the  sound  of  the  glottal  explosive  media  from  that  of  the 
?''<t4l  tiODaut  breath.    Briicke  doubts  whether  tlio  glottal  sonant  breath 


produces 

^^  be  the  pure  tone  of  the  voice  without  any  additional  rustle.'     In 
'^ct  lojric  this  is  true,  but  in  actual  language  we  neither  get  a  ^^rfectly 
J^J^O,  nor  a  perfectly  pure  ('),  and  the  slightest  trace  of  hoarseness  would 
P^^  to  the  (')  and  to  the  (*)  their  peculiar  consonantal  body. 
Brdcke,  p.  9. 
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vowel  quite  pure.*^  Yet  I  believe  the  Greeks  were 
right  in  admitting  the  spiritus  lenis  as  inherent  in 
all  initial  vowels  that  have  not  the  spiritus  cuper;  and 
the  laryngoscope  clearly  shows  in  all  initial  vowels  a 
continuous  narrowing  of  the  vocal  chords,  quite  dis- 
tinct &om  the  narrowing  and  sudden  opening  that 
takes  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  h. 

There  is  another  very  important  distinction  be- 
tween spiritus  a^per  and  lenis.  It  is  impossible^ 
except  by  means  of  a  trick,  to  sing  the  spiritus  asper, 
that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  breath  which  produces  it, 
sonant.  If  we  try  to  sing  ha,  the  tone  does  not  come 
out  till  the  h  is  over.  We  might  as  well  try  to 
whistle  and  to  sing  at  the  same  time.^®  The  reason 
of  this  is  clear.  If  the  breath  that  is  to  produce  h  is 
to  become  a  tone,  it  must  be  checked  by  the  vocal 
chords,  but  the  very  nature  of  h  consists  in  the  noise 
of  the  breath  rushing  forth  unchecked  from  the  lungs 
to  the  outer  air.  The  spiritus  lenis,  on  the  contrary^ 
can  be  sounded,  because,  in  pronouncing  it,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  the  breath  is  checked  near  the  vocal 
chords,  and  can  there  be  intoned. 

The  distinction  which,  with  regard  to  the  fiist 
breathing  or  spiritus,  is  commonly  called  asper  and 

*^  Briicke,  p.  85.  '  If  in  pronooncin^  the  aptritua  asper  the  gtottii  be 
narrowed,  we  hear  the  pare  tone  of  the  Toice  without'anj  idditNiul 
noise.'  The  noise,  however,  is  quite  perceptible,  particularly  in  tbe  f 
c/audcafina, 

**  See  B.  von  Baumcr,  Gcsammelte  Schriften,  p.  «371,  note.  JohUBfi 
Miiller  say**,  *  The  ouly  continna  which  is  quite  mute  and  cannot  ba 
Hccompanid  by  the  tone  or  the  humming  of  the  voice,  is  the  h^  ti» 
aspirate.  If  one  attempts  to  pronounce  the  A  loud,  with  the  tone  of  the 
chords  vocales,  the  humming  of  the  voice  is  not  synchronoms  with  the 
hy  but  follows  it,  and  the  aspiration  vanishes  as  soon  as  the  9BX  ii 
changed  into  tones  by  the  choidse  vocales.* 
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the  same  which,  in  other  letters,  is  known  hy 
aes  of  hard  and  soft,  turd  and  lonant,  teauit 
idta.**  The  peculiar  character  meant  to  be 
ed  by  these  terms,  and  the  manner  in  which 
>daced  are  the  same  throughout.  The  authors 
?r&tiad.khyaB  knewwhathas  been  confirmed 
aryngoscope,  that,  in  pi-onouacing  ienaee,  bard 
!  letters,  the  glottis  is  open,  while,  in  pro- 
Fig.  ii.  Fig.  12. 


ig  inediw,  soft  or  sonant  letters,  the  glottis  is 
In  the  first  class  of  letters,  the  vocal  chords 

ply  neutral ;  in  the  second,  tbey  are  so  close 

iough  not  set  to  vibrate  periodically,  they 
a  hum,  or  what  has  been  called  a  fiicative 

Beibungsgcrauach).      Anticipating    the  dis- 

ink,  Phgtioiogiiche  S'ortraijr,  p.  120:  'Die  BeibuDgslanEe 
[FDBU  M  vie  JiG  VcrBcbliualauIe  ta  leriche  oder  tonende,  bei 
Slinnaritiangcranscb  oderilfrlButo  StimmtoD  mitlanUt — and 
ler  tonloif,  bei  denfn  iter  Ketlkopf  Rbsolot  atill  uL' 
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tinction  between  A;,  <,  p,  and  g,  cZ,  6,  I  may  quote 
here  the  description  given  by  Professor  Helmholtz 
of  the  general  causes  which  produce  their  distinction. 

*  The  series  of  the  mediae,  6,  dy  ^/  he  says,  *  differs 
from  that  of  the  tenues,  p,  t,  ft,  by  this,  that  for  the 
former  the  glottis  is,  at  the  time  of  consonantal  open- 
ing, sufficiently  narrowed  to  enable  it  to  sound,  or 
at  least  to  produce  the  noise  of  .the  vox  ckmdestinay 
or  whisper,  while  it  is  wide  open  with  the  tenues,*' 
and  therefore  unable  to  sound.* 

*  iledise  are  therefore  accompanied  by  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  and  this  may  even,  when  they  begin  a 
syllable,  set  in  a  moment  before,  and  when  they  end^ 
a  syllable,  continue  a  moment  after  the  opening  o: 
the  mouth,  because  some  air  may  be  driven  into  th( 
closed  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  support  the  soand  o 
the  vocal  chords  in  the  larynx/ 

*  Because  of  the  narrowed  glottis,  the  rush  of  ik* 
air  is  more  moderate,  the  noise  of  the  air  less 
than  with  the  tenues,  which  are  pronounced  with  th 
glottis  wide  open,  so  that  a  great  mass  of  ajr  ma; 
rush  forth  at  once  from  the  chest/** 

We  now  return  to  an  examihation  of  the  variou.  ^ 
modifications  of  the  breath,  in  their  double  characte*' 
of  hard  and  soft,  or  surd  and  sonant.      The  simpL^ 

^  See  Lepsius,  Die  Arabischen  SprachloMte^  p.  108,  line  1. 

*'  This  distinction  is  vfry  lucidlj  described  by  R.  too  BiUBi©*'* 
Gcsammclte  Schriften^  p.  444.  lie  calls  the  hard  lettem  fat^f  Uov^* 
the  soft  letters  halata,  breathed.  He  observes  that  breathed  ktteK^* 
though  always  sonant  in  Knglish,  are  not  so  in  other  langnagn,  aX*^ 
thiTefore  dindcs  the  breathed  consonants,  physiologically,  into  t^"*^ 
classes,  sonant  and  non-sonant.  This  distinction,  however,  if  apt  ^ ^ 
mislead,  and  is  of  no  importance  in  reducing  languages  to  writiiig. 
also  Invent ipations  into  the  Laws  of  English  Orthoffn^piky  tmd 
ciatum,  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Tufol.    New  York,  1862. 
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V>reattmig  in  its  doable  clmracter  of  surd  and  sonant, 
cui  be  modified  in  eiglit  different  ways  by  interposing 
certain  barriers  or  gates  formed  by  the  tongue,  the 
soft  and  hard  palate,  the  teeth,  and  the  lips. 

I^  instead  of  allowing  the  breath  to  escape  freely 
^tom  the  lungs  to  the  lips,  we  hem  it  in  hy  a  barrier 
fwnied  by  lifting  the  tongoe  against  the  uvula,  we 
get  the  sound  of  eh,  as  heard  in  the  German  ach  or 
the  Scotch  loeA."  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  slightly 
Fig.  IS.  Fig.  u. 


''**«ck  the  breath  as  it  reaches  that  barrier,  we  get  the 
**^tmd  which  is  heard  when  the  g  in  the  German  word 
"*ige  is  not  pronounced  as  a  media,  but  as  a  semi- 
^•^■wel,  Tage. 

&  second  barrier  is  formed  by  bringing  the  tongue 

^  ^  The  um«  aoond  ocean  in  tome  of  the  Dnrsk  dinlMTF  of  Bornw). 
j!^  Sarat  AmjnyBJ  Dapa  Sarawat.  Bc-iuling  Book  for  Idnd  aod  Rill 
.(    'ijaki,  in  thaSenUlidialn;!.    SiDgiipurc,  1S63.   Printed  at  the  Miraioa 
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in  a  more  conti*acted  state  towards  the  point  where 
the  hard  palate  begins,  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  the  h  is  formed.  Letting  the  spiritns  asper 
pass  this  isthmus,  wo  produce  the  sound  ch  as  heard 
in  the  German  Ckina  or  ichy  a  sound  very  difficult  to 
an  Englishman,  though  approaching  to  the  initial 
sound  of  words  like  /mme,  hiige^*  If  we  soften  the 
breath  as  it  reaches  this  barrier,  we  arrive  at  the 
familiar  sound  of  y  in  year.  This  sound  is  naturally 
accompanied  by  a  slight  hum  arising  from  the  check 
applied  through  the  glottis,  nor  is  there  much  diffi- 
culty in  intoning  the  y.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  the  Sanskrit  palatal  flatus  J(  {s)   was  ever 

pronounced  like  ch  in  German  China  and  ich.  Most 
likely  it  was  the  assibilated  sound  which  can  be 
produced  if,  keeping  the  organs  in  the  position  for 
German  c/i,  we  narrow  the  passage  and  strengthen 
the  breath.    This,  however,  is  merely  an  hypothesis. 

A  third  barrier,  produced  by  advancing  the  tongue 
towards  the  teeth,  modifies  the  spiritus  asper  into  «, 
the  spiritus  lenis  into  z,  the  former  completely  snrd, 
the  latter  capable  of  intonation;  for  instance,  tJie 
rise  or  rice  ;  but  to  rise. 

A  fourth  barrier  is  formed  by  drawing  the  tongue 
back  and  giving  it  a  more  or  less  concave  (retrooss^) 
shape,  so  that  we  can  distinctly  see  its  lower  surfi&oe 
brought  in  position  towards  the  back  of  the  upper 
teeth  or  the  palate.  By  pressing  the  air  through 
this  trough,  we  get  the  letter  sh  as  heard  in  sharpy 
and  8  as  heard  in  pleasure,  or  j  in  the  French  jamai^ 
the  former  mute,  the  latter  intonable.    The  pronun- 

"  Ellis,  English  Phonetics,  §  47. 
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ciation  of  the  Sanskrit  lingual  sh  requires  a  very 
elaborate  position  of  the  tongue,  bo  that  its  lower 
surface  should  reaJly  strike  the  roof  of  the  palate. 
But  a  much  more  simple  and  natural  position,  as 
described  above,  will  produce  nervrly  the  same  effect. 

Kg.  15.  Fig.  16. 


A  fifth  barrier  is  produced  by  bringing  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  almost  point-blank  against  the  back  of 
the  upper  teeth,  or,  according  to  others,  by  placing 
it  against  the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  or  even  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth.  If, 
then,  we  emit  the  apiritus  nsper,  we  form  the  English 
th,  if  we  emit  the  spiritus  leuis,  the  English  dh;  the 
former  mute,  as  in  breath,  the  latter  intonable,  as  in 
to  breathe,  and  both  very  difficult  for  a  German  to 
pronounce. 

A  sixth  barrier  is  formed  by  bringing  the  lower  Up 
against  the  upper  teeth.     This  modifies  the  spiritus 
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aspcr  to  /,  the  spiritus  lenis  to  v,  as  heard  in  life  a 
to  live,  half  and  to  luilve. 

Rg.  17.  Fig.  18. 


dh  {Hj ;  e.j!.  to  hrralhe, 

A  seventh  barrier  is  possible  by  bringing  the  two 
lips  tf^ether.  The  sound  there  produced  by  the 
spiritus  asper  would  be  the  sound  which  we  make  in 
blowing  out  a  candle ;  it  is  not  a.  favourite  sound  in 
civilised  langa^es.  The  spiritus  lenis,  however,  i* 
very  common ;  it  is  the  w  in  German  a«  beard  is 
Quelle,  i.  e.  Ewelle ,-  '*  also  sometimes  in  the  Gemuo 
Wind,  &c. 

An  eighth  barrier  is  formed  by  slightly  oontntcting 
and  rounding  the  lips,  instead  of  bringing  Hien 
together  flat  against  each  other.  Here  the  spiritui 
asper  assumes  the  sound  of  wh  (originally  hw),  in 
Kheel,  which;  whereas  the  spiritus  lenis  is  the  com- 
nioD  English  double  u,  as  heard  in  tcea/.** 

"  BruclH',  I.  c.  p.  3-1. 

■*  As  my  di'llnitinn  of  the  leh  na  n  whispered  egnnterpait  of  C;  hit 
I>eeD   dcdaml  cntiivly  faint,  and  h»  I  cnuDot  prelcnd  to  tp«*k  viA 
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hare  thus  examined  eight  modificatiooa  of 
8  asper  and  spiritus  lenia,  produced  by  breath, 
•fla  or  vocal,  emitted  eruptivelj  or  proMbitively, 
nodified    by   i 


larrowinga  of  the 
.  ConsideriDg  the 
pliability  of  the  (^ 
S8  of  the  tongue 
le  mouth,  we  can 
undine  other  pos- 
narrowings  ;  but 
the  exception  of 
peculiar  letters  of 
mitic  and  African 
igea,  we  shall  find 
eight  sufficient 
IT  own  immediate 


Fig.  19. 


*  (wh);  .■.g.  whick. 


'.  peculiar  guttural  sounds  of  the  Arabs,  which 
given  rise  to  ao  much  discussion,  have  at  last 
scientifically  defined  by  Professor  Czermak. 
hearing  these  letters  pronounced  by  an  Arab, 
id  to  imitate  them,  and  by  applying  the  laryn- 
w  to  himself  he  was  able  to  watch  the  exact 
tion  of  the  Hha  and  Ain,  which  constitute  a 
ite  class  of  guttural  breathings  in  the  Semitic 

J  on  thf  oorrr^  pmnuncialion  of  English,  I  quote  my  anthor- 
Kr.  Al^iAn,i.r  J.  Ellis,  ia  hie  Vnivrrsal  Wriling.  p.  6.  laja: 
istingaish  wraf.vriie/,  teat,  feet,  where  a-h  n-preBcnts  the  whinper 
<ime  orthoppinle  anil  most  foreigaors  confuse  v/A  with  hu.'  Mr. 
Isr  M.  BfU,  in  h\s  PrincipUi  ol  Speech,  p.  62,  says.  'When  th« 
I  of  tbs  lips  is  alightlj  snlargcd  by  the  nepamcioD  of  their 
rdeff,  and  Ibe  hrrath  passes  bptwpen  the  inner  edgn  of  the 
!  effect  ii  that  of  the  English  vh.  to;  the  former  being  the 
I,  Uw  UtMr  tlie  meal  form  of  the  naae  articniation.* 
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lan^ages.     This  is  his  account.     If  the  glottis  is 
narrowed  and  the  vocal  chords  brought  near  toge- 
ther, not  however  in  a  straight  parallel  position,  but 
distinctly  notched  in  the  middle,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  down,  then  the  stream 
of  breath  in  passing  assumes  the  character  of  the 
Arabic  EQia,^,  as  different  from  h,  the  spiritns  asper, 
the  Arabic  y    If  this  Hha  is  made  sonant,  it  becomes 
Ain.    Starting  from  the  configuration  as  described  for 
Hha,  all  that  takes  place  in  order  to  change  it  into  Ain 
is  that  the  rims  of  the  apertures  left  open  for  Hbu 
are  brought  close  together,  so  that  the  stream  of  tie^ 
striking  against  them  causes  a  vibration  in  ihe/isgurcam 
laryngeay  and  not,  as  for  other  sonant  letters,  in 
real  glottis.     These  ocular  observations  of  Czermak,' 
coincide  with  the  phonetic  descriptions  given  by 
grammarians,   and   particularly   with  Wallin's 
coimt.     If  the  vibration  in  the  fissura  laryngea  take's 
place  less  regularly,  the  sound  assumes  the  chanicte!^ 
of  a  trilled  r,  the  deep  guttural  r  of  the  Low  Saxons- 
The  Arabic  .  and  c  I  must  continue  to  consider  a^ 

near  equivalents  of  the  ch  in  loch  and  *h  in  GermaJi 
tagey  though  the  pronunciation  of  the  ;  approaches 

sometimes  to  a  trill,  like  the  r  graaseyL 

**  Sitrungsberichte '  der  mMthrmaiisch-natwinuetuekaflUehem  CIV 
der  kaiserlich*-n  Akadnnie  dtr  Wissenschaften^  toI.  zxiz.  p.  676,  fCQ* 
ProfesBor  J^peius,  Die  Arabischen  Spraehlautf,  has  but  ptrtiall/ 
adopted  the  views  of  Briicke  and  Czermak  on  what  they  call  the 
frutiuraiet  Vera  in  Arabic.  See  also  a  curious  controTenj  betvM> 
Professor  Briicko  and  Professor  Lepaius,  in  the  12th  ▼olome  of  th0 
ZeiUchrift  fur  vtrgleickende  Sprachforschung. 
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Trills. 

We  have  to  add  to  this  class  of  letters  two  which 
aire  commonly  called  trtllsy  the  r  and  the  L     They  are 
^th  intonable  or  sonant,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
modifications  of  the  spiritus  lenis,  but  they  differ 
from  the  other  modifications  by  a  vibration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  mouth.     I  am  unable  to  pronounce 
the  different  r*s,  and  I  shall  therefore  borrow  their 
description  from  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
tiiis  subject,  Mr.  EUis.'^     '  In  the  trills,'  he  writes, 
*  the  breath  is  emitted  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  a 
^bration,  not- merely  of  some  membrane,  but  of  some 
ninch  more  extensive  soft  part,  as  the  uvula,  tengue, 
^^  lips.     In  the  Arabic  grh    (grhain),  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Northumberland  hurr  (burgrh,  Hagrhiut 
^^r  Harriot),  and  the  French   Proven9al  r  grassey^^ 
(as,  Paris  c'est  la  France,  Paghri  c'est  la  Fgrhance^,. 
^he  uvula  lies  along  the  back  part  of  the  tongue, 
pointing  to  the  teeth,  and  is  very  distinctly  vibrated. 
If  the  tongue  is  more  raised  and  the  vibration  indis- 
^nct  or  very  slight,  the  result  is  the  English  r  in  morCy 
poor,  while  a  still  greater  elevation  of  the  tengue  pro- 
duces the  r  as  heard  after  palatal  vowels,  as  hear, 
^ere,  fire.     These  trills  are  so  vocal  that  they  form 
distinct  syllables,  as  tmrfy  serf,  fur,  fir,  virtue,  honour, 
and  are  with  difficulty  separable  from  the  vowels. 
Hence,  when  a  guttural  vowel  precedes,  the  effect  of 
the  r  is  scarcely  audible.     Thus  laud  and  lord,  father 
hu(\  farther,  are  scarcely  distinguishable.' 

Professor  Helmholtz  describes  r  and  I  as  follows : — 
*  In  pronouncing  r  the  stream  of  air  is  periodically 

"  Univertal  WrUing  and  Printing,  by  A.  J.  EUis,  B.  A.,  1856,  p.  6. 
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entirely  interrupted  by  the  trembling  of  the  soft 
palate  or  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  we  then  get 
an  intermittent  noise,  the  peculiar  jarring  quality  of 
which  is  "produced  by  these  very  intermissions.  In 
pronouncing  I  the  moving  soft  lateral  edges  of  the 
tongue  produce,  not  entire  interruptions,  but  oscilla- 
tions in  the  force  of  air.'** 

If  the  lips  are  trilled  the  result  is  brh,  a  sound 
which  children  are  fond  of  making,  but  which,  like 
the  corresponding  spiritus  asper,  is  of  little  import- 
ance in  speaking.  If  the  tongue  is  placed  against 
the  teeth,  and  its  two  lateral  edges,  or  even  one  only, 
are  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear  the  sound  of  i,  which  is 
easily  intonable  as  well  as  the  r. 

We  have  thus  exhausted  one  class  of  letters  which 
all  agree  in  this,  that  they  can  be  pronounced  by 
themselves,  and  that  their  pronunciation  can  be  con- 
tinued. In  Greek,  they  are  all  included  under  the 
name  of  Hemiphona^  or  semi-vowels,  while  Sanskrit 
grammarians  mention  as  their  specific  quality  that, 
in  pronouncing  them,  the  two  organs,  the  active  and 
passive,  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  all 
consonantal  noises,  are  not  allowed  to  touch  each 
other,  but  only  to  approach.** 

■ 

Checks  or  Mutes. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  class  of  letters, 
which  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  this,  that 
for  a  time  they  stop  the  emission  of  breath  altogether. 

»•  /.  <?.  p.  116. 

"  In  F&nini,  i.  1,9,  y,  r,  1,  v,  are  said  to  be  prononnoed  witb 
fshatsprish^um,  slight  touch;  8,  sh,  s,  h,  with  viTritam,  openini^ 
or  tshadvivritam,  slight  opening,  or  asprish/am,  nocontact. 


Hiey  are  called  by  the  Greeks  aphdna,  mntes,  becaaae 
■hey  check  all  voice,  or,  -what  is  the  same,  becaTise  they 
unknot  be  intoaed.     They  differ, however,  from  the 


iiisws  or  hard  breathings,  wliich  likewise  resist  all 
iitonation ;  for,  while  the  hisses  are  emissions  of 
'"^'th,  they,  the  miites,  are  prohibitions  of  breath. 
"'^y  are  formed,  as  the  i''s-  ^-'■ 

"iskrit  ^ammarians 
'^T,  bv  complete  contact 
"'the active  and  passive 
"^ns.  They  will  n'- 
^Dire  very  little  expla- 
nation. If  we  bring  the 
"«t  of  the  tongue 
^inst  the  soft  palate, 
**  tear  the  cousonan- 
''J  noise  of  h.  If  we 
"fJngthp  tongue  against 
^  t«th,  we  hear  the 
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» 

consonantal  noise  of  i.     If  we  bring  the  lower  against 
the  upper  lip,  we  hear  the  consonantal  noise  of  p.  Th& 
real  diflFerence  between  those  three  articnlationB  con— 
sists  in  this,  that  in  p,  two  flat  surfiEUses  are  strockc 
against  each  other ;  in  ^,  a  sharp  against  a  flat  snr^ 
face ;   in  J;  a  round  against  a  hollow  surface.    Thes^ 
three  principal  contacts  can  be  modified  almost  inde- 
finitely, in  some  cases  without  perceptibly  alterinf^ 
the   articulation.     If  we  pronounce  ku,  Jca,  ki^  th.& 
point  of  contact  between  tongue  and  palate  advanc^^ 
considerably  witliout  much  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  initial  consonant.     The  same  applies  to  the    * 
contact.^     Here  the  essential  point  is  that  the  tonga^ 
should  strike  against  the  wall  formed  by  the  teetkJ^* 
But  this  contact  may  be  eflFected — 

1.  By  flattening  the  tongue  and  bringing  its  edp'^ 
against  the  alveolar  part  of  the  palate. 

2.  By  making  the  tongue  convex,  and  bringin^^ 
the  lower  surface  against  the  dome  of  the  palate 
(these  are  the  lingual  or  cacuminal  letters  in  San.^ 
8krit).«» 

3.  By  making  the  tongue  convex,  and  bringing  fho 
upper  surface  against  the  palate,  the  tip  against  ih^ 
lower  teeth  (dorsal  t  in  Bohemian). 

4.  By  slightly  opening  the  teeth  and  stopping  tb0 
aperture  by  the  rounded  tongue,  or  by  bringing  titf 
tongue  against  the  teeth. 

Most  languages  have  only  one  t,  the  first  or  the 
fourth;   some  have  two;   but  we  seldom  find  more 

*»  Briicke,  p.  38. 

**  Formerly  called  cerehral,  a  mistranslation  of  miirddhanyii 
thoughtlessly  repeated  by  many  Sanskrit  scholars  and  retained  by  otheiii 
on  the  strange  ground  that  the  mistake  is  too  absurd  to  mislead  anybodj* 
Briicke,  p.  37. 
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than  two  sets  of  dentals  distinguished  phonetically 
in  one  and  the  same  dialect. 

If  we  place  the  tongue  in  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  guttural  and  dental  contact,  we  can  pro- 
duce Yarious  consonantal   sounds  which  go  by  the 
general  name  of  'palatal.     The  click  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  jerking  the  tongue,  from  the  position  in 
which  ich  and  yea  are  formed,  against  the  palate, 
shows  the  possibility  of  a  definite  and  simple  conso- 
liantal  contact  analogous  to  the  two  palatal  breath- 
ings.    That   contact,    however,   is   liable  to  many 
modifications,  and  it  oscillates  in  different  dialects 
between  hy  and  tsh.     The  sound  of  ch  in  churchy  or 
Ital.  cido,  is  formed   most   easily  if  we   place   the 
^^gue  and  teeth  in  the  position  described  above  for 
^e  formation  of  sh  in  sharpy  and  then  stop  the  breath 
hy  complete  contact  between  the  tongue  and  the  back 
^f  the  teeth.     Some  physiologists,  and  among  them 
^riicke,^*  maintain  that  ch  in  English  and  Italian 
insists  of  two  letters,  t  followed  by  sh,  and  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  simple  letter.     There  is  some 
tnith  in  this,  which,  however,  has  been  greatly  ex- 
^gerated  from  want  of  careful  observation.     Ch  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  half  t  and  half  sh;  but  half  t  and 
half  sh  give  only  one  whole  consonant.     There  is  an 
attempt  of  the  organs  at  pronouncing  f,  but  that 
attempt   is  frustrated   or   modified   before   it   takes 
effect.^'     If  Sanskrit  grammarians  called  the  vowels 
e  and  6  diphthongs,  because  they  combine  the  condi- 
tions of  a  and  t,  and  of  a  and  w,  we  might  call  the 

■*  Brncke,  p.  63,  seq.    He  would,  however,  distingmsh  these  concrete 
eoQsoxuLntfl  from  groups  of  consonants,  such  as  {,  ^. 
*'  Do.  Bois-Reymond,  KadmuSt  p.  213. 
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Sanskrit  h  a  consonantal    diphthong,  thongh 
this  would  lead  to  the  false  supposition  that  it 
necessarily  a  double  letter,  which  it  is  not.     That  Hx* 
palatal  articulation  may  be  simple  is  clearly  seen  in 
those  languages  where,  as  in  Sanskrit,  both  andea^ 
and  modern,  k  leaves  a  short  Towel  that  precede^ 
it  short,  whereas  a  double  consonant  would  raise  its 
quantity. 

Few  Sanskrit  scholars  acquainted  with  the  Prlti^ 
8&khyas,  works  describing  the  formation  of  letters^ 
would  venture  to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  exacts 
pronunciation  of  the  so-called  palatal  letters  at  aii^ 
definite  period  in  the  history  of  ancient  Sanskrit* 
They  may  have  been  pronounced  as  they  are  noi^ 
pronounced,  as  consonantal  diphthongs;  they  mB,f 
have  differed  from  the  gutturals  no  more  than  h  in- 
haw  differs  from  k  in  Jcey;  or  they  may  hav9 
been  formed  by  raising  the  convex  part  of  the 
tongue  so  as  to  flatten  it  against  the  palate,  th9 
hinder  part  being  in  the  i,  and  the  front  part  in  the 
y  position.  The  J;,  as  sometimes  heard  in  English, 
in  kindy  card,  cubcy  cow,  sounding  almost  like  kytundy 
cyardy  cyuhe,  cyow,  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  transi- 
tion of  h  into  try,  and  finally  into  English  ch — a  change 
analogous  to  that  of  t  into  chy  as  in  natvrOy  nature,  or 
of  d  into  y,  as  in  soldier,  pronounced  soljer,  diumale 
changed  to  journal.  In  the  northern  dialects  of  Jut- 
land a  distinct^'  is  heard  afber  k  and  g  if  followed  by 
er,  e,  o,  o ;  for  instance,  hjcev\  kjcer,  gjekk,  Jgerk,  skjeUy 
instead  of  kaiv\  koi^r,  &c.®*  However  that  may  be,  we 
must  admit  in  Sanskrit  and  in  other  languages,  ft 


•«  See  EuhD*6  Zeitschrift,  xii.  147  ;  M.  M.,  On  tMe  Prommemium  rf* 
before  e,  i,  y^  oe  eu,  oe,  in  the  Academy,  16  Febr.  1871. 
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-lass  of  palatals,  sometimes  modifications  of  gutturals, 
sometimes  of  dentals,  varying  no  doubt  in  pronuncia- 
tion, not  only  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  same  language,  but  also  in  different  localities ; 
yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  claim  a  place  for  them- 
selves, though  a  secondary  one,  between  gutturals 
BiTid  dentals,  and  embracing,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
same  number  of  subdivisions  as  gutturals,  dentals, 
and  labials. 

It  is  not  always  perceived  that  these  three  con- 
sonants ft,  ty  py  and  their  modifications,  represent  in 
reality  two  quite  different  effects.  If  we  say  ia,  the 
^ect  produced  on  the  ear  is  very  different  from  ak. 
In  the  first  case  the  consonantal  noise  is  produced  by 
^e  sudden  opening  of  the  tongue  and  palate ;  in  the 
second  by  their  shutting.  This  is  still  clearer  in  pa 
^d  ap.  In  pa  you  hear  the  noise  of  two  doors 
opening,  in  ap  of  two  doors  shutting.  In  empire  you 
near  only  half  a  p ;  the  shutting  takes  place  in  the  m, 
^nd  the  p  is  nothing  but  the  opening  of  the  lips.  In 
^^>pnio8t  you  hear  likewise  only  half  a  2?;  you  hear  the 
snntting,  but  the  opening  belongs  to  the  m.  The 
^^e  in  uppermost.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  mute 
betters  have  sometimes  been  called  dividuce,  or  di- 
^ible,  as  opposed  to  the  first  class,  in  which  that 
Terence  does  not  exist ;  for  whether  I  say  sa  or  (w, 
^e  sound  of  «  is  the  same. 

Soft  Checksy  or  Medice. 

We  should  now  have  finished  our  survey  of  the 
^phabet  of  nature,  if  it  was  not  that  the  consonantal 
^tops  Jc,  t,  py  are  liable  to  certain  modifications,  which, 
^  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of 
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language,  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered.  What 
is  it  that  changes  h  into  g  and  ng^  t  into  d  and  n^  f 
into  h  and  m?  B  \&  called  a  media^  a  soft  letter^  a 
sonant,  in  opposition  to  jpy  which  is  called  a  tenuis,  a 
hard  letter,  or  a  surd.  But  what  is  meant  by  these 
terms  ?  A  tenuis,  we  saw,  was  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  in  opposition  to  the  aspirates,  the  Greek 
grammarians  wishing  to  express  that'  the  aspirates 
had  a  rough  or  shaggy  sound,*^*  whereas  the  tennes 
were  bald,  slight,  or  thin.  This  does  not  help  us 
much.  *  Soft'  and  *  hard'  are  terms  which  no  doubt 
exj)re8S  an  outward  diflFerence  of  p  and  6,  but  they 
do  not  explain  the  cause  of  that  difference.  'Surd' 
and  ^sonant'  are  apt  to  mislead;  for  if,  according 
to  the  old  system,  both  p  and  h  continue  to  be  classed 
as  mwfe,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  taking  words  in 
their  proper  sense,  a  mute  letter  could  be  sonani 
Some  persons  have  been  so  entirely  deceived  by  the 
term  sonant,  that  they  imagined  all  the  so-called 
sonant  letters  to  be  actually  pronounced  with  ionic 
vibrations  of  the  chordce  vocales.^®  This  is  physically 
impossible ;  for  if  we  really  tried  to  intone  p  or  6,  we 
should  either  destoy  the  p  and  6,  or  be  suffocated  in 
our  attempt  at  producing  voice.  All  consonants  aro 
really  checks,  and  their  character  consists  in  their 
producing  for  a  time  a  complete  cessation  of  audiU® 
breath  or  voice.  Both  p  and  6,  therefore,  are  mo- 
mentary negations  of  breath  and  voice ;  or,  as  the 
Hindu  granmiarians  say,  both  are  formed  by  com- 
plete contact.     But  b  differs  from  p  in  so  £Eur  as,  in 

**  Briicke,  p.  90.    rf  tryt^fiari  iroXXf ,  Dion  Hal.    R.  Ton  BAVafi* 
Die  Aspiration,  p.  103. 
*•  Funcke,  p.  685.    BrOcke,  Grundz'uge,  p.  7,  89. 
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to  pronounce  it,  the  breath  must  have  been 
3d  by  the  glottis  into  voice,  which  voice, 
er  loud  or  whispered,  partly  precedes  partly 
8  the  check.  The  process  which  produces  the 
nee  between  h  and  g,  t  and  e2,  p  and  6,  is  so 
escribed  by  Briicke  (p.  55)  that  I  quote  his 
:  ^  In  all  the  systems  elaborated  by  the  stu- 

of  language  who  have  studied  comparative 
logy,  the  medice  are  classed  as  sonant,  because 
bically  they  stand  to  the  sonant  fricative  sounds 
)iced  breaths)  in  the  same  relation  as  the  tenues 
3  non-sonant  (the  voiceless  breaths).  Some, 
er,  hesitate  to  class  them  simply  as  sonant 
I,  because  they  cannot  be  produced  continuously 
'  sonant  voice.      Against  this  we  have  to  re- 

Tlie  voice,  as  we  have  just  seen,  does  sound 
imes  reaUy  during  the  shutting  of  the  organs ; 

this   is   not  so,  the    glottis   at  least  is   nar- 

durinor  the  shuttinor  of  the  or^rans  so  as  to 
idy  to  sound,  which  is  never  the  case  with 
?ss  consonants.  If  therefore  the  tone  of  the 
does  stop,  this  is  only  because  the  diiBference 
en  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  chest  and  the 
I  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  cause  a  current 

would  produce  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords, 
the  medice  the  vocal  chords  are  ready  to  sound 
ig  as  the  closing  of  the  organs  lasts,  and  the 
sounds  therefore  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  closure 
r.    This  is  the  characteristic  difference  between 

and  media.  We  may  now  understand  why 
rms  soft  and  hard,  as  applied  to  h  and  jp,  are 
means  so  inappropriate  as  has  sometimes  been 
sed.     Czermak,  by  using  his  probe,  as  described 
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iibove,  foiiti<l  tbat  litird  cunsonants  (mutte  teiiue&  '^ 
drove  it  up  much  more  violently  th&a  the  soft  con.— 
sonaiita  (inutie  medio;).'''  The  normal  impetus  of  th  *; 
breath  is  certainly  cheeked,  subdued,  softened,  when 
ive  pronounce  6;  it  does  not  strike  straight  agaiii^'t 
the  barrier  of  the  lips ;  it  hesitates,  so  to  say,  an<3 
we  hear  how  it  clings  to  the  glottis  in  its  slft'^ 
onward  passage.  But  although  the  hardness  ind 
softness  are  secondary  qualities  of  teauet  and  media,  of 
surd  and  sonant  letters,  the  true  physiological  difer- 
ence  between  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  k  and  g,  is  tliat  i^ 
the  former  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  in  the  latt^'' 
narrowed,  so  as  to  produce  either  whispered  at  loi*" 


"  L.c.  p.  9.  Brucke  ((rTundiige,  p.  SB)  remirki  iJmt  thtw  •»  r> 
condaij  cltuadariitici  of  the  lamei  und  media,  but  DerertfadnB  qmtt 
cornet.  It  is  alwaja  pleawmt  to  find  out  b  loUd  fouDdatioii  of  bltk 
in  what  wo  Are  ipt  to  comidcr  m  mpre  niitokn  io  tboM  who  out 
before  M.    See  Curliun,  Grvndnge,  p.  374. 
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Laetlj,  g,  d,  b,  may  be  modified  to  ng,  n,  m.     For 

these  three  nasaJs  a  full  contact"  takes  place,  but  the 

breathiB  stopped,  not  ab-  Fig.  25. 

rnptly  ss  in  the  tenaes,     1  --" 

but  in  the  same  manner  / 

M  with  the  mediae.     At     " 

the    same      time     the        (^ 

breathing     is     emitted, 

not  throagb  the  month, 

W  generally    through 

the  nose.     It  is  not  ne- 

•^ssary,    however,    that 

""^th  ghonld  be  pro- 
Polled  throngh  the  nose, 
'*^  long  as  the  veil  is 
'^^thdrawn     that     separates 

'•liarj-ni.     Water   injected   into   the    nose   while   ■ 
*1d  m  are  pronounced  rushes  at  once  into  the  wind- 


""Jwlf  udopt  that  WrmLnoloRj.  but  I  added  these  tcrma  in  the  (able  on 
P'  168,  simplj  for  Uio  sake  of  comp1eri-a«Ba.  Sigoar  Ascoli,  in  his 
^--ioni  di  Fanol'igia,  p.  19,  bliimea  me  for  this  diviBioD.  eTideiJlly 
''tairare  Ihat  it  belongs  to  Lepaiua,  and  not  to  me.  '  Erra.'  hp  writes, 
'qniodi  Max  Mailer,  ponendo  le  na-sali  tra  le  eaplosirc'  And  he  adds, 
'Ia  munle  kcantinaa,  per  1,1  manifasta  racionechegliorguni  rimangoao 
Dal  mo  proferimento,  e  poesona  iadotprminatemente  rimanrre.  nella 
neua  diKpoaizioas  in  cai  sia  da  principio  si  mellono.'  Tliie  may  be 
light  or  -wrong  awording  to  (he  definition  which  is  giren  of  tfchnieal 
riTins,  sneh  aa  exploaina  Knd  amlinuir.  But  Signor  Aacoli  ought  to  hue 
known  whatLepsins  hart  written  in  defpnco  of  hia  Tiow,  before  he  railed 
bir  riew  erroneoos.  Lepsiaa  aave :  '  It  is  a  docidisl  nii«lal;e  lo  reckon  m 
and  n  ainong  the  eotuonanta  cenlimiir ;  for  in  m  and  n  it  ie  only  the 
Towel  element  inherent  in  the  first  half,  which  may  be  continued  at 
pleasure,  whiUt  in  ell  the  continnoue  consonants  it  ie  the  oonaonsntal 
elftnent  (the  friction)  whicli  moal  be  coiilinn&l,  «3  in  /,  t,  1,  i'  (p.  OU, 
rol^). 

II.  M 
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pipe.^®  Where  the  withdrawal  of  the  Telum  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  disease — such  a  case  C9iae  under 
Ozermak's'"  observation — pure  nasals  cannot  be  pro- 
duced.'* 

The  so-called  niouill6  or  sofbened  nasal,  and  all 
other  mouill6  consonants,  are  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  final  y,  and  need  not  be  classified  as  simple 
letters.'* 

Aspirated  Checks. 

For  most  languages  the  letters  hitherto  described 
would  be  amply  suflBicient ;  but  in  the  more  highly- 
organised  forms  of  speech  new  distinctions  were  intro- 
duced and  graphically  expressed  which  deserye  some 
explanation.  Instead  of  pronouncing  a  tenuis  as  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced,  by  cutting  sharp  through 
the  stream  of  breath  or  tone  which  proceeds  from  the 
larynx,  it  is  possible  to  gather  the  breath  and  to  let  it 
explode  audibly  as  soon  as  the  consonantal  contact  is 
withdrawn.  In  this  manner  we  form  the  hard  or 
surd  aspirates  which  occur  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Greek, 
kh,  th,  ph. 

K,  on  the  contrary,  we  pronounce  g,  d,  b,  and 
allow  the  soft  breathing  to  be  heard  as  soon,  as  the 
contact  is  removed,  we  have  the  soft  aspirates,  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Sanskrit,  gh,  dh,  bh. 

**  Czermak,  Wiener  AkademUt  xziv.  p.  9. 

^  Fanke,  p.  681.    Ccennok,  ^t>n^  Akademie,  zziz.  p.  17S. 

'*  Professor  Helmoltz  has  the  following  remarks  on  M  sad  N:  'M 
and  N  resemble  the  vowels  in  their  formation,  because  thej  caoM  no 
noise  in  the  buccal  tube.  The  buccal  tube  is  shut,  and  the  Toioe  ewipai 
Yhrough  the  nose.  The  mouth  forms  onlj  a  resounding  cavity,  modifying 
the  sound.  If  we  watch  from  below  people  walking  up-hill  ajid  tpeaking 
together,  the  nasals  m  and  n  are  heard  longest.' 

^  See  Briicke,  Grundcuge,  p.  70. 
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Much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  these  hard  and 
soft  aspirates,  the  question  being  whether  their  first 
element  was  really  a  complete  consonantal  contact,  or 
whether  the  contact  was  incomplete,  and  the  letters 
intended  were  hard  and  soft  breathings.  As  we  have 
no  means  of  hearing  either  the  old  Brahmans  or 
the  ancient  Greeks  pronounce  their  hard  aspirates, 
and  as  it  is  certain  that  pronunciation  is  constantly 
changing,  we  cannot  hope  to  derive  much  aid  either 
from  modem  Pandits  or  from  modem  Greeks.  The 
Brahmans  of  the  present  day  are  said  to  pronounce 
their  kh,  th,  and  ph  like  d.  complete  tenuis,  followed 
by  the  spiritus  asper.  The  nearest  approach  to  kh 
is  said  to  be  the  English  kh  in  inkhom^  though  this 
can  hardly  be  a  good  illustration,  as  here  the  tenuis 
ends  and  the  aspirate  begins  a  syllable.  The  Irish  pro- 
nunciation of  hindy  town,  pig,  has  likewise  been  quoted 
as  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  Sanskrit  hard  aspi- 
rates. In  the  modem  languages  of  India,  where  the 
Sanskrit  letters  are  transcribed  by  Persian  letters,  we 
actually  find  kh  represented  by  two  letters,  k  and  h, 
joined  together,  and  pronounced  accordingly.  The 
modem  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  pronounce  their  three 
aspirates  as  breathings,  like  h,  th,  f.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  two  points  of  importance  are,  first, 
whether  these  aspirates  in  Greek  or  Sanskrit  were 
formed  with  or  without  complete  contact,  and, 
secondly,  whether  they  were  classed  as  surd  or  as 
sonant.  The  ancient  grammarians  of  India  allow, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  of  no  doubt  on  either  of  these 
points.  The  hard  aspirates  are  formed  by  complete 
contact  (sprish^a),  and  they  belong  to  that  class  of 
letters  for  which  the  glottis  must  be  completely  open, 

M  2 
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i.e.  to  the  surd  or  hard  consonants.  These  two  points 
once  established  put  an  end  to  all  specnlations  on  the 
subject.  What  the  exact  sound  of  these  letters  was 
is  difficult  to  determine,  because  the  ancient  author- 
ities vary  in  their  descriptions,  but  there  is  no  un- 
certainty as  to  their  physiological  character.  They 
are  said  to  be  uttered  with  a  strong  out-breathing 
(mah^prfi,na/^),  but  this,  as  it  is  shared  by  them  in 
common  with  the  soft  aspirates  and  the  hard  breaths, 
cannot  constitute  their  distinctive  feature.  Theirtech- 
nical  name  *  soshman,'  i.e.  *  with  wind,'  would  admit 
of  two  explanations.  *  Wind '  might  be  taken  in  the 
general  sense  of  breath,  or — and  this,  I  believe,  is 
more  correct — in  the  sense  of  the  eight  letters  called 
'the  winds'  in  Sanskrit,  h,  «,  sh,  s,  tongue-root 
breath  ((rihvamuliya),  labial  breath'  (IJpadhm&- 
iiiya),  neutral  breath  (Yisarga),  and  neutral  nasal 
(Auusvdra).  Thus  it  is  maintained  by  some  ancient 
grammarians  ^^  that  the  hard  aspirates  are  the  hard 
letters,  k,  t,  p,  together  with  the  corresponding  winds 
or  homorganic  breathings ;  that  is  to  say,  kh  is  =  k-h 
tongue-root  breath,  th  =  t  +  s,  ph=p  + labial  breath. 
As  to  the  Greek  aspirates,  we  know  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  apliona,  i.e.  that  they  were  formed  by 
complete  contact.  They  were  not  originally  hemi- 
pliona  or  breaths,  tliough  they  became  so  afterwards. 
That  tliey  were  hard,  or  pronounced  with  open  glottis, 
we  must  gather  from  their  original  signs,  such  as  IIH, 
jind  from  their  reduplicated  forms,  ti-themij  hd-chyhij 

It  is  more  difficult  £o  determine  the  real  nature  of 

"  Si/rwy  of  Laifffuaqes,  p.  xxxii.     5Akala-prAti«&khya,  xiii.  18. 
'*  lUtiiiier,  Aspiration,  96.     Curtias,  Gr.  Etymofogie,  ii.  p,  11. 
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tke  Sanskrit  soft  aspirates,  gh,  dh,  bh.     According 

to  some  grammarians  they  are  produced  by  the  union 

^f  ?>  d,  b,  with  'h,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  a  sonant  letter. 

a  spiritus  lenis  in  its  least  modified  form.^^  The  same 

grammarianSy  however,  maintain  that  they  are  not 

formed  entirely  with  the  glottis  closed,  or  as  sonant 

letters,  but  that  they  and  the  h  require  the  glottis 

'  both  to  he  opened  and  to  be  closed,^    What  this  means 

is  somewhat  obscure.    A  letter  may  be  either  surd 

or  sonant,  but  it  can  hardly  be  both,  and  the  fact  that 

not  only  the  four  soft  aspirates  but  the  simple  'h '® 

also  were  considered  as  surd-sonant,  would  seem  to 

show  that  an  intermediate  rather  than  a  compound 

utterance  is  intended.     One  thing  is  certain,  namely, 

that  neither  the  hard  nor  the  soft  aspirates  were 

originally  mere  breaths.     They  are  both   based  on 

complete  contact,  and  thus  differ  from  the  hard  and 

soft  breaths  which  sometimes  take  their  places  in 

cognate  tongues. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey,  which  I  have 
kept  as  general  as  possible,  without  dwelling  on  any 
of  the  less  normal  letters,  peculiar  to  every  language, 
every  dialect — nay,  to  the  pronunciation  of  every  in- 
dividual. It  is  the  excessive  attention  paid  to  these 
exceptional  letters  that  has  rendered  most  works  on 
Phonetics  so  complicated  and  unintelligible.  If  we 
have  clearly  impressed  on  our  mind  the  normal  con- 

'*  If  Sanskrit  writing  were  not  of  so  laco  a  date,  the  fact  that  the 
Vedic  rfh  or /h  is  actujilly  represent*  d  by  a  combination  of  /  and  h  might 

b*'  quoted  in  support  of  thif?  theon'  (^=  oc?). 

'•  54kala-Pr&ti5Akhya,  xiii.  1.  The  expression  *  the  breath  be- 
comes both  sonant  and  surd  between  the  two/  i.  e.  between  the  complcie 
op<*niDg  and  shutting,  shows  tlmt  an  intermediate  sound  is  meant. 
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ditions  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  production 
vowels  and  consonants,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrange  th^^ 
sounds  of  every  new  language  under  the  categorie^^ 
once  established  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis.  To  ixy 
this,  to  arrange  the  alphabet  of  any  given  languid 
according  to  the  compartments  planned  by  physio- 
logical research,  is  the  office  of  the  grammarian,  not 
of  the  physiologist.  But  even  here,  too  much  nicety 
is  dangerous.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  some  little  dif- 
ference between  k,  t,  p,  as  pronounced  by  an  English- 
man and  by  a  German ;  yet  each  has  only  one  set  of 
tenues,  and  to  class  them  as  different  and  represent 
them  by  different  graphic  exponents  would  produce 
nothing  but  confusion.  The  Semitic  nations  have 
sounds  which  are  absent  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages— the  sounds  which  Briicke  has  well  described 
as  gutturales  verce^  true  gutturals ;  for  the  letters 
which  we  commonly  call  gutturals,  k,  g,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  guttur,  but  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  sofb  palate.  But  their  character,  if 
only  accurately  described,  as  it  has  been  by  Czermak, 
will  easily  become  intelligible  to  the  student  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  if  he  has  once  acquired  a  dear 
conception  of  what  has  been  well  called  the  Alphabet 
of  Nature.  To  sum  up,  we  must  distinguish  three 
things: — 

(1)  What  letters  are  made  of. 

(2)  How  they  are  made. 

(3)  Where  they  are  made. 

(1)  Letters  are  formed — 

(a)  Of  vocalised  breath.     These  I  call  vowels 
(PhOneenta,  no  contact). 
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(b)  Of  breath,  not  Tocalised.  These  I  call  breaths 
oi-  spiritoB  (HdmiphOna^  slight  contact). 

(c)  Of  articulate  noise.  These  I  call  checks  or 
stopping  letters  (AphOna,  complete  contact). 

(2)  Letters  are  formed — 

(a)  With  wide  opening  of  the  chordsd  yocales. 
I^ese  I  call  turd  letters  (psila,  tennes,  hard,  sharp ; 
^  i  ^&ra«Tftsftghoshft&). 

(b)  With  a  narrowing  of  the  chordsd  yocales. 
I^hese  I  call  sonant  letters  (mesa,  medise),  soft,  blunt ; 
ftCLmTftran&daghosh&&).  This  distinction  applies 
l>oili  to  the  breaths  and  to  the  checks,  though  the 
efiPect,  as  pointed  out,  is  different. 

(3)  Letters  are  formed  in  different  places  bj  active 

rxx^d  passiye  organs,  the  normal  places  being  those 

marked  by  the  contact  between  the  root  of  the  tongue 

and  the  palate,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth, 

11.  nd  the  upper  and  lower  lips  with  their  various 

modifications. 
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Glottis 

Root  of  tongue  and  soft  palato  . 
Hoot  of  tongue  and  hard  palale. 

Tongue  reversed  and  palale 
Tongue  and  edge  of  teelh 
Lower  lip  and  upper  teeth 
Upper  and  lower  lips 
Upper  and  lower  lips  rounded  . 
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APPENDIX  TO  LECTURE  m. 

ON   TRANSLITERATION. 

Having  on  former  occasions  discussed  the  problem 

of  transcribing  languages  by  a  common  alphabet,^^  I 

Bhould,  for  the  present,  have  passed  over  that  subject 

altogether  if  I  had  not  been  repeatedly  urged  to 

declare  my  opinion  on  other  alphabets  recommended 

to  the  public  by  powerful  advocates.     No  one  has 

'worked  more  energetically  for  the  propagation  of  a 

common  alphabet  than  Professor  Lepsius,  of  Berlin ; 

^^i  though,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 

^^ch  more  competent  judges,  such  as  Briicke,  the 

Plijsiological  basis  of  his  alphabet  is  not  free  from 

^rror — nay,  though  in  the  more  limited  field  of  lan- 

S^^ges  on  which  I  can  form  an  independent  opinion 

^^  tus  slightly  misapprehended  the  nature  of  certain 

^^^^rs  and  classes  of  letters — I  should  nevertheless 

'^Joice  in  the  success  even  of  an  imperfect  alphabet, 

^^Pposing  it  had  any  chance  of  general  adoption. 

i^is  alphabet  could  become  the  general  alphabet  at 

,^^t  among  African   scholars,  it  would  be  a  real 

J^'iefit  to  that  new  branch  of  philological  studies. 

J .  ^^t  I  regret  to  see  that  even  in  Africa  those  who, 

^te  Dr.  Bleek,  are  most  anxious  to  follow  the  pro- 

^^itions  of  Professor  Lepsius,  find  it  impossible  to 

7p    so,  *  on  account  of  its  too  great  typographical 

^^^culties.'^*   If  this  is  the  case  at  a  steam  printing- 

^^<je  in  Cape  Town,  what  can  we  expect  at  Neu- 

r^        ProposalB  for  a  Misiionary  Alphabet  in  M.  M.'s  Survey  qfLangtuigu 
^  edition),  1865. 

Dr.  Eleek,  Omnparative  Grammar,  p.  xiL 
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liermlmt?  Another  and  even  more  seriouB  olgee- 
tion,  urged  likewise  bj  a  scholar  most  anxiouB  to 
support  the  Church  Missionary  Alphabet^  is  that  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  as  modified  by  the  Chnrch  of 
England  and  Continental  Missionary  Societies,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  uniform  system. 

The  Societies  (says  the  Key.  Hugh  Gk)ldie,  in  hia  'Die- 
tlonary  of  the  Efik  Language/  GlasigoWy  18G2)  bare  not 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  uniform  Bystem,  fi>r  which 
Dr.  Lepsius's  alphabet  is  taken  as  a  base :  deviati(»i8  arc 
made  from  it,  which  vary  in  different  langoages,  and  whid 
destroy  the  claim  of  this  system  to  uniformity.  Maries  are 
employed  in  the  Church  of  England  Society  which  are  not 
employed  by  the  continental  societies,  and  vice  vertd.  This,  I 
think,  is  fatal  to  the  one  great  recommendation  of  the  ayatenit 
namely,  its  claim  to  be  received  as  a  common  system.  Stripped 
of  its  adventitious  recommendations,  and  judged  on  ita  ovn 
merits,  we  think  it  deficient  in  simplicity. 

These  are  serious  objections;  and  yet  I  should 
gladly  have  waived  them  and  given  my  support  to 
the  system  of  Professor  Lepsius,  if,  during  the  many 
years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public,  I  had  ob- 
served any  signs  of  its  taking  root,  or  of  that  slow  and 
silent  growth  which  alone  augurs  well  for  the  fiiture. 
What  has  been,  I  believe,  most  detrimental  to  iti 
success,  is  the  loud  advocacy  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  force  that  system  on  the  aoceptanoe  of 
scholars  and  missionaries,  many  of  them  fiar  more 
competent,  in  their  own  special  spheres,^  to  form  an 

^  Prof(»s8or  Lepsius  has  some  interest iug  remarks  on  the  AfrifliB 
clicks.  The  Kcv.  J.  L.  Bohne,  author  of  a  Zulu  Kafir  Dietiomaty,  a- 
prrsscd  himnolf  ngainfit  Dr.  Lip.sius'H  proposal  to  write  the  clicks  bi^ert 
their  accompaiiving  letters.  He  at  the  same  time  advanced  soma  etyiDO- 
logical  arguments  in  !<upport  of  his  own  view.     How  is  tlie  African  lu^ 
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opinion  of  its  defects  than  either  its  author  or  its 
patrons.   That  my  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  system 
of  Professor  Lepsius  did  not  arise  from  any  predi- 
lection for  my  own  Missionary  Alphabet,  I  have 
proved  by  continuing  for  a  long  time  to  employ  the 
Rystem    of    Sir  William   Jones,   particularly  when 
TOting  for  the  English  public.    My  own  system  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  missionary  system. 
My  object  was,  if  possible,  to  devise  an  alphabet, 
capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  sound  that 
could  be  physiologically  defined,  and  yet  not  requir- 
ing one  single  new  or  artificial  type.     As  in  most 
languages  we  find,  besides  the  ordinary  sounds  that 
can  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  types,  one,  or  at 
tiie  utmost  two  modifications  to  which  certain  letters 
or  classes  of  letters  are  liable,  I  proposed  italics  as 
exponents  of  the  first  degree  of  modification,  small 
capitals  as  exponents  of  the  second  degree.     Thus 
^,  besides  the  ordinary  dentals,  t,  th,  d,  dh,  we  find 
in  Sanskrit    the    linguals,   I   proposed   that  these 
should  be  printed  as  italics,  f,  th^  d,  dhy  instead  of 
the  usual  but  more  difficult  types,  t',  tV,  d',  dh';  or 
J,  th,  4>  4b.     As  in  Arabic   we   find,   besides  the 
ordinary  dentals,  another  set  of  linguals,  I  proposed 
to  express  these  too  by  italics.     These  italics  were 

tionaij  answered  ?  I  quote  Professor  Lepsius's  reply,  which  can  hardly 
hare  conrinced  kis  learned  adversary.  '  Equally  little/  he  writi's, '  should 

we  be  justified  in  inferring  from  the  ftict,  that  in  the  Sanskrit  ^{^ 
let'i  (sic),  he  lidw.  from  f%V  lih,andf?t  ti,  V  (sic)  must  be  pro- 
aounced  not  as  th  (bic),  but  as  h  t  (sic)/  How  the  change  of  Sanskrit  h 
ind  t  into  cP  (^  i»dh,  not  M)  has  any  bearing  on  the  Rer.  J.  L.  Dohne's 

irgnment  about  the  clicks,  few  missionaries  in  Africa  will  be  able  to 
inderstand. 
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only  intended  to  show  tliat  the  dentals  printed  in 
italics  were  not  meant  for  the  nsnal  dentals.    This 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  those  not  ficqnainted 
with  Sanskrit  or  Arabic,  while  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
scholars  could  have  had  little  doubt  as  to  what  class 
of  modified  dentals  was  intended  in   Sanskrit  or 
Arabic.     If  certain  letters  require  more  than  one 
modification — as,  for  instance,  t,  s,  n,  r — ^then  bixulII 
capitals  would  have  to  come  in,  and  only  in  Teij  ex- 
treme  cases  would   an  additional  diacritical  mxA 
have  been  required  for  a  third  modification  of  one 
common   type.      If  through  the  liberality  of  one 
opulent  society,  the  Church  Missionary  SodetjT)* 
complete  founts  of  complicated  and  expensive  types 
are  to  be  granted  to  any  press  that  will  ask  for  them, 
there  is  no  further  need  for  italics  or  small  capitib 
— mere   make-shifts,  that  could  only  have  lecom* 
mended  themselves  to  poor  missionaries  wishing  to 
obtain  the  greatest  results  by  the  smallest  means. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  bss 
beeen  urged  against   a  systematic  use   of  italics, 
italics  crop   out  almost  everywhere  both  in  philo- 
logical works  at  home  and  in  missionary  publications 
abroad,  while  as  yet  I  have  very  seldom  met  wiH 
the  Church  Missionary  g  for  the  vowel  in  IVench 
cceuTy  or  with  the  Church  Missionary  $  for  the  Sans- 
krit sh,  as  written  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Within  the  circle  of  languages  in  which  I  take  a 
more  immediate  interest,  the  languages  of  India,  the 
adoption  of  the  alphabet  advocated  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  seems  now,  after  the  successfnl 

*•  See  Resolution  2,  carried  August  26,  1861,  at  the  Church  MiMOB- 
arv  House,  London. 
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exertions  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  more  than  hope- 
less, nor  do  I  think  that  for  people  situated  like  the 
modem  Hindus  such  a  pis-alier  as  italics  and  small 
capitals  is  likely  to  be  popular.     Living  in  England, 
and  writing  chiefly  for  England  and  India,  I  natu- 
rally decided  to  follow  that  system  which  was  so 
modestly  put  forth  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches,'  and  has  since , 
with  slight  modifications,  not  always  improvements, 
teen  adopted  by  the  greatest  Oriental  scholars  in 
India,  England,  and  the  Continent.    In  reading  that 
essay,  written  about  eighty  years  ago,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  see  how  well  its  author  was  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  really  essential  either  in  the  physio- 
k^cal  analysis  or  in  the  philological  definition  of 
^he  alphabet.     I  do  not  think  the  criticism  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  quite  fair  when  he  imputes  to  Sir  W. 
Joues  *  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  general  organism 
of  sounds,  and  of  the  distinct  sounds  to  be  repre- 
sented;' nor  can  I  blame  the  distinguished  founder 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  imperfect  application 
of  his  own  principles,  considering  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  scholar  to  sacrifice  his  own  principles  to  con- 
siderations of  a  more  practical  nature. 

The  points  on  which  I  differ  from  Sir  W.  Jones 
are  of  verv  small  consequence.  Thev  arise  from 
habit  rather  than  from  principle.  I  should  willingly 
give  them  up  if  by  so  doing  I  could  help  to  bring 
about  a  more  speedy  agreement  among  Sanskrit 
scholars  in  England  and  India.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Standard  Alphabet ' 
IVofessor  Lepsius  has  acknowledged  the  practical 
sui>eriority  of  the  system  of  Sir  W.  Jones  in  several 
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important  points,  and  I  think  he  will  find  that 
own  system  may  be  still  further  improTed,  or  at 
events  have  a  better  chance  of  success  in  Europe 
well  as  in  India,  if  it  approaches  more  and  m 
closely  to  that  excellent  standard.  The  subjoi 
table  will  make  this  clearer  than  any  comment:— 

Sanskrit  Alphabet^  as  transcribed  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  M. 
in  the  Missionary,  and  in  the  Church  Missionary 

Alphabets. 


OU    T», 

4  ones. 

m..  ai. 

Alphabet 

.    Alphabet. 

oir  V 

v.jone*.. 

M.  M.  ' 

• 

^tji*mh^ 

Ajpki 

^ 

a 

a 

a 

a 

W 

C 

k 

k 

k 

^W 

d 

k 

a 

a 

^ 

c'h 

kh 

kh 

Kor 

T 

• 

1 

m 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

V 

g 

8 

g 

g 

t 

f 

i 

i 

i 

^ 

g'h 

gt 

gb 

^or 

^ 

u 

u 

u 

11 

T 

t 

& 

N 

& 

^ 

li 

a 

a 

u 

^ 

ch 

ch 

ib 

lot 

^ 

rl 

• 

n 

• 

ri 

r 

w 

ch'h 

chh 

H 

io 

^ 

rl 

rt 

• 

ri 

f 

If 

• 

i 

• 

^ 

fc« 

^ 

Irl 

u 

li 

J 

Q 

j't 

jt 

i^^ 

gor 

^ 

hi 

It 

• 

n 

I 

5? 

ny 

fi 

n 

i 

TJ 

6 

e 

6 

ai  or  e 

z 

i 

t 

( 

t 

^ 

6 

o 

A 

0 

au  or  o 

7 

t'h 

th 

th 

for 

t 

ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 

T 

'd 

d 

• 

d 

4 

^"V 

an 

au 

&u 

au 

¥ 

a'h 

4h 

dh 

4'« 
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w  Iff  Mimkmuj  Chareh  MIm. 
****  Alyhabei.    Alphabet. 


n 


[    t'h       ih       ih      t'ortb 


:   d 


n 


d       d 


I    dTi      dh      dh      d'ordh 


t    pTi  ph  ph  p  or  ph 

b  b  b  b 

?    Vh  bb  bh  b'orbh 

m  m  m  m 


Sir  W.  Jonc*.  M.  H.  ^pj^bet.     Alphabet. 

^        r         r         r        r  or  r 

^1111 


^ 


^ 


s 


s 


8 


8 


h(K)h 


+       — 


S5       — 


w 


sorx 


8b       8b      8h      i  or  § 


8  8 


m  m  ^ 

X  —  ^ 

i>  —  X 

1         I  1 

ih   —  - 


N.B.  For  the  use  of  missionaries  and  travellers  a  vocabulary  has  b«»en 
tmpiled  by  iVIr.  John  Bellows,  which  has  proved  of  great  assistance  in 
•Uecting  the  words  of  new  lanfjuages  and  dialects.  Outline  Diction ari/ 
T  the  Uttf  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and  Students  of  Language.  With 
I  introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary  English  alphabet  in 
anBcribing  foceign  languages  by  Max  Miiller,  M.A.  London : 
rabner  &  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Row.  Calcutta:  George  Wyman  & 
3.    1867. 
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PHONETIC   CHANGE. 

FROM  the  investigations  which  I  laid  before  y^^ 
in  mj  last  Lecture,  you  know  the  materia^ 
which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  primitive  architects 
of  language.     They  may  seem  small  compared  witk 
the  countless  vocables   of  the  countless  languages 
and  diale^jts  to  which  they  have  g^ven   rise,  nor 
would  it  have  been  difficult  to  increase  their  number 
considerably,  had  we  assigned  an  independent  name 
and  position  to  every  slight  variety  of  sound  that 
can  be  uttered,  or  may  be  discovered  among  the 
various  tribes  of  the  globe.     Yet  small  as  is  tlie 
number  of  the  alphabetic  elements,  there  are  but  few 
languages  that   avail  themselves  of  all  of  them. 
Where  we  find  very  abundant  alphabets,  as  for  in- 
stance in   Hindustani   and   English,   different  lan- 
guages have  been  mixed,  each  retaining,  for  a  time, 
its  own  phonetic  peculiarities.     It  is  because  French 
is  Latin  as  spoken  not  only  by  the  Boman  provincials 
but  by  the  German  Pranks,  that  we  find  in  its  dic- 
tion a  ly  words  beginning  with  h  and  with  gui.     The 
farmer  is  due  to  German  throats;  the  latter  is  an 
jittompt  of  a  Roman  mouth  to  pronounce  the  German 
ir.    Thus  ha'ir  is  to  hate ;  hameaUy  home ;  fuiter,  to 
haste;  dcgnimr  points  to  ^vise^  guile  to  wiUf  gmehet 
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^^  ^'."i^lcet     It  is  because  English  is  Saxon  as  spoken 

^ot  only  bj  Saxons,  but  likewise  by  Normans,  that  we 

^^ar  in  it  several  sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  any 

^ther  Teutonic  dialects.     The  sound  of  u  as  heard  in 

P'*''e  is  not  a  Teutonic  sound.      It  arose  from  an 

attempt  to  imitate  the  French  u  in  pure.^     Most  of 

^e  words  in  which  this  sound  is  heard  are  of  Ro- 

^*^  origin,  e.g.  duke,  during  (durer),  beauty  (beauts, 

^Uitas),  nuisance   (nocentia).      This   sound    of  «, 

*iowe?er,  being  once  naturalised,  found  its  way  into 

Saion  words  also ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Normans  pro- 

lionnced  the  A.  S.  edw  and  eaw  like  yu ;  e.g.  kneto 

(cne6w),  few  (feawa),  dew  (deaw),  hue  (hiw).* 

The  sounds  of  ch  and  j  in  English  are  Roman  or 
Xorman  rather  than  Teutonic  sounds,  though,  once 
admitted  into  English,  they  have  infected  many  words 
of  Saxon  descent.  Thus  cheer  in  good  cheer  is  the 
French  chh-e,  the  Mediaeval  Latin  cara;^  chamber, 
chambre,  camera;  cherry ,  A.  S.  cirsCy  Fr.  cerise,  Lat. 
cerasus  ;  to  preach,  precher,  pra^dicare  ;  io  forge,  fabri- 
care.  Or  j  in  joy,  gaudixim,  judge,  judex,  &c.  But 
the  same  sounds  found  their  way  into  Saxon  words 
also,  such  as  choose  (ce6san,  German  kiesen) ;  cJiew 
{ceowan,  German  Jcauen) ;  particularly  before  e  and  i, 
but  likewise  before  other  vowels;  e.g.  child,  as  early 
as  Layamon,  instead  of  the  older  A.  S.  cild;  cheap, 
A.S.  ceap ;  birch,  finch,  speech,  mtcch,  &c. ;  thatcit 
{thecean),  watch  {weccan) ;  in  Scotch,  theek  and  waik; 

>  Fiedler,  Englitehe  Grammatik,  i.  pp.  118  and  142. 

'  Cf.  Marsh,  Lectura,  Second  Series,  p.  65. 

"  Can  in  Spanish,  chiire  in  Old  French,  mean  face;  Nicot  naes  '  aroir 
la  chkn  bftiss<^.*  It  afterwards  assumed  the  sonse  of  welcome,  and  hos- 
pitable reception.    CL  Dies,  Lex,  Etym,  s.  ▼.  Cara. 

II.  N 
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or  in  bridge  (brycg^  Briicke),  edge  (ecjf,  Eeke),  ridge 
{hrycgy  Rucken), 

The  soft  sound  of  «;  in  azure  or  of  «  in  vinan  is 
likewise  a  Roman  importation. 

Words,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  th  occurs  are 
Saxon,  and  had  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Normans  as 
well  as  they  could.  To  judge  from  the  spelling  of  MSS., 
they  would  ofben  seem  to  have  pronounced  d  iniyt^ftj 
of  th.  The  same  applies  to  words  containing  wh, 
originally  hvy  or  ghty  originally  ht;  as  in  who,  whichf 
or  bought^  lights  right.  All  these  are  truly  Saxon, 
and  the  Scotch  dialect  preserves  the  original  gattnral 
sound  of  h  before  t. 

The  Otyi-herero  has  neither  I  nor  /,  nor  the  sibi- 
lants 8  r  z.  The  pronunciation  is  lisping,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  custom  of  the  Va^herero  of  having 
their  upper  front  teeth  partly  filed  of,  and  foor  lower 
teeth  knocked  out.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  that 
the  Otyi-herero  has  two  sounds  similar  to  those 
of  the  hard  and  soft  th  and  dh  in  English  (written. 

There  are  languages  that  throw  away  certain 
letters  which  to  us  would  seem  almost  indispensable, 
and  there  are  others  in  which  even  the  normal  dis- 
tinctions between  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  contact 
are  not  yet  clearly  perceived.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  look  upon  pa  and  ma  as  the  most  natural  articula- 
tions, that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  language  without 

*  Sir  G.  Grey's  Library,  i.  167.  A.  Eaufmann  (Dm  Gtbiet  da 
Wtisstn  Flussen  und  dessen  Bewohnrr :  Brizen,  ]861)»8ay8  of  the  Dinki 
language  that  it  Ih  without  sibilante,  such  as  8,  sh^  z,  which  may  be  due 
to  the  fuct  that  the  Dinka,  like  all  other  negroes  of  the  White  Bi^er, 
take  out  the  frunt  toeth  of  the  lower  jaw.    They  ore  also  without  h  tad 

cA,  but  have  instead  the  sound  of  ng  and  gh^  like  Arabic  c 

•     Is 
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them.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
the  names  for  father  and  mother  in  all  languages  are 
derived  from  the  first  cry  of  recognition  which  an  in- 
&nt  can  articulate,  and  that  it  could  at  that  early 
age  articulate  none  but  those  formed  by  the  mere 
opening  or  closing  of  the*  lips.  It  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  the  Mohawks,  of  whom  I  knew  an  in- 
teresting specimen  at  Oxford,  never,  either  as  infants 
or  as  grown-up  people,  articulate  with  their  lips. 
They  have  no  |?,  6,  m,  /,  v,  w — no  labials  of  any  kind ; 
and  although  their  own  name  Mohawk  wotdd  seem 
to  bear  witness  against  this,  that  name  is  not  a  word 
of  their  own  language,  but  was  given  to  them  by 
their  neighbours.  Nor  are  they  the  only  people  who 
always  keep  their  mouths  open  and  abstain  from  ar- 
ticulating labials.*  They  share  this  peculiarity  with 
five  other  tribes,  who  together  form  the  so-called  six 
nations,  MohaioJcs,  SeneJcas,  Onandagos,  OneidaSy  Ca- 
yugasy  and  Tiiscaroras.  The  Hurons  likewise  have 
no  labials,  and  there  are  other  languages  in  America 
with  a  similar  deficiency.^ 

The  gutturals  are  seldom  absent  altogether;  in 
some,  as  in  the  Semitic  family,  they  are  most  pro- 

•  Brosses,  Formation  mkamque  des  Langttes,  i.  p.  220 :  *  La  Hontan 
ajonte  qn'aacnne  nation  da  Canada  ne  fait  usage  de  la  lettre/,  que  lea 
HoroDB,  i  qui  elles  manquent  toutes  quatre  (B,  P,  M,  F),  ne  ferment 
jamais  les  livres.*     F  and  8  are  wanting  in  Rarotongan.     Hale,  p.  232. 

•  See  Bindseil,  Ahhandlungen,  p.  368.  The  Mixteca  language  has  no 
p,  b,f;  the  Mexican  no  b,  v,f;  the  Totonaca  no  h,  v,/;  the  Kaigini 
(Haidah)  and  Thlinkit  no  *,;>,/ (Pott,  Et.  F.  ii.  63) ;  the  Hottentot  no 

for  V  (Sir  G.  Grej's  Library,  i.  p.  6)  ;  the  languages  of  Australia  no/ or 
r  (ibid.  ii.  1,  2).  Maiyr  of  the  statements  of  Bindseil  as  to  the  presence 
and  absence  of  certain  letters  in  certain  languages,  require  to  be  re- 
examined, as  they  chiefly  rest  on  Adelung*s  Mithridates, 

K  2 
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minent,   and   represented  by  a  namerons  airaj 
letters.     Several  languages  do  not   distingaish 
tween  h  and  g ;  some  have  onlj  Tc,  others  g  odI 
The  sound  of  ^  as  in  gone,  of  j  as  in  jet,  and  of  f 
in  zone,  which  are  often  heard  in  Kafir,  have  nopbL^oe 
in  the  Sechuana  alphabet.^    There  are  a  few  dialeo'ts 
mentioned  by  Bindseil  as  entirely  destitute  of  gcit- 
turals,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Society  Islands.*     Jt 
was  unfortunate  that  one  of  the  first  English  names 
which  the  natives  of  these  islands  had  to  pronoonce 
was  that  of  Captain  Cook,  whom  they  could  only  caD 
Tute.     Besides  the  Tahitian,  the  Hawaian  and  Sft* 
moan^  are  likewise  said  to  be  without  guttonls. 
In  these  dialects,  however,  the  h  is  indicated  bj  b 
hiatus  or  catching  of  the  breath,  as  aWi  for  alikij  *a*iiio 
for  kakano.^^ 

The  dentals  seem  to  exist  in  every  language."  The 
dy  however,  is  never  used  in  Chinese,  nor  in  Mexican} 
Peruvian,  and  several  other  American  dialects,"  snd 
the  n  is  absent  in  the  language  of  the  Hurons  ^  and 
of  some  other  American  tribes.  The  s  is  absent  in 
the  Australian  dialects  ^*  and  in  several  of  the 
Polynesian  languages,  where  its  place  is  taken  bj 

'  Bindseil,  /.  c.  344  ;  Mithridatet,  i.  632,  687. 

■  Appleyu^  p.  50.  '  Hale,  p.  282. 

"  To  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  throoghoiit  PoljiMfi^ 
with  the  exception  of  Samoa,  all  the  principal  gronps  of  ialaiidi  an 
known  to  the  people  of  the  other  groups  by  the  name  of  their  laigiit 
island.  Thus,  the  Sandurich  Islands  are  termed  Hawaii  ;  ik$  Mmpmn, 
Nfikuhiva  ;  the  Social/  Isiande,  Tahiti;  the  Gambier  Grottp,  Mmgmma; 
the  Friendly  Islands,  Tonga;  the  Navigator  Islands,  Samoa  (aD),  sm 
Hale,  pp.  4,  120  ;  the  Hervey  Islandf^  Barotonga  ;  the  Low  or  Ikmgvma 
Archipelago,  Paumotu;  Bowditch  Island  is  Fa^aqfo, 

"  Bindseil,  /.  e.  p.  358.  "  Ibid.  p.  365.  »  IMd.  p.  884. 

>•  Sir  George  Grey's  Library,  ii.  1,  8. 
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^•'*    Thus  in  Tongan  we  find  hahaJee  for  sasake  ;  in 

^he  New  Zealand  dialect  heke  for  8eke.  In  Barotongan 

^e  8  is  entirely  lost,  as  in  6t6  for  aae.     When  the  h 

stands  for  an  original  «,  it  has  a  peculiar  hissing 

^tmd  which  some  have  represented  by  sh,  others  by 

^K  others  by  he  or  h%  or  simply  e.    Thns  the  word 

^on<^,  fi:*om  the  Samoan  songiy  meaning  to  salute  by 

pleasing  noseSyhas  been  spelt  by  different  writers,  shorts 

9^)  ehongif  heongiy  h^ongi  and  eongi.^^     But  even  keep- 

^g  on  more  familiar  ground,  we  find  that  so  perfect 

&  language  as  Sanskrit  has  no  /,  no  sofb  sibilants, 

no  short  e,  and  o ;  Greek  has  no  y,  no  to,  no  /,  no 

soft  sibilants;  Latin  likewise  has  no  soft  sibilants, 

^^  ^^  4>y  X*     English  is  deficient  in  guttural  breath- 

ii]gs  like  the  German  ach  and  ich.     High  German 

has  no  w  like  the  English  w  in  wind,  no  thy  dh,  chy  j. 

While  Sanskrit  has  no  /,  Arabic  has  no  p.      jP  is 

absent   not   only  in  those   dialects   which   have  no 

labial  articulation  at  all,  but  we  look  for  it  in  vain 

in  Finnish  (despite  of  its  name,  which  was  given  it 

by  its  neighbours),*^  in  Lithuanian,"®  in  the  Gipsy 

languages,  in  Tamil,  Mongolian,  some  of  the  Tataric 

dialects,  Burmese,  &cJ' 

It  is  well  known  that  r  is  felt  to  be  a  letter  difficult 
to  pronounce  not  only  by  individuals  but  by  whole 
nations.  No  Chinese  who  speaks  the  classical  lan- 
guage of  the  empire,  ever  pronounces  that  letter. 
They  say  Ki  li  sse  tu  instead  of  Christ ;  Eulopa  in- 
stead of  Europe;  Ta  me  li  Tea  instead  of  America. 

»*  Hale,  /.  e.  p.  232.  »•  Ibid.  pp.  122,  284. 

*'  Pott,  Etyrnologische  Forschungen,  ii.  62. 

"  *  Fdoes  not  occur  in  any  genuine  Sclavonic  word.* — Brncke,  Grund" 
zu<fe,  p.  84. 

'•  BindseU,  p.  289. 
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Hence  neitlier  Mayidarin  nor  Sericum  can  be  Chinese* 
words  :  the  former  is  the  Sk.  mantrin,  counsellor  * 
the  hitter  derived  from  Seres,  a  name  given  to  th»^ 
Chinese  by  their  neighbours.*^  It  is  likewise  abseici: 
in  the  language  of  the  Hurons,  the  Mexicans,  tlnu 
Othomi,  and  other  American  dialects ;  in  the  EaiM 
language,^*  and  in  several  of  the  Polynesian**  tongu^= 
In  the  Polynesian  tongues  the  name  of  Christ 
Kalaisiy  but  also  Karaiia  and  Keriao.  R  freqnenfc-J 
alternates  with  Z,  but  I  again  is  a  sound  unknown  -jn 
Zend,  and  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,*^  in  Japaneise 
(at  least  some  of  its  dialects)  and  in  several  American 
and  African  tongues.** 

It  would  be  interesting  to  prepare  more  extensive 
statistics  as  to  the  presence  and  absence  of  certain 
letters  in  certain  languages ;  nay,  a  mere  countiBg 
of  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  alphabets  of  eacli 
nation  might  yield  curious  results.  I  shall  ODlf 
mention  a  few  : — 

Hindustani,  which  admits  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  Turkish  words,  has  48  consonants,  of  which  13 
are  classical  Sanskrit  aspirates,  nasals,  and  sibilantSi 
and  14  Arabic  letters. 

«•  Pott,  Deutsche  MorgenldndUtche  GeseUschaft,  xii.  463. 

**  Boyce's  Grammar  of  the  Kafir  Language,  ed.  Davis,  1863,  p.  Til 
The  r  exists  in  the  Sechuana.  The  Kafirs  pronounce  I  instwd  ofr  ii 
foreign  words  ;  thoy  have,  however,  the  guttural  trills.  Cf.  ApplejU^ 
The  Kafir  Language ^  p.  49. 

"  The  dialects  of  Now  Zealand,  Rarotonga,  Mangareva,  Fkumotoi 
Tahiti,  and  Nukuhiva  have  r;  those  of  Fakaafo,  Samoa,  Tongi,  vb^ 
Hawai,  have  /.     See  Hale,  I,  c.  p.  232. 

**  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  JBehutuHy  p.  146;  Spiegel,  Aitm  Off^" 
matikt  p.  34. 

"  Bindseil,  p.  318 ;  Tott,  /.  c,  xii.  453. 
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Sanskrit  has  37  consonants,  or  if  we  count  the 
Vedic  1  and  Ih,  39. 

Turkish,  which  admits  Persian  and  Arabic  words, 
Ixas  32  consonants,  of  which  only  25  are  really 
Ttirkish, 

Persian,  which  admits  Arabic  words,  has  31  con- 
sonants, of  which  22  are  really  Persian,  the  rest 
Arabic. 

Arabic  has  28  consonants. 

The  Kafir  (Zulu)  has  26  consonants,  besides  the 
clicks. 

Hebrew  has  23  consonants. 
English  has  20  consonants. 

Greek  has  17  consonants,  of  which  3  are  com- 
pound. 

Latin  has  17  consonants,  of  which  1  is  compound. 
Mongolian  has  17  or  18  consonants. 
Finnish  has  11. 

Polynesian  has  10  native  consonantal  sounds ;  no 
dialect  has  more — many  have  less.'* 

Some  AiLstralian  languages  have  8,  with  three 
variations.^® 

The  Melanesian  languages  are  richer  in  consonants. 
The  poorest,  the  Duauru,  has  12  ;  others  13,  14  and 
more  consonants.*^ 

But  what  is  even  more  curious  than  the  absence 
or  presence  of  certain  letters  in  certain  languages  or 
families  of  languages,  is  the  inability  of  some  races  to 


*•  CL  Hale,  p.  231 ;  Von  der  Gabelentz,  Ahhandlungen  der  phiio- 
loguek-kistorucken  Classe  der  Koitiglich-Sdchsiachen  GeseHschaft  der 
Wiuauckaften,  toL  iii.  p.  253.    Leipzig,  1861. 

"  Hftle,  p.  482.  ''  See  Von  der  Gabelentz,  /.  c. 
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distinguish,  either  in  hearing  or  speaking,  between 
some  of  the  most  normal  letters  of  our  alphabet.  No 
two  consonants  would  seem  to  be  more  distinct  than 
A-  and  t.  Nevertheless,  in  the  language  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  these  two  sounds  run  into  one,  and  it 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  say  whether  what 
hears  is  a  guttural  or  a  dental.  The  same  word  i 
written  by  Protestant  missionaries  with  ft,  by  Frenclx 
missionaries  with  t  It  takes  months  of  patien't 
labour  to  teach  a  Hawaian  youth  the  difference  be- 
tween Jc  and  ty  g  and  dy  I  and  r.  The  same  word 
Taries  in  Hawaian  dialects  as  much  as  hohi  and  half 
Jcela  and  tea,^  In  adopting  the  English  word  si^ 
the  Hawaians  haye  rejected  the  8,  because  they  noTer 
pronounce  two  consonants  together;  they  have  added 
a  final  a,  because  they  never  end  a  syllable  with  a 
consonant,  and  they  have  changed  t  into  i,**  Thus 
8teel  has  become  hila.  Such  a  confusion  between  two 
prominent  consonants  like  k  and  t  would  destroy  the 
very  life  of  a  language  like  English.  The  distinction 
between  carry  and  tarry y  ear  and  tar,  hey  and  (eo, 
neck  and  net,  would  be  lost.  Yet  the  Hawaian  lan- 
guage struggles  successfully  against  these  disadyan- 
tages,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  being  used  for  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  without  being  found  wanting. 
Physiologically  we  can  only  account  for  this  confusion 
by  inefficient  articulation,  the  tongue  striking  the 
palate  bluntly  half-way  between  the  k  and  the  t  points, 
and  thus  producing  sometimes  more  of  a  dental, 

»  The  Polynesian,  October  1862. 

**  Bnschmann,  Nee  Marq.  p.  103 ;  Pott,  Btym,  F,  ii.  138.  '  In  Hawui 
the  natiyes  make  no  distinction  between  t  and  k,  and  the  nuMionariet 
hare  adopted  the  latter,  though  improperly  (as  tlie  element  it  xwUy  th« 
Polynesian  /),  in  the  written  language.' — Hale,  vii.  p.  234. 
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fiometiines  more  of  a  palatal  noise.     But  it  ia  curious 
to  observe  that,  according  to  high  authority,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  supposed  to  take  place  in 
English  and  in  French.^®    We  are  told  by  careful 
observers  that  the  lower  classes  in  Canada  habitually 
oonfoond  t  and  ky  and  say  mSkiery  moikiSy  for  mdtier 
and  moiti^.     Webster  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  English  Dictionary,  that  in 
English  the  letters  cl  are  pronounced  as  if  written  tl; 
cfaar,  dean,  he  says  are  pronounced  tleary  tlean ;  gl  is 
pronounced   dl;   glory  is  pronounced  dlory,     Now 
Webster  is  a  great  authority  on  such  matters,  and 
although  I  doubt  whether  anyone  really  says  dlory 
iD«tead  of  glory y  his  remark  shows,  at  all  events,  that 
even  with  a  well-mastered  tongue  and  a  well-disci- 
plined ear  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  guttural  and  dental  contact.'* 

"  Studenfs  Manned  of  the  English  Language  (Marsh  and  Smith),  pw  349. 

"  'Sans  chercher  si  loin  des  exemples  de   cette  permutation,  none 

pooTonB  ep   trouTer  des   exemples   dans  la   bouche  des  pay  sans  des 

enrirons  de  Paris   et   de  plusieurs  autres  grandes  rilles,  do  Havre 

entre  antres,  car   ils  disent  amikii  poor  amitiey  charkier,  abricokier, 

ijuii  poor  charretier,  abricoticr^  sHifr.     A  Paris  raeme  certaines  gens 

disent  crapu  pour  trapu.     (Cf.  £.  Agnel,  Observations  tur  la  prononcia- 

tiam  et  U  langage  rustique  des  environs  de  Paris,  pp.  11,  28.)     H  n*7  a 

apparemment  qu'un  seul  mot  latin  qui  ait  subi  cette  permutation  en 

pasffant  dans  notre  langue,  c'est  tremere,  qui  devint  d'abord  cremtre  et 

ensuite  craindre,  avec  ^penthise  d'un  d.     (Terrien  Poncel,  Du  Langage, 

p.  49.)     The  French  translators  of  my  Lectures  have  pointed  out  that 

MolUre,  mLeMidecinmalgrklui,  introduccs«7ac^t/^/iii«  as  saying  AM^t^ 

for  hiritier.     In  the  same  play,  quarquii  occurs  for  quartier,  amiquii  for 

amitii.     In  the  popular  pronunciation  of  cintikme  for  cinquUme,  qu  seems 

changed  to  /.     'Le  pluriel  de  Timparfait /tf^atme^  oufetions,  pronono6 

fequions*     O.  Me^^'viers,  Dictionnaire  franco-normand,  1870,  p.  v.     See 

also  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowons,  The  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court,  1870, 

p.  197.     *  Now,'  said  the  King,  *  St.  Paul  in  this  chapter  evidently  and 

ftronglj  applies  the  Buddhists*  word  maitri,  or  maikree   as  pro- 

BooDced  bj  some  SuiBkrit  scholars '  &c. 
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How  difficult  it  is  to  catcb  tbe  exact  sound  of 
foreign  language  may  be  seen  from  the  fiDlIoi 
anecdote.    An  American  gentleman,  long  resident     d 
Constantinople,  writes : — 

There  is  only  one  word  in  all  my  letters  which  I  am  eextsun 
(however  they  may  be  ^vritten)  of  not  having  spelt  wrong,  aik/ 
that  is  the  word  hactshtasch^  which  signifies  a  present    I  have 
heard  it  so  often,  and  my  ear  ia  so  accustomed  to  the  aoiind^ 
and  my  tongue  to  the  pronunciation,  that  I  am  now  certain  I 
am  not  wrong  the  himdredth  part  of  a  whisper  or  a  lisp* 
There  is  no  other  word  in  the  Turkish  so  well  impressed  on 
my  mind,  and  so  well  remembered.     Whatever  else  I  h«w 
written,  bactshtascli  I  my  earliest  acquaintance  in  the  Tuiluib 
language,  I  shall  never  forget  you. 

The  word  intended  is  Balchshish,^^ 

The  Chinese  word  which  French  scholars  spell  etd, 
is  rendered  by  different  writers  67,  eulh,  euU,  r^l,  /M, 
urhy  rhl.  These  are  all  meant,  I  believe,  to  represent 
the  same  sound,  the  sound  of  a  word  which  at  Canton 
is  pronounced  i,  in  Annamitic  tIi,  in  Japanese  ni.^ 

Jf  we  consider  that  r  is  in  many  languages  ft 
guttural,  and  I  a  dental,  we  may  place  in  the  same 
category  of  wavering  prouimciation  as  k  and  ^,the  con- 
fusion between  these  two  letters,  r  and  {,  a  confnnon 
remarked  not  only  in  the  Polynesian,  but  likewise  in 
the  African  languages.  Speaking  of  the  Setchnana 
dialects,  Dr.  Bleok  remarks :  *  One  is  justified  to  con- 
sider r  in  these  dialects  as  a  sort  of  floating  letter, 
and  rather  intermediate  between  I  and  r,  than  ft 
decided  r  sound.' ^* 

^  Con»tantinoph  and  it  a  Environ  f,  by  an  American  long  residenti  Nav 
York,  1835,  ii.  p.  151 ;  quoted  by  Marsh,  Lect,,  Second  Series,  p.  87* 
•■  L^n  de  Rosny,  La  Cochinchine,  p.  204. 
•*  Sir  G.  Grey's  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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)me  &int  traces  of  this  confusion  between  r  and  I 

be  discovered  even  in  the  classical  languages, 
igh  here  they  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
re  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  Latin  derivatives 

and  alls  are  one  and  the  same.  If  we  derive 
vmalis  from  SatumuSy  and  secula/ris  from  secviv/m, 
Kxlia  from  normay  regularis  from  regula,  astralis 
I  astrum,  stellaris  from  stella^  it  is  clear  that  the 
X  in  all  is  the  same.     Yet  there  is  some  kind  of 

which  determines  whether  alls  or  aris  is  to  be 
3rred.  K  the  body  of  the  words  contains  an  Z,  the 
lan  preferred  the  termination  arts;  hence  secu-- 
,  regularise  stellaris,  the  only  exceptions  being 

I  is  preserved  (1)  when  there  is  also  an  r  in  the 
''  of  the  word,  and  this  r  closer  to  the  termination 
L  the  I ;  hence  pluralis,  lateralis ;  (2)  when  the  I 
LS  part  of  a  compound  consonant,  as  fluvialisy 
'ralis.^^ 

3casional  changes  of  I  into  r  are  to  be  found  in 
)st  every  language,  e.g.  lavender,  i.e.  lavendula  ; 
lely  pronounced  curnel  (Old  French,  coronet  ; 
oish,  coronel) ;  rossignole=^lusciniola  ;^^  cceruleus 
1  ccelum;  kephalargia,  and  lethargia,  but  otalgia^ 
rom  dlgosy  pain.  The  Wallachian  dor,  desire,  is 
)Osed  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Italian  duolo, 
I.  In  apStre,  chapitre,  esclandre^  the  same  change 
into  r  has  taken  place.^^ 

n  the  other  hand  r  appears  as  {  in  Italian  albero  = 
r;  celebro  =  cerehruvi ;  mercolediy  Mercurii  dies; 
grinOy  pilgrim  ^=^peregrinus?^ 

Cf.  Pott,  Etymologische  Forschungrcn,  Ist  edit.  ii.  97,  where  some 

lions,  such  as  Ugalis,  letalijt,  are  explained. 

3e«  Consen,  Kritisclte  Nachtrdgf,  p.  36. 

Diez,  VergUichende  Grammatii,  i.  p.  189        »  Diez,  /.  c.  i.  p.  209. 
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In  the  Dravidian  family  of  langoages  the  chang  — 
of  I  into  r,  and  more  frequently  of  r  into  I,  is 
common.^' 

Instances  of  an  utter  inability  to  distingnish 
tween  two  articulate  sounds  are,  however,  of  raxe  oo- 
currence,  and  they  are  but  seldom  found  in  languages 
which  have  received  a  high  amount  of  literaij  co7- 
tivation.     What  I  am  speal^ing  of  here  is  not  merely 
change  of  consonants,  one  consonant  being  preferred 
in  one,  another  in  another  dialect,  or  one  being  fixed 
in  one  noun,  another  in  another.    This  is  a  subject  we 
shall  have  to  consider  presently.     What  I  wished  to 
point  out  is  more  than  that;  it  is  a  confusion  between 
two  consonants  in  one  and  the  same  language^  in  one 
and  the  same  word.     I  can  only  explain  it  by  com- 
paring it  to  that  kind  of  colour-blindness  when  peo^ 
are  unable  to  distinguish  between  blue  and  red,  a 
colour-blindness  quite  distinct  from  that  which  makes 
blue  to  seem  red,  or  yellow  green.      It  fi^eqaenily 
happens  that  individuals  are  unable  to  pronounce 
certain  letters.     Many  persons  cannot  pronounce  the 
{,  and  say  r  or  even  n  instead ;  grass  and  crouds  in- 
stead of  glass  and   clouds;  ritten  instead  of  liiUe. 
Others  change  r  to  c2,  dound  instead  of  round;  others 
change  2  to  cf ,  dong  instead  of  long.    Children,  too^ 
for  some  time  substitute  dentals  for  gutturals,  speak- 
ing of  tat  instead  of  cat,  tiss  instead  of  kiss.    It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  their  tongue  is  more  at  fiEiult 
or  their  ear.     In  these  cases,  however,  a  real  sub- 
stitution takes  place  ;  we  who  are  listening  hear  one 
letter  instead  of  another,  but  we  do  not  hear  as  it  were 
two  letters  at  once,  or  something  between  the  two. 

■•  Caldwell,  Dravidian  Grammar,  p.  120. 
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*^e  only  analogy  to  this  remarkable  imperfection 
^^culiar  to  oncnltiyated  dialects  may  be  discovered  in 
*^Jiguages  where,  as  in  Modem  German,  the  soft  and 
^Hrd  consonants  become  almost,  if  not  entirely,  nn- 
^ifiidngxiishable.     But  there  is  still  a  great  difference 
^^etween  actually  confounding  the  places  of  contact  as 
the  Hawaians  do  in  i  and  ^,  and  merely  confounding 
the  different  efforts  with  which  consonants,  belonging 
to  the  same  organic  class,  ought  to  be  uttered,  a  defect 
Very  common  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
This  confusion  between  two  consonants  in  the  same 
dialect  is  a  characteristic,  I  belieye,  of  the  lower  stages 
of  human  speech,  and  reminds  us  of  the  absence  of 
articulation  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  animal  world. 
Quite  distinct  from  this  is  another  process  which  is 
going  on  in  all  languages,  and  in  the  more  highly 
developed  even  more  than  in  the  less  developed,  the 
process  of  phonetic  diversification^  whether  we  call  it 
growth  or  decay.     This  process  will  form  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  our  sixth  Lecture,  and  we  shall  see 
that,  if  properly  defined  and  understood,  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  scientific  etymology. 

Wherever  we  look  at  language,  we  find  that  it 
changes.  But  what  makes  language  change  ?  We 
are  considering  at  present  only  the  outside,  the  pho- 
netic body  of  language,  and  are  not  concerned  with 
the  changes  of  meaning,  which,  as  you  know,  are 
sometimes  very  violent.  At  present  we  only  ask, 
how  is  it  that  one  and  the  same  word  assumes  dif- 
ferent forms  in  different  dialects,  and  we  intention- 
aUy  apply  the  name  of  dialect  not  only  to  Scotch 
as  compared  with  English,  but  to  French  as  com- 
pared with  Italian,  to  Latin  as  compared  with  Greek, 
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to  old  Irish  as  compared  with  Sanskrit.  These  are 
all  dialects ;  thej  are  all  members  of  the  same  fiunilj, 
varieties  of  the  same  type,  and  each  varietj  may, 
under  favouring  circumstances,  become  a  species. 
How  then  is  it,  we  ask,  that  the  numeral  four  is /our 
in  English,  quatuor  in  Latin,  cethir  in  Old  Irish, 
Z;atvar  in  Sanskrit,  Jceturi  in  Lithuanian,  teitares 
in  Greek,  pisyres  in  ^olic,  fidvor  in  (Gothic,  fior  in 
Old  High-German,  quatre  in  French,  pairu  in  Walli^ 
chian? 

Are  all  these  varieties  due  to  accident,  or  axe  they 
according  to  law ;  and,  if  according  to  law,  how  is 
that  law  to  be  explained  ? 

I  shall  waste  no  time,  in  order  to  show  that  these 
changes  are  not  the  result  of  mere  accident.  Tins 
has  been  proved  so  many  times,  that  we  may,  I  be- 
lieve, take  it  now  for  granted. 

I  shall  only  quote  one  passage  from  the  Eev.  J.  W. 
Appleyard's  excellent  work,  ^  The  Elafir  Language,' 
in  order  to  show  that  even  in  the  changes  of  lan- 
guages sometimes  called  barbarous  and  illiterate, 
law  and  order  prevail  (p.  50) : — 

The  chief  difference  between  Kafir  and  Sechnana  rood 
consists  in  the  consonantal  changes  which  they  have  under- 
gone, according  to  tlie  habit  or  taste  of  the  respective  tribeii 
None  of  these  changes,  however,  appear  to  be  arbitrary,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  regulated  by  a  uniform  system  of  variation. 
The  vowels  are  also  Kubject  to  the  same  kind  of  change ;  and* 
in  some  instances,  roots  have  imdergone  abbreviation  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

Then  follows  a  table  of  vowel  and  consonantal 
changes  iu  Kafir  and  Scclmana,  after  which  the 
author  continues: — 
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By  comparing  the  above  consonantal  changes  with  §  42,  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  are  between  letters  of  the  same 
organ,  the  Kafir  preferring  the  flat  sounds  (b,  d,  g,  v,  z),  and 
the  Sechuana  the  sharp  ones  (/>,  t,  k,  /,  s).  It  will  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  when  the  former  are  preceded  by  the  nasal 
m  or  n,  these  are  dropped  before  the  latter.  There  is  some- 
times, again,  an  interchange  between  dentals  and  linguals; 
and  there  are,  occasionally,  other  changes  which  cannot  be  so 
easily  accounted  for,  unless  we   suppose  that  intermediate 

changes  may  be  foimd  in  other  dialects It  will  thus 

be  seen  that  roots  which  appear  totally  different  the  one  from 
the  other,  are  in  fact  the  very  same,  or  rather,  of  the  same 
origin.  Thus  no  one,  at  first  sight,  would  imagine  that  the 
Sechuana  reka  and  the  Kafir  tonga,  or  the  Kafir  pila  and  the 
Sechuana  tsera,  were  mere  variations  of  the  same  root.  Yet 
a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  consonants  and  vowels 
change  between  the  two  languages  shows  that  such  is  the  case. 
As  corroborative  of  this  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  one 
of  the  consonants  in  the  above  and  other  Sechuana  words 
sometimes  returns  in  the  process  of  derivation  to  the  original 
one,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Ejifir  root.  For  example,  the  re- 
flective form  of  reka  is  iteka,  and  not  ireha;  whilst  the  noun, 
which  is  derived  from  the  verb  taera  is  hotaelOj  and  not 
hotsero. 

The  change  of  ih  into  /  is  by  many  people  con- 
sidered a  very  violent  change,  so  much  so  that  Bur- 
nouf  s  ingenious  identification  of  Thraetona  with 
Feridufiy  of  which  more  hereafter,  was  objected  to 
on  that  ground.  But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
diagrams  of  th  and  /,  to  convince  ourselves  that  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  lower  lip  towards  the 
upper  teeth  would  change  the  sound  of  th  into/,*®  so 
that  in  English,  *  nothing ^^  as  pronounced  vulgarly, 

•  See  M.  M.  On  Veda  and  Zendavesta,  p.  32.    Arendt,  Beitrdge  eur 
VergUkkendm  SpracJ^onchung,  i.  p.  425. 
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sounds  sonietimeB  like  'miffing,'  and  'had  another' 
is  made  to  rhyme  with  '  did  not  love  her.'*' 

Few  people^  if  any, 
would  doabt  any  longer 
that  the  changes  of  let- 
stake  place  according 
to  certain  phonetic  laws, 
though  scholars  may  dif- 
ir  as  to  the  exact  ^»pli- 
cation  of  theselawB.  Bat 
what  has  not  yet  been 
\  fully   explained    is    the 
nature  of  these  phonetic 
laws  which  regulate  the 
changes  of  words.   Why 
(Uicdoiudintunticii.)  shonld  letters   change? 

Why  should  we,  in  modem  English,  say  lord  in- 
stead of  kldford,  lady  instead  of  hUsfdigef  Why 
should  the  French  say  pere  and  mire,  instead  tt 
pater  and  mater  ?  I  believe  the  laws  which  regu- 
late these  changes  are  entirely  based  on  physioli^ 
gical  grounds,  and  admit  of  no  other  explanation 
whatsosTsr.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  I  sjid  r,  or 
d  and  r,  or  t  and  r,  or  i  and  t,  are  interchangeable^ 
We  want  to  know  why  they  are  interchangeable, 
or  rather,  to  use  more  exact  language,  we  want  to 
know  why  the  same  word,  which  a  Hindu  pronoances 
with  an  initial  d,  is  pronounced  by  a  Roman  witii  ao 
initial  I,  and  so  on.     It  must  be  possible  to  explain 


Slata'i,  or  that  tho  Wriotheslr;  funily  dwindlta  in  the  pnblio  MOOthiiM 
the  imignideuieB  of  BxAlfyl'—Lomden  Qsarttrly,  Oat  18M,  pu  SM. 
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this  physiologically,  and  to  show,  by  means  of  dia- 
grams, what  takes  place,  when,  instead  of  a  d  an  {, 
instead  of  an/  a  ^A  is  heard. 

And  here  we  mnst,  from  the  very  beginning,  dis- 
tinguish between  two  processes,  which,  though  they 
may  take  place  at  the  same  time,  are  neyertheless 
totally  distmct.  There  is  one  class  of  phonetic 
changes  which  take  place  in  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage, or  in  dialects  of  one  family  of  speech,  and 
which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of 
laziness.  Every  letter  requires  more  or  less  of  mus- 
cular exertion.  There  is  a  manly,  sharp,  and  definite 
articulation,  and  there  is  an  eflfeminate,  vague,  and  in- 
distinct utterance.  The  one  requires  a  will,  the  other 
is  a  mere  laisser-aller.  The  principal  cause  of  pho- 
netic degeneracy  in  language  is  wheo  people  shrink 
from  the  effort  of  articulating  each  consonant  and 
vowel ;  when  they  attempt  to  economise  their  breath 
and  their  muscular  energy.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
for  practical  purposes,  the  shorter  and  easier  a  word, 
the  better,  as  long  as  it  conveys  its  meaning  distinctly. 
Most  Greek  and  Latin  words  are  twice  as  long  as  they 
need  be,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  the 
Romance  nations,  for  having  simplified  the  labour  of 
speaking.  I  only  state  the  cause  of  what  we  must 
call  phonetic  decay ,  however  advantageous  in  some 
respects ;  and  I  consider  that  cause  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  want  of  muscular  energy.  If  the  pro- 
vincial of  Gaul  came  to  say  pere  instead  of  pater,  it 
was  simply  because  he  shrank  from  the  trouble  of 
lifting  his  tongue,  and  pushing  it  against  his  teeth. 
Pere  required  less  strain  on  the  will,  and  less  ex- 
penditure of  breath :  hence  it  took  the  place  of  pater. 

II.  0 
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So  in  Englisli,  night  requires  less  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular energy  than  n-dght  or  Nachty  as  pronoonced 
in  Scotland  and  in  Germany ;  and  hence,  as  people 
always  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  night  found  more 
customers  than  the  more  expensive  terms.  Nwirly 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  transition 
from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modem  English  belong  to  this 
class.     Thus : — 

A.S.  hafoc  became  hawk        |  A.S.  nawiht  became  nought 


,»      dffig 

day. 

»» 

hiaford"     „ 

lord 

„     faeger 

fair 

« 

hisfdige      ,y 

lady 

„     secgan 

say 

»> 

Nelig           „ 

silly 

„     sprecan 

speak 

rt 

bilton         „ 

bnt 

„     folgian 

follow 

rt 

heufod        „ 

head 

„     morgen 

morrow 

i> 

nose-pyrel  „ 

nostril 

„     cyning 

king 

» 

wif-man     „ 

woman 

„     wcorold 

world** 

}> 

Eofor-wic   „ 

York 

The  same  takes  place  in  Latin  or  French  words 
naturalised  in  English.     Thus : — 

Scutarius  escuicr  =  squire 

Historia  histoire  =s  story 

Egyptianus  Egyptian  =  gipsy 

Extrancus  estrangier  =s  stranger 

Hydropais  —  =  dropsy 

Capitulum      cliapitro  =  chapter 

Dominicella  demoi^lle  =  damsel 

Paralysis  paralysic  =  palsy 

Sacristaniis  sacristain  =  sexton 

There  are,  however,  some  words  in  English  which, 
if  compared  with  their  originals  in  Anglo-Saxon,  seem 

*'  Old  High-German  wcr-a// - scculnm,  i.e.  Menschenalter.  Cf.  ter- 
vnlf.  lycanthropiis,  werewolf,  wahrwolf,  loujhgar(m{t) ;  wen-gild,  maon- 
geld,  ransom.     Cf.  Grimm,  Ikutvche  Grammatik^  ii.  480. 

**  See  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  rol.  i.  p.  1S6. 
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to  have  added  to  their  bulk,  and  thus  to  violate  the 
general  principle  of  simplification.  Thus  A.S.  thunor 
is  in  English  thunder.  Yet  here,  too,  the  change  is 
due  to  laziness.  It  requires  more  exertion  to  with- 
draw the  tongue  from  the  teeth  without  allowing  the 
opening  of  the  dental  contact  to  be  heard  than  to  slur 
from  n  on  to  d,  and  then  only  to  the  following  vowel. 
The  same  expedient  was  found  out  by  other  languages. 
Thus,  the  Greek  said  dndres,  instead  o{  dneres;  ativ- 
brosia,  instead  of  amrosia.*^  The  French  gen/re  is 
more  difficult  to  pronounce  than  gendre;  hence  the 
English  gender  J  with  its  anomalous  d.  Similar  in- 
stances in  English  are,  to  8l/urriber=A.8.  dv/merian; 
e??i5era  =  A.S.  cemyrie;  cinders  =  cinerea ;  hu7nble= 
humUU. 

It  was  the  custom  of  grammarians  to  ascribe  these 
and  similar  changes  to  euphony,  or  a  desire  to  make 
words  agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  real  object  being  to 
make  them  agreeable  to  the  mouth.  Greek,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  said,  abhors  two  aspirates  at  the  be- 
ginning of  two  successive  syllables,  because  the 
repeated  aspiration  would  offend  delicate  ears.  If  a 
verb  in  Greek,  beginning  with  an  aspirate,  has  to  be 
reduplicated,  the  first  syllable  takes  the  tenuis  instead 
of  the  aspirate.  Thus  the  in  Greek  forms  tithemiy  as 
dh4  in  Sanskrit  dadh&mi.  If  this  was  done  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  many  words  in  Greek  far  more  inharmonious  than 
thithemu    Such  words  as  x^wi/,  chthon,  earth,  ^0iyyo9y 

**  In  GtmIl  fi  cannot  stand  bofore  K  and  p,  nor  A  before  p,  nor  r  before 
any  liquid.  "Bence  fi9<nin{t)pla=sfit{nififipia;  yafjip6s^yafi$f>6s;  ^fut^nop 
'»^fifipor6p;  lAoprrAs ^ Bpor6s,  See  Mehlhorn,  Griechische  Grammatik, 
p.  54.  In  Tamil  nr  is  pronounced ndr,  Ccddwell,  Dravidian  Grammar ^ 
p.  138. 
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phthoggosy  vowel,  beginDing  with  two  aspirates,  weiv 
surely  more  objectionable  than  thithimi  would  have 
been.  There  ia  nothing  to  o£Eend  our  ears  in  the 
Latin  fefelliy*^  from  faUoy  or  in  the  Gothic  redupli- 
cated perfect  haihaldy  from  haldaUy  which  in  English 
is  contracted  into  held,  the  A.S.  being  heSld^  instead 
of  hehold;  or  even  in  the  GotiiiG  faifcihumy  we  caught, 
from  fahariy  to  catch/^  There  is  nothing  fearful  in 
the  sound  otfearfuly  though  both  syllables  begin  with 
an/.  But  if  it  be  objected  that  all  these  letters  in 
Latin  and  Gothic  are  mere  breaths,  while  the  Grreek 
Xf  ^9  <l>  8^6  ^^^  aspirates,  we  have  in  German  such 
words  as  Pfropfenziehery  which  to  German  ears  is 
anything  but  an  unpleasant  sound.  I  believe  the 
secret  of  this  so-called  abhorrence  in  Greek  is  no- 
thing but  laziness.  An  aspirate  requires  great  eflbrt, 
though  we  are  hardly  aware  of  it,  beginning  from  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  ending  in  the  muscles  that 
open  the  glottis  to  its  widest  extent.  It  was  in  order 
to  economise  this  muscular  energy  that  the  tenuis 
was  substituted  for  the  aspirate,  though,  of  course^ 


*^  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Latin  /,  thongfa  not  an  Mptntad 
tenuis  like  ^,  but  a  labial  flatus,  seems  to  hare  had  a  reij  hanh  WMiBd. 
Quintilian,  when  regretting  the  absence  in  Latin  of  Greek  ^  and  «,  nji» 
'  Quie  si  nostris  literis  (/et  u)  scribantur,  surdum  quiddam  et  baibamm 
efficient,  et  vclut  in  locum  earum  succedent  tristes  et  horridn  quibuf 
Gnecia  caret  Nam  et  ilia  quae  est  sexta  nostratium  (/)  pcena  boo 
humana  voce,  vel  omnino  non  voce  potius,  inter  diacrimiiia  dentiiui 
ctHanda  est ;  qme  etiam  cum  vocalem  proxima  accipit,  quassa  qoodam- 
modo,  utique  quotics  aliquam  consnnantom  fr«ing^t>ut  in  hoc  i] 
multo  fit  horridior'  (xii.  10).— Cf.  Bindisoil,  p.  287. 

*•  Pres.  Perf.  Sing.  Pcrf.  Plur.  Part.  Perf. 

Goth,  haita  haihait  haihaitum  haitan 

A.S.  h&tan  heht  (hct)  ht^ton  hAten 

O.E.  hate  bight  highten  hoten,  hoot,  hif^ 
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in  cases  only  where  it  could  be  done  without  destroy- 
ing the  significancy  of  language.  Euphony  is  a  very 
vague  and  unscientific  term.  Each  nation  considers 
its  own  language,  each  tribe  its  own  dialect,  euphonic; 
and  there  are  but  few  languages  which  please  our  ear 
when  heard  for  the  first  time.  To  my  ear  knight  does 
not  sound  better  than  Knecht,  though  it  may  do  so  to 
an  English  ear;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
quires less  effort  to  pronounce  the  English  knight 
than  the  German  Knecht. 

But  from  this,  the  most  important  class  of  phonetic 
changes,  we  must  distinguish  others  which  arise  from 
a  less  intelligible  source.  When  we  find  that,  instead 
of  Latin  pater,  the  Gothic  tribes  pronounced /adar,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  Goths  with  want  of 
muscular  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  aspirated/ 
requires  more  eflFort  than  the  mere  tenuis  ;  and  the  d, 
which  between  two  vowels  was  most  likely  sounded 
like  the  soft  th  in  English,  was  by  no  means  less 
troublesome  than  the  t.  Again,  if  we  find  in  Sanskrit 
gharms,  heat,  with  the  guttural  aspirate,  in  Greek 
thermSs  with  the  dental  aspirate,  in  Latin  formtWy 
adj.,^^  with  the  labial  aspirate,  we  cannot  charge  any 
one  of  these  three  dialects  with  eflFeminacy,  but  we 
must  look  for  another  cause  that  could  have  produced 
these  changes.  That  cause  I  call  Dialectic  Growth; 
and  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  ascribe  the  phonetic 
diversity  which  we  observe  between  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  to  a  previous  state  of  language,  in  which, 
as  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  the  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal points  of  consonantal  contact  were  not  yet  felt 

*^  Fettus  Btatei,  '  forcipes  dicuntur  quod  bis  forma  id  est  calida 
capiantur.' 
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as  definitely  separated  from  each  other.  There  ifl 
nothing  to  show  that  in  thermds,  Greek  ever  had  a 
guttuind  initial,  and  to  say  that  Sansloit  gh  becomes 
Greek  th  is  in  reality  saying  what  is  impossible.  No 
Sanskrit  letter  can  become  a  Greek  letter ;  in  fiwrf;,  no 
letter  ever  becomes.  People  pronounce  letters,  and 
they  either  pronounce  them  properly  or  improperly. 
If  the  Greek  pronounced  ih  in  tJiermSs  properly,  with- 
out any  intention  of  pronouncing  grA,  then  the  thy  in- 
stead of  ghy  requires  another  explanation,  and  I  can- 
not find  a  better  one  than  the  one  just  suggested. 
When  we  find  three  dialects,  like  Sanskrit^  Greek, 
and  Latin,  exhibiting  the  same  word  with  guttural, 
dental,  and  labial  initials,  we  gain  but  little  if  we  say 
that  Greek  is  a  modification  of  Sanskrit,  or  Latin  of 
Greek.  No  Greek  ever  took  che  Sanskrit  word  and 
modified  it ;  but  all  three  received  it  from  a  common 
source,  in  which  its  articulation  was  as  yet  so  vague 
as  to  lend  itself  to  these  various  interpretations. 
Though  we  do  not  find  in  Greek  the  same  confusion 
between  guttural  and  dental  contact  which  exists  in 
the  Hawaian  language,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  one  Greek  dialect  preferring  the  dental**  when 
another  prefers  the  guttural ;  nor  do  I  see  how  this 
fact  could  be  explained  unless  we  assume  that  in  au 
earlier  state  of  the  Greek  dialects  the  pronunciation 
fluctuated  or  hesitated  between  k  and  t  The  Bev, 
W.  Eidley  in  his  grammatical  outlines  of  the  Kami- 
laroi,  DippU,  and  Turrinbad  languages,  spoken  by 
Australian  aborigines  ('New  South  Wales,'  1866, 
p.  4.),  remarks :  '  They  habitually  soften  the  sound 

**  Doric.  ir6Ka,  Sfca,  &WoKa,  for  iri^rc,  Src,  &AXotc;   Doric,  dr^^s; 
^olic,  yy6^% ;  Doric,  85  for  7^. 
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of    ±lieir  mutes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  in 
mn.x^j  instances,  whether  the  consonant  sound  is  6  or 
p,  <ioT  ty  g  or  fe/     *  No  Polynesian  dialect,'  says  Mr. 
Hale,  *  makes  any  distinction  between  the  sounds  of 
h  a-nd  jp,  d  and  <,  g  and  Jc,  I  and  r,  or  v  and  w.   The  ly 
niox-eover,  is  frequently  sounded  like  d,  and  t  like  k.'** 
If     colonies   started   to-morrow   from   the   Hawaian 
Islands,  what  took  place   thousands  of  years  ago, 
^*xen  the  Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Romans  left  their 
coinmon  home,  would  take  place  again.     One  colony 
^ould  elaborate  the  indistinct,  half-guttural,  half- 
^^ntal  articulation  of  their  ancestors  into  a  pure  gut- 
^Uiul;  another  into   a  pure  dental;  a  third  into  a 
^bial.     The   Romans  who  settled  in  Dacia,  where 
tlieir  language  still  lives  in  the  modem  Wallachian, 
are  said  to  have  changed  every  qu,  if  followed  by  a, 
into  p.     They  pronounce  aqna  as  apa  ;  equa  as  epa.^^ 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Italian  colonists  of  Dacia 
said  aqtia  as  long  as  they  stayed  on  Italian  soil,  and 
changed  aqua  into  apa  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Danube  ?     Or  may  we  not  rather  appeal  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  as  preserved  in 
the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  inscriptions,  which  show  that 
in  different  pai-ts  of  Italy  certain  words  were  from  the 
beginning  fixed  differently,   thus  justifying  the  as- 
sumption that   the  legions  which  settled  in  Dacia 
came  from  localities  in  which  these  Latin  qu^s  had 

**  Hale,  Polf/nrsian  Grammar,  p.  233. 

*•  Tho  Miicedonian  (Kutzo- Wallachian)  changes  pectus  into  A'eptu, 
pctine  into  kcptiue,  Cf.  Pott,  Etyni.  F,  ii.  49.  Of  tho  Togcza  dialoetM, 
t!ie  northern  entirely  drops  the^;  the  southern,  in  all  grammatical  ter- 
minations, either  elidt;  it  or  change  it  into  k.  Cf.  Sir  G.  Grey's  Library, 
i.  p.  \bM.  In  Sicilian  dialects /ore  nwCifiuihe  a]>pear  as  ciore  and  ciumc. 
AcafU.ny,  1871,  p.  H7. 
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always  been  pronounced  as  p's  ?**     It  will  sound  t- 
classical  scholars  almost  like  blasphemy  to  ezplai~ 
the  phenomena  in  the  language  of  Homer  and 
by  supposing  for  both  a  background  like  that  of 
Polynesian  dialects  of  the  present  day.    Comparati^ 
philologists,  too,  will  rather  admit  what  is  called 
degeneracy  of  gutturals  sinking  down  to  dentals 
labials,  than   look  for  analogies  to  the  Sandwio£ 
Islands.     Yet  the  most  important  point  is,  that  '^w!^ 
sliould  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  words  we  an9 
using,  and  I  confess  that,  without  certain  attenuatiiigr 
circumstances,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  real  k  degene- 
rating into  ty  or  t  into  p.    I  can  conceive  differait 
definite  sounds  arising  out  of  one  indefinite  sound; 
and  those  who  have  visited  the  Polynesian  islands 
describe  the  fact  as  taking  place  at  the  present  day. 
What  then  takes  place  to-day  can  have  taken  place 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  and  if  we  see  the  same  word 
beginning  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  i,  f, 
or  2>y  it  would  be  sheer  timidity  to  shrink  from  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  time  in  which  that  word 
was  pronounced  less  distinctly ;  in  short,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  k  and  t  in  Hawaian. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  this  other  point  to  be  cor 
sidered,  that  each  man  has  his  phonetic  idiosyncn 
sies,  and  that  what  holds  good  of  individuals,  hoi 
good  of  families,  tribes,  and  nations.     We  saw  tl 
individuals  and  whole  nations  are  destitute  of  cert 
consonants,  and  this  defect  is  generally  made  nj 
the  other  hand  by  a  decided  predilection  for  s 
other  class  of  consonants.    The  West  Africans,  b 

**  Tlie  Oseans  8iii(l  jKtmtif  instead  of  quinqHe,  &c.    See  Moi 
UntiritaUtche  iJiahcte,  p,  281*. 
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'  in  dentals  and  labials,  are  rich  in  gutturals, 
r  if  an  individual,  or  a  &milj,  or  a  tribe  cannot 
Lounce  a  certain  letter,  nothing  remains  but  to 
titute  some  other  letter  as  nearly  allied  to  it  as 
ible.  The  Bomans  were  destitute  of  a  dental 
rate  like  the  th  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  dh  of  the 
ius.  Hence,  where  that  letter  existed  in  the 
:Qage  of  their  common  ancestors,  the  Komans 
either  to  give  up  the  aspiration  and  pronounce 
T  to  take  the  nearest  consouantal  contact  and 
lOunce  /.  Hence  fumus  instead  of  Sk.  dhuma, 
ik  thymos.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  what  took 
e  in  English.  The  modem  English  pronuncia- 
,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  Norman  influences,  lost  the 
oral  c/i,  as  heard  in  the  German  lachen.  The 
)ns  had  it,  and  wrote  and  pronounced  hleahtor, 
now  replaced  by  the  corresponding  labial  letter, 
ely,  /,  thus  giving  us  laughter  for  hleahtoTy 
gh  for  geiiug,  &c.^'  If  we  find  one  tribe  pro- 
ice  r,  the  other  ?,  we  ran  hardly  accuse  either 
BFeminacy,  but  must  appeal  to  some  phonetic 
lyncrasy,  something  in  fact  corresponding  to 
:  is  called  colour-blindness  in  another  organ  of 
3.  These  idiosyncrasies  have  to  be  carefully 
ied,  for  each  language  has  its  own,  and  it  would 
o  means  follow  that  because  a  Latin  /  or  even  b 
jsponds  to  a  Sanskrit  dh,  therefore  every  dh  in 
r  language  may  lapse  into  /  and  h.  Greek  has  a 
ig  objection  to  words  ending  in  consonants ;  in 
it  allows  but  three  consonants,  and  all  of  them 
p/wna,  to  be  heard  as  finals.     We  only  find  n, 

»»  Pott,  Eli/m.  Forsch.  ii.  69. 
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r,  and  «,  seldom  A:,  ending  Greek  words.  The  Bomai) 
had  no  such  scruples.  His  words  end  with  a  gut- 
tural tenuis,  such  as  hie,  mine ;  with  a  dental  tenuis, 
such  as  sxinty  est;  and  he  only  avoids  a  final  labial 
tenuis  which  certainly  is  not  melodious.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  Virgil,  in  his  hexameters,  uttering 
such  words  as  lumj),  trunqy,  or  stump.  Such  tenden- 
cies or  dispositions,  peculiar  to  each  nation,  must 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  the  phonetic  struc- 
ture of  a  language,  particularly  if  we  consider  that 
in  the  Aryan  family  the  grammatical  lifeblood  throbs 
chiefly  in  the  final  letters. 

These  idiosyncrasies,  however,  are  quite  inadequate 
to  explain  why  the  Latin  coquo  should,  in  Greek, 
appear  as  peptd,  or  why  coctus  should  in  Walachian 
be  copt.  Latin  is  not  deficient  in  labial,  nor  Greek 
in  guttural  sounds.  Nor  could  we  honestly  say 
that  the  gutturals  in  Lathi  were  gradually  ground 
do^vn  to  labials  in  Greek,  or  that  h  becomes  Jb,  ho 
becomes  t^,  and  v  p.  Such  forms  are  dialectic  vari- 
eties, and  it  is,  I  believe,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  the  purposes  of  accurate  reasoning  and  accurate 
scholarship,  that  these  dialectic  varieties  should  be 
kept  distinct,  as  much  as  possible,  from  phonetic 
corruptions.  I  say,  as  much  as  possible,  for  in  some 
cases  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
two.  Physiologically  speaking,  I  should  say  that  the 
phonetic  corruptions  are  always  the  result  of  moscu* 
lar  effeminacy,  though  it  may  happen,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlmiuUr^  that  *  lazy  people  take  the  most  pains.' 
All  cases  of  phonetic  corruption  can  be  clearly  re- 
})re3entod  by  anatomi(\il  diagrams.  Tlius  the  Latin 
clamare  requires  complete  conta^^t  between  root  of 
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lonffue  and  soft  palate,  which  contact  is  mer^d  by 
pndden  transition  into  tlie  dentaJ  position  of  the 
tongue  with  a  Tibration  of  p-    27. 

ita  l&teral  edges.  In  Italian  j, . 
tliis  lateral  vibration  of  the  >i 
tongue  ia  dropt,  or  rather 
is  replaced  by  the  slightest 
poasible   approach  of  the 
tongue  towards  the  palate, 
*Uch  follows  almost   in- 
voluntarily on  the  opening 
of  the   guttoral    contact, 
ynincmgchiamare,  instead 
oftlamare.    The  Spaniard 
slurs  over  the  initial  gut- 
tural contact   altogether;       Clamar 
te  thinks  he  haa  pronounced  it,  though  his  tongue 
has  never  risen,    and   he   glides   at  once  into  the 
/  vibration,    the   opening  of  which  is  followed   by 
the  same  sticky  sound  which  we  observed  in  Italian. 
What   applies  to  the   Romance  applies   equally   to 
the    Teutonic    languages.      The    old    Saxons    said 
enihl,   cnif,   and   cneow.     Now,  the  guttural  contact 
Blurred  over,   and   we   only   hear    night,   n-ife,   nee. 
The  old  Saxons  said  hiedpan,  with  a  distinct  initial 
aspiration ;  that  aspiration  is  given  up  in  to  leap. 
Wherever  we  find  an  initial  wh,  as  in  who,  u-hieh, 
white,  there  stood  originally  in  A.S.  hw,  the  aspirate 
being  distinctly  pronounced.     That  aspirate,  though 
it  is  still  heard  in  correct  pronunciation,  is  fast  dis- 
appearing in  the  language  of  the  people  except  in 
the  north,  where  it  is  clearly  sounded  before,  not 
u  Tbi*  diagram  ms  drawn  b;  Pcofvssor  Bicliiud  Owen. 
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after^  the  w.  In  the  interrogatiye  pronoim  ioko, 
however,  no  trace  of  the  w  remaina  except  in  spelling, 
and  in  the  interrogative  adverb,  how,  it  has  even  ceased 
to  be  written  (A.S.  hwu^  hu ;  Goth,  hvaiva),  luvfkoUj 
on  the  contrary,  the  w  is  written,  but  simply  bj  fiilse 
analogy.  The  A.  S.  word  is  hdly  witbont  a  w,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  has  not  allowed  itself  to 
be  betrayed  into  a  false  pronunciation  in  spite  of  tlie 
false  spelling  enforced  by  its  schoolmasters. 

Words  beginning  with  more  than  one  oonscHiant 
are  most  liable  to  phonetic  corruption.  It  certainly 
requires  an  effort  to  pronounce  distinctly  two  or 
three  consonants  at  tlie  beginning  without  interven- 
ing vowels,  and  we  could  easily  understand  that  one 
of  these  consonants  should  be  slurred  over  and  be 
allowed  to  drop.  But  if  it  is  the  tendency  of  lan- 
guage to  facilitate  pronunciation,  we  must  not  sliiilc 
the  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  such  troable- 
some  forms  were  ever  framed  and  sanctioned.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  these  troublesome 
words,  with  their  consonantal  exuberances,  are  like- 
wise the  result  of  phonetic  corruption,  i.e.  of  mus- 
cular relaxation.  Most  of  them  owe  their  origin  to 
contraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  attempt  to  pronoonce 
two  syllables  as  one,  and  thus  to  save  time  and  breath, 
though  not  without  paying  for  it  by  an  increased 
consonantal  effort. 

It  has  been  argued,  with  some  plausibility,  that  laa* 
guapfe  in  its  original  state,  of  which,  unfortnnatdj, 
we  know  next  to  nothing,  eschewed  the  contact 
of  two  or  more  consonants.  There  are  langoagei 
stiU  in  existence  in  which  each  syllable  consists 
either  of  a  vowel,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  one  con- 
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sonant  only,  and  in  wliich  no  syllable  ever  ends  in  a 
consonant.     This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the 
Pol^pnesian  languages.     A  Hawaian  finds  it  almost 
iix^pcssible  to  pronounce  two  consonants  together, 
oa^  in  learning  English  he  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  cab,  or  any  other  word  ending  in  a 
consonant.     Cah,  as  pronounced  by  a  Hawaian,  be- 
comes caba.    Mr.  Hale,  in  his  excellent  ^  Polynesia  i 
Grammar,*  **  says : — 

In  all  the  Poljnesiau  dialects  every  syllable  must  terminate 
in  a  vowel ;  and  two  consonants  are  never  heard  without  a 
▼owel  between  them.  This  rule  admits  of  no  exception  what- 
ever, and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  peculiarity  that  the  softness  of 
these  languages  is  to  be  attributed.  The  longest  syllables 
have  only  three  lettei-s,  a  consonant  and  a  diphthong,  and 
many  ^liables  consist  of  a  single  vowel. 

There  are  other  languages  besides  the  Polynesian 
which  never  admit  closed  syllables,  i.  e.  syllables 
ending  in  consonants.  All  syllables  in  Chinese  are 
open  or  nasal,^^  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
the  final  consonants  which  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  vulgar  dialects  of  China  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  later  additions,  or  whether  they  represent 
a  more  primitive  state  of  the  Chinese  language. 

In  South  Africa  all  the  members  of  the  great 
family  of  speech,  called  by  Dr.  Bleek  the  Ba-ntu 
family,  agree  in  general  with  regard  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  syllables.  Their  syllables  can  begin 
with  only  one  consonant  (including,  however,  con- 
sonantal diphthongs,  nasalised  consonants,  and  com- 
binations of  clicks  with  other  consonants  reckoned 

»•  H»le,  /.  c.  p.  234. 

**  Endlichcr,  Chinisische  Grammatii',^.  112. 
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for  this  purpose  as  substantially  simple) •  The  aemi- 
Towel  w,  too,  may  intervene  between  a  consonant 
and  a  following  vowel.  No  syllable,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  these  South  African  languages,  which  extend 
north  beyond  the  equator,  can  end  in  a  consonant, 
but  only  in  vowels,  whether  pure  or  nasaL^  The 
exceptions  serve  but  to  prove  the  rule,  for  they  are 
confined  to  cases  where  by  the  falling  off  of  the 
generally  extremely  short  and  almost  indistinct  ter- 
minal vowel,  an  approach  has  been  made  to  conso- 
nantal endings.*^ 

In  the  other  family  of  South  African  speech,  the 
Hottentot,  compound  consonants  are  equally  es- 
chewed at  the  beginning  of  words.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  all  radical  words  ended  there  originally  in 
vowels,  and  that  the  final  consonants  are  entirely 
due  to  grammatical  terminations,  such  as  p,  «,  U,  and 
r.  By  the  frequent  use  of  these  suffixes  the  final 
vowel  disappeared,  but  that  it  was  tliere  originaUy 
has  been  proved  with  sufficient  evidence.** 

The  permanent  and  by  no  means  accidental  or 
individual  character  of  these  phonetic  peculiarities  is 
best  seen  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  words.  Prac- 
tice will  no  doubt  overcome  the  difficulty  which  a 
Hawaian  feels  in  pronouncing  two  consonants  to- 
gether, or  in  ending  his  words  by  consonantal  checks^ 
and  I  have  myself  heard  a  Mohawk  articulating  hii 
labial  letters  with  perfect  accuracy.  Yet  if  iw 
examine  the  foreign  words  adopted  by  the  peopte 

*•  Bleck,  Comparative  Grammar^  §  2.')2  ;  ApploToid,  Kqfir  Ltupugf, 
p.  89. 
*'  Blcck,  Comparative  Grammar,  §  257 ;  Halin,  Berero 

8  3- 
••  Bleck,  Comparative  Gramtnar,  }  257-60. 
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>  their  own  vocabulary,  we  shall  easily  see  how 
f  have  all  been  placed  on  a  bed  of  Procruates. 
ihe  Ewe,  a  West-African  language,  school  is  pro- 
need  mkuj  the  German  Fenster  (window) /e«re.** 

[n  the  Kafir  language  we  find  bapitizesha  =  to  baptize 

„  „  igolide  =  gold 

„  „  inkamela  =  camel, 

„  „  ibere  =  bear 

„  „  mnperisite  =  priest 

„  „  ikerike  =s  kirk 

„  „  umposile  ss  apostle 

„  „  isugile  =  sugar 

„  „  ama-Ngezi  =  English^ 

F  we  look  to  the  Finnish  and  the  whole  Uralic 
s  of  the  Northern  Turanian  languages,  we  meet 
1  the  same  disinclination  to  admit  double  con- 
ints  at  the  beginning,  or  any  consonants  what- 
•  at  the  end  of  words.  The  German  Glas  is 
:ten  lasi  in  Finnish.  The  Swedish  smak  is 
nged  into  maku,  stor  into  »uuri,  strand  into  ranta. 
genuine  Finnish  word  begins  with  a  double  con- 
mt,  for  the  assibilated  and  softened  consonants, 
ch  are  spelt  as  double  letters,  were  originally 
pie  sounds.  This  applies  equally  to  the  lan- 
ges  of  the  Esths,  Ostiaks,  Hungarians,  and 
anes,  though,  through  their  intercourse  with 
an  nations,  these  tribes,  and  even  the  Finns, 
reeded  in  mastering  such  difficult  groups  as  jw, 
«/,  shy  Ac,  The  Lapp,  the  Mordvinian,  and 
eremissian  dialects  show,  even  in  words  which 
of  native  gro^vth,  though  absent  in  the  cognate 

*•  Pott,  EtymoJogUche  Forschinujfn,  ii.  66. 
•  Appleyanl,  Kajir  Lui^gvaijr,  p.  89, 
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dialects,  initial  consonantal  groups  such  as  fcr,  j}«,  s^^ 
&c. ;  but  such  groups  are  always  the  result  of  gecot*^ 
dary  formation,  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  ProfessO^ 
BoUer.^*  The  same  careful  scholar  has  shown  thfi^* 
the  Finnish,  though  preferring  syllables  ending  i^ 
vowels,  has  admitted  71,  «,  ?,  r,  and  even  ^,  as  fintf^ 
consonants.  The  Esthonian,  Lapp,  MordviniiiK^ 
Ostiakian,  and  Hungarian,  by  dropping  or  weaken-* 
ing  their  final  and  unaccented  vowels,  have  acquired- 
a  large  number  of  words  ending  in  simple  and  doable 
consonants ;  but  throughout  the  XJraJic  clas8|  whep-* 
ever  we  can  trace  the  radical  elements  of  langoage^ 
we  always  find  simple  consonants  and  final  vowelB. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  result,  if  we  examine  the 
syllabic  structure  of  the  Dravidian  class  of  the  South 
Turanian  languages,  the  Tamil,  Telugn,  Canare8e» 
Malayiilam,  &c.  The  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  in  his  excel- 
lent work,  the  *  Dravidian  Comparative  Grammar,' 
has  treated  this  subject  with  the  same  care  as  Pro- 
fessor Boiler  in  his  Essay  on  the  Finnish  langnagei, 
and  we  have  only  to  place  these  accounts  bj  tibe  side 
of  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the  most  extnor- 
dinary  coincidences. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Dravidian  syllabation  is  its  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  dislike  of  compound  or  concorrent  con- 
sonants; and  this  peculiarity  characterises  the  Tamil,  tbe 
most  early  cultivated  member  of  the  family,  in  a  more  mixked 
(U'greo  tlian  any  other  Dravidian  langoage. 

In  Tclugii,  Canarese,  and  Malaydlam,  the  great  miyori^  d 
Dravidian  words,  i.e.  words  which  have  not  been  derived  fiM 

*'  l^)Iler,  Die  Vinwachen  Sprachcn,  p.  19.  Pot^  L  0.  pp.  40  aad  ffc 
Seoul  so  EofhtHngk,  Uthtrdie  i<prarhc  ilcr  Jakutem,  §  152.  •  The  TMft* 
Tatario  langua^c^,  tjio  Mnnuyoliaii,  aiul  Finnish  show  a  strong awiioittl 

double  con^oii'iiits  at  tlie  b.ginniug  of  words/ 
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anskrit,  or  altered  through  Sanskrit  influences,  and  in  Tamil 

U  TTords  without  exception,  including  even  Sanskrit  deriva- 

ives,  are  divided  into  syllables  on  the  following  plan.     Double 

>r  treble  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  like  '  str,* 

n  ^  strength/  are  altogether  inadmissible.     At  the  beginning 

ttot   only  of  the  first  syllable  of  every  word,  but  also  of  every 

nicceeding  syllable,  only  one  consonant  is  allowed.     If  in  the 

niiddle  of  a  word  of  several  syllables,  one  syllable  ends  with  a 

coKiaonant  and  the  succeeding  one  commences  with   another 

ct^'&aonant,  the  concurrent  consonants  must  be  euphonically 

M*ixnilated,  or  else  a  vowel  must  be  inserted  between  them. 

^t  the  conclusion  of  a  word,  double  and  treble  consonants, 

^c  *gth,*  in '  strength,*  are  as  inadmissible  as  at  the  beginning; 

8^  every  word  must  terminate  in  Telugu  and  Canarese  in  a 

^owel ;  in  Tamil,  either  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  single  semivowel, 

'^  *V  or  *  r,'  or  in  a  single  nasal,  as  *  n,'  or  *  ra.'     It  is  obvious 

^t  this  plan  of  syllabation  is  extremely  unlike  that  of  the 

Sanskrit 

Generally,  *  i '  is  the  vowel  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 

separating  inadmissible  consonants^  as  appears  from  the  manner 

in  which  Sanskrit  derivatives  are  Tamilised.     Sometimes  *  u ' 

is  employed  instead  of  *  i.*     Thus  the  Sanskrit  preposition 

*pra' is  changed  into  *pira*  in  the  compound  derivatives, 

which  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Tamil ;  whilst  *  Krishna' 

becomes   'Kiru^dna-n'    {Ut^   instead   of  *  sh '),   or   even 

*Ki/fina-n.'     Even  such  soft  conjunctions  of  consonants  as 

the  Sanskrit  *  dya,'  *  dva,'  *gya,*  &c.,  are  separated  in  Tamil 

into  *  diya,'  *  diva,'  and  *  giya.'^* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  evidence  of  this 
kind,  which  might  be  considerably  increased,  should 
haye  induced  speculative  scholars  to  look  upon  the 
original  elements  of  language  as  necessarily  consist- 
ing of  open  syllables,  of  one  consonant  followed  by 
one  vowel,  or  of  a  single  vowel.     The  fact  that  lan- 

**  Caldwell,  Dravidian  Comparative  Grammat^  p.  138. 

n.  p 
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guages  exist,  in  which  this  simple  structure  has  been 
preserved,  is  certainly  important,  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  out  of  such  simple  elements  languages 
have  been  formed,  gradually  advancing,  by  a  sup- 
pression of  vowels,  to  a  state  of  strong  consonantal 
harshness.  The  Tcheremissian  hna,  mouth,  if  de- 
rived from  a  root  ^,  to  speak,  must  originally  have 
been  fuma. 

In  the  Aryan  languages,  the  same  process  can 
easily  be  observed  as  producing  the  same  e£Eect^  vii. 
double  consonants,  either  at  the  beginning  or  ab 
the  end  of  words.  It  was  in  order  to  expedite  the 
pronunciation  of  words  that  vowels  were  dropt^  and. 
consonants  brought  together :  it  was  to  fitcilitate  ilie 
pronunciation  of  such  words  that  one  of  the  conso- 
nants was  afterwards  left  out,  and  new  vowels  wers 
added  to  render  the  pronunciation  easier  onoe 
more. 

Thus,  to  hnow  points  back  to  Sk.  gnt,  but  this  gni, 
the  Lat.  gnS  in  gnSviy  or  g7id  in  Gr.  ignOn,  again  poinii 
back  to  ^and.,  contracted  to  gnL,  Many  roots  ai6 
formed  by  the  same  process,  and  they  generally  ex- 
press a  derivative  idea.  Thus  ^an,  which  means  to 
create,  to  produce,  and  which  we  find  in  Sk.  yana^ 
Gr.  gAioSy  genus,  kin,  is  raised  to  ^fiA^  in  order  to 
express  the  idea  of  being  able  to  produce.  If  I  an 
able  to  produce  music,  I  know  music ;  if  I  am  aUe  to 
produce  ploughing,  I  know  how  to  plough,  I  CHi 
plough;  and  hence  the  frequent  running  together  of 
the  two  conceptions,  I  can  and  I  know,  lek  haurn  and 
leh  kenncy  Je  sais  and  Je  penx.^    As  from  ^an  iM 

*"  Pott  (E,  F.  ii.  291)  compares  gueo  and  »cio,  tracing  tlwm  toSuriitt 
ki.    See  Bt^nfcy,  Kurje  Satuhrit  Grammatik,  g  62,  notab 
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have  gn&y  so  &om  man,  to  think  (Sk.  manas^  Gr. 
mhos,  mens^  mind),  we  have  mnd.,  to  learn  by  heart, 
Greek  m^nemaiy  I  remember,  mimnesJco,    In  modern 
pronunciation  the  m  is   dropt,  and   we   pronounce 
mrnenumics.   Again  we  have  in  Sanskrit  a  root  mlai, 
wluch  means-  to  fade ;  from  it  ml&na,  faded,  ml&ni, 
&ding.    The  Teutonic  nations  avoiding  the  complete 
labial  contact  that  is  required  for  m,  were  satisfied 
with  the  labial  approach  which  produces  w,  and  thus 
pronoimced  ml  like  vl.     Hence  A.S.   wlcecy  tired, 
u'bctan,  to  be  tired,  to  flag.     The  Latin  has  flaccus, 
withered,  flabby,  where  we  should  expect  bldccus. 
Germ,  welh     In  German  we  have  flau,^*  weak,  and 
what  seems  to  be  merely  a   dialectic  Low  German 
^ety,  lauy  in  the   sense  of  lukewarm,  i.e.  water 
that  is  but  weakly  heated.     Now,  whence  this  initial 
double  consonant  mZ,  which  in  German  meets  with 
tte  usual  fate  of  most  double  initial  consonants,  and 
from  ml  sinks  to  /?    The  Sanskrit  root  mlai  or  ml& 
^formed  like  ^n^  and  mna,  from  a  simpler  root  mal 
or  mar,  which  means  to  wear  out,  to  decay.    As  gran 
l>ecame  gf  ii^,  so  mar,  jutL     This  mar  is  a  very  pro- 
lific root,  of  which  more  hereafter,  and  was  chiefly 
Used  in   the   sense   of  decaying   or   dying,   morioTy 
QfL{^p6aia,  Old.  Slav.  mrUiy  to  die,  Lith.  mirtiy  to  die. 
These   instances   must   suffice   in   order  to  show 
that  in  Sanskrit,  too,  and  in  the  Aryan  languages 
in  general,  the  initial  double  consonants  owe  their 
existence   to   the   same  tendency  which  afterwards 
leads  to  their  extinction.     It  was  phonetic  economy 

•«  Cf.  Leo,  ZeiUchrift  fur  Vergl  8p.  ii.  262.     Grimm  [WoHerbucK 
%.  T.)  traces  flau  to  flauen,  and  this  to  a  supposed  M.H.G.  floa  or  flouwe. 

p  2 
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that  reduced  mar  a  to  mra;  it  was  phonetic  economv- 
that  reduced  mra  to  rfi.  and  la. 

The   double   consonants    being    once    there,  the 
simplest  process  would   seem  to   drop   one  of  the 
two.     This  happens  frequently,  but  by  no  means 
always.     We  «ee  this  process  in  English  words  like 
Tcnight,  {h)ri7ig,  &c. ;  we  likewise  observe  it  in  Latin 
natus  instead  of  gnatus,  nodus  instead  of  gnodu8y  Eng- 
lish hnoL    We  know  that  the  old  Latin  form  of  locus 
was  silocxis^^  thus  pointing  to  root  atd^  whence  the 
German  Stelle;  we  know  that  instead  of  lii,  K^ 
quarrel,  litigation,  the  ancient  Bomans  pronounced 
stUsy  which  points  to  German  atreit.     In  all  these 
cases  the  first  consonant  or  consonants  were  simplf 
dropt.     But  it  also  happens  that  the  double  conso- 
nant, which  was  tolerated  at  first   only  because  it 
was  the  saving  of  a  syllable,  is  lengthened  again  into 
two  syllables,  the  two  syllables  seeming  to  reqiure 
less  effort  than  the  double  consonant.     The  Semitic 
languages  are  quite  free  from  words  beginning  with 
two   consonants  without  an  intermediate  vowd  or 
shewa.     This  is,  in  fact,  considered  by  Ewald  as  one 
of  tlie  prominent  characters  of  the  Semitic  family  ;** 
and  if  foreign  words  like  Plato  have  to  be  natnralittd 
in  Arabic,  the  p  has  to  be  changed  to/,  for  Arabic, 
as  we  saw,  has  no  j>,  and  an  initial  vowel  must  be 
added,  thus  changing  Platon  into  Iflat^n,     We  ttW 
that  the  Hawaians,  in  adopting  a  word  like  stedyhMi 
to  give  up  the  initial  a  before  the  t^  pronouncing  ^ 
or  hila.    We  saw  that  the  West  Aiiican  langoagei 
met  the  same  difficulty  by  making  two  syllables  in- 


•■  Quintil.  L  4,  16. 

**  Ewuld,  Gramm,  Arahica,  i.  p.  23 ;  Pott^  Etym,  ForjcA.  u.  ML 
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stead  of  one,  and  saying  s^iku  instead  of  scJiooL  The 
Chinese,  in  order  to  pronounce  Christ,  have  to  change 
that  name  into  Ki'li-sse-tu,^''  four  syllables  instead  of 
one.  There  are  analogous  cases  nearer  home.  Many 
words  in  Latin  begin  with  sc,  st,  sp.  Some  of  these 
are  found  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  spelt  with  an  initial  i :  e.g.  in  istaiua/m 
(OrelU,  1,120,  a.d.  375).;  Ispiritus  (Mai,  Coll.  Vat. 
t.  Y.  p.  446,  8).^'  It  seems  that  the  Celtic  nations 
were  unable  to  pronounce  an  initial  s  before  a  con- 
sonant, or  at  least  that  they  disliked  it.®*  The 
Spaniards,  even  when  reading  Latin,  pronounce 
^udium  for  studiuntf  eschola  for  scholaJ^  Hence  the 
constant  addition  of  the  initial  vowel  in  the  Western 
or  chiefly  Celtic  branch  of  the  Romance  family ; 
iVench  escaheau,  instead  of  Latin  scabellum;  estame 
{^taim)y  Latin  stamen;  csperer,  instead  of  Latin  spe- 
^<ire.    Then  again,  as  it  were  to  revenge  itself  for 

"  Endlicher,  ChinesUche  Grammatik,  p.  22. 

"  See  Crecelius,  in  Hoefer^s  Zeitschri/t,  iv.  166  ;  Corssen,  Ausspraehe, 
p,  i.  p.  289. 

•  Kicbards,  Aniiqu/s  Lingua  Brit  annua  Thesaurus  (I5ristol,^1763),  as 

quotwi  by  Pott,  E.  F.  ii.  67,  says  (after  letter  S) :  *  No  British  word 

begins  with  «,  when  a  consonant  or  w  follows,  without  setting  y  before 

it ;  for  we  do  not  say  Sgubor,  snoden,  &c.,  but  Ysgubor,  ysnoden.     And 

when  we  borrow  any  words  from  another  language  which  begin  with  an 

*  and  a  consonant  immediately  following  it,  wo  prefix  a  y  before  such 

Words,  as  from   the  Latin  schola^  ysgol ;   spiritus^  yspryd ;   fcutum, 

jsgwyd.* 

'•  Tschndi,  JVtm,  i.  176.  Caldwell,  Dravidian  Comparative  Gram- 
mar,  p.  170:  *  flow  perfectly  in  accordance  with  Tamil  this  is,  is  known 
to  every  European  resident  in  Soutliera  India,  who  has  heard  the  natives 
speak  of  establishing  an  English  iskool.'  This  iskool  is  as  good  as 
esCahlishing  for  stabilire ;  or  the  Italian  expropsions,  con  istvdio,  per 
istrada,  &c.  'Il  en  est  de  mfime  des  mots  grrmaniqu<s  devenus  fran- 
9UB,  ainsi:  Bioek,  estoc ;  akarp,  escarp6 ;  skij},  esquif,  &c.*--Terrien 
Poccel,  Du  Langage,  p.  64. 
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the  additional  trouble  caused  by  the  initial  donblv 
consonant,  the  French  language  throws  away  the  4 
which  had  occasioned  the  addition  of  the  initial  «?j 
but  ^eeps  the  vowel  which,  after  the  loss  of  the  s, 
would  no  longer  be  wanted.  Thus  spada  became 
espeCy  lastly  epSe  ;  scala  became  eschellcy  lastly  SehdU, 
StaMlire  became  establirj  lastly  6tablir^  to  stablisL'* 
Now  it  must  be  clear  that  all  these  changes  rest  on 
principles  totally  distinct  from  those  which  made  the 
Romans  pronounce  the  same  word  as  quaiu&r  irhicli 
we  pronounce  four.  The  transition  from  Gothic^Uror 
to  English /<mr  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  phonetic 
corruption,  but  qibatuor  and  fidvor  together  can  only 
be  explained  as  the  result  of  dialectic  variation.  If 
we  compare  q^iiaixiory  tcssaresy  pisyresy  and  fidvWy  we 
^nd  a  change  of  guttural,  dental,  and  labial  contact 
in  one  and  the  same  word.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Greek  changed  the  guttural  into  the  denial 
contact,  or  that  the  Teutonic  nations  considered  the 
labial  contact  less  difficult  than  the  guttural  and 
dental.  We  cannot  show  that  in  Greece  the  gut- 
tural dwindles  down  to  a  dental,  or  that  in  German 
the  labial  is  later,  in  chronological  order,  than  the 
guttural.  We  must  look  upon  guttural,  dental,  and 
labial  as  three  diflferent  phonetic  expressions  of  the 
same  general  conception,  not  as  corruptions  of  one 
definite  original  type.  The  guttural  tenuis  once  fixed 
in  any  language  or  dialect  does  not  in  that  dialect 
slowly  dwindle  down  to  a  dental  tenuis;  a  dental 
tenuis  once  clearl}-  pronounced  as  a  dental  does  not 
in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker  glide  into  a  labial 
tenuis.     That  which  is  not  yet  individualised  maj 

"  Dicz,  Grammatik,  i.  p.  224. 
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ow  and  break  forth  in  manj  different  forms ;  that 
dch  has  become  individual  and  definite  loses  its 
pability  of  unbounded  development,  and  its  clianges 
mme  a  downward  tendency  and  must  be  considered 

decay.  To  say  where  growth  ends  and  decay 
gins  is  as  difficult  in  living  languages  as  in  living 
lies ;  but  we  have  in  the  science  of  language  this 
tty  that  changes  produced  by  phonetic  decay  must 
mit  of  a  simple  physiological  explanation— we 
ist  be  able  to  refer  then  to  a  relaxation  of  muscular 
ergy  in  the  organs  of  speech.  Not  so  the  dialectic 
rieties.  Their  causes,  if  they  can  be  traced  at  all, 
3  special,  not  general,  and  in  many  cases  they  baffle 

attempts  at  physiological  elucidation. 
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LECTURE  V. 

obimm's  law. 

I  INTEND  to  devote  to-day's  Lecture  to  the  ocm- 
sideration  of  one  phonetic  law^  which  I  beliere 
I  was  the  first  to  call  Grimm's  Law,  a  kiw  of  great 
importance  and  very  wide  application,  affecting  nearly 
the  whole  consonantal  structure  of  the  Aryaik  lan- 
guages.   The  law  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 

There  are  in  the  Aryan  languages  three  principal 
points  of  consonantal  contact,  the  guttural,  the  dental, 
and  the  labial,  h^  t,  j>. 

At  each  of  these  three  points  there  are  two  modes 
of  utterance,  the  hard  and  the  soft ;  each  in  torn  is 
liable  to  aspiration,  though  only  in  certain  languages. 

In  Sanskrit  the  system  is  complete ;  we  have  the 
hard  checks,  k,  t,  p ;  the  soft  checks,  g,  d,  b ;  the  hard 
aspirated  checks,  kh,  th,  ph ;  and  the  soft  aspirated 
checks,  gh,  dh,  bh.  The  soft  aspirated  checks  axe, 
however,  in  Sanskrit  of  far  greater  frequency  and 
importance  than  the  hard  aspirates. 

In  Greek  we  find,  besides  the  usual  hard  and  soft 
checks,  one  set  of  aspirates,  ;^  ^,  ^,  which  are  hard, 
and  which  in  later  Greek  dwindle  away  into  the 
corresponding  breathings,  gh^  dh^  hh. 

In  Latin  there  are  no  real  aspirates ;  their  phoe 
having  been  taken  by  the  corresponding  breatfaingi^ 
//,/.    The  dental  breathing,  however,  the  »,  is  nerer 
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found  in  Latin  as  the  representative  of  an  original 
dental  aspirate  {th  or  dh)y  but  is  replaced  by/,  or  by 
d  and  6. 

In  Gothic,  too,  the  real  aspirates  are  wanting, 
unless  th  was  pronounced  as  such.  In  the  guttural 
and  labial  series  we  have  only  the  breathings  h  and/. 
The  same  applies  to  Old  High-German. 

In  the  Slavonic  and  Celtic  languages  the  four  aspi- 
rates are  likewise  absent. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  aspirated  letters  exist 
only  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  that  in  the  former  they 
are  chiefly  soft,  in  the  latter  entirely  hard. 

Let  us  now  consider  Grimm^s  Law.  It  is  this : 
*  If  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  in  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian, 
Gothic,  and  High-German,  then  wherever  the  Hin- 
dus and  the  Greeks  pronounce  an  aspirate,  the  * 
Groths  and  the  Low  Germans  generally,  the  Saxons, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Frisians,  Ac,  pronounce  the  corre- 
sponding soft  check,  the  Old  High-Germans  the 
corresponding  hard  check.  In  this  first  change  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Slavonic,  and  the  Celtic  races  agree 
in  pronunciation  with  the  Gothic.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  first  formula : — 


I. 

Greek  and  Sanak. 

KH 

TH 

PH> 

II. 

Gothic,  &c. 

G 

D 

B 

m. 

Old  H.G. 

K 

T 

P 

'  The  letters  here  used  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  symbols,  not 
as  the  real  letters  occurring  in  those  languages.  If  we  translate  these 
ijmbols  into  real  letters,  we  find,  in  Formula  I.,  instead  of 

KH  TH  PH 

Sanskrit  gh,  h  dh,  h  bh,  h 

Latin  h,f(gv.g,v,')         f(d,b)  f(b) 
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Secondly,  if  in  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian, 
Slavonic,  and  Celtic,  we  find  a  soft  check,  then  we  find 
a  corresponding  hard  check  in  Gothic,  a  corresponding 
breath  in  Old  High-German.  This  gives  ns  the 
second  formula : — 

rV.     Greek,  &c.  G  D  B 

V.     Gothic  K  T  P 

VI.    OldH.G.  Ch  Z  F(Ph) 

Thirdly,  when  the  six  first-named  languages  show 
a  hard  consonant,  then  Gothic  shows  the  correspond- 
ing breath.  Old  High-German  the  corresponding  soft 
check.  In  Old  High-German,  however,  the  law  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  dental  series  only,  while  in 
the  guttural  and  labial  series  the  Old  High-German 
documents  generally  exhibit  h  and  /,  instead  of  the 
corresponding  medise  g  and  &.  This  gives  us  the 
third  formula : — 

Vn.     Greek,  &c.         K  T  P 

VIII.    Gothic  H(G,F)    Th(D)       P  (B) 

IX.    01dH.G.  H(G,K)    D  F(B,V) 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  changes  canaot 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  phonetic  corruption, 
or  as  successive  steps  of  phonetic  decay.  Phonetie 
corruption  always  follows  one  and  the  same  direction. 
It  always  goes  downward,  but  it  does  not  rise  again. 
Now  the  dwindling  down  of  the  aspirate,  the  boldest 
of  the  bold,  into  the  media,  the  meekest  of  meek 
letters,  might  be  considered  as  phonetic  decay.  But 
the  raising  of  the  sofb  to  a  hard,  and  of  the  hard  to  an 
aspirated  letter,  is  a  movement  in  the  opposite  diiee- 
tion,  and  shows,  as  Grimm  says  himself  a  certain 
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pride  and  pluck  on  the  paxt  of  the  Teutonic  nations.^ 
We  must  not  forget  that  this  phonetic  law,  which 
Grimm  has  well  compared  to  a  three-spoked  wheel, 
turns  round  completely,  and  that  what  seems  a  rise 
in  one  spoke  is  a  fall  in  the  other.  If,  therefore,  we 
considered  the  aspiration  of  the  hard  t  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  phonetic  infection  {th)  which  gradually  led 
to  tiie  softening  of  t  io  dy  we  should  have  again  on 
the  other  side  to  account  for  the  transition  of  the  d 
into  ^  by  a  process  of  phonetic  reinvigoration.'  We 
are  in  a  vicious  circle  out  of  which  there  is  no  escape 
unless  we  look  at  the  whole  process  from  a  difiPerent 
point  of  view. 

Who  tells  us  that  Greek  t  ever  became  Gothic  th? 
What  definite  idea  do  we  connect  with  the  phrase,  so 
often  heard,  that  a  Greek  t  becomes  Gothic  th?  Does 
a  Greek  become  a  Gothic  consonant,  any  more  than 
a  Gothic  becomes  a  Greek  consonant?  Even  an 
Italian  consonant  never  becomes  a  Spanish  conso- 
nant; an  Italian  t,  as  in  amatOy  never  becomes  a 
Spanish  (2,  as  in  amado.  They  both  come  from  a 
common  source,  the  Latin;  and  the  Greek  and 
Grothic  both  come  from  a  common  source,  the  old 
Aryan  language.  Instead  of  attempting  to  explain 
the  differences  between  Greek  and  Gothic  by  refer- 
ring one  to  the  other,  we  ought  rather  to  trace  back 
both  to  a  common  source  from  which  each  may  have 
started  fully  equipped  in  its  peculiar  consonantal 
armour.  The  same  applies  to  Gothic  and  Old  High- 
Grerman.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  Gothic  t 
becomes  »  in  Old  High-German?     We  should  never 

•  Ct  Cnrtiiii,  Kuhn*s  ZeUschr^t,  ii.  330. 

•  See  Lottner,  ZeiUchrift,  xi  p.  204 ;  FdratemanD,  ibid.  i.  p.  170. 
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say  that  Greek  d  becomes  z  in  Old  High-Qerman,  or 
that  Old  High-Grennan  z  becomes  Greek  d.  It  would 
not  even  be  correct  to  say,  and  few  scholars  would 
venture  seriously  to  defend  what  may  be  pardoned  as 
an  inaccurate  mode  of  expression,  vizr.  that  in  tdrt 
for  iroTSf  Attic  tt  has  become  Ionic  #c ;  or  that,  in  the 
Homeric  hixojJML^  x  ^^  ^^^  result  of  a  former  «.  All 
this,  however  pardonable  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is, 
if  taken  literally,  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  science  of  language. 

We  know  from  the  physiological  analysis  of  the 
alphabet,  that  three,  or  sometimes  four,  varietieB 
exist  for  each  of  the  three  consonantal  contacts. 
We  may  pronounce  p  as  n  hard  letter,,  by  catting 
the  breath  sharply  with  our  lips ;  we  may  pronounce 
it  as  a  soft  letter,  by  allowing  the  refraining  pressure 
to  be  heard  while  we  form  the  contact ;  and  we  may 
pronounce  it  as  an  asj^irate  by  letting  an  andiUe 
emission  of  breath  follow  immediately  on  the  utter- 
ance of  the  hard  or  the  soft  letter.  Thus  we  get  for 
each  poLut  of  consonantal  contact  four  varietieB : — 

k,  kh,  g,  g\ 
tj  th,  d,  dh, 
p,  ph,  by  bb. 

This  rich  variety  of  consonantal  contact  is  to  be 
found,  however,  in  highly- developed  languages  only. 
Even  among  the  Aryan  dialects,  Sanskrit  alone  can 
boast  of  possessing  it  entire.  Greek  is  driven  to 
merge  the  difference  between  soft  and  hard  aspi- 
rates, and,  instead  of  Sanskrit  soft  aspirates,  it  has 
to  use  hard  aspirates.  The  other  Ar}'an  languages 
having  no  soft  aspirates,  use  soft  tenues  inntffld. 
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They  all,  in  fiwt,  cut  the  coat  according  to  their 
cloth. 

Now  if  we  look  beyond  the  Aryan  frontiers,  and 
examine  such  dialects  as,  for  instance,  the  Hawaian, 
we  see  the  same  state  of  thing.  We  find  that  even  the 
simplest  distinction,  that  between  hard  and  soft  con- 
tact, has  not  yet  been  achieved.  A  Hawaian,  as  we 
saw,  not  only  finds  it  extremely  difScult  to  distin- 
guish between  h  and  i;  he  likewise  fails  to  perceive 
any  diflference  between  k  and  ^,  t  and  d^  p  and  h. 
The  same  applies  to  other  Polynesian  languages.  In 
Finnish  the  distinction  between  fc,  f ,  p,  and  ^,  d,  6,  is 
of  modem  date,  and  due  to  foreign  influence.  The 
Finnish  itself  recognises  no  such  distinction  in  the 
formation  of  its  roots  and  vocables,  whereas  in  cog- 
nate dialects,  such  as  Hungarian,  that  distinction 
has  been  folly  developed  (Boiler,  Die  Finnischen 
Spracheriy  p.  12). 

Secondly,  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  languages  we 
find  an  uncertainty  between  the  hard  checks  and  their 
corresponding  hard  breaths.  We  find  the  New  Zea- 
land jpoe,  ball,  pronounced  foe  in  Tonga,*  just  as  we 
find  the  Sanskrit  pati  represented  in  Gothic  by 
fath-s. 

The  introduction  of  the  difierences  of  articulation 
in  more  highly  developed  languages  had  an  object. 
As  new  conceptions  craved  expression,  the  phonetic 
organs  were  driven  to  new  devices,  which  gradually 
assumed  a  more  settled,  traditional,  typical  form.  It 
is  possible  to  speak  without  labials,  it  is  possible  to 
say  a  great  deal  in  a  language  which  has  but  seven 
consonants,  just  as  it  is  possible  for  a  mollusc  to  eat 

•  Hale,  Polynesian  Grammarf  p.  232. 
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without  lipSy  and  to  eujoj  life  without  either  limgB  or 
liver.  I  believe  there  was  a  far  far  distant  time  when 
the  Aryan  nations  (if  we  may  then  call  them  so)  had 
no  aspirates  at  all.  A  very  imperfect  alphabet  will 
suffice  for  the  lower  states  of  thought  and  speech ; 
but,  with  the  progress  of  the  mind,  a  corresponding 
development  will  take  place  in  the  articulation  and 
specification  of  letters.  Some  dialects,  as  we  saw, 
never  arrived  at  more  than  one  set  of  aspirates,  others 
ignored  them  altogether,  or  lost  them  again  in  the 
course  of  time.  But  I  believe  it  can  be  proved  that 
before  the  Aryan  nations,  such  as  we  know  them, 
separated,  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  had  elaborated 
a  threefold  modification  of  the  consonantal  checkai 
The  Aryans,  before  they  separated,  had,  for  instance^ 
three  roots,  which  in  Sanskrit  appear  as  tar,  dar,  and 
dhar,  differing  chiefly  by  their  initial  oonsonants 
which  represent  three  varieties  of  dental  contact. 
Tar  meant  to  cross,  dar,  to  tear,  dhar,  to  hold.  Now 
although  we  may  not  know  exactly  how  the  Atyanfl 
before  their  separation  pronounced  these  three  letters, 
the  t^  d,  and  dh,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  kept 
them  distinct.  That  distinction  was  kept  up  in  SaniB- 
krit  by  means  of  the  hard,  the  soft,  and  the  aspirated 
soft  contact,  but  it  might  have  been  achieved  eqnally 
well  by  the  hard,  the  soft,  and  the  aspirated  haid 
contact,  ty  dy  th,  or  by  the  hard  and  soft  ooniacti 
together  with  the  dental  breathing.  The  great  point 
was  to  have  three  distinct  utterances  for  three  dis- 
tinct, though  possibly  cognate,  expressions.  Now,  if 
the  same  three  roots  coexisted  in  Greek,  they  wonld 
there,  as  the  soft  aspirates  are  wanting,  appear  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  tar  {terma,  ter-minui),  iar 
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(dSrmay  skin),  Bxid  thavy  neyer  as  dhar.^  But  what 
would  happen  if  the  same  three  roots  had  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Bomans,  who  had  never  realised  the  existence 
of  aspirates  at  all  ?  It  is  clear  that  in  their  language 
the  distinctions  so  carefully  elaborated  at  first,  and  so 
successfully  kept  up  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  would  be 
lost.  Dar  and  Tar  might  be  kept  distinct,  but  the 
third  variety,  whether  dha/r  or  thar,  would  either  be 
merged,  or  assume  a  different  form  altogether. 

Let  us  see  what  happened  in  the  case  of  tar,  dar, 
and  dhar.  Instead  of  three,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  other 
Aryan  languages  have  fixed  two  roots  only,  tar  and 
dar,  replacing  dhar  by  hhar,  or  some  other  radical. 
Thus  tar,  to  cross,  has  produced  in  Sanskrit  tar  man, 
point,  tiras,  through;  in  Greek  ter-ma,  end;  in 
Latin  ter-minvs,  and  trans,  through ;  in  Old  Norse, 
thro-m,  edge,  thairh,  through ;  in  Old  High-German 
dru-m,  end,  durh,  through.  Bar,  to  burst,  to  break, 
to  tear,  exists  in  Sanskrit  drin&ti,  in  Greek  delrd,  I 
skin  ;  dirma,  skin ;  Gothic  tairan,  to  tear ;  Old  High- 
German  zeran.  But  though  traces  of  the  third  root 
dhar  may  be  found  here  and  there,  for  instance  in 
Persian  Ddrayavus,  Darius,  i.e.  the  holder  or  sus- 
tainer  of  the  empire,  in  Zend  dere,  Old  Persian  dar, 
to  hold,  that  root  has  disappeared  in  most  of  the 
other  Aryan  dialects. 

The  same  has  happened  even  when  there  were  only 

*  The  possible  corruption  of  ^A,  dh,  bh^  into  kh,  th^ph,  has  been  ex- 
plained  by  Curtius  {G.  E.  ii.  17),  under  the  supposition  that  the  second 
element  of  yA,  dk,  hh^  is  the  spiritus  asper,  a  supposition  which  is  un- 
tenable (Briicke,  p.  84).  But  even  if  the  transition  of  gh  into  kh  were 
phonetic^j  possible,  it  has  never  been  proved  that  Greek  ever  passed 
through  the  phonetic  phase  of  Sanskrit.  See  also  the  interesting  obser- 
Tationi  of  Qrassmann,  in  Kuhn*s  Zeitschr\ft,  zii.  p.  106. 
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two  roots  to  distinguisli.  The  two  verbs,  dadftmi, 
I  give,  and  dadh&mi,  I  place,  were  kept  diatixicb  in 
Sanskrit  by  means  of  their  initials.  In  Greek  the 
same  distinction  was  kept  up  between  (ZC-cZd-mt,  I 
give,  and  tithemiy  I  place :  and  a  new  distinction  was 
added,  namely,  the  e  and  the  o.  In  Zend  the  two 
roots  ran  together,  da  meaning  both  to  give  and  to 
placCy  or  to  makey  besides  eZa,  to  know.  ThiB  is 
clearly  a  defect.  In  Latin  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  roots  dd  and  dhd^  because 
the  Bomans  had  no  aspirated  dentals ;  but  such  was 
the  good  sense  of  the  Romans  that,  when  thej  felt 
that  they  could  not  efficiently  keep  the  two  roots 
apart,  they  kept  only  one,  dwrCy  to  give,  and  replaced 
the  other  dare^  to  place  or  to  make,  by  different 
verbs,  such  as  ponercy  facere.  That  the  Bomans 
possessed  both  roots  originally,  we  can  see  in  such 
words  as  credo,  credidi,  which  corresponds  to  Sanskrit 
«rad-dadhfimi,  «rad-dadhau,^  but  where  the  dk 
has  of  course  lost  its  aspiration  in  Latin.  In  ecndere 
and  abdere  likewise  the  radical  element  is  dhd^  to 
place,  while  in  reddoy  I  give  back,  do  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  dare,  to  give.  In 
Gothic,  on  the  contrary,  the  root  dd,  to  give,  wu 
surrendered,  and  dhd  only  was  preserved,  though  of 
course,  under  the  form  of  dd. 

Such  losses,  however,  though  they  could  be  re- 
medied, and  have  been  remedied  in  languages  which 
had  not  developed  the  aspirated  varieties  of  con- 
sonantal articulation,  were  not  submitted  to  hy 
Gothic  and  the  other  Low  and  High  G-erman  tribes 

*  Sanskrit  dh  appears  as  Latin  d  in  mctfiM^Sk.  madhyiiOiicfc 
fUffos  or  fiiaa-oSf  meri-dics  « lua-r^j^pia. 
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without  an  eflTort  to  counteract  them.  The  Teutonic 
tribes,  as  we  saw,  were  without  real  aspirates,  but  in 
taking  possession  of  the  phonetic  inheritance  of  their 
Aryan,  not  Indian,  forefathers,  they  retained  the 
consciousness  of  the  threefold  variety  of  their  con- 
sonantal checks,  and  they  tried  to  meet  this  three- 
fold claim  as  best  they  could.  Aspirates,  whether 
hard  or  soft,  they  had  none.  Hence,  where  Sanskrit 
had  fixed  on  soft,  Greek  on  hard  aspirates,  Grothic, 
like  Latin,  like  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  tongues,  pre- 
ferred the  corresponding  soft  checks  ;  High-Grerman 
the  corresponding  hard  checks.  High-German  ap- 
proached to  Greek,  in  so  far  as  both  agreed  on 
hard  consonants  ;  Gothic  approached  to  Sanskrit,  in 
so  far  as  both  agreed  on  soft  consonants.  But  none 
borrowed  from  the  other,  none  was  before  or  after 
the  other.  All  four,  according  to  my  view  of  dialec- 
tic growth,  must  be  taken  as  national  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  type  or  idea. 

So  far  all  would  be  easy  and  simple.  But  now  we 
have  to  consider  the  common  Aryan  words  which  in 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  in  fact,  in  all  the  Aryan  languages, 
begin  with  soft  and  hard  checks.  "What  could  the 
Goths  and  the  High-Germans  do  P  They  had  really 
robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  High-Germans  had 
spent  their  hard,  the  Goths  their  soft  checks,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  aspirates.  The  soft  checks 
of  the  Goths,  g^  dy  6,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  gh, 
dh,  bh,  were  never  meant,  and  could  not  be  allowed, 
to  run  together  and  be  lost  in  the  second  series  of 
soft  consonants  which  the  Hindus,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  other  Aryan  nations  kept  distinct  from  gh^  dhy 
hhy  and  expressed  by  g,  d,  b.    These  two  series  were 

U.  Q 
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felt  to  be  distinct  by  the  Goths  and  the  High- 
Germans,  quite  as  much  as  bj  the  Hindns  and 
Greeks ;  and  while  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  nations 
submitted  to  the  aspirates  ghy  dh,  bh,  being  merged 
in  the  real  medisB  g,  d,  h,  remedying  the  mischief  as 
best  they  could,  the  Goths,  guided  by  a  ¥dsh  to  keep 
distinct  what  must  be  kept  distinct,  fixed  the  second 
series,  the  g,  rZ,  &'s  in  their  national  utterance  as  I,  ^ 
p.  Sti*ange  as  this  may  seem,  the  process  is  repeated 
at  the  present  day  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  when 
people  wishing  to  pronounce  ^,  c2,  6,  pronounce  in 
reality  hy  t,  p.  But  then  the  same  pressure  was  felt 
once  more,  for  there  was  the  same  necessity  of  main- 
taining an  outward  distinction  between  their  k,  i,  p's 
and  that  third  series,  which  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek 
had  been  fixed  on  2r,  t,  p.  Here  the  Gothic  nations 
were  driven  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  expedient ; 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  the  third  series  both 
from  the  (/,  dy  6's  and  ky  ty  p's,  which  they  had  used 
up,  they  had  to  employ  the  corresponding  hazd 
breaths,  the  ft,  thy  and/. 

The  High-German  tribes  passed  through  nearly 
the  same  straits.  What  the  Greeks  took  for  hard 
aspirates  they  had  taken  for  hard  tenues.  Having 
spent  their  k,  ty  p%  they  were  driven  to  adopt  the 
breaths,  the  c/i,  z,  /,  as  the  second  variety ;  while^ 
when  the  third  variety  came  to  be  expressed,  nothing 
remained  but  the  medics,  which,  however,  in  tlie 
literary  documents  accessible  to  us,  have,  in  tbe 
guttural  and  labial  series,  been  constantly  replsMd 
by  the  Gothic  h  and  /,  causing  a  partial  confiuion 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

This    phonetic    process  which  led   the    HindQi^ 
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Greeks,  Goihs,  and  Germans  to  a  settlement  of  their 
respective  consonantal  systems  might  be  represented 
as  follows.  The  aspirates  are  indicated  by  I.,  the 
mediae  by  11.,  the  teimes  by  m.,  the  breaths  by 
IV.:— 


I. 

1  Sanskrit  .  gh    dh    bh 

< 

II. 

^Gothic     .     g    d    b 

II. 
g    d    b 

in. 
k    t    p 

III. 
k    t    p 

IV. 

h    th  f^ 

I. 
Greek    .    .     %  ^  ^ 

k 

III. 
t    p 

11. 

g    d    b 

ni. 
High-German  k    t    p 

(g)t 

II. 

I  d    (b)f 

r 

IV. 

ch  z     f 

Let  us  now  examine  one  or  two  more  of  these 
clusters  of  treble  roots,  like  dhar,  dar^  tor,  and  see 
how  they  burst  forth  under  different  climates  from 
the  soil  of  the  Aryan  languages. 

There  are  three  roots,  all  beginning  with  a  gut- 
tural and  ending  with  the  vocalised  r.  In  the  ab- 
stract they  may  be  represented  as  KAE,  GAE, 
KHAR  (or  GHAR).  In  Sanskrit  we  meet  first  of  all 
with  GHAR,  which  soon  sinks  down  to  HAR,  a 
root  of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  a  great  deal  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  growth  of  mythological 
ideas,  but  which  for  the  present  we  may  define  as 
meaning  to  glitter,  to  be  bright,  to  be  happy,  to 
bum,  to  be  eager.  In  Greek  this  root  appears  in 
chaireiny  to  rejoice,  Ac. 

Gothic,  following  Sanskrit  as  far  as  it  could,  fixed 
the  same  root  as  GAR,  and  formed  from  it  geiroy 
desire;  gairan  and  gaimjany  to  desire,  to  yearn — 

Q  2 
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derivatives  which,  though  they  seem  to  have  taken 
a  sense  almost  the  contrary  of  that  of  the  Greek 
c  ^haireiriy  find  valuable  analogies  in  the  Sanskrit 
haryati,  to  desire,  &c.^  The  High-Grerman,  fol- 
lowing Greek  as  far  as  possible,  formed  kiriy  desire ; 
kemiy  desiring,  &c.  So  much  for  the  history  of  one 
root  in  the  four  representative  languages,  in  San- 
skrit, Greek,  Gothic,  and  High-German. 

We  now  come  to  a  second  root,  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  GAR,  to  shout,  to  praise.  There  ia  no 
diflBculty  in  Greek.  Greek  had  not  spent  its  mediie, 
and  therefore  exhibits  the  same  root  with  the  same 
consonants  as  Sanskrit,  in  gerys,  voice;  geryd,  I 
proclaim.  But  what  was  Gothic  to  do,  and  the  lan- 
guages which  follow  Gothic,  Low-German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  Norse?  Having  spent  their  mediee  on 
ghary  they  must  fall  back  on  their  tenues,  and  henos 
the  Old  Norse  kalian  to  call,^  but  not  the  A.S.  galatif 
to  yell.  The  name  for  crane  is  derived  in  Greek 
from  the  same  root,  geranosy  meaning  literally  the 
shouter.  In  Anglo-Saxon  cran  and  Norse  Krane  we 
find  the  corresponding  tenuis.  Lastly,  the  High- 
German,  having  spent  its  tenuis,  has  to  fall  back  on 
its  guttural  breath;  hence  O.H.G.  cliaUSn^  to  calli 
and  chrdnohy  crane. 

The  third  root,  EAE,  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  well 
as  in  Greek  with  its  guttural  tenuis.  There  is  ia 
Sanskrit  kar,  to  make,  to  achieve;  kratn,  power, 
&c.;  in  Greek  kraind,  I  achieve;  and  kratya,  strmig; 
kdrtosy  strength.     Gothic  having  dispose<l  both  of  its 


'  See  Curtius,  GricchUche  Etymclogie^  i.  166,  and  OtjeetioBii  iM 
ii.  313. 

■  liOltner,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xi.  p.  166. 
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media  and  tenuis,  has  to  employ  its  guttural  breath 
to  represent  the  third  series;  hence  hardus,  hard, 
i.e.  strong.  The  High-German,  which  naturally 
would  have  recourse  to  its  unemployed  media,  pre- 
fers in  the  guttural  series  the  Gtothic  breath,  giving 
us  harti  instead  of  gartiy  and  thereby  causing,  in  a 
limited  sphere,  that  very  disturbance  the  avoidance 
of  which  seems  to  be  the  secret  spring  of  the  whole 
process  of  the  so-called  Dislocation  of  Consonants, 
or  Lautverschiebung. 

Again,  there  are  in  Sanskrit  three  roots  ending  in 
u,  and  differing  from  each  other  merely  by  the  three 
dental  initials,  dh,  d,  and  t.  There  is  dhu  (dhu)^ 
to  shake ;  du,  to  bum ;  and  tu,  to  grow.^ 

The  first  root,  dhu,  produces  in  Sanskrit  dhu-no- 
mi,  I  shake;  dhu-ma,  smoke  (what  is  shaken  or 
whirled  about);  dhu-li,  dust.  In  Greek  the  same 
root  yields  thyo,  to  rush,  as  applied  to  rivers,  storms, 
and  the  passions  of  the  mind ;  thyella^  storm ;  thym6sy 
wrath,  spirit;  in  Latin, /umi6«,  smoke. 

In  Gothic  the  Sanskrit  aspirate  dh  is  represented 
by  d;  hence  daunsy  vapour,  smell.  In  Old  High- 
German  the  Greek  aspirate  th  is  represented  by  t; 
hence  tunsL  storm. 

The  second  root,  du,  meaning  to  burn,  both  in  a 
material  and  moral  sense,  yields  in  Sanskrit  dava, 
conflagration;  davathu,  inflammation,  pain;  in 
Greek  daid,  dedaumaiy  to  bum  ;  d^e,  misery.  Under 
its  simple  form  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
other  Aryan  dialects;  but  in  a  secondary  form  it 
may  be  recognised  in  Gothic  tundnariy  to  light;  Old 
High-German,   ziinden;    English,    tinder.     Another 

•  See  Curtiufl,  Grischische  EtymdoffU,  i.  224,  196,  192. 
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Sanskrit  root,  du,  to  move  about,  has  as  yet  been 
met  with  in  Sanskrit  grammarians  only.  But^  be- 
sides the  participle  dun  a,  mentioned  by  them,  there 
is  the  participle  dnta^  a  messenger,  one  who  is 
moved  or  sent  about  on  business,  and  in  this  sense 
the  root  du  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  Gothic 
taujariy  German  zaueny  to  do  quickly,  to  speed  an 
act. 

The  third  root,  tu,  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  taviti, 
he  grows,  he  is  strong;  in  tavas,  strong;  tavisha, 
strong;  tuvi  (in  comp.),  strong;  in  Greek^  as  ia^s, 
great.  The  Latin  totus  has  been  derived  from  tiie 
same  root,  though  not  without  difficulty.  The  Um- 
brian  and  Oscan  words  for  city,  on  the  contraiy, 
certainly  came  from  that  root,  tuta,  tota,  from  which 
tuticiis  in  meddix  tuiiciiSy^^  town  magistrate.  In 
Lettish,  tauta  is  people;  in  Old  Lish,  tuath.^^  In 
Gothic  we  have  thiuday^^  people ;  thiudisk-s,  belonging 
to  the  people,  theodisc^s;  thivdiskSj  etknikds;  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  th€6ny  to  grow;  iheSd  and  thedditCy 
people ;  gdhedd,  language  (il  volgare).  The  High- 
German,  which  looks  upon  Sanskrit  t  and  Grothic  ik 
as  c2,  possesses  the  same  word,  as  diot^  people,  diuiitCy 
popularis;  hence  Devtschy  German,  and  deuien^  to 
t»xplain,  lit.  to  Germanize. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  process,  as  heze  ex- 
plained, there  was  no  transition  of  one  letter  into 
another ;  no  gradual  strengthening,  no  gradual  decay, 

'•  Anfrooht  \ind  Kirchhoff,  Die  Umhrischen  SpraehdenknuUer^  i. 
p.  155  ;  Kuhii,  Z'iffichnft,  vii.  166.  See,  for  a  new  interpratatioo  of 
meddix,  Corsscn,  in  Knlm's  Zcitschr{ft,  xi.  332. 

"  Lottner,  Kuhn's  Zeiischr{flf  yii.  ICG. 

'*  Grimm,  Deutsche  Gniinmatih,  first  part,  3rd  edition,  1840, 
UDg,  p.  X.     '  Ej.'ciirs  iih  r  Germanisch  und  Dcnfsck.* 
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as  Grimm  supposes."  From  the  very  beginning 
different  branches  of  the  Aryoji  family  fixed  the 
three  cardinal  points  of  the  common  phonetic  hori- 
zon differently.  While  the  Hindus  fixed  their  East 
on  the  gh,  dh,  and  bh,  the  Low-Germans  fixed  it 
on  the  gy  d,  and  h,  the  High-Germans  on  ft,  t^  p. 
All  the  rest  was  only  a  question  of  what  the  French 
call  s^orienter.  It  would  follow,  if  not  of  necessity,  at 
least  according  to  intelligible  principles.  To  make 
my  meaning  more  distinct,  and  to  impress  Grimm's 
Law  once  for  all  upon  your  memory,  I  shall  use  a 
familiar  illustration,  and  ask  you  to  recall  to  your 
mind  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  three  legs  on  one 
body,  one  leg  kneelinti^  towards  England,  the  other 
towards  Scotland,  the  third  towards  Ireland.  Let 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  represent  the  throe 
varieties  of  consonantal  contact ;  then  Sanskrit  would 
bow  its  first  knee  to  England  (dh),  its  second  to  Ire- 
land {(l),  its  third  to  Scotland  (t) ;  Gothic  would  bow 
its  first  knee  to  Ireland  (d),  it^  second  to  Scotland 
(f),  its  third  to  England  (th) ;  Old  High-German 
would  bow  its  first  knee  to  Scotland  (<),  its  second  to 
England  (//i),  its  third  to  Ireland  (d).  The  three 
languages  would  thus  exhibit  three  different  aspects 
of  the  three  points  of  the  phonetic  horizon ;  we 
should  not  have,  according  to  Grimm's  simile,  one 

"  Grimra  supposes  these  changes  to  Imvo  bocn  very  gmdual.  Ho 
fixen  the  beginning  of  the  first  change  (the  Gothic)  alwut  the  second  half 
of  tht<  first  century  after  Christ,  and  supposes  that  it  was  carried  through 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  More  towanJs  tho  West  of  Europe, 
ho  says,  it  may  have  commenced  even  at  an  earlier  time,  and  have  been 
pucceeded  by  the  second  change  (the  Old  High-Gorman),  the  beginning 
of  which  is  difficult  to  fix,  though  wo  see  it  developed  in  the  seventh 
century.' — GetekiehU  der  Deutxhtn  Sprache,  i.  437. 
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three-spoked  wheel  moving  round  fix)m  point  to 
pointy  but  three  concentric  wheels  fixed  each  from 
the  beginning  in  its  own  position. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  point  becanse  I  feel 
convinced,  that  however  important  the  facts  may  be 
which  have  been  arranged  under  the  name  of  Grrimm's 
Law,  a  true  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  underlie 
these  facts  is  more  important  still.     Nothing  has 
caused  so  much  confusion  as  the  vague  way  in  which 
these  changes  have  been  spoken  of,  even  by  Bcholars 
who  generally  think  deliberately  and  speak  cautiously. 
I  am  not  so  pedantic  as  to  consider  it  necessaiy  to 
protest  against  the  statement  that  Greek  t  becomes 
Gothic  thy  and  Gothic  th  becomes  Old  High-German 
dy  as  long  as  such  a  statement  is  used  simply  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.     But  when  such  phrases  are  taken 
literally,  and  when  the  change  of  Greek  rptif  into 
Gothic  thraisy  and  Old  High-German  drei  is  repre- 
sented as  an  historical  process,  it  is  high  time  indeed 
to  protest.  Why  have  all  accurate  scholars  so  strongly 
protested  against  looking  upon  Sanskrit  as  the  motlier 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  if  Greek  or  Latin  or  Sanskrit 
may  be  represented  as  the  mother  of  Gothic?    Is 
Gothic  to  be  treated  as  a  more  modem  language  than 
Sanskrit  or  Greek  or  Latin,  because  we  happen  to 
know  it  only  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era?    And 
again,  is  Old  High-German  to  be  treated  as  a  more 
modem  dialect  than  Gothic,  because  its  literature 
dates  from  the  eighth  century  only?    Are  all  the  les- 
sons of  Greek  scholarship  to  be  thrown  away  when 
we  approach  the  dialects  of  German?     No  Greek 
scholar  would  now  venture  to  derive  Attic  from  Doric 
or  Doric  from  Attic ;  nor  would  he  allow  the  existence 
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of  a  nniform  Greek  language,  a  kind  of  pre-Homeric 
Ko»^,  from  which  the  principal  dialects  of  Greece 
were  derived.  Why,  then,  should  we  mete  a  different 
measure  to  German  dialects,  such  as  Low-German, 
High-German,  and  Scandinavian?  If  it  would  be 
considered  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Science 
of  Language  to  derive  Attic  riaaaps?  from  Doric 
rhoptSy  or  even  Doric  rhopes  from  .SJolic  iricavpesy 
why  should  Old  High-German  drd  be  treated  as  the 
degenerate  descendant  of  Gothic  thrais  ? 

I  know  there  is  one  very  plausible  argument  which 
is  always  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  the  changes  from  d  to  t  and  from  t  to  z  were 
historical  changes,  following  each  other  in  regular 
succession,  and  that  the  first  change  from  the  classi- 
cal to  the  Gothic  stage  took  place  about  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  the  second 
change  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Old  High-German 
stage  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  It  is  said 
that  the  name  of  Strassburg  occurs  in  Gregory  of 
Tours  **  (died  594)  as  Stratahurgum;  in  the  (Jeographer 
of  Ravenna,**  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
as  Stratishurgo;  whereas,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  has 
been  changed  into  Strazpuruc.  It  is  supposed,  there- 
fore, that,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  third  change  took  place,  all 
mediae  becoming  tenuesy  all  tenue^  becoming  aspiratce^ 
and  aD  aspiratm  medice.  Now  does  anybody  really 
believe  that,  some  day  or  other,  the  people  of  Strass- 
burg  became  aware  that  they  called  their  town  no 
longer  Stratahurgum  but  Strazpuruc^  and  that  accord- 
ingly they  changed  the  name  in  all  official  documents? 

»•  mu.  Franc  ix.  86 ;  x.  16.  •»  231,  7  ;  232,  2. 
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Is  there  not  a  much  more  simple  explanation,  viz. 
that  about  the  eighth  century  the  High-German  races 
became  politically  more  preponderant  in  G^ermany, 
whereas  the  Low-German  tribes,  the  Gk)thsand  Saxons, 
in  particular,  disappeared  more  and  more  from  the 
political  and  literary  stage?     These  High-Grerman 
races,  during  their  intercourse  with  their  Low-German 
neighbours  and  enenj^ies,  had  naturally  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  when  they  pronounced  t,  d,  z,  their 
neighbours  pronounced  d,  th,  t,  and  the  same  in  the 
guttural  and  labial  series.    Under  such  circumstances 
a  kind  of  habit  became  established,  which  led  the 
speakers  of  High-German  to  replace  without  any 
conscious  effort  the  sounds  of  Low-German  by  tbe 
corresponding  sounds  of  High-G«rman,  and  vice  vend. 
We  can  watch  the  same  curious  process  even  now, 
when  we  try  to  sx)eak  a  foreign  language,  and  par- 
ticularly when,  wliile  speaking  High-German,  we 
try  to  express  ourselves  in  Low-German.**    Gerlsin 
phonetic  rules  become  established  in  our  mind,  which 
we  obey  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  which  we  KB 
inclined  to  follow  even  in  cases  where,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  they  may  not  apply.     Thus,  if  the  ffi^ 
German  tribes  of  the  Frankish  empire  had  once 
become  impressed.  Avith  the  general  idea,  that  where 
their  Low-German  predecessors  or  neighbours  said 
k,  t,  p,  g,  d,  b,  h,  th,  f,  they  always  said  ch,  fe,  (  h, 
t,  p,  g,d,  b,  nothing  was  more  natiiral  than  that  thfij 
should  apply  the  same  rule  to  foreign  words  which  they 
hccard  either  from  their  Low-German  compatriots  or 


'*  A  child  which  pronounced  all  re  ns  /*8  was  taught  after  nim 
how  to  pronounce  tho  r.    Th©  result  was,  that  it  prononnoed  iwwoiv 
which  ToaVy  bogan  with  /  with  r,  SAying  ron^  iDStoad  of  hng,  A& 
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from  the  Eoman  provincials.     Over  and  over  again 
thej  had  observed  that,  where  in  Low-German  there 
was  a  t,  there  was  in  their  own  language  a  z ;  there- 
fore, when  they  received  a  foreign  word  like  Strata- 
burguniy  they  at  once  received  it  on  the  same  terms 
and  changed  Strata  to  Strdz.     The  second  word  was 
really  German,  and  it  would  therefore   at  once  be 
replaced  by  the  High-German  purv/c.      The   same 
process  is  repeated  in  many  foreign  words  which  Old 
High-Grerman  borrowed  either  directly  from  Latin 
or  indirectly  from  Low-German.'^    Thus  jxmdus  is  in 
Gothic  pundy   in  O.H.G.  phunt ;    etruipiy   G.  sinapy 
O.H.G.  senaf;    persicumy   O.H.G.  pher»ichy   cuprum y 
O.H.G.    chuphar ;    strata,    O.H.G.    strazn ;    Turicumy 
O.H.G.    Zurich;    tegulay    O.H.G.    ziegaly  &c.      It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose,  that  these  foreign 
words  should  all  have  passed  through  a  Gothic  chan- 
nel before  they  reached  Old  High-German.     Such  a 
view  would  be  necossar}'  only  if  we  looked  upon  Old 
High  German  as  the  offspring  of  Gothic.    All  that  is 
really  required  for  the  explanation  of  the  change  of 
Latin  words  in  Old  High-German  is  to  admit  that  the 
High-Germans  possessed  a  phonetic  sentiment  which 
would  lead  them  at  once  to  translate  anv  foreijrn  t 
by  f,  d  by  t,  th  by  d,  and  which   therefore  would 
make  them  adopt  Strataburgum  as  Strazpuntc  with- 
out a  moment's  thought  as  to  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally a  Latin  or  a  Low-German  word,  being  satisfied 
that, before  it  should  enter  into  High-German,  it  would 
have  to  submit  to  the  same  rules  to  which  all  other 
words  seemed  to  have  submitted. 

"  8c*  W.  Wackcmagel,  Die  Umdeuifchung  fremdw  'Frbrter.    Basel, 
1862. 
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And  if  on  these  grounds  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
consonantal  system  in  High-German  had  become 
settled  long  before  the  seventh  centniy^I  feel  equally 
certain  that  the  consonantal  system  of  Gothic  does 
not  date  from  the  first  century  of  our  era.  We  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  what  is  called  the  classical 
system,  or  the  first  stage  in  Grimm's  Law,  prevailed 
at  any  time  in  Gothic.  The  interesting  researches 
of  Dr.  W.  Thomson  ^  have  at  all  events  established 
this  fact,  that  at  a  much  earlier  period,  when  we  see 
Low-German  dialects,  in  some  respects  more  primi- 
tive than  Gothic,  reflected  on  the  surfiEkce  of  the 
Finnish  language,  their  consonantal  system  was  the 
same  as  at  the  time  of  Ulfilas. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  words  which  fonn  the 
common  property  of  the  Aryan  nations,  and  which 
existed  in  some  form  or  other  before  Sanskrit  was 
Sanskrit,  Greek  Greek,  and  Gothic  Gothic    Some 
of  them  have  not  only  the  same  radical,  but  likewiw 
the  same  formative  or  derivative  elements  in  all  tho 
Aryan   languages.     These  are,  no  doubt>  the  most 
interesting,  because  they  belong  to  the  earliest  stsgei 
of  Arj'an  speech,  not  only  by  their  material,  bot 
likewise  by  their  workmanship.      Such  a  wori  tf 
motheTy  for  instance,  has  not  only  the  same  root  in 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Slavonic,  and  Gdti^ 
namely,  the  root  mdy  but  likewise  the  same  derivitivB 
iavy^^  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  tbe 
English  motlier  we  are  handling  the  same  word  lAiA 


•*  Uhtr  den  Einfluss  dcr  Gertnanischen  Spraeken   oi/ 
iMj^mvhcn.     IliUle,  1870,  p.  124. 

"  Sk.  mAt&;  Greok  ti^nnpi  Lat.  mater;  0.  H.  O.  «ii0^;  ^^ 
fruit i;  Lith.  moti;  Uaelic,  nuithair. 
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in  ages  commonly  called  prehistoricy  but  in  reality  as 
historical  as  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the  more  distant 
times  of  the  Vedic  Rishis,  was  framed  to  express 
the  original  conception  of  genitrix.  But  there  are 
other  words  which,  though  they  differ  in  their  deri- 
yative  elements,  are  identical  in  their  roots  and  in 
their  meanings,  so  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  though 
they  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
Aryans,  in  exactly  that  form  in  which  they  are  found 
in  Greek  or  Sanskrit,  they  are  nevertheless  mere 
dialectic  varieties,  or  modern  modifications  of  earlier 
words.  Thus  star  is  not  exactly  the  same  word  as 
gtellay  nor  stella  the  same  as  the  Sk.  t&rd;  yet  these 
words  show  that,  previous  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Aryan  tongues,  the  root  star,  to  strew,  was  applied  to 
the  stars,  as  strewing  about  or  sprinkling  forth  their 
sparkling  light.  In  that  sense  we  find  the  stars 
called  stri,  plural  staras,  in  the  Veda.  The  Latin 
stella  stands  for  stenda,  and  means  a  little  star ;  the 
Gothic  stair-nd  is  a  new  feminine  derivative ;  and 
the  Sanskrit  t&rS,  has  lost  its  initial  «.  As  to  the 
Greek  aster,  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  as,  to  shoot,  and  to  mean  the  shooters  of 
rays,  the  darters  of  light ;  but  it  can,  with  greater 
plausibility,  be  claimed  for  the  same  family  as  the 
Sanskrit  star. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  very  word  star 
violates  the  law  which  we  are  going  to  examine, 
though  all  philologists  agree  that  it  is  a  law  that 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  But,  as  in  other 
sciences,  so  in  the  science  of  language,  a  law  is  not 
violated,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  confirmed,  by  excep- 
tions of  which  a  rational  explanation  can  be  given. 
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Now  the  fact  is,  that  Grimm's  law  is  most  strictly 
enforced  on  all  initial  consonants,  mnch  less  so  on 
medial  and  final  consonants.  Bat  whenever  the 
tenuis  is  preceded  at  the  beginning  of  words  or  syl- 
lables by  an  s,  h,  or  f,  these  letters  protect  the  k,  t^ 
X),  and  guard  it  against  the  execution  of  the  law. 
Thus  the  root  std  does  not  become  sthd  in  Gk>ihic ; 
nor  does  the  t  at  the  end  of  nocUis  become  ihy  night 
being  iiald  in  Gothic.  On  the  same  gronnd,  «l  in 
star  and  stella  could  not  appear  in  Gothic  as  th^  but 
remain  st  as  in  staimS, 

In  selecting  a  few  words  to  illustrate  each  of  the 
nine  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  of  consonants  has 
taken  place,  I  shall  confine  myself,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  words  occurring  in  English ;  and  I  have  to 
observe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Anglo-Saxon  stands 
throughout  on  the  same  step  as  Gothic.     Consonanti 
in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words  are  liable  to 
various  disturbing  influences,  and  I  shall  therefiie 
dwell  chiefly  on  the  changes  of  initial  consonants. 

Let  us  begin  with  words  which  in  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  begin  with  the  soft  g,  d,  and  b.  If 
the  same  words  exist  in  Sanskrit,  what  should  «9 
expect  instead  of  them  ?  Clearly  the  aspirates  |^ 
dh,  bh,  but  never  g,  d,  b,  or  k,  t,  p.  In  Greek  wb 
expect  X9  ^f  ^*  ^T^  the  other  languages  there  can  be 
no  change,  because  they  ignore  the  distinction  be- 
tween aspirates  and  soft  checks,  except  the  lAtiiif 
which  fluctuates  between  soft  checks  and  guttanl 
and  labial  spiritus. 

I.     KH,  Greek  x  ;  Sanskrit  gli,  h  ;  Latin  h,  £ 

G,  Gothic  g;  Latin  gv,  g,  v ;  Celtic  g;  SbvoniogiS' 
K,  Old  Iligh-Geraian  k. 
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The  English  yesterday  is  the  Gothic  gistraj  the 
Anglo-Saxon  gystran  or  gyrstandoeg,  German  gestem. 
The  radical  portion  is  gisy  the  derivative  tra ;  just  as 
in  Latin  hes-^terrmsy  hes  is  the  base,  temus  the  deriva- 
tive. In  heri  the  s  is  changed  to  r,  because  it  stands 
between  two  vowels,  like  gentis,  generis.  Now  in 
Sanskrit  we  look  for  initial  gh,  or  h,  and  so  we  find 
hyas,  yesterday.  In  Greek  we  look  for  x>  and  so  we 
find  chth&.  Old  High-German,  kestre.  In  Persian, 
di-ruz. 

Corresponding  to  gall,  bile,  we  find  Greek  chole, 
Latin /eZ  instead  of  hel.^ 

Similarly  garden,  Goth.  gard-Sj  Greek  chSr^tos,  Latin 
hcT'tuSy  and  cohorsy  cohor-tisy  Slavonic  gradHy^^  as  in 
Nov^arody  Old  High-German  karto. 

Hie  English  goosey  the  A.S.  gSsy  is  the  O.H.G.  kans, 
the  Modem  German  Gans.^^  (It  is  a  general  rule 
in  A.S.  that  n  before  f,  s,  and  "S  is  dropped ;  thus 
Goth.  munth'S^ A.S.  mu^y  mouth;  Latin  denSy  A.S. 
<ofi,  tooth ;  German  ander,  Sk.  an  tar  a,  A.S.  o^ery 
other.)  In  Greek  we  find  cheUy  in  Latin  ansevy  in- 
stead of  hanscTy  in  Sanskrit  hansa,  in  Russian  g%is\ 
in  Bohemian  Tix^Sy  well  known  as  the  name  of  the 
great  reformer  and  martyr. 

n.     TH,  Greek  ^,  ^ ;   Sanskrit  dh  ;  Latin  f. 

D,  Gothic  d  ;  Latin  d,  b  ;  Celtic  d  ;  Slavonic  d. 
T,  Old  High-German  t 

The  English  deety  A.S.  deoTy  Goth.  diuSy  corre- 
spond to  Greek  thery  or  pher;  Latin, /era,  wild  beast; 
O.H.G.  tuyr. 

The  English  to  dare  is  the  Gothic  gadaursauy  the 

»  Lottner,  ZeUtckn/t,  vii.  167.  »»  Grimm,  D,  G.  I  244. 

»  Cortioa.  G,E.l  222. 
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Greek  tharsem  or  tharreinj  the  Sanskrit  dhrisli,  the 
O.Sl.  drizatiy  O.H.G.  tartan.  The  Homeric  Ther- 
sites^^  may  come  from  the  same  root,  meaning  the 
daring  fellow.  Greek,  thrasys,  bold,  is  Lithuanian 
drasus. 

The  English  doom  means  originally  judgment; 
hence,  ^  final  doom/  the  last  judgment ;  Doomsday^ 
the  day  of  judgment.  So  in  Gothic  dom^  is  judg- 
ment, sentence.  If  this  word  exists  in  Greek,  it 
would  be  there  derived  from  a  root  dlid  or  th^ 
(tithemi),  which  means  to  place,  to  settle,  and  from 
which  we  have  at  least  one  derivative  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  namely,  tliemis,  law,  what  is  settled,  then 
the  goddess  of  justice. 

III.     PH,  Greek  <p  ;  Sanskrit  bh ;  Latin  f. 

B,  Gothic  b  ;  Latin  b ;  Celtic  and  Slavonic  b. 
P,  Old  High-German  p. 

^I  am,'  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  beam  and  earn.  J!mi 
comes  from  the  root  a«,  and  stands  for  eo(r)m,  OJf« 
e(r)m,  Gothic  i(s)m,  Sanskrit  asmi.  Beom  is  the 
O.H.G  pi-tiiy  the  modem  German  hiny  the  SanBkrii 
bhav&mi,  the  Greek  phuOy  Latin /ii  in,^^ 

Beech  is  the  Gothic  Idka,  Lat.  faguSy  O.H.6.  pitock^ 
The  Greek  pliegosy  which  is  identically  the  same  trard» 
does  not  mean  beech,  but  oak.  Was  this  change  of 
meaning  accidental,  or  were  there  circamstanceB  bj 
which  it  can  be  explained  ?  Was  phegds  originaUy  the 
name  of  the  oak,  meaning  the  food-tree,  from  phagw^^ 
to  eat?  And  was  the  name  which  originally  belonged 

to  the  oak  (the  Quercus  Esculus)  transferred  to  tii^ 
beech,  after  the  age  of  stone  with  its  fir  trees,  and  tte 

"  CurtiuB,  G,  E.  i.  222. 
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age  of  bronze  with  its  oak  trees,  had  passed  away,^ 
and  the  age  of  iron  and  of  beech  trees  had  dawned  on 
the  shores  of  Eorope  ?  I  hardly  venture  to  say  Yes ; 
yet  we  shall  meet  with  other  words  and  other  changes 
of  meaning  suggesting  similar  idea^,  and  encouraging 
the  stndent  of  language  in  looking  upon  these  words 
as  witnesses  attesting  more  strikingly  than  flints  and 
*  tacfs '  the  presence  of  human  life  and  Aryan  lancruaee 
in  Eorope,  previous  to  ttie  begimiing  ofhistoxy  or  by 
tradition. 

What  is  the  English  brim?^    We  say  a  glass  is 

brim  fully  or  we  fill  our  glasses  to  the  brim,  which 

means  simply  *  to  the  edge.*     We  also  epesk  of  the 

brim  of  a  hat,  the  German  Brame,     Now  originally 

brim  did  not  mean  every  kind  of  edge  or  verge,  but 

only  the  line  which  separates  the  land  from  the  sea. 

It  is  derived  from  the  root  bhrain,  which,  as  it  ought, 

exhibits  bh  in  Sanskrit,  and  means  to  whirl  about, 

applied  to  fire,  such  as  bhrama,  the  leaping  flame, 

or  to  water,  such  asbhrama,  a  whirlpool,  or  to  air, 

such  as  bhrimi,  a  whirlwind.     Now  what  was  called 

ffstus  by  the  Romans,  namely,  the  swell  or  surge  of 

the  sea,  where  the  waves  seemed  to  foam,  to  flame, 

and  to  smoke  (hence  scstuary),  the  same  point  was 

?aDed  by  the  Teutonic  nations  the  whirl,  or  the  brim, 

\fter  meaning  the  border-line  between  land  and  sea, 

t   came  to   mean   any  border,  though   in  the   ex- 

ression,    *fill  your  glasses   to   the  brim,'   we  still 

aagine  to  see  the  original   conception   of  the  sea 

ishing   or  pouring   in^  toward   the   dry  land.     In 

•*  Sir  Charles  LyoU,  Anfitjui/i/  of  Man,  p.  9, 
*»  Kuhn,  Zeit&Lhrift,  vi.  152. 

a.  E 
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Greek  we  liave  a  derivative  verb  phrimdssein,'^  to  toss 
about;  in  lantin  freniOy  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  raging 
or  roaring,  and  perhaps /re>/^,  to  gnash,  are  akin  to 
this  root.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  other  words  of 
a  totally  different  character  must  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  original  conception  of  hhram^  to  whirl,  to  be 
confused,  to  be  rolled  up  together,  namely,  braniblCf 
hroom-y  &LC.^^ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class,  namely,  words 
which  in  Gothic  and  Anglo-Sa;|con  are  pronounced 
with  k,  t,  p,  and  which,  therefore,  in  all  the  other 
Indo-Euroi)ean  languages,  with  the  exception  of  Old 
Iligh-German,  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  g,  d,  b. 

lY.  G,  Sanskrit  g ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic  g ;  Slavonic  g,  z. 
K,  Gothic  k. 
KlI,  Old  High-German  ch. 

(4.)  The  English  com  is  the  Gothic  Tcaum,  SlaTonic 
zrnoy  Lith.  iimia.  In  Latin  we  find  granuTOy  in  Sans- 
krit we  may  compare  grirna,  ground  down,  though 
chiefly  applied  metaphorically  to  what  is  ground 
down  or  destroyed  by  old  age.     O.H.G.  chom. 

The  English  hin  is  Gotliic  huniy  O.H.G.  c&iMiii* 
In  Greek  (jenos,  Latin  getvus^  Sk.  gran  as,  we  have  the 
same  word.  The  English  child  is  in  Old  Saxon  kMf 
the  Greek  g<hios,  ofifspring.  The  English  queem  ia  the 
Gothic  qinoy  or  q*^ti8y  the  Old  Saxon  qtiena,  A.S.  own. 
It  meant  originally,  like  the  Greek  gryn/,**  the  Old 

-*  fip^ixu  and  Pi>6iJLos,  which  are  compared  by  Kuhn,  would  tioIaU 
tlie  law;  thoy  express  principally  the  sound,  for  instance  in  fif^^» 
d^ifipffxdrris,  Curtius,  G.  E.  ii.  109.    Gra^smann,  in  Kiihn*s  Zeitickrift, 

xii.  oa. 

'-■  fJranJr,  sra-te  dc  brouss'iille  dans  le  Berryi  brnyire  i  balai. 
«»  Curiius,  G,  E.  ii.  247. 
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Slavonic  £enay  the  Sanskrit  grani  and  granl,  mother, 
just  as  king,  the  Glerman  konigy  the  O.H.6.  chumne, 
the  A.S.  cyn-ing,  meant  originally,  like  Sk.  jranaka, 
father.** 

The  English  knot  is  the  Old  Norse  kndtr,  the  Latin 
noduSy  which  stands  for  gnodus. 

v.     D,  Sanskrit  d ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic  d. 
T,  Gothic  t. 
TH,  Old  High-German  z. 

(5.)  English  two  is  Gothic  ivm,  O.  H.  G.  zuei.  In 
all  other  languages  we  get  the  initial  soft  d ;  Greek 
dw>y  Latin  duo,  Lith.  duy  Slav,  dva,  Irish  do.  DubivSy 
doubtful,  is  derived  from  duOy  two ;  and  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  by  the  German  Zw&ifel,  Old  High- 
German  zwifaly  Gothic  tveijls. 

English  tree  is  Gothic  triu;  in  Sanskrit  dru,  wood 
and  tree  (d&ru,  a  log).  In  Greek  drys  is  tree,  but 
especially  the  tree,  namely,  the  oak.'®  In  Irish  darach 
and  in  Welsh  derw  the  meaning  of  oak  is  said  to 
preponderate,  though  originally  they  meant  tree  in 
generaL  In  Slavonic  drjevo  we  have  again  the  same 
word  in  the  sense  of  tree.  The  Greek  d6ry  meant 
originally  a  wooden  shaft,  then  a  spear. 

English  timber  is  Gothic  timr  or  timbry  from  which 
iimtjany  to  build.  We  must  compare  it,  therefore, 
with  Greek  demein  to  build,  ddmosy  house,  Lat.  domusy 
Sanskrit,  dam  a,  the  German  Zimmer,  room. 

VI.  B,  Sanskrit  b  or  v ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  b. 
P,  Gothic  p  (scarce). 
PH,  Old  High-German  ph  or  f. 

>*  See  tn/ra,  p.  284. 

**  Schol.  ad  Horn.  H.  xi.  86.     9pvr6fios,  ^vXcrSfior  8pvy  jif  iK^Xow 
9l  vaXoiei  kwh  rev  ^px^toriffov  way  Ziv^pov, 
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(6.)  There  are  few  really  Saxon  words  befpoming 
with  p,  and  there  are  no  words  in  Gothic  beginning 
with  that  letter,  except  foreign  words.  In  Sanskrit, 
too,  the  consonant  that  ought  to  correspond  to  Gothic 
p,  namely  b,  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  an  initial  sound, 
its  place  being  occupied  by  the  labial  spiritns  v. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  class,  i.e.  words  begin- 
ning in  English  and  Gothic  with  aspirates,  or  moie 
properly  with  breathings,  which  necessitate  in  all 
other  Aryan  languages,  except  Old  High-German, 
corresponding  consonants  such  as  k,  t,  p.  In  Old 
High-German  the  law  breaks  down.  We  find  b  and  f 
instead  of  g  and  b,  and  only  in  the  dental  series  the 
media  d  has  been  preserved,  corresponding  to  Sans- 
krit t  and  Gothic  th. 

VII.  E,  Sanskrit  k ;  Greek  k ;  Latin  c,  qu ;  Old  Irish,  c, ch; 
Slavonic  k. 
KH,  Gothic  h,  g  (f).     Sanskrit  h. 
G,  Old  High-German  h  (g,  k). 

(7.)  The  English  heart  is  the  Gothic  hairU.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  Latin  coTj  cordis,  in  Greek  ioniia. 
In  Sanskrit  we  should  expect  krid,  instead  of  which 
we  find  the  irregular  form  hrid.     O.H.G.  her$€L 

The  English  hart,  ccrvus,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
heoroty  the  Old  High-German  hirua.  This  points  to 
Greek  TceraSsy  homed,  from  Jceras,  horn,  and  to  eervut 
in  Latin.  The  same  root  produced  in  Latin  corns, 
Gothic  haurn^  Old  High-German  horn.  In  Sk.  f  irss 
is  head,  «ringa,  horn. 

The  English  who  and  wliat,  though  written  with 
why  are  in  Anglo-Saxon  hva  and  hvwty  in  Grothic  kvoh 
hv6y  hva.    Transliterating  this  into  Sanskrit^  we  get 
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kas,  k&,  kad ;  Latin  quisj  quoe,  qwid;  Greek  Ms  and 

VIII.     T,  Sanskrit  t ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic  t. 
•   TH,  Gothic  th  and  d. 
D,  Old  High-German  d. 

(8.)  The  English  thai  is  the  Gothic  thata,  the 
neuter  of  0a,  $6^  thata;  A.S.  se,  M6y  thcBt;  German 
dety  die,  das.  In  Sanskrit  sa,  qSl,  tad;  in  Greek,  ho, 
he,  16. 

Li  the  same  manner  three,  Gothic  thrais,  is  Sanskrit 
tray  as,  High-German  drei. 

Thou,  Sanskrit  tvam,  Greek  ty  and  ty,  Latin  tu, 
High-German  dti. 

Thin  in  old  Norse  is  thunnvy  Sanskrit  tanu-s, 
Latin  tenuis,  High-German  dimn. 

IX.     P,  Sanskrit  p  ;  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Slavonic  p. 
PH,  Gothic  f  and  b. 
B,  Old  High-German  f  and  v. 

(9.)  The  last  case  is  that  of  the  labial  spiritus  in 
English  or  Gothic,  which  requires  a  hard  labial  as  its 
substitate  in  Sanskrit  and  the  other  Aryan  dialects, 
except  in  Old  High-German,  where  it  mostly  re- 
appears as  f. 

The  English  to  fare  in  *  fare  thee  well  *  corresponds 
to  Greek  pdros^  a  passage.  Welfare,  wohlfahrt,  would 
be  in  Greek  euporia,  opposed  to  aporia,  helplessness. 
In  Sanskrit  the  same  word  appears,  though  slightly 
altered,  namely,  fcar,^*  to  walk. 

The  English /ea^/i-er  would  correspond  to  a  Sanskrit 
pattra,  and  this  means  a  wing  of  a  bird,  i.e.  the  in- 
strument of  flying,  from  pat,  to  fly,  and  tra.     As  to 

••  Cf.  Grimm,  s.  v.  '  fahren/ 
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penna,  it  comes  from  the  same  root  bnt  is  formed  with 
another  suffix.  It  would  be  in  Sanskrit  patana, 
pema  and  penna  in  Latin. 

The  English  friend  is  a  participle  present.  The 
verhfrijon  in  Gothic  means  to  lovej  h0a.ce,frij<md,  a 
lover.     It  is  the  Sanskrit  pri,  to  love. 

The  English  few  is  the  same  word  as  the  Trench 
pen.  Few,  however,  is  not  borrowed  from  Noiman- 
FreDch,  bat  the  two  are  distant  cousins.  Pen  goes 
back  to  patuius  J  /ewto  A.S./eaioa,  Gothic yiiv-c;  and 
this  is  the  true  Gothic  representative  of  the  Latin 
paaeus.     O.H.G.  f6h.^* 
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APPENDIX. 

ON   WORDS  FOR  FIR,   OAK,   AND   BEECH. 

In  the  course  of  these  illustrations  of  Grimm's  law 
T  was  led  to  remark  on  the  peculiar  change  of  mean- 
ing in  Latin  fagus,  Greek  phegdsy  and  Gothic  boka. 
Phegds  in  Greek  means  oak,  never  beech ; ''  in  Latin 
and  Gothic  fagus  and  h6ka  signify  beech,  and  beech 
only.  No  real  attempt,  as  far  as  T  know,  has  ever 
been  made  to  explain  how  the  same  name  came 
to  be  attached  to  trees  so  diflferent  in  outward  ap- 
pearance as  oak  and  beech.  In  looking  out  for 
analogous  cases,  and  trying  to  find  out  whether 
other  names  of  trees  were  likewise  used  in  different 
senses  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  one  other  name 
occurred  to  me  which  in  German  means  fir,  and  in 
Latin  oak.  At  first  sight  the  English  word/r  does 
not  look  very  like  the  Latin  querciis,  yet  it  is  the 
same  word.  If  we  trace  fr  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  we 
find  it  there  under  the  form  of  furh.  According  to 
Grimm's  Law,/  points  top,  h  to  Zr,  so  that  in  Latin 
we  should  have  to  look  for  a  word  the  consonantal 
skeleton  of  which  might  be  represented  as  p  r  c. 
Guttural  and  labial  tenues  change,  and  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  fif  points  to  qiiinqney  so  furh  leads  to  Latin 
quercus,  oak.  In  Old  High-German, /ora/ia  is  Pinus 
silvestris;  in  modem  German/oAre  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. But  in  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Lombard 
laws  of  Ilothar,/ere/ia,  evidently  the  same  word,  is 
mentioned  as  a  name  of  oak  (roborem  aut  quercuni 

**  Theophrastus,  Be  Ilistoria  Plantarum^  iii.  8,  2. 
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quod  est  fereha) ;  and  Grimm,  in  his  *  Dictionazy  of 
the  German  Language,*  gives  ferch,  in  the  sense  of 
oak,  blood,  life. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  account  for  a  change  of 
meaning  from  fir,  or  oak,  or  beech,  to  tree  in  general, 
or  vice  versa.  We  find  the  Sanskrit  dru,  wood  (ct 
druma,  tree,  daru,  log),  the  Gothic  triuy  ixee,  used 
in  Greek  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  oak,  drps.  The  Irish 
darachy  Welch  deinv^  mean  oak,  and  oak  only.**  But 
what  has  to  be  explained  here  is  the  change  of  mean- 
ing from  fir  to  oak,  and  from  oak  to  beech — ^i.e.  from 
one  particular  tree  to  another  particular  tree.  While 
considering  these  curious  changes,  I  happened  to  read 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  new  work,  *The  Antiquity  of 
Man,'  and  I  was  much  struck  by  the  following  passage 
(p.  8,  seq,)  : — 

The  deposits  of  peat  in  Denmark,  varying  in  depth  from 
ton  to  thirty  feet,  have  been  formed  in  hollows  or  depresHions 
in  the  nortliern  drift  or  boulder  formations  hereafter  to  be 
described.  The  lowest  stratum,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  ooo- 
sists  of  swamp  peat,  com|H^sed  chiefly  of  moss  or  sphagnnm, 
above  whicli  lies  another  j^rowth  of  peat,  not  made  up  excla- 
sively  of  a(|uatic  or  swamp  plants.  Around  the  borders  of  the 
bogs,  and  at  various  depths  in  them,  lie  trunks  of  trees,  espe- 
cially of  the  Scotch  tir  (Finus  silvestris)^  often  three  ftet 
in  diameter,  which  must  have  grown  on  the  margin  of  the 
peat-mosses,  and  have  freijuently  fallen  into  them.  This  tree 
is  not  now,  nor  has  ever  been  in  histoncal  times,  a  native  of 
the  Danish  isl.iiuls,  and  when  introduced  there  has  not  thriven; 
yet  it  was  evi<hntly  indii::eii()us  in  the  hiunan  period,  for 
Sttcnstrup  has  taken  out  with  his  own  hands  a  Hint  instru- 
ment lioTu  below  a  buried  trunk  of  one  of  these  pines.  It 
appears  ck-ai*  that  the  Kime  Scotch  tir  was  afterwords  Bup- 

**  Urimm,  IVorterbuvfi,  s.  v.  •  Eiche.' 
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planted  by  the  sessile  variety  of  the  common  oak,  of  which 
manj  prostrate  trunks  occur  in  the  peat  at  higher  levels  than 
the  pines ;  and  still  higher  the  pedunculated  variety-  of  the 
same  oak  {Quereus  robur,  L.)  occurs  with  the  alder,  birch 
(Betuia  verrHcosa,  Ehrh.),  and  hazel.  The  oak  has  in  its  turn 
been  almost  superseded  in  Denmark  by  the  common  beech. 
Other  trees,  such  as  the  white  birch  {Betuia  alba)^  characterise 
the  lower  part  of  the  bogs,  and  disappear  from  the  higher ; 
while  others  again,  like  the  aspen  {Populus  tremula)^  occur  at 
all  levels,  and  still  flourish  in  Denmark.  All  the  land  and 
ireah-water  shells,  and  all  the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  plants, 
whose  remains  occur  buried  in  the  Danish  peat,  are  of  recent 
species. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  stone  implement  was  fbund  under 
a  buried  Scotch  fir  at  a  great  depth  in  the  peat.  By  collecting 
and  studying  a  vast  variety  of  such  implements,  and  other 
articles  of  human  workmanship  preserved  in  peat  and  in  sand- 
dunes  on  the  coast,  as  also  in  certain  shell-mounds  of  the  ab- 
origines presently  to  be  described,  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
antiquaries  and  naturalists,  M.M.  Nilson,  Steenstrup,  Forch- 
hammer,  Thomsen,  Worsaae,  and  others,  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  chronological  succession  of  periods,  which  they 
have  called  the  ages  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  named 
from  the  materials  which  have  each  in  their  turn  ser\'ed  for 
the  fabrication  of  implements. 

The  age  of  stone  in  Denmark  coincides  with  the  period  of 
the  first  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  in  pirt  at 
l».ast  with  the  second  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  oak.  But  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  oak  epoch  coincided  with  *  the  age 
of  bronze,'  for  swords  and  shields  of  that  metal,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Copenhagen,  have  been  taken  out  of  peat  in  which 
oaks  abound.  The  age  of  iron  corresponded  more  nearly  with 
that  of  the  beach  tree. 

M.  Morlot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  recent  progress  of  this  new  line  of  research,  followed  up 
with  80  much  success  in  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  observes 
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that  the  introduction  of  the  first  tools  made  of  bronze  among 
a  people  previoufllj  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metala,  impUes  a 
great  advance  in  the  arts,  for  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  about  nine 
parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin ;  and  although  the  former  metal, 
copper,  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  is  occasionally  found  pure,  or 
in  a  native  state,  tin  is  not  only  scarce,  but  never  occurs 
native.     To  detect  the  existence  of  this  metal  in  its  ore,  then 
to  disengage  it  from  the  matrix,  and  finally,  after  blending  it 
in  due  proportion  with  copper,  to  cast  the  iused  mixture  in  a 
mould,  allowing  time  for  it  to  acquire  hardness  by  alow  cool- 
ing, all  this  bespeaks  no  small  sagacity  and  skilful  manipula- 
tion.    Accordingly,  the  pottery  found  associated  with  vreapoM 
of  bronze  is  of  a  more  ornamental  and  tasteful  style  than  any 
which  belongs  to  the  age  of  stone.     Some  of  the  moulds  in 
which  the  bronze  instruments  were  cast,  and  *  tags,'  as  tfaej 
are  called,  of  bronze,  which  are  formed  in  the  hole  through 
which  the  fused  metal  was  poured,  have  been  found.    The 
number  and  variety  of  objects  belonging  to  the  age  of  bronze 
indicates  its  long  duration,  as  does  the  progress  in  the  am 
implied  by  the  rudeness  of  the  earlier  tools,  often  mere  repe- 
titions of  those  of  the  stone  age,  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
skilfully- worked  weapons  of  a  later  stage  of  the  same  period. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  age  of  copper  must  alwaji 
have  intervened  between  tliat  of  stone  and  bronze ;  but  if  My 
the  interval  seems  to  have  been  short  in  Europe,  owing 
apparently  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  inhaUt- 
ants  having  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people  comiiig 
iroin  the  East,  to  whom  the  use  of  swords,  spears,  and  odier 
wpa[K)ns  of  bronze,  was  familiar.  Hatcheta^  howerer,  of 
coj)pcr  have  been  found  in  the  Danish  peat. 

The  next  stage  of  improvement,  or  that  manifested  bj  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  bronze,  indicates  another  stride  in  the 
pi'ogrcss  of  the  arts.  Iron  never  presents  itself,  except  in 
nieteorit(>s,  in  a  native  state,  so  that  to  recognise  iti  oxeHf  snd 
then  to  separate  the  metal  from  its  matrix,  demands  no  ■ttU 
exercise  of  the  powers  cf  observation  and  inyention.    To 
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fuse  the  ore  requires  an  intense  heat,  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out artificial  appliances,  such  as  pipes  inflated  by  the  human 
breath,  or  bellows,  or  some  other  suitable  machinery. 

After  reading  this  extract  I  could  hardly  help 
asking  the  question,  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
change  of  meaning  in  one  word  which  meant  fir  and 
canie  to  mean  oak,  and  in  another  word  which  meant 
oak  and  came  to  mean  beech,  by  the  change  of  vege- 
tation which  actually  took  place  in  those  early  ages  ? 
Can  we  suppose  that  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
had  settled  in  parts  of  Europe,  that  dialects  of  their 
common  language  were  spoken  in  the  south  and  in 
the  north  of  this  western  peninsula  of  the  primeval 
Asiatic  Continent,  at  a  time  which  Mr.  Steenstrup 
estimates  as  at  least  4,000  years  ago  ?  Sir  Charles 
Lvell  does  not  commit  himself  to  such  definite  cliro- 
nological  calculations. 

What  may  be  the  antiquity  (he  writes)  of  the  earliest  human 
remains  preserved  in  the  Danish  peat,  cannot  be  estimated  in 
centuries  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  In  the  first  place, 
in  going  back  to  the  bronze  age,  we  already  find  ourselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  even  of  tradition.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  Danish  isles  were  covered,  as  now,  with 
magnificent  beech  forests.  Nowhere  in  the  world  doos  this 
tree  flourish  more  luxuriantly  than  in  Denmark,  and  eiglitoen 
centuries  seem  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  modify- 
ing the  character  of  the  forest  vegetation.  Yet  in  the  ante- 
cedent bronze  period  there  were  no  beech  trees,  or,  at  most, 
but  a  few  stragglers,  the  country  being  covered  with  oak. 
In  the  age  of  stone,  again,  the  Scotch  fir  prevailed,  and  already 
there  were  human  inhabitants  in  those  old  pine  forests.  How 
many  generations  of  each  species  of  tree  flourished  in  succes- 
sion before  the  pine  was  supplanted  by  the  oak,  and  the  oak 
by  the  beech,  can  be  but  vaguely  conjectured,  but  the  minimum 
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of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  so  much  peat  miut, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Steenstrup  and  otfaar  good 
authorities,  have  amounted  to  at  least  4,000  years;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  observed  rate  of  the  grovrth  of  peat  opposed 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  centuries  may  not  have 
been  four  times  as  great,  even  though  the  signs  of  mAii's  ex- 
istence have  not  yet  been  traced  down  to  the  lowest  or  amor- 
phous stratum.  As  to  the  '  shell-mounds,*  they  coireipond  in 
date  to  tlie  older  portion  of  the  peaty  record,  or  to  the  earliei* 
pirt  of  the  age  of  stone  as  known  in  Denmark. 

To  suppose  the  presence  in  Europe  of  i>eople  speak- 
ing Aryan  languages  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  opposed  to  the  ordinarily  .received 
notions  as  to  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  race  on  the  soil 
of  Europe.     Yet  if  we  ask  ourselves,  we  shall  have 
to  confess  that  these  notions  themselves  rest  on  no 
genuine  evidence,  nor  is  there  for  these  early  periods 
any  available  measure  of  time,  except  what  may  be 
reiid  in  the  geological  annals  of  the  post-tertiaiy 
period.     The  presence  of  human  life  during  the  ftr 
period  or  the  stone  age  seems  to  be  'proved.    Hie 
question,  whether  the  races  then  living  were  Aryan 
or  Turanian  can  be  settled  by  language  only.    Skolb 
may  help  to  determine  the  physical  character,  but  they 
cm  in  no  way  clear  up  our  doubts  as  to  the  hmgnage 
of  the  curliest  inhabitants  of  Europe.    Now,  if  we  find 
in  the  dialects  of  Aryan  speech  spoken  in  Europe^ 
if  we  find  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  changes  of 
meaning  running  parallel  with  the  changes  of  vege- 
tation just  described,  may  we  not  admit,  though  asao 
hypothesis,  and   as   an  hypothesis   only,  that  SQcH 
changes  of  moaning  were  as  the  shadows  cast  on 
language  by  passing  events. 
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Let  118  look  for  analogies.  A  word  like  looJcy  the 
Grerman  Bu<ihy  being  originally  identical  with  heech, 
the  German  Buchey  is  sufiBcient  evidence  to  prove  that 
German  was  spoken  before  parchment  and  paper 
superseded  wooden  tablets.  If  we  knew  the  time 
when  tablets  made  of  beech  wood  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  common  writing  material,  that  date 
would  be  a  minimum  date  for  the  existence  of  that 
language  in  which  a  book  is  called  book,  and  not 
either  volumeriy  or  Ztfter,  or  hihlos. 

Old  words,  we  know,  are  constantly  transferred  to 
new  things.  People  speak  of  an  engine-drivevy  be- 
cause they  had  before  spoken  of  the  driver  of  horses. 
They  speak  of  a  steel  pen  and  a  pen-holdevy  because 
they  had  before  spoken  of  a  pen,  petina.  When 
hawks  were  supplanted  by  fire-arms,  the  names  of 
the  birds  of  prey,  formerly  used  in  hawking,  were 
transferred  to  the  new  weapons.  Mosquet,  the  name 
of  a  sparrow-hawk,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
dappled  (mnscatus)  plumage,  became  the  name  of  the 
French  mo^isqiiet,  a  musket.  Faucon,  hawk,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  heavier  sort  of  artillery.  Sacre  in 
French  and  saJcer  in  English  mean  both  hawk  and 
gun  ;  and  the  Italian  terzenioloy  a  small  pistol,  is 
closely  connected  with  terzuolo,  a  hawk.  The  Eng- 
glish  expression,  *  to  let  fly  at  a  thing '  suggests  a 
similar  explanation.  In  all  these  cases  if  we  knew 
the  date  when  hawking  went  out  and  fire-arms  came 
in,  we  should  be  able  to  measure  by  that  date  the 
antiquity  of  the  language  in  which  fire-arms  were 
called  by  names  originally  the  names  of  hawks. 

The  Mexicans  called  their  own  copper  or  bronze 
iepuziliy  which    is    said   to   have   meant  originally 
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hatchet.  The  same  word  is  now  used  for  iron,  with 
which  the  Mexicans  first  became  acquainted  through 
their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards.  Tepuztli  then 
became  a  general  name  for  metal,  and  when  copper 
had  to  be  distinguished  from  iron,  the  former  was 
called  red,  the  latter  black  teputzU,^  The  conclusion 
which  we  may  draw  from  this,  viz.  that  Mexican 
was  spoken  before  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
Mexico,  is  one  of  no  great  value,  because  we  know  it 
from  other  sources. 

But  let  us  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to 
Greek.     Here,  too,   chalkds^  which  at  first  meant 
copper,^^  came  afterwards  to  mean  metal  in  general, 
and  chalkeusy  originally  a  coppersmith,  occurs  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  891)  in  the  sense  of  blacksmith,  or  a 
worker  of  iron  {sidereua).    What  does  this  prove? 
It  proves  that  Greek  was  spoken  before  the  discovery 
of  iron,  and  it  shows  that  if  we  knew  the  exact  date 
of  that  discovery,  which  certainly  took  place  before 
the  Homeric  poems  were  finished,  we  should  have 
in  it  a  minimum  date  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
language.    Though  the  use  of  iron  was  known  before 
the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  certainly 
was  not  kno\vn,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  previoadj 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Aryan  fiEtmily.     Even  io 
Greek  poetry  there  is  a  distinct  recollection  of  an 
age  in  which  copper  was  the  only  metal  used  for 
weapons,  armour,  and  tools.     Hesiod'^  speaks  of  the 

**  Afiahuac ;  or,  Mexico  and  the  McxicauSt  by  £.  B.  Tylor.  1861|  p.  H^ 
**  GladbtoDo,  Homer  and  the  Houuric  Age,  iii.  p.  499. 
■'  Op.  et.  U.  150  : 

Tots  8*  ^K  X(^f(M  flhp  Tt^X*^  X^^*^*  ^  '''*  O^KM* 

XaAx^  8*  tipyd^ovTO*  fiiKas  5*  ovk  Ifaicc  all^pos, 

Cf.  Lucxetiiii^  6t  IM* 
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third  generation  of  men,  *  who  had  arms  of  copper, 
houses  of  copper,  who  ploughed  with  copper,  and  the 
black  iron  did  not  exist/  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
knives,  spear-points,  and  armour  were  still  made  of 
copper,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ancients 
knew  a  process  of  hardening  that  pliant  metal,  most 
likely  by  repeated  smelting  and  immersion  in  water.** 
The  discovery  of  iron  marks  a  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Iron  is  not,  like  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  found  in  a  pure  state :  the  iron  ore  has  to  be 
searched  for,  and  the  process  of  extracting  from  it 
the  pure  metal  is  by  no  means  easy.*^  In  New 
Zealand,  where  there  is  good  iron  ore,  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  iron  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Euro- 
peans.*® 

What  makes  it  likely  that  iron  was  not  known 
previous  to  the  separation  of  the  Aryaji  nations  is 
the  fact  that  its  names  vary  in  every  one  of  their 
languages.  It  is  true  that  chalkdsy  too,  in  the  sense 
of  copper,  occurs  in  Greek  only,  for  it  cannot  be 
compared  phonetically  with  Sanskrit  hriku,  which 
is  said  to  mean  tin.  But  there  is  another  name  for 
copper,  which  is  shared  in  common  by  Latin  and  the 
Teutonic  languages,  ces,  cerisj  Gothic  ais.  Old  High- 
German  «•,  Modern  German  Er-Zy  Anglo-Saxon  (£r, 

••  See  J.  P.  Rossignol,  membro  de  I'lDstitut,  Les  MHaux  dans  TAn- 
tiquiU:  Paris,  1863,  p.  215,  237.  Proclus  says,  with  regard  to  the 
paMage  in  Hesiod,  icol  r^  X'^^'^V  "^f^^  rovro  ixp^^'^^y  ^^  '''V  ^i^'hp*f  ^p^s 
ytrnpylayj  9 id  rivos  ficup^s  rhy  x^A'^^*'  (rr*l^^ovoiovyTfi.  In  Strabo,  xiii. 
J..  610,  the  process  of  making  the  alloy  of  coppor  and  }^€vSdpyx>pos  is 
<lescribi'd,  and  if  t^tv^dpryvpos  is  sine,  the  result  of  its  mixtiire  with  cop- 
|i!r  can  only  be  brass. 

•  Rossignol,  /.  e.  p.  216.  Buffon,  Hisioire  natureiU,  article  du  Fer, 
«nd  article  du  Cuivre.     Uonier  calls  iron  iroKT^Kfnjros  alhipos, 

••  Tylor,  Earl^  History  of  Mani\iul,  p.  167. 
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English  are.     Like  chalJcds,  which  originallj  meant 
copper,  but  came  to  mean  metal  in  general,  bronze 
or  brass,  the  Latin  ces^  too,  changed  fiom  the  former 
to  the  latter  meaning ;  and  we  can  watch  the  same 
transition  in  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  languages,    ^s,  in  fact,  like  (Gothic  aur,  meant 
the  one  metal  which,  with  the  exception  of  gold  and 
silver,  was  largely  used  of  old  for  practical  pnrposes. 
It  meant  copper  whether  in  its  pure  state,  or  alloyed, 
as  in  later  times,  with  zin  (bronze)  and  zinc  (brass).^' 
But  neither  ces  in  Latin  nor  aiz  in  Grothic  ever  came 
to  mean  gold,  silver,  or  iron.    It  is  all  the  more 
curious,  therefore,  that  the  Sanskrit  ay  as,  which  is 
the  same  word  as  ces  and  aizy  should  in  Sanskrit 
have  assumed  the  almost  exclusive  meaning  of  iroiu 
I  suspect,  however,   that  in    Sanskrit,  too,  ayas 
meant  originally  the  metal,  i.e.  copper,  and  that  aa 
iron  took  the  place  of  copper,  the  meaning  of  ayas 
was  changed  and  specified.     In    passages  of  the 
Atharva  Yeda  (xL  3,  1,  7),  and  the  Yft^asaneyi- 
sanhit^  (xviii.  13),  a  distinction  is  made  between 
^yftmam  ayas,  dark-brown  metal,  and  loham  or 
lohitam  ayas,  bright  metal,  the  former  meaning 
copper,  the  latter  iron.^^    The  flesh  of  an  animal  is 
likened  to  copper,  its  blood  to  iron.    This  showi 
that  the  exclusive  meaning  of  ayas  as  iron  waa  rf 
later  ^owth,  and  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  Hindus,  like  the  Romans  and  Grermans,  attached 
orij^inally  to  ayas  {ces  and  aiz\  the  meaning  of  the 

*^  Cf.  Niobuhr,  Jiomisehe  Creschk'hte^  p.  2A9. 

**  Lohit&YiiH  Is  given  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  ss  meaning  cofT* 
If  t.hi!4  were  right,  it  vim  am  ayiiR  would  be  iron.  The  commentitor 
to  thf  V&<7Ji8uneyi-Kjin}iitA  U  viijruo,  but  he  gives  copper  ai  the  ii'' 
oxpl.iniition  of  MAmiim,  iron  ;m  tho  first  explanation  of  loham. 
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metal  par  excellence,  i.e.  copper.     In  Greek,  ay  as 
would  have  dwindled  to  e»,  and  was  replaced  by 
ehalkSs  ;  while  to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old 
metals,  iron  was  called  by  Homer  sideros.     In  Latin, 
diflFerent  kinds  of  ces  were  distinguished  by  adjec- 
tives, the  best  known  being  the  oea  Cyprium,  brought 
from  Cyprus.     Cyprus  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans  in  57  B.C.     Herod  was  entrusted  by  Augustus 
with  the  direction  of  the  Cyprian  copper-mines,  and 
received  one-half  of  the  profits.  Pliny  used  ces  Oyprvwm 
and   Oyprium  by   itself,   for   copper.     The  popular 
form,  cuprumy  copper,  was  first  used  by  Spartianus 
in  the  third  century,  and  became  more  frequent  in 
the  fourth.*^     Iron  in  Latin  received  the  name  of 
femim.     In  Gothic,  aiz  stands  for  Greek  clialkdsy  but 
in   Old  High-German  chuphar  appears  as   a  more 
special  name,  and  er  assumes  the  meaning  of  bronze. 
This  er  is  lost  in  Modem  German,^*  except  in  the 
adjective  eherriy  and  a  new  word  has  been  formed  for 
metal  in  general,  the  Old  High-German  ar-uziy^^  the 
modern  German  Erz.    As  ay  as  in  Sanskrit  assumed 
the  special  meaning  of  iron,  we  find  that  in  German, 
too,  the  name  for  iron  was  derived  from  the  older 
name  of  copper.     The  Gothic  eisamy  iron,  is  con- 
sidered by  Grimm  as  a  derivative  form  of  aizy  and 
the  same  scholar  concludes  fix^m  this  that  *  in  Ger- 
many bronze  must  have  been  in  use  before  iron.'** 

«•  Rossignol,  /.  c.  p.  268-9. 

•*  It  occTiTB  as  lato  aa  the  fifteenth  century.  See  Grimm,  Jkutschet 
Worterhuchf  s.  v.  mn,  and  8.  v.  £rz,  4,  sub  Jine, 

**  Grimm  throws  out  a  hint  that  ruzi  in  aruzi  might  be  the  Latin 
rudus,  or  raudw,  ravderiSt  brass,  but  he  qualifies  the  idf*a  as  bold. 

*•  See  Grimm,  Guchichte  dcr  Deutschen  Sprache,  where  the  first 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  names  of  metals.    The 

n.  8 
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Eisam  is  changed  in  Old  High-German  to  Itaniy 
later  to  isan,  the  Modern  German  eisen;  while  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hem  leads  to  tren  and  iron. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded,  I  believe,  that  before 
the  Aryan  separation,  gold,  silver,  and  a  third  metal, 
i.e.  copper,  in  a  more  or  less  pnre  state,  were  known. 
Sanskrit,   Greek,   the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  lan- 
guages agree  in  their  names  for  gold;*'  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  in  their  names  for  silver;^  Sans- 
krit, Latin,  and  German  in  their  names  for  the  third 
metal.     The  names  for  iron,  on  the  contrary,  are 
different  in  each  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family,  the  coincidences  between  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  names  being  of  a  doubtful  character. 
K,  then,  we  consider  that  the  Sanskrit  ayas,  which 
meant,  originally,  the  same  as  Latin  cb8  and  Gothic 
aizy  came  to  mean  iron ;  that  the  German  word  tcft 
iron   is   derived  from  Gothic   aiz,  and  that  Greek 
cJialkSsy  after  meaning  copper,  was  used  as  a  general 
name  for  metal,  and  conveyed  occasionally  the  mean- 
ing of  iron,  we  may  conclude,  I  believe,  that  Sans- 
krit, Greek,  Latin,  and  German  were  spokto  before 
the  discovery  of  iron,  that  each  nation  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  most  useful  of  all  metals  after 
the  Aryan  family  was  broken  up,  and  that  each  of 
the  Aryan  languages  coined  its  name  for  iron  from 
its  own  resoui-ces,  and  marked  it  by  its  own  national 

same  subject  has  bcon  treated  by  M.  A.  Pictct,  in  his  Oriffiiui  hi^ 
F.nropitnma,  vol.  i.  p.  14U  seq.  The  lourncd  author  arrires  at  nwfci 
rcry  diffcrmt  from  those  stated  above;  but  the  evidence  on  which h* 
relies,  and  particularly  the  supix)swl  coincidences  between  comparatiT^f 
late  or  purely  hypothetical  compounds  iu  Sanskrit,  and  woida  in  Gzcek 
and  Latin,  would  rttquiro  much  fuller  proofs  than  he  has  given. 

*'  Curtius,  GrUchwhe  Etynwh^gie,  i.  172;  ii.  314. 

«  Curiins,  /.  c.  i.  141. 
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stamp,  while  it  brought  the  names  for  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  from  the  common  treasury  of  their 
ancestral  home. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  line  of  reasoning  to 
the  names  of  fir,  oak,  and  beech,  and  their  varying 
significations.  The  Aryan  tribes,  all  speaJdng  dialects 
of  one  and  the  same  language,  who  came  to  settle  in 
Europe  during  the  fir  period,  or  the  stone  age,  would 
naturally  have  known  the  fir-tree  only.  They  called 
it  by  the  same  name  which  still  exists  in  English  as 
fixy  in  German  as  fohre.  How  was  it,  then,  that  the 
same  word,  as  used  in  the  Lombard  dialect,  means 
oak,  and  that  a  second  dialectic  form  exists  in  modem 
German,  meaning  oak,  and  not  fir?  We  can  well 
imagine  that  the  name  of  the  fir-tree  should,  during 
the  fir  period,  have  become  the  appellative  for  tree  in 
general,  just  as  chalkSsy  copper,  became  the  appella- 
tive for  metal  in  general.  But  how  could  that  name 
have  been  again  individualised  and  attached  to  oak, 
unless  the  dialect  to  which  it  belonged  had  been 
living  at  a  time  when  the  fir  vegetation  was  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  an  oak  vegetation  ?  Although  there 
is  as  little  evidence  of  the  Latin  qtiercus  having  ever 
meant  fir  and  not  oak,  as  there  is  of  the  Gothic  aiz 
having  ever  meant  copper  and  not  bronze,  yet,  if 
qtiercus  is  the  same  word  as  fivy  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
postulate  for  it  tlie  pre-historic  meaning  of  fir. 
That  in  some  dialects  the  old  name  of  fir  should 
have  retained  its  meaning,  while  in  others  it  assumed 
that  of  oak,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  we 
observed  before,  viz.  that  ces  retained  its  meaning  in 
Latin,  while  ay  as  in  Sanskrit  assumed  the  sense  of 
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The  fact  that  phegds  in  Greek  means  oak,^  and 
oak  only,  while  fagiis  in  Latin,  boka  in  Groihic,  mean 
beechy  requires  snrelj  an  explanation;  and,  nntil  a 
better  one  can  be  given,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
Teutonic  and  Italic  Aryans  witnessed  the  transition 
of  the  oak  period  into  tiie  beech  period,  of  the  bronze 
age  into  the  iron  age,  and  that  while  the  Greeks  re- 
tained phegSs  in  its  original  sense,  the  Teutonic  and 
Italian  colonists  transferred  the  name,  as  an  appel- 
lative, to  the  new  forests  that  were  springing  np  in 
their  wild  homes. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  objections  may  be 
urged  against  such  an  hypothesis*    Migration  from 
a  fir-country  into  an  oak-country«  and  from  an  oak- 
country  into  a  beech-country,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  caused  these  chaifges  of  meaning  in  the  ancient 
Aryan  words  for  fir  and  oak.    I  must  leave  it  to  the 
geologist  and  botanist  to  determine  whether  this  is  a 
more  plausible  explanation,  and  whether  the  changes 
of  vegetation,  as  described  above,  took  place  in  tlie 
same  rotation  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
Korth  only.     Again,  the  skulls  found  in  the  pett 
deposits  are  of  the  lowest  type,  and  have  been  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  races  of  non- Aryan  descent.    In 
answer  to  this,  I  can  only  repeat  my  old  protest^"* 
that  the  Science  of  Language  has  nothing  to  do  with 

^  In  Persian,  too,  buk  is  said  to  mean  oak.  No  anthoritj,  howenft 
has  ever  been  given  for  that  meaning,  and  it  is  left  out  in  the  last  sditkB 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary  and  in  Vullers'  Lexiam  JPiarnothhiHtMn 
Though  the  Persian  h&k,  in  the  sense  of  oak,  would  oonsidcBiVf 
strengthen  our  argument,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  woid  hu  be* 
properly  authenticated. 

••  Be^'iii.^'nLeoturaim  the  Turanian  Languag€$t'g,%^i  'Bthnoklf 
V,  Phonology.' 
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skulls/^  Lastly,  the  date  thus  assisnied  to  the  Aryan 
arrival  in  Eoro^  wiU  seem  fax  tofrexnote,  paxticu- 
larlj  if  it  be  considered  that  long  before  the  first 
waves  of  the  Aryan  emigrants  touched  the  shores  of 
Europe,  Turanian  tribes,  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Basks, 
must  have  roved  through  the  forests  of  our  continent. 
My  answer  is,  that  I  feel  the  same  difficulty  myself, 
but  that  I  have  always  considered  a  fall  statement 
of  a  difficulty  a  necessary  ^p  towards  its  solution. 
I  shall  be  as  much  pleased  to  see  my  hypothesis  re- 
futed as  to  see  it  confirmed.  All  that  I  request  for 
it  is  an  impartial  examination.^^ 

**  The  same  opinion  has  lately  found  a  powerful  supporter  in  Profestsor 
Hnxley.  I  refer  particularly  to  his  paper  '  On  the  Methods  and  Kesults 
of  Ethnology,*  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  No.  3,  Juno  15, 
1865  ;  and  his  lecture  on  the  *  Forefathers  of  the  English  People/  pub- 
liihed  in  Mature,  March  17,  1870. 

'  If  we  confine  our  attention,'  he  says,  *  to  the  British  Islands,  we  have 
absolutely  no  means  of  ascribing  any  special  physical  characters  to  the 
Celtic-speaking  people.  A  British  or  Irish  **  Celt"  might  be  tall  or 
short,  dark  or  fair,  round-headed  or  long-headed ;  and  the  remark  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  that  it  is  as  rational  to  speak  of  a  dolichocephalic 
language  as  of  a  Celtic  skull,  is,  for  the  Celts  of  Britain,  perfectly 
justified.* 

••  Some  notes  on  the  causes  of  the  change  of  the  vegetation  in  ancient 
Demnarky  in  G.  P.  Marsh,  Man  and  Nature,  p.  3,  seq. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

ON   THE   PBINOIPLES  OF  ETTlCOLOaT. 

VOLTAIRE    defined  etymology  as  a  scienee  in 
which    vowels    signify    nothing  at    all,    and 
consonants  very  little.     ^  U4tymologie/  he  said, 'erf 
nne  science  ou  les  voyell^  ne  font  rien,  et  les  eofWOHiMS 
fori  peu  de  chose,*    Nor  was  this  sarcasm  quite  mi- 
desenred  by  those  who  wrote  on  etymology  in  Vol- 
taire's time,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  a  man  so 
reluctant  to  believe  in   any  miracles  should  have 
declined  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of  etymology.    Of 
course,  not  even  Voltaire  was  so  great  a  sceptie  as 
to  maintain  that  the  words  of  our  modem  languages 
have  no  etymology,  i.  e.  no  origin,  at  all.     Wcndi  do 
not  spring  into  life  by  an  act  of  spontaneous  genei*- 
tion,  and  the  words  of  modem  languages  in  particular 
are  in  many  cases  so  much  like  the  words  of  ancient 
languages  that  no  doubt  is  possible  as  to  thdir  real 
origin  and  derivation.   Wherever  there  wiuB  a  oertsio 
similarity  in  sound  and  meaning  between  French 
words  and  words  belonging  to  Latin,  German,  He- 
brew, or  any  other  tongue,  even  Voltaire  would  haw 
acquiesced.     No  one,  for  instance,  could  ever  haw 
doubted  that  the  French  word  for  God,  Dieih  WM 
the   same   as    the    Latin  Deus;    that    the    IVenck 
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hommey  and  even  on,  was  the  Latin  homo;  the 
French  femme^  the  Latin  femina.  In  these  in- 
stances there  had  been  no  change  of  meaning,  and 
the  change  of  form,  though  the  process  by  which  it 
took  place  remained  unexplained,  was  not  such  as  to 
startle  even  the  most  sensitive  conscience.  There 
was  indeed  one  department  of  etymology  which  had 
been  cultivated  with  great  success  in  Voltaire's  time, 
and  even  long  before  him,  namely,  the  history  of  the 
Neo-Latin  or  Romance  dialects.  We  j&nd  in  the 
dictionary  of  Du  Cange  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
extracts  from  medieval  Latin  writers,  which  enables 
us  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  gradual  changes  of  form 
and  meaning  from  ancient  to  modem  Latin  ;  and  we 
have  in  the  much  ridiculed  dictionary  of  Menage 
many  an  ingenious  contribution  towards  tracing 
those  mediaeval  Latin  words  in  the  earliest  docu- 
ments of  French  literature,  from  the  times  of  the 
Crusades  to  the  Siecle  of  Louis  XIV.  Thus  a  mere 
reference  to  Montaigne,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  modem  French 
gener  was  originally  gehenner,  Montaigne  writes : 
*  Je  me  suis  coniraint  et  gehenne,^  meaning,  *  I  have 
forced  and  tortured  myself.'  This  verb  gehenner  is 
easily  traced  back  to  the  Latin  gehennay^  used  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  of  the  middle  ages  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
hell,  but  in  the  more  general  sense  of  suffering  and 
pain.  It  is  well  known  that  Gehenna  was  originally 
the  name  of  tlie  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  Jerusalem 
(DJn^l),  the  Tophet,  where  the  Jews  burnt  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  in  the  fire,  and  of  which  Jere- 

*  Moliire  says, '  Je  sens  de  son  couirouz  des  g^nes  trop  cruelles.' 
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miah  j>rophcsied  that  it  shonld  be  called  the  vaOej  of 
slaughter :  for  *  They  shall  bury  in  Tophet  till  there 
be  no  place/  *  How  few  persons  think  now  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
when  they  ask  their  friends  to  make  themselves  oom- 
fortable,  and  say,  *  Ne  vom  genez  pas,^ 

It  was  well  known  not  only  to  Voltaire,  but  even 
to  Henri  Estienne,'  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  it  is  in  Latin  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  original  form  and  meaning  of  most  of  the  words 
which  fill  the  dictionaries  of  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  But  these  early  etymolo- 
gists never  knew  of  any  test  by  which  a  true  deriva- 
tion might  be  distinguished  from  a  false  one,  except 

•  Jeremiah  vii.  31,  32. 

'  Henri  EBtienne,  Traicie  de  la  ConformiU  du  Langaff$  Frtm^mi  auc 
Ic  Grec,  1«)66.    What  EstioniiG  means  by  the  co^fvrmiU  of  Franch  mi 
Greek  reftrs  chiefly  to  syntactical  poculiarities,  common  to  both  laa- 
giiagrs.   *  Kn  une  epistre  Latino  que  jo  mi  I'an  pass^  audevsnt  de  qnelqiin 
miens  dialc^es  Grccs,   ce  propos  m'eschappo.  Quia  molto  miyona 
Galiica  lingua  cum  Gni'c&  habet  affinitatem  quam  liatina ;  et  qiudam 
tantnm  (absit  inTidia  dicto)  ut  Gallos  eo  ipso  quod  nati  flint  Galli, 
maximum   ad  lingnre  GrHH.>»>  cognitioncm  rp6r4pi7ifia  sen  rAcor/mt^ 
afferre  put  cm.'    Estionnr-V  etymologies  are  mostly  sensible  and  flober; 
those  which  are  of  a  more  duubtful  character  are  marked  as  aueh  by 
himself.     It  is  not  right  to  class  sc  great  a  scholar  as  H.  Estienct 
together  with  Perion,  and  to  charge  him  with  baring  ignored  the  Latia 
origin  of  French.    (See  August  Fuchs,  J}ie  Tiomanischen  Sprackem,  lSi9, 
p.  9.)  What  Estionne  thought  of  Periim  may  be  seen  from  the  ic^oving 
extract  {Traicte  dc  la  Copformift;  p.  139) :  *  II  trourora  assez  bo  noabrf 
de  telles  en  un  livre  de  nostre  maistre  Perion:  je  ne  di  paa  BeolemStde 
phantastiques,  mais  de  sotU.>s  et  ineptes,  et  si  lourdes  et  asnieret  900 
n'estoyrnt  les  autros  temoigiiages  quo  co  poure  moine  nous  a  laissei  d* 
pa  lounlerift  ot  asnrric,  on  pourroit  pensor  son  ojuvro  estre  supposef. 
}«4)tienno  is  wrongly  charged  with  hiiving  dcrired  admiral,  F^reneh  amirBi\ 
from  a\fivp6s.    Ho  says  it  is  Arabic,  and  so  it  is.     It  is  the  Arab  E^dr, 
prince,  leader,  possibly  with  the  Arabic  artifle.     French  autind;  Spm. 
almirante  ;  It.  ahniroyVw,  as  if  from  adutiraMfis.    Hammex'fl  derintioa 
from  a»ur  at  Uihr^  commander  of  the  sea,  is  untenable. 
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similarity  of  sound  and  meaning ;  and  how  far  this 
similarity  might  be  extended  may  be  seen  in  such 
works  as  Perion's  Dialogi  de  LinguoB  OalliccB  Ori- 
gine  (1557),  or  Guichard's  Harmonie  Etymologique 
des  Lcmgues  Hebraique,  Chaldaiquey  Syriaque,  Greque^ 
Laiine,  Italienne,  Espagnohy  Allemande,  Flamende, 
Angloise  (Paris,  1606).  Perion  derives  brebisy  sheep 
(the  Italian  berbice)  from  probatoriy  not  from  the  Latin 
vervezy  like  berger  from  berbicarivs,  Envoyer  he  de- 
rives from  the  Greek  pempeiny  not  from  the  Latin 
inviare,     Heureux  he  derives  from  the  Greek  ourios. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  last  instance,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  form 
and  meaning  between  the  Greek  and  French ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  French  words, 
such  as  parler,  pretrCy  aumSney  were  derived  from 
Greek,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  convince 
M.  Perion  that  his  derivation  of  heureux  was  not  quite 
as  good  as  any  other.  There  is  another  etjTnology 
of  the  same  word,  according  to  which  it  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  hora,  Bonheur  is  supposed  to  be  boiia 
hora;  malheuVy  mala  hora  ;  and  therefore  heureux  is 
referred  to  a  supposed  Latin  form,  horosu^y  in  the 
sense  of  fartunatus.  This  etymology,  however,  is  no 
better  than  that  of  Perion.  It  is  a  guess,  and  no 
more,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  any  of  the 
more  rigid  tests  of  etymological  science  are  applied 
to  it.  In  this  instance  the  test  is  very  simple.  There 
is,  fii-st  of  all,  the  gender  of  malheur  and  bonheuvy 
xnasculine  instead  of  feminine.*     Secondly,  we  find 

^         Appui  de  ma  rieillesse,  et  comble  de  mon  hour, 

Toocbe  ces  cheveuz  blaDcs  a  qui  tu  rends  Thonneur. 

Cid. 
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that  malheur  was  spelt  in  Old  French  mat  ovr,  which 
is  malum  augv/riurru  (See  Diez,  ^  Etymologiaches 
Worterbuch  der  Itomanischen  Sprachen,'  1858,  b.  y.) 
Thirdly,  we  find  in  Proyen9al  o^itr,  av^ur^  and  from 
it  the  Spanish  agiierOy  an  omen*  Augitrium  itself 
comes  from  avis,  bird,  and  gur,  telling,  gur  being 
connected  with  garrirCy  garrulusy  and  the  Sanakrit 
gar  or  grt,  to  shout* 

We  may  form  an  idea  of  what  etymological  tests 
were  in  former  times  when  we  read  in  Goichazd's 
*  Harmonic  Etymologique:'*     *With  regard  to  the 
derivations  of  words  by  means  of  the  addition,  sob- 
traction,  transposition,  and  inversion  of  letters,,  it  is 
certain  that  this  can  and  must  be  done,,  if  we  wish 
to  find  true  etymologies.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  beliete 
this,  if  we  consider  that  the  Jews  wrote  fiom  right  to 
left,  whereas  the  Greeks  and  the  other  nations,  who 
derive  their  languages  from  Hebrew,  write  from  left 
to  right.'     Hence,  he  argues,  there  can  be  no  hsnn 
in  inverting  letters  or  changing  them  to  any  amooni 
As  long  as  etymology  was  carried  on  on  nocL  prin- 
ciples, it  could  not  claim  the  name  of  a  sciesoei 
It  was  an  amusement  in  which  people  might  dis- 
play more  or  less  of  learning  or  ingenuity,  but  it 
was  unworthy  of  its  noble  title,   *  The  Science  of 
Truth.' 

It  is  only  in  the  present  century  that  etymology 
has  taken  its  rank  as  a  science,  and  it  is  cnriom  to 
observe  that  what  Voltaire   intended   as  a  sarcaiB 

*  '  Qaant  a  la  di^rivaison  dos  mots  par  Addition^  snbfitrMtioB,  tm^ 
position,  et  inversion  des  lettros,  il  CRt  certain  qne  c«]a  w  pent  ddoft 
uinsi  fairc,  ai  on  vcut  trouvor  los  Etymologies.  Ceqiii  n^est point difldi 
a  croirn,  si  nons  consideronn  quo  len  Hebrcax  escri^ent  de  la  dniliAl* 
HCiJi'stre,  et  li'B  GreoH  et  autros  de  la  senestre  &  la  dniita.' 
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has  now  become  one  of  its  acknowledged  principles. 
Etymology  is  indeed  a  science  in  which  identity,  or 
even  similarity,  whether  of  sound  or  meaning,  is  of 
no  importance  whatever.  Sound  etymology  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  sound.  We  know  words  to  be  of 
the  same  origin  which  have  not  a  single  letter  in 
common,  and  which  differ  in  meaning  as  much  as 
black  and  white.  Mere  guesses,  however  plausible, 
are  completely  discarded  from  the  province  of  scien- 
tific etymology.  What  eiymology  professes  to  teach 
is  no  longer  merely  that  one  word  is  derived  from 
another;  but  how  to  prove,  step  by  step,  that  one 
word  was  regularly  and  necessarily  changed  into 
another.  As  in  geometry  it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
know  that  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  of  a  rectangular 
triangle  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse,  it 
is  of  little  value  in  etymology  to  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  French  larme  is  the  same  word  as  the  English 
Uar.  Geometry  professes  to  teach  the  process  by 
which  to  prove  that  which  seems  at  first  sight  so 
incredible ;  and  etymology  professes  to  do  the  same. 
A  derivation,  even  though  it  be  true,  is  of  no  real 
value  if  it  cannot  be  proved — a  case  which  happens 
not  unfrequently,  particularly  with  regard  to  ancient 
languages,  where  we  must  often  rest  satisfied  with 
refuting  fanciful  etymologies,  without  being  able  to 
give  anything  better  in  their  place.  It  requires  an 
effort  before  we  can  completely  free  ourselves  from 
the  idea  that  etymology  must  chiefly  depend  on 
similarity  of  sound  and  meaning;  and  in  order  to 
dispose  of  this  prejudice  effectually,  it  may  be  useful 
to  examine  this  subject  in  fall  detail. 

If  we  wish  to  establish  our  thesis  that  sound  ety- 
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mologj  has  nothing  to  do  with  sound,  we  must  prove 
four  points : — 

1.  That   the  same  word   takes  different  forms   in 
different  languages. 

2.  That  the  same  word  takes  differerU  forms  in  one 
and  the  same  language. 

3.  That  different  words  take  the  same  form  in  dif- 
ferent languages. 

4.  That  different  words  take  the  same  form  in  one 
and  the  same  language. 

In  order  to  establish  these  four  points,  we  should 
at  first  confine  our  attention  to  the  history  of  modem 
languages,  or,  as  we  should  say  more  correctly,  to  the 
modem  history  of  language.    The  importance  of  the 
modem  languages  for  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
language,  and  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  principles 
which  govern  the  growth  of  ancient  lang^ges,  has 
never  been  suflBeiently  appreciated.    Because  a  stadj 
of  the  ancient  languages  has  always  been  confined  to 
a  small  minority,  and  because  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  it  is  easier  to  learn  a  modem  than  an  ancient 
tongue,  people  have  become  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  so-called  classical  languages — Sanskrit,  Greek, and 
Latin — as  vehicles  of  thought  more  pure  and  perfect 
than  the  spoken  or  so-called  vulgar  dialects  of  EuropCi 
We  are  not  speaking  at  present  of  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  Rome  or  ancient  India,  as  compared  with 
the  literature  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
We  speak  only  of  language,  of  the  roots  and  words, 
the  declensions,  conjugations,  and  constructions  pecu- 
liar to  each  dialect ;  and  witli  regard  to  these,  it  voaoA 
be  admitted  that  the  modem  stand  on  a  perfect 
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equalitj  witli  the  ancient  languages.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  we,  who  are  always  advancing  in  art,  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  and  religion,  should  have 
allowed  language,  the  most  powerful  instrument  of 
the  mind,  to  fall  from  its  pristine  purity,  to  lose  its 
vigour  and  nobility,  and  to  become  a  mere  jargon? 
Language,  though  it  changes  continually,  does  by  no 
means  continually  decay ;  or  at  all  events,  what  we 
are  wont  to  call  decay  and  corruption  in  the  history 
of  language  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  life.  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  Science  of 
Language,  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
languages  vanishes.  As  in  botany  aged  trees  are  not 
placed  in  a  different  class  from  young  trees,  it  would 
be  against  all  the  principles  of  scientific  classification 
to  distinguish  between  old  and  young  languages.  We 
must  study  the  tree  as  a  whole,  from  the  time  when 
the  seed  is  placed  in  the  soU  to  the  time  when  it  bears 
fruit ;  and  we  must  study  language  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  whole,  tracing  its  life  uninterruptedly 
from  the  simplest  roots  to  the  most  complex  deriva- 
tives. He  who  can  see  in  modem  languages  nothing 
but  corruption  or  anomaly,  understands  but  little  of 
the  true  nature  of  language.  If  the  ancient  languages 
throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  modern  dialects,  many 
secrets  in  the  nature  of  the  dead  languages  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  evidence  of  the  living  dialects. 
Apart  from  aU  other  considerations,  modem  languages 
help  us  to  establish,  by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  the  leading  principles  of  the  science  of 
language.  They  are  to  the  student  of  language  what 
the  tertiary,  or  even  more  recent,  formations  are  to 
the  geologist.    The  works  of  Diez,  his  *  Comparative 
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Grammar  of  the  Romanic  Languages '  and  his  '  Lexi- 
con Comparatdvum  Linguamm  Bomanamm '  are  as 
valuable  in  every  respect  as  the  labours  of  Bopp, 
Grimm,  Zeuss,  and  Miklosich ;  nay,  they  seem  to  me 
to  form  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  more 
ancient  periods  of  Aryan  speech.  Many  points  which, 
with  regard  to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  can  only 
be  proved  by  inductive  reasoning,  can  here  be  settled 
by  historical  evidence. 

In  the  modem  Itomonce  dialects  we  have  before 
our  eyes  a  more   complete  and  distinct  picture  or 
repetition  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  language  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  whole  history  of  human  speecL 
We  can  watch  the  Latin  fix>m  the  time  of  the  first 
Scipionic  inscription  (283  B.C.)  to  the  time  when  we 
meet  with  the  first  traces  of  Neo-Latin  speech  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France.     We  can  then  foUow  for  a 
thousand  years  the  later  history  of  modem  Latin, 
in  its  six  distinct  dialects,  all  possessing  a  rich  and 
well-authenticated  literature.     If  certain  forms  of 
grammar  are  doubtful  in  French,  they  receive  ligU 
firom  the  collateral  evidence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Italian  or  Spanish.   If  the  origin  of  a  word  is  obscme 
in  Italian,  we  have  only  to  look  to  French  and 
Spanish,  and  we  shall  generally  receive  some  usefiil 
hints  to  guide  us  in  our  researches*    Where,  except 
in  these  modem  dialects,  can  we  expect  to  find  a 
perfectly  certain  standard  by  which  to  measure  tte 
possible  changes  which  words  may  undergo  both  in 
form  and  meaning  without   losing  their  identity? 
We  can  here  sUence  all  objections  by  fiusts,  and  ve 
can  force  conviction  by  tracing,  step  by  step^  e?eiy 
change  of  sound  and  sense  from  Latin  to  iVenck; 
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whereas  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Greek  and  Latin 
and  Sanskrit,  we  can  only  use  the  soft  pressure  of 
inductive  reasoning. 

If  we  wish  to  prove  that  the  Latin  coqtio  is  the 
same  word  as  the  Greek  'pepto^  I  cook,  we  have  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  guttural  and  labial  tenues, 
k  and  p,  are  interchangeable  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
No  doubt  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  ancient 
languages  to  prove  this.  Pew  would  deny  the  iden- 
tity ofpente  and  quinqi^e^  and  if  they  did,  a  reference 
to  the  Oscan  dialect  of  Italy,  where  five  is  not  guinque 
but  pamtis,  would  suffice  to  show  that  the  two  forms 
differed  from  each  other  by  dialectic  pronunciation 
only.  Yet  it  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  etymolo- 
gist considerably  if  he  can  point  to  living  languages 
and  trace  in  these  exactly  the  same  phonetic  influ- 
ences. Thus  the  Gaelic  dialect  shows  the  guttural 
where  the  Welsh  shows  the  labial  tenuis.  Five  in 
Irish  is  coic,  in  Welsh  pimp.  Four  in  Irish  is  cethir, 
in  Welsh  petwar.  Again,  in  Wallachian,  a  Latin  qu 
followed  by  a  is  changed  into  p.  Thus,  aqua  becomes 
in  Wallachian  apa  ;  equa  4pa  ;  quatuovy  patru.  It  is 
easier  to  prove  that  the  French  meme  is  the  Latin 
seTnetipsissirmis,  than  to  convince  the  incredulous 
that  the  Latin  sed  is  a  reflective  pronoun,  and  meant 
originally  by  itself. 

Where,  again,  except  in  the  modem  languages,  can 
we  watch  the  secret  growth  of  new  forms,  and  so 
understand  the  resources  which  are  given  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  grammatical  articulation  of  language  ? 
Everything  that  is  now  merely  formal  in  the  gram- 
matical system  of  French  can  easily  be  proved  to 
have  been  originally  substantial ;  and  after  we  have 
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once   become    fiilly  impressed  with  this    &ct^  we 
shall  feel  less  reluctance  in  acknowledging  the  same 
principle  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  Bystei^  of 
more  ancient  languages.     If  we  have  learnt  how  the 
French  future  faimerai  is  a  compound  tense,  con- 
sisting of  the  infinitive  and  the  auxiliary  yerb,  avotr, 
to  have,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to  admit  fhe  same 
explanation  for  the  Latin  future  in  ho,  and  the  Ghreek 
future  in  so.    Modem  dialects  may  be  said  to  let  out 
the  secrets  of  language.    They  ofben  surprise  ns  by 
the  wonderful  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the 
whole   structure  of  language  is  erected,  and  fhey 
frequently  repeat  in  their  new  formations  the  exact 
process  which  had  given  rise  to  more  ancient  farms. 
There   can  be   no   doubt,  for  instance,  aboat  the 
Modem   German   entzwei.     Entzweireissen  does  not 
mean  only  to  tear  into  two  parts,  but  it  assumes  the 
more  general  sense  of  to  tear  in  pieces.     In  English, 
too,  a  servant  will   say  that  a  thing   came  a4wOf 
though  be  broke  it  into  many  pieces.     EniKwei,  in 
fact,  answers  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the  Latm 
dis  in  dissolvOy  disturboy  distraho.    And  what  is  the 
original  meaning  of  this  dis?    Exactly  the  same  si 
the  German  eiitzwei,  the  Low-German  twei.    In  Low- 
German  mine  Scliau  sint  twei  means  my  shoes  ut 
torn.     The  numeral  duo,  with  the  adverbial  texminir 
tion  isy  is  liable  to  the  following  changes: — IhhU 
may  become  dvisy  and  dvis  dbis.     In  dbi$  either  the  d 
or  the  b  must  be  dropt,  thus  leaving  either  dit  or 
his.    Bis  in  Latin  is  used  in  the  sense  of  twiee, 
dis  in  the  sense  of  a-iwo.     The  same  process  letdi 
from  duellumy  Zweikampf,  duel,  to  dveUunif  dMbuh 
and  hdlum;  from  Greek  dyis  to  dFis  and  dSa  (twiee); 
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fix>m  duiginti  to  dviginti  and  vigintiy  twenty;  from 
dvi-kosi  to  dFi'kosiy  Vi-hosiy  and  el-Tcosi. 

And  what  applies  to  the  form,  applies  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  What  should  we  say  if  we  were  told 
that  a  word  which  means  good  in  Sanskrit  meant 
bad  in  Greek  ?  Yet  we  have  only  to  trace  the  Mo- 
dem German  schlecht  back  through  a  few  centuries 
before  we  find  that  the  same  word  which  now  means 
bad  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of  good^^  and  we  are 
enabled  to  perceive,  by  a  reference  to  intermediate 
writers,  that  this  transition  was  by  no  means  so 
violent  as  it  seems  to  be.  Schlecht  meant  right  and 
straight y  but  it  also  meant  simple;  simple  came  to 
mean  foolish;  foolish,  useless;  useless,  had,  Ekelhaft 
is  used  by  Leibniz  in  the  sense  of  fastidious,  deli- 
cate ;^  it  now  means  only  what  causes  disgust.  In- 
genium,  which  meant  an  inborn  faculty,  is  degraded 
into  the  Italian  inganiiare,  which  means  to  cheat. 
Raisanniren  meant  originally  to  reason ;  but  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation  in  German  now  is  to  grumble,  to 
talk  at  random.  SoBlig,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  meant 
blessed,  beatus,  appears  in  English  as  silly,  and  the 
same  ill-natured  change  may  be  observed  in  the 
Greek  euethetf,  guileless,  mild,  silly,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man alhern,  stupid,  the  Old  High-German  alawdr, 
verissimus,  alawdri,  benignus. 

Thus,  a  word  which  originally  meant  life  or  time 
in  Sanskrit,  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  words 
expressing  eternity,  the   very  opposite   of  life  and 

*  *  £r  (Got)  onwil  niht  tuon  wan  slehtes : '  '  God  will  do  nothing  but 
what  is  good/  Fridank's  Beacheidenheit^  in  M.  M.'s  German  Classic*, 
p.  121. 

'  Not  mentioned  in  Grimm's  Dictionary. 

II.  T 
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time.  Ever  and  never  in  English  are  derived  from 
the  same  source  from  which  we  have  age.  Age  is 
of  course  the  French  age.  This  dge  was  in  Old 
French  edage^  changed  into  eage  and  dge,  Edagey 
again,  represents  a  Latin  form,  cetaticnm,  which  was 
had  recourse  to  after  the  original  cetas  had  dwindled 
away  into  a  mere  vowel,  the  Old  French  ae  (Diez,  8.V.). 
Now  the  Latin  cptas  is  a  contraction  of  cevitas^  as 
(ctemus  is  a  contraction  of  cevitermis  (cf.  sempitemus). 
uEvuniy  again,  corresponds  by  its  radical,  though  not 
by  its  derivative  elements,  to  Greek  aifSn  and  the 
Gothic  aiv-Sy  time  and  eternity.  In  Sanskrit  we 
meet  with  a  iiyus,  a  neuter,  which,  if  literally  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  would  give  as  a  Greek  form  aiof, 
and  an  adjective,  aies,  neut.  aiA.  Now,  although 
aio8  did  not  survive  in  the  actual  language  of  Greece, 
its  derivatives  exist,  the  adverbs  aide  and  aieu  This 
aiei  is  a  regular  dative  (or  rather  locative)  of  aietj 
which  would  form  aiesi^  aieiy  like  gAieei  and  gAui 
In  Gothic,  we  have  from  aivs,  time,  the  adverbs  aiv, 
ever,  the  Modem  German  je;  and  ni  aiv,  never,  the 
Modem  German  nie. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  watching  the  various 
changes  of  form  and  meaning  in  words  passing  down 
from  the  Ganges  or  the  Tiber  into  the  gpreat  ocean  d 
modern  speech.  In  the  eighth  century  B.C.  the  LfltiB 
dialect  was  confined  to  a  small  territory.  It  was  hat 
one  dialect  out  of  many  that  were  spoken  all  over 
Italy.  But  it  grew — it  became  the  language  of 
Kome  and  of  the  Romans,  it  absorbed  all  tiie  otlier 
dialects  of  Italy,  the  Umbrian,  the  Oscon,  the  Etiw- 
can,  the  Celtic,  and  became  by  conquest  the  langoige 
of  Central  Italy,  of  Southern  and  Northern  Italf. 
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From  thence  it  spread  to  Gaul,  to  Spain,  to  Germany, 
to  Dacia  on  the  Danube*  It  became  the  language 
of  law  and  government  in  the  civilised  portions  of 
Northern  Africa  and  Asia,  and  it  was  carried  through 
the  heralds  of  Christianity  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  supplanted  in  its  victorious  progress 
the  ancient  vernaculars  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  it  struck  deep  roots  in  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Walachia.  When  it  came  in  contact  with  the  more 
vigorous  idioms  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  though  it 
could  not  supplant  or  annihilate  them,  it  left  on  their 
surface  a  thick  layer  of  foreign  words,  and  it  thus 
supplied  the  greater  portion  in  the  dictionary  of 
nearly  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world.  Words 
which  were  first  used  by  Italian  shepherds  are  now 
used  by  the  statesmen  of  England,  the  poets  of 
France,  the  philosophers  of  Germany  ;  and  the  faint 
echo  of  their  pastoral  conversation  may  be  heard  in 
the  senate  of  Washington,in  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta, 
and  in  the  settlements  of  New  Zealand. 

I  shall  trace  the  career  of  a  few  of  those  early 
Roman  words,  in  order  to  show  how  words  may 
change,  and  how  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  chang- 
ing wants  of  each  generation.  I  begin  with  the  word 
Palace,  A  palace  now  is  the  abode  of  a  royal  family. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  name  we  are  soon 
carried  back  to  the  shepherds  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
There,  on  the  Tiber,  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  was  called 
the  Collis  Palatinus,  and  the  hill  was  called  Palatinus, 
from  PaleSy  a  pastoral  deity,  whose  festival  was  cele- 
brated every  year  on  the  21st  of  April  as  the  birth- 
day of  Rome.  It  was  to  commemorate  the  day  on 
which  Romulus,  the  wolf-child,  was  supposed  to  have 
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drawn  the  first  furrow  on  the  foot  of  that  hill,  and 
thus  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient 
part  of  Borne,  the  Roma  Quadrata.  On  this  hill,  the 
Oollis  Palatinus,  stood  in  later  times  the  houses  of 
Cicero  and  of  his  neighbour  and  enemj  Catiline. 
Augustus  built  his  mansion  on  the  same  hill,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Tiberius  and  Nero.  Under 
Nero,  all  private  houses  had  to  be  pulled  down  on  the 
CoUis  Palatinns,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  em- 
peror's residence,  the  Domus  Aureay  as  it  was  called, 
the  Golden  House.  This  house  of  Nero's  was  hence- 
forth called  the  Palatium^  and  it  became  the  type  of 
all  the  palaces  ot'  the  kings  and  emperors  of  Europe. 

The  Latin  yalatmm  has  had  another  very  strange 
offspring — the  French  le  jyalais,  in  the  sense  of  palate. 
Before  the  establishment  of  phonetic  rules  to  regulate 
the  possible  changes  of  letters  in  various  lang^uages,no 
one  could  have  doubted  that  le  palais,  the  palate,  was 
the  Latin  palutum.     However,  pala-tum  could  never 
have  become  palaisy  but  only  paie.     How  palatum 
was  used  instead  is  difficult  to  explain.     It  was  • 
word  of  frequent  use,  and  with  it  was  associated  the 
idea  of  vault  (palais  vouti).     Now  vault  was  a  tst 
appropriate  name  for  the  palate.  In  Italian  the  palito 
is  called  il  cielo  delld  bocca;  in  Greek  ourandiy  ovah 
nishos.     Ennius,  again,  speaks  of  the  vault  of  heaven 
as  palatum  ccclL     There  was  evidently  a  similaritj 
of  conception  between  palate  and  vault,  and  vaultand 
pjilaee;  and  hence  palatium  was  most  likely  in  valgir 
Latin  used  by  mistake  for  j[>a/aiu«,  and  thus  carried  on 
into  French.* 

Another  modern   word,   the    English   eonr^  fl* 

*  Soe  Diez,  Lexicon  Comp,  s.  t. 
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French  cour^  the  Italian  eorte^  carries  us  back  to  the 
same  locality  and  to  the  same  distant  past.  It  was  on 
the  hills  of  Latium  that  cohors  or  core  was  first  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  hurdle^  an  enclosurey  a  cattle-yard.^ 
The  cohortesy  or  divisions  of  the  Roman  army,  were 
called  by  the  same  name ;  so  many  soldiers  consti- 
tuting a  pen  or  a  court.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  core  is  restricted  in  Latin  to  the  sense  of  cattle- 
yard,  and  that  cohors  is  always  used  in  a  military 
sense.  This  is  not  so.  Ovid  (Fastiy  iv.  704)  used 
cohors  in  the  sense  of  cattle-yard  : 

Abstiilerat  moltas  ilia  cohortis  aves ; 

and  on  inscriptions  cors  has  been  found  in  the  sense 
of  cohors.  The  difference  between  the  two  words  was 
a  difference  of  pronunciation  merely.  As  nihil  and 
nily  mlhi  and  rwi,  nehetno  and  nemOy  prehendo  and 
prendoy  so  cohors,  in  the  language  of  Italian  peasants,, 
glided  into  cors. 

Thus  cors,  cortis,  from  meaning  a  pen,  a  cattle-yard,, 
became  in  mediae val  Latin  curtis,  and  was  used,  like 
the  German  Hof,  of  the  farms  and  castles  built  by 
Roman  settlers  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  These 
farms  became  the  centres  of  villages  and  towns,  and  in 
the  modern  names  of  Vraticmirt,  Graincourt,  Lie7icourty 
Maijnicourt,  Auhujnicourt,  the  older  names  of  Vari 
Curtis,  Grant  cnrtis,  Leonii  curtis,  Manii  curtis,  Albini' 
Curtis,  have  been  discovered.*® 

Lastly,  from  meaning  a  fortified  place,  curtis  rose 

•  Trxw-n,  too^  is  originally  a  hedge,  the  German  Zaun.  In  Scotland 
toim  ptill  m»'ans  a  farmhouse,  a  hamlet. 

'•  Mannier,  Etudes  sur  les  yom^  des  VilUs :  Paris,  1861,  p.  xxvi 
Hoiize,  t^tnde  sur  la  Signijication  des  yunts  de  Luiix  en  France:  Paris, 
1864. 
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to  tlie  dignity  of  a  royal  residence,  and  became  syno- 
nymous with  palace.  Tlie  two  names  having  started 
from  the  same  place,  met  again  at  the  end  of  their 
long  career. 

Now,  if  we  were  told  that  a  word  which  in  Sanskrit 
means  cow-pen  had  assumed  in  Greek  the  meaning  of 
palace^  and  had  given  rise  to  derivatives  such  us 
cx)urteous  (civil,  refined),  courtesy  (a  gracefol  inclina- 
tion of  the  body,  expressive  of  respect),  to  court  (to 
pay  attentions,  or  to  propose  marriage),  many  people 
would  be  incredulous.  It  is  thei^efore  of  the  greatest 
use  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  how,  in  modem  lan- 
guages, words  are  polished  down,  in  order  to  feel  less 
sceptical  as  to  a  similar  jprocess  of  attrition  in  the 
history  of  the  more  ancient  huiguages  of  the  world. 

While  names  such  as  palace  and  court,  and  maur 
others,  point  back  to  an  early  pastoral  state  of  societr, 
and  could  have  arisen  only  among  shepherds  and  hus- 
bandmen, there  are  other  words  which  we  still  uw, 
and  which  originally  could  have  arisen  only  in  a  sea- 
faring community.     Thus  yovcrnm-enty  or  to  govern, 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  guhemare.     This  gubemare 
is  a  foreign  word  in  Latin ;  that  is  to  say,  it  iras 
boiTOwed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  who  at  » 
very  early  time  had  sailed  westward,  discovered  Italyi 
and  founded  colonies  there,  just  as  in  later  times  the 
nations  of  Europe   sailed   further  west,  discovered 
America,  and  planted  new  colonies  there.    The  Greek 
word  wliicli  in  Italy  was  changed  into  guhemare  ifa* 
Icuhtrndiiy  and  it  meant  originally  to  handle  the  mdder, 
or  to  stciT.     It  was  then  transferred  to  the  person  or 
persons  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  public  ofiBufli 
and  at  last  came  to  mean  to  inile. 
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Minister  meant,  etymologically,  a  small  man ;  and 
it  was  nsed  in  opposition  to  magistevy  a  big  man. 
Minister  is  connected  with  minusy  less ;  magister  with 
mugisy  more.  Hence  ministevy  a  servant,  a  servant 
of  the  Crown,  a  minister.  From  minister  came  the 
Latin  ministeriumy  service;  in  French  contracted 
into  meti^n'y  a  profession.  A  minstrel  was  originally 
a  professional  artist,  and  more  particularly  a  singer 
or  poet.  Even  in  the  Mystery  PlaySy  the  theatrical 
representations  of  portions  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment story,  such  as  still  continue  to  be  performed 
at  Ammergau  in  Bavaria,  mystery  is  a  corruption 
of  miiiviterium ;  it  meant  a  religious  ministry  or 
service,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  mystery.  It 
ou^ht  to  be  spelt  with  an  i,  therefore,  and  not  with 
a  //. 

There  is  a  background  to  almost  every  word  which 
we  are  using;  only  it  is  darkened  by  ages,  and  re- 
quires to  be  lighted  up.  Thus  lord,  which  in  modem 
English  has  become  synonymous  with  nohlcmaUy  was 
in  Anglo-Saxon  hlaf-ordy  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  ord,  the  origin,  of  hldf^  loaf;  while  others, 
more  correctly,  look  upon  it  as  a  corruption  of  hldf- 
v:eard^  the  warder  of  bread.**  It  corresponds  to  the 
German  Brotherr^  and  meant  originally  employer, 
master,  lord.     Lady  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  hlafdigc  (ori- 

"  See  Grimm,  Ikut/tchfs  W'orterhurh,  «».  v.  '  Brotherr,'  first  series, 
p.  133.  Grimm,  in  his  RechtsaltcrthYuner,  p.  230,  note,  says:  Lord, 
lady,  are  in  A.S.  hia/ord,  hla/iiU;  hlafdtffr.  If  we  derive  them  from 
^/4/(loaf),  they  should  be  written  with  a  and  a ;  but  I  do  not  consider 
this  derivation  certain.  We  ought  to  consider  the  Old  Norse  lafavardr 
(not  hUifvardr,  Icifvardr).  Vilk.  cap.  86,  p.  159;  with  IJion,  Wmrefr, 
who  derives  it  from  Zap,  collegium.  The  West  Gothic  law  has  lavardiot 
master  as  opposed  to  seirant.* 
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ginally  hlaf'ivcardi^e)^  the  feminine  of  hldf-weard. 
Early  the  same  as  the  Danish  Jarly  was,  I  believe, 
originally  a  contraction  of  ald-or  (senior),  elder; "  earl^ 
therefore,  and  aUl^  in  alderman  were  originally  the 
same  word.  In  Latin,  an  elder  would  be  senioTy  and 
this  became  changed  into  seigneur ^  »ieur,  and  at  last 
dwindled  down  to  sir.^^  Duke  meant  originally  a 
leader ;  count,  the  Latin  com^iSy  a  companion ;  barofiy 
the  mediaeval  Latin  baro,  meant  man ;  and  knighty  the 
German  Knechty  was  a  servant.  Each  of  these  words 
has  risen  in  rank,  but  they  have  kept  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

As  families  rose  into  clans,  clans  into  tribes,  tribes 
into  confederacies,  confederacies  into  nations,  the 
elders  of  each  family  naturaUy  formed  themselves 
into  a  senate,  setiatiis  meaning  a  collection  of  elders. 
The  elders  were  also  called  the  grey-headed,  or  the 

'*  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  ii.  p.  141.    That  AJS.  eart  m 
a  contraction  of  ealdor  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lappenbeig  in  his 
History  of  England.      'Ealdor  or    aldotf   in    Anglo-Saxon,    denotit 
princely  dimity,   without  nny  definition   of  ftinction   whaterer.     b 
I3oowulf  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  cyning^  ]feode»,  and  other  wot6$ 
applied  to  royal  personnges.     Like  many  other  titles  of  nnk  in  tb* 
various  Teutonic  tongues,    it  is  derived  from  on   adjective   impljiiy 
age,  though  pniotically  this  idea  doos  not  by  any  means  vurviva  iB  iU 
any  more  than  it  do^-s  in  the  word  senior,  the  origin  of  the  feudal  ton 
Seigneur.    The  Boman  aenatuif,  the  Greek  ytpovffUi,  the  eccieiiMrintl 
wpt(r0vTtpoi.  are  all  oxHmples  of  a   like  usage.' — Kemble,  Saitmt,  ii* 
p.  128.    That  the  etj'mologieal  meaning,  however,  was  never  quite  fiv* 
gotten,  we  «eo  from  such  passages  as  Bede,  ii.  13  seq.,  where  'BitB 
majores  ac  regis  concilinrii '  is  translated  by  ealdormen  and^iym*^ 
^tahteras. 

The  phonetic  changes  from  ealdor  to  earl  find  their  analogy  in  ^ 
German  erle,  alnus,  whii'lj  is  the  same  word  as  eller  (O.H.G.  tlirntfA 
n-ila),  and  in  rlfer  in  clhrmutfer,  which  is  a  substitute  for  «Wir;thil  ** 
to  pay,  Ider  lutamo  Her,  and  Ihr,  rl. 

"  S^re  and  .•■■/>/■  occur  as  early  as  1127.  See  Trinchera,  Sfi^~  J^"*" 
Circ/^c.  p.  131 :  trepc  iXt^ojf^pov. 
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GreySy  and  hence  the  German  Grafy  graviOy  originally 
der  Graue.^*     But  at  the  head  of  such  senates  the 

^*  Grimm,  in  his  Rechtsaltertkumer,  called  attention  to  what  he  con- 
Bidered  a  difficulty  in  the  derivation  of  Graf^  from  graUy  grey.  Grey  in 
Old  High-German  \sgr&w^  inflect,  grdwer  ;  it  is  written  with  ter,  not  with 
V  ;  and  w  in  the  middle  of  words  cannot  regularly  be  changed  into  v  or/. 
Besides,  he  adds,  the  i  in  the  Old  Prankish  grajio  would  remain  un- 
explained. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  weight  of  these  objections ;  and  if 
Grimm  had  been  able  to  propound  another  etymology  of  Gra^f^  free  from 
all  difficulties,  it  would  bo  useless  to  inquire  whether  the  difficulties 
pointed  out  by  him  in  the  common  etymology  of  the  word,  can  be  re- 
moved. Let  us  fitst  consider  Grimm's  etymology,  and  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  truth-seeking  scholar  Grimm  was  very 
ikr  from  claiming  for  it  absolute  cei^inty. 

*  I  shall  venture  a  new  guess,*  he  writes,  with  his  usual  modesty. 
*  I^ih'o  was  in  Old  High-German  tignum,  tectum ,  perhaps  also  domus, 
auhi :  gardijo,  girdvjn,  girdvo,  trotdd  signify  comcs^  sociutt,  like  gistaHo, 
ami  gUaljo,  gisdh.  This  full  form  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  old  docu- 
ments. It  is  supported  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  gcrefa,  which  in  the  sense 
of  sorius,  comrs,  prcesul,  tribunvs,  correnponds  completely  with  the 
Frankish  grajio,  and  bocomos  in  English  reet*e,  rif;  so  that  the 
abbreviated  form  sheriff  is  to  be  explained  as  scire-gerifa.  *  The 
difficulty  that  the  A.8.  wonl  does  not  sound  gerafa  (cf.  rtefttr^ 
tijrnum,  a  rafter),  I  know  not  how  to  meet,  except  by  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  too,  borrowed  the  name  and  the  dignity  from  the 
Franks,  and  therefore  disfigured  the  vowel.  We  see  from  the  lex  35 
Edouardi  Confess.  (Cane.  4,  341a)  that  greve  was  foreign  to  the  genuine 
Anjjlo-Saxon  law.* 

Li*t  us  look  at  the  facts  placed  before  us  by  Grimm,  and  on  which  he 

'^ses  his  etymology  of  Graf.     In  O.H.G.  r&vo  means  a  beam>  not  a 

^ouj'e.     If  it  meant  '  a  house,'  then  girdiy'o  might  have  been  derivetl 

from  it  in  the  sense  of  companion.     This  word  girdfjo,  however,  does 

'Jot  exist    in    O.H.G. ;   it  is  merely   formed  in  analogy  with  gisaljo 

(^i'sflijo),  Gesrlle,  i.  e.  sharing  the  same  sal  or  house,  and  on  the  suppo- 

'*it^ion  that  rditt,  a  rafter,  may  also  have  meant  a  house. 

^ow  if  Wo  consult  historical  documents,  we  find  that  in  the  earliest 
®p«cimens  of  Old  High-German,  in  the  Vocahularius  St.  Galli  (viL 
^^nt.). /)r<?.-'Vj?  is  rendered,  not  hj  giraijo,  but  hy  gratie.  In  the  Vocabu- 
^f^ius  Optif/ius  {ed.  Wackernagely  1847,  p.  38),  i.e.  in  the  14th  cen- 
^^Xi-y,  comes  is  still  explained  by  Graw^  comitissa  by  Grafinna.  How  and 
what  time  comX^  giravjo  have  been  changed  intOj^raw*.' 

Secondly :  if  we  try  to  apply  the  same  etymology  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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German  nations  at  an  early  time  placed  a  Mng.  In 
Latin  the  king  is  called  rex,  the  Sanskrit  r^^  {rkt)  and 

gertfa,  we  find  that  it  refuses  to  be  derived  from  O.H.G.  rdvo,  beam, 
which  exists  in  A.S.  in  the  form  of  raf-ter,  rafter.  According  to  this 
etymology  the  A.S.  word  wonld  have  been  gerafa^  not  gerrfa.  Grimm, 
in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  is  driven  to  consider  ^err/a  as  a  foreign 
word  in  A.S.,  and  he  tries  to  show,  but  without  success,*  that  both 
the  name  and  the  dignity  of  gerefa  were  simply  taken  over  from  the 
Franks. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  giraijo  is  no  real  word,  and  that  if  it  were  it 
would  not  explain  the  A.S.  gertfa^  I  looked  again  at  Grimm's  objections 
to  the  former  etymology  of  Graf^  and  I  did  not  think  they  were  unan- 
swerable. *  Gr&icOy  grey^  he  says,  •  has  a  w,  not  v.*  Can  vo  become  v^ 
Certainly  not  in  the  regular  growth  of  German  words.  But  let  us  oon- 
pider  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  word  which,  at  a  very  early  time, 
became  a  title,  and  a  title  recognised  not  only  by  people  speaking  Ger- 
man, but  likewise  by  people  speaking  Latin  dialects.  Now  to  a  Koman 
the  sound  of  the  German  to  was  well-nigh  unpronounceable.  At  the 
beginning  of  words  a  Roman  pronounced  the  German  to  as  gn  ;  in  the 
middle  of  words  he  pronounced  it  f.  Hence  the  O.H.G.  W4,  inflect. 
Mdwer,  is  in  Old  Span,  blavo,  in  Italian  dialects  hiavOf  in  mediseval 
Latin  blacus.^    The  O.H.G.  iwa^  yew-tree,  is  Italian  iiYi,  French  \f. 

In  trying  to  pronounce  <jrr4,  or  grdioer,  a  Roman  provincial  would  have 
pronounced  the  «;  as  i; ;  and,  with  the  usual  termination  to,  he  wonld  have 
cliiinged  the  German  word  into  the  Latin  gravio.  And  is  this  a  merely 
hypothetical  form?  By  no  means.  We  find  the  form  gravio  in  the 
Charta  Chlodovei  IIL,  apud  Mabillonium,  tom.  iii.  SS.  Ord.  S.  Benedict!, 
p.  617  (see  Du  Cange,  s.  v.).  We  find  it  in  Paulus  Wamefridus,  lib.  v. 
*  De  GestisLangob.'  cap.  86 :  *  Cum  Comite  Bajuariorum  quam  Gravioncm 
dicunt.'  Grafio,  graffio,  and  graphic  are  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  word,  all  authenticated  by  passages  from  mediaeval  charters  and 
books.* 

If  the  original  form  of  Grq/'had  been  giravjo,  how  could  it  be  explained 
that  neither  in  German  nor  in  Latin  documents  do  we  ever  meet  with 
the  initial  syllable  ge  or  gi^  but  always  with  grf^    If,  on  the  contzary, 


•  See  Schmidt,  Dir  Gesetze  dcr  Angchachscii,  p.  597. 

•  See  Diez,  Grammatik,  p.  305  ;  lexicon,  s.  v.  •  Biafo* 

•  See  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  •  Grafio'  in  Lege  Sa/ica,  tit.  34,  §  6.  Graffio  in 
Vita  S.  Eligii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  52.  Charta  Kf  nuifi  Regis  Mtrciommf  tom.  i. 
Monaat.  Aiujl.  p.  100.     Graphic^  Anaeta.^ius,  in  Hadriano  P.  P.  p.  106. 

«»  Waitz  found  garafio  in  one  MS.  See  Loo  Meyer,  in  Euhn*8  Zeit' 
tchrift,  V.  p.  157. 
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r&^an,  in  Maharaja;  and  this  rear,  the  TVench 
rat,   meant    originally    steersman,    from    revere,    to 

we  look  on  gravio  as  the  latinised  form  of  an  old  German  irord,  the 
anomalous  change  of  w  into  v  is  explained,  and  the  official  form  gravio 
serves  as  a  new  starting-point  in  the  history  of  this  much  disputed 
title. 

Orimm*8  etymology  of  Graf  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  has 
been  opposed  to  that  of  Graf  as  the  grey  or  the  eld^.  Kemble,  in  his 
Saxons  in  England,  ii.  p.  151,  writes  : 

*  The  exact  meaning  and  etymology  of  gerif a  have  hitherto  eluded  the 
researches  of  our  best  scholars,  and  yet,  perhaps,  few  words  have  been 
more  zealously  investigattKl ;  if  I  add  another  to  the  number  of  attempts 
to  solve  the  riddle,  it  is  only  because  I  believe  the  force  of  the  word  will 
become  much  more  evident  when  we  have  settled  its  genuine  derivation  ; 
and  that  philology  has  yet  a  part  to  play  in  history  which  has  not  been 
dnly  recognised.' 

After  rircapitulating  Grimm's  objoctious  to  the  etyni()l«)j^y  of  jj;r:if  -: 
grey,  Kemble  continues  : — 

*  More  plausibility  lay  in  the  etymology  o(  f/en'fa  ufloptod  by  Spelnum. 
This  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  f/tr/'fa  was  equivalent  U)  (/rrtuf'a, 
and  that  it  was  derive^l  I'roiii  rtuf,i  >,  to  plunder.  Tliis  vi«'w  was 
^strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  word  beting  fnyinMitlytraimlati'd 
by  exactor,  the  levying  of  fines  and  tho  like  being  a  chanu!t.«'rihti<'  part 
of  a  reeve's  duties.  But  this  view  is  un<iu«»tionably  erroneouH.  In  tho 
first  place  gert'/<i  could  not  have  b«'cn  univrnally  hubhtitut<rl  for  th<' 
more  accurate  gercdfa,  which  Li^t  word  nev«r  oc<rurM,  any  rriori*  than  on 
the  other  hand  does  rt'/an  or  rfajan.  Stniondly,  an  Anglo-.Saxon  ijtrtfn, 
if  inT  gereafa,  would  n«rcc^sariJy  imply  a  Iligh-I/uU.'h  garaupjo,  a  won! 
which  we  not  only  do  not  fin<l,  but  which  b^-ars  no  rfwjrnblanf-*' t/^  kravo 
BxA  grave,  which  we  do  find.  ...  I  am  naturally  vt-ry  diffid*  fjt.  of 
ray  own  opinion  in  a  case  of  so  much  ol^^Mirity,  and  wh*-/*?  mufiy 
profound  thinkt-rs  hav.j  laii'.-^l  of  hU'<*-.-- ;  ^* .\\  it  M<rjirt  l//  utf  ihut 
g^f'fa  may  f-os.*>il'iy  l-r  r^K-.'-'il/l"  to  th':  "nf'-rl  rojon  or  r'fn,i,  xt, 
call  aloud;  if  this  be  fK>.  the  nimjc*  d'-no*^  K'inniO/r,  th<;  (iiiffinjofnn(( 
or  prochiiming  officer,  him  l-y  '*'\iffmi  f-'jmrf.or.*  or  jirv  Inmai.torj  t.h«» 
court  and  the  levy  of  th<r  l  ^: *-::.•  n  w.-re  '-iili**!  *■.■■/*■* h'.r  ,  Hwi  ihi4  •uyyt  v- 
tion  answers  more  near'**  ^^•l^  a.^v  oth«-r  t//  *',*■  T^i,**.f  of  th»:  onu  • 
nal  office.  In  this  s^n^-,  t/y^,  h  r- •  r«/«»  din'r.  \  m  i-^,;,i^\  \t%%  vtannmj 
bannum.* 

tSchmidt,  in  h^s  GtJf^z*  <?•/'  A  "<><r' /*.//.,  '.  ;r.•;ir|^:  */,  'UfitA  -^y' 
man's  view,  and  brlng^er  -i-r.  ^  *  ••.-.»  ••.<.•  •  .«  '\.'^M^,.o,.'/  »A  u  A?/  '. 
Saxon  may  be  fpelt  as  f.  %.:-:  *.:->-*.  ijrAi\  \  lu  g'.rtAJti,  gryt^J^   v  •.  • 
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steer  J*  The  Teutonic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  used 
the  name  Konig  or  King^  and  this  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  ^anaka.  What  did  it  mean?  It  simply 
meant  father,  the  father  of  a  family,  *  the  hing  of  his 
own  hiny  the  first  of  a  clan,  the  father  of  a  people.*^ 

Lappenber^,  too,  in  his  History  of  England ^  and  his  translator,  Mr. 
Thorpe  (vol.  ii.  p.  328,  note),  both  seem  favourable  to  this  etymology. 

Kichthofen  in  his  Altfricsischca  Worterhuch^  after  rejecting  the  ety- 
mologies of  Grimm,  Spelman,  Lappcnberg,  and  others,  takes  «p  the 
defence  of  an  old  derivation  of  Graf  from  ypd^€tp^  which  Kerable  had 
consigned  'to  the  storehouse  of  blunders.'  'Nothing  remains,'  says 
Kichthofen, '  but  to  return  to  the  opinion  so  common  in  old  books,  that 
the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  7pa^(^r,  a  writer.  He  points  to  the 
French  greffier,  i.  e.  graphiariusy  and  he  thinks  that  the  word  was  intio- 
duced  by  the  Franks  into  Germany,  and  from  Germany  imported  into 
the  Northern  countries. 

The  chipf  objection  to  Richthofen's  derivation  is  the  facb  that, 
according  to  Savigny's  researches,  the  office  of  graf  was  an  old  GhMrman 
office,  and  could  not  have  had  originally  a  Greek  or  Latin  name. 
'  Whatever  its  etymology,*  says  Waitz,  no  mean  authority, '  tKe  name  of 
Graf  is  certainly  German.* 

For  that  very  reason  the  derivation  from  graw^  grey,  would,.  I  think, 
be  preferable.  But  though  I  consider  that  the  derivation  of  grtnio 
from  graw  can  be  defended,  I  am  by  no  moans  certain  that  a  better 
etymology  may  not  be  discovered ;  nor  should  I  be  at  all  surprised  if 
the  Anglo-Saxon  gerifa  turned  out  to  be  etymologically  unconnected  with 
the  German  graf. 

Prof.  Leo  Meyer  (in  Kuhn's  Zeitschnftt  v.  155),  called  attention  to  the 
Gothic  ga-grefti  in  the  sense  of  command,  as  supplying  an  etymology  of 
the  O.H.G.  gravSf  and  he  derived  ^(^rr/Vi  from  the  Sanskrit  root  kalp 
or  k Zip.  But  this  would  be  in  defiance  of  Grimm*s  law,  which  requires 
a  Sanskrit  aspirate  in  place  of  the  Gothic  media.  For  the  sameraaaon 
Qothic  grttan  cannot  be  identified  with  Sanskrit  krand. 

I'  Though  in  Sanskrit  rA^an  seems  to  be  derived  from  rkg,  to  be 
brilliant,  it  is  really  derived  from  the  root  ar^,  from  whi<^  ^i^n, 
straight,  and  rkg'ishthA,  straightest. 

'*  The  exact  derivation  and  meaning  of  king  have  been  mooted  points 
among  German  scholars.  That  king  corresponds  to  Sanskrit  yaaaka 
lias  never  been  denied,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  exact  process  by 
which  the  Sanskrit  and  German  words  were  derived  from  the  root^an 
(gan),  to  create,  and  how  they  came  to  assume  the  meaning  of  Idng. 
In  Sanskrit ^anak a*  means  producing,  parent,  then  king,    (ranaki,  in 

•  Tin,  vii.  3,  35,  schoL 
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Need  I  add  what  was  the  original,  and  what  is  still 
the  true,  meaning  of  queen  ?  In  Grerman  we  have 
simply  formed  a  feminine  oiK'onig^  namely,  Konigin, 
In  English,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  word  for  mother 
has  been  retained,  and  cwen  in  A.S.  means  queen. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Ulfilas,  in  the 

the  sense  of  mother  or  queen,  does  not  exist  in  Sanskrit,  but  the  analo- 
gous form  ywcua  has  been  preserved  in  the  Greek  genitive  yvyaiK'6s.' 
Wife  in  Sanskrit  is  gn&  (i.  e.  gan&),  yaniA,  and  ^an4,  mother  and 
urife. 

Grimm  {Rechtsalterihumer^  p.  230),  after  putting  together  the  Old 
Norse  konunff»r  (shortened  to  Xr^wyr),  the  A.S.  cyning,  the  Old  Saxon 
kuninfff  the  Old  High-German  chuninCf  remarks :  '  I  think  we  are  not 
allowed  to  derive  chuninCf  kuning^  from  kuni  (genus),  O.H.G.  chunni, 
Old  Norse  kyn^  because  from  kyn^  the  Old  Norse,  could  only  have 
formed  kt/ninyr,  not  kondngr.**  He  then  points  out  that  there  exists 
in  Old  Norse  konr,  in  the  sense  of  noble  and  king.  This  konr  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Edda  (Rigsmal,  38)  as  the  youngest  son  of  Jarl,  Jarl  him- 
self being  the  son  of  Fadir  ok  Modir,  father  and  mother.  The  forms 
corresponding  to  the  O.N.  konr  in  Gothic  and  Old  High-German  would 
have  been  kuris  and  chu7i  or  chon,  which  have  not  been  preserved  ;  but  the 
O.H.S.  chuninc  may  be  considered  a.s  derived  from  it.  The  correspond- 
ing Gothic  form  would  have  been  kuniggs. 

I  hold  that  O.N.  konr  and  konungr^  O.H.G.  chuninc^  A,S.  cyning,  were 
common  Aryan  words,  not  formed  out  of  German  materials,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  explained  as  regular  German  derivatives,  but  preserved  as 
relics  of  an  earlier  period  of  language,  and  phonetically  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  different  Aryan  races.  I  find  that  Bopp 
{Comp.  Gr.  950)  takes  nearly  the  same  view.  He  considers  the  n  of 
ing  as  a  phonetic  modification,  and  identifies  the  Teutonic  suffix  ing 
with  Sanskrit  aka.  He  then  continues  :  '  If  this  be  so,  we  are  allowed 
to  compare  O.H.G.  forms  like  kun-ing^  king  (also  kun-ig)^  thence  kun- 
inga,  with  Sanskrit  formations  in  aka  (nart-aka,  dancer),  and  with 
Greek  formations  in  a-Kos  (<^uA-a-/co-y).  I  prefer  this  to  a.scribing  the  » 
to  the  time  of  the  undivided  Ar}*an  language,  and  explaining  i-nga  by 
Sanskrit  i-ka,  as,  for  instance,  in  khan-i-ka,  digger.  Probably 
kun-in-g  signitied  (originally  man — Kar  ^{ox^k — and  corresponds  in  root 
and  suffix  to  the  Sanskrit  ^an -a -ka,  father,  as  creator. 


'  See  Curtius,  in  Kuhn's  Zntschrift,  iv.  216. 

«  Richthofen  in  his  Altfrksi&ches  Worterbuch^  p.  870,  brings  furthei 
evidence  to  show  that  the  German  words  for  king  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  German  words  for  race. 
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fourth  century,  we  meet  with  qvens  and  qvinS,  mean- 
ing wife  and  woman.  In  the  eleventh  century  we 
read  in  Notker,  Sol  chena  iro  charal  fiirhten  unde 
minnouy  *a  wife  shall  fear  and  love  her  husband.' 
After  the  fifteenth  century  the  word  is  no  longer 
used  in  High-German,  but  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages the  word  still  lives,  harl  and  Jcona  still  mean- 
ing man  and  wife,. 

We  thus  see  how  languages  reflect  the  history  of 
nations,  and  how,  if  iproperly  analysed,  almost  every 
word  will  tell  us  of  many  vicissitudes  through  which 
it  passed  on  its  way  from  Central  Asia  to  India  or  to 
Persia,  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  to  Bussia, 
Gaul,  Germany,  the  British  Isles,  America,  New  Zea- 
land; nay,  back  again,  in  its  world-encompassing 
migrations,  to  India  and  the  Himalayan  regions  from 
which  it  started.  Many  a  word  has  thus  gone  the 
round  of  the  world,  and  it  may  go  the  same  round 
again  and  again.  For  although  words  change  in 
sound  and  meaning  to  such  an  extent  that  not  one 
single  letter  remains  the  same,  and  that  their  meaning 
becomes  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  originally  was, 
yet  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  no  new  addition  has  ever  been  made  to 
the  substantial  elements  of  speech^  any  more  tlian  to 
the  substantial  elements  of  nature.  There  is  a  con- 
stant change  in  language,  a  coming  and  going  of 
words ;  but  no  man  can  ever  invent  an  entirely  new 
word.  We  speak  to  all  intents  and  purposes  substan- 
tially the  same  language  as  the  earliest  ancestors  of 
our  race ;  and,  guided  by  the  hand  of  scientific  ety- 
mology, we  may  pass  on  from  century  to  century 
through  the  darkest  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
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tin  fhe  stream  of  language  on  whicli  ire  onrselves 
are  moving  carries  us  back  to  those  distant  regions 
where  we  seem  to  feel  the  presence  of  our  earliest 
fore&therSy  and  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  earth*bom 
sonsofManu* 

Those  distant  regions  in  the  history  of  language 
are,  no  doubt,  the  most  attractive,  and,  if  cautiously 
explored,  full  of  instructive  lessons  to  the  historian 
and  the  philosopher.  But  before  we  ascend  to  those 
distant  heights,  we  must  learn  to  waJk  on  the  smoother 
ground  of  modem  speech.  13ie  advice  of  Leibniz, 
that  the  Science  of  Language  should  be  based  on  the 
study  of  modem  dialects,  has  been  but  too  much 
neglected,  and  tne  results  of  that  neglect  are  visible 
in  many  works  on  Comparative  Philology.  Confining 
ourselves  therefore  for  the  present  chiefly  to  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  let  us  see  how  we  can 
establish  the  four  fundamental  points  which  constitute 
the  Magna  Charta  of  our  science. 

1.  The  same  Word  takes  different  Forms  in  Different 

Languages. 

This  sounds  almost  like  a  truism.  If  the  six 
dialects  which  sprang  from  Latin  have  become  six 
independent  languages,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  same  Latin  word  must  have  taken  a  different  form 
in  each  of  them.  French  became  different  from 
Italian,  Italian  from  Spanish,  Spanish  frx)m  Portu- 
guese, because  the  same  Latin  words  were  pro- 
nounced differently  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries conquered  or  colonised  by  Bome,  so  that,  after 
a  time,  the  language  spoken  by  the  colonists  of  Gaul 
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frrew  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  colonists  of  Spain. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  told  that  the  French  meme  is 
the  same  as  the  Italian  rtiedesimo,  and  that  both  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  ipse,  we  begin  to  see  that  even 
this  first  point  requires  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
may  help  to  strengthen  our  arguments  against  all 
etymology  which  trusts  to  vague  similarity  of  sound 
or  meaning. 

How  then  can  French  mSme  be  derived  from  Latin 
ipse?  By  a  process  which  is  strictly  genealogical, 
and  which  furnishes  us  vrith  a  safer  pedigree  than  that 
of  the  Montmorencys,  or  any  other  noble  family.  In 
Old  French  meme  is  spelt  meisme^  which  comes  very 
near  to  Spanish  mismo  and  Portuguese  mssmo.  The 
corresponding  term  in  Proven9al  is  medewne,  which 
throws  light  on  the  Italian  medesimo.  Instead  of 
medesme.  Old  Proven9al  supplies  smetessme.  In  order 
to  connect  this  with  Latin  ipse,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider that  ipse  passes  through  Old  Proven9al  eps  into 
Proven9al  eis,  Italian  essOy  Spanish  ese^  and  that  the 
Old  Spanish  esora  represents  ipsa  hord^  as  French  en- 
core represents  hanc  horam.  If  C8  is  ipse^  essm^e  would 
be  ipsissimumy  Proven9al  medesm^y  metipsissimum^y  and 
Old  Prbven9al  smstessm^y  sem^tipsissimum,^'' 

To  a  certain  point  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  rather 
than  of  philological  inquiry,  to  find  out  whether  the 
English  beam  is  the  German  Baum,  Beam  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  bedm,  Frisian  tarn.  Old  Saxon  ham  and  Mm, 
Middle  High-German  hotim,  Modern  High-Gterman 
Baum,  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Gothic  ba^ms  that 
philological  arguments  come  in,  in  order  to  explain 

*'  Diez,  Grammaiik  and  Lexicon,  s.  v. 
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the  loss  of  g  before  m.  This  must  be  exphiined  by  a 
change  of  heagm  into  heavom^  and  lastly  into  heami.^^ 

If  we  take  any  word  common  to  aU  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  we  shall  find  that  it  varies  in  each,  and  that 
it  varies  according  to  certain  laws.  Thus,  to  hear  is 
in  Gothic  hausjaUy  in  Old  Norse  heyra,  in  Old  Saxon 
horiauy  in  Anglo-Saxon  hyrauy  in  Old  High-German 
horran,  in  Swedish  h^a^  in  Danish  horey  in  Dutch 
hooreuy  in  Modem  German  horen. 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  English  ranges, 
as  far  as  its  consonants  go,  with  Gothic  and  Low- 
German,  while  Modern  German  belongs  to  the  third 
or  High-German  stage,  in  order  to  discover  without 
difficulty  the  meaning  of  many  a  German  word  by 
the  mere  application  of  Grimm's  Law^     Thus : — 


I. 

Drei  is  three 
J)u  is  thou 
JJtiin  is  then 
Dutch  is  through 
Denken  is  to  think 
Drang  is  throng 
Durst  is  thirst 


II. 
Zehn  is  ten 
Zagel  is  tail 
Zahn  is  tooth 
Zaun  is  toum 
Zinn  is  tin 
Zerrin  is  to  tear 
Zange  is  tong 


in. 
Tag  is  day 
Trommel  is  drum 
Traiim  is  dream 
T{h)cuer  is  dear 
T{^h)au  is  dew 
Taube  is  dot^ 
Teich  is  dough. 


If  we  compare  tear  with  the  French  larme,  a  mere 
consultation  of  historical  documents  would  carry  us 
from  tear  to  the  earlier  forms,  taeVy  tehvy  teller y  twhevy 
to  Gothic  iagr.  The  A.S.  tceliery  however,  carries  us 
back,  even  more  simply  than  the  Gothic  tagry  to  the 
corresponding  form  ddhry  in  Greek,  and  (d)asru  in 
Sanskrit.  We  saw  in  our  last  Lecture  how  every 
Greek  d  is  legitimately  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon 
by  ty  and  &  by  A.  Hence  tceher  is  ddhry.  In  the 
same  manner  there    is   no  difficulty  in  tracing  the 


"  Grinim,  Deutsche  Grammatikf  ii.  60 ;  i.  261. 


n. 
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French  larme  back  to  Latin  lacruma.  The  question 
then  arises,  are  ddkry  and  lacruma  cognate  terms  ? 
The  secondary  suflix  ma  in  lacruma  is  easily  ex- 
plained, and  we  then  have  Greek  ddkry  and  Latin 
lacruy  differing  only  by  their  initals.  Here  a  pho- 
netic law  must  remove  the  last  difference.  D,  if 
pronounced  without  a  will,  is  apt  to  lapse  into  L. 
Ddkry,  therefore,  could  become  lacru,  and  both  can 
be  derived  from  a  root  daky  to  bite.*^  Only  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  an  original  d  may 
dwindle  down  to  Z,  no  Z  in  the  Aryan  languages 
was  ever  changed  into  d,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  I  and  d  are  interchangeable. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  a  few  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Latin  preposition  anle-^ 

ANTE,  before. 
It.  ansi;  Sp.  dnies;  Old  Fr.  an«,  ains  {ainsni^aini,  elder). 

ANTE  IPSUM. 

Old  Fr.  ain^'Sf  before. 

It.  anzianc;  Sp.  anciano;  Fr.  ancien,  old. 

ABAKTE,  from  before. 
It.  avanti;  Fr.  avant^  before. 

It.  avanzare;  Sp.  avanrar;    Fr.  avancer,  to  bring  forward. 
It  vantaggio;  Sp.  ventaja;     Fr.  avantage,  adFantage. 

DEABANTE. 
It.  davanti;  Fr.  devant,  before. 

Fr.  devancer,  to  get  before. 

If  instead  of  a  Latin  we  take  a  Sanskrit  word,  and 
follow  it  through  all  its  vicissitudes  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  we  see  no  less  clearly  how  in- 
evitably  one  and  the  same  word  assumes  different 
forms  in   different  dialects.     Tooth   in    Sanskrit  is 

'»  Sec  M.  M.,  in  Kuhn's  ZcUschr\ft,  y.  102 ;  Pott,  Etymoicffucke  F»r$ck' 
ungrn,  ii.  58-60,  442,  460. 
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dat  (nom.  dantaA,  bnt  genitive  of  the  old  base,. 
data&).  The  same  word  appears  in  Latin  as  dena, 
deniisy  in  Gk>fhic  as  twnthuSf  in  English  as  tooth,  in 
Modem  German  as  Zahn.  All  the  changes  are  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  in 
the  different  languages  the  common  word  for  tooth 
conld  hairdlj  haye  appeared  nnder  any  form  bnt  that 
in  which  we  find  it.  Bat  is  the  Greek  odait,oddnio$^ 
the  same  word  as  dens  f  And  is  the  Greek  oddntes, 
the  Latin  dentesy  a  mere  yariety  of  edontes  and 
edmtes,  the  eaters?  I  am  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
0  in  odinteB  is  a  merely  phonetic  excrescence,  for 
although  I  know  of  no  other  weU-established  case  in 
Greek  where  a  simple  initial  d  assnmes  this  prosthetic 
vowel,  it  would  be  against  all  rules  of  probability  to 
suppose  that  Greek  had  lost  the  common  Aryan  term 
for  teeth,  danta^  and  replaced  it  by  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent word  so  exactly  like  the  one  which  it  had 
given  up.  Prosthetic  vowels  are  very  common  in 
Greek  before  certain  double  consonants,  and  before 
r,  Z,  n,  m.^  The  addition  of  an  initial  o  in  oddntea 
may  provisionally  be  admitted.  But  if  so,  it  follows 
that  od&ntea  cannot  be  a  mere  variety  of  edontea* 
For  wherever  Greek  has  these  initial  vowels,  while 
they  are  wanting  in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  &c.,  they  are, 
,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  prosthetic  vowels. 
They  are  not  radical,  but  merely  adscititious  in 
Greek,  while  if  od&ates  were  derived  from  the  root 
edy  we  should  have  to  admit  the  loss  of  a  radical 
initial  vowel  in  all  the  members  of  the  Aryan  £Eunily 

**  Cortias,  Grundruge  der  Grieehiwhen  Etymolo^,  ii.  291 ;  StTeU- 
berg,  in  Hofer's  ZeiUekr\ft,  It.  p.  91. 

v  2 
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except  Greek  —  an  admission  unsupported   by  any 
analogy.** 

In  languages  which  possess  no  ancient  literature 
the  charm  of  tracing  words  back  £rom  century  to 
century  to  its  earliest  form  is  of  course  lost.  Con- 
temporary dialects,  however,  with  their  extraordinary 
varieties,  teach  us  even  there  the  same  lessons,  show- 
ing that  language  must  change  and  is  always  chang- 
ing, and  that  similarity  of  sound  is  the  same  unsafe 
guide  here  as  elsewhere.  One  instance  must  suffice. 
Man  in  Malay  is  orang ;  hence  orang  utauy  the  man 
of  the  forest,  the  Orangutang.  This  orang  is  pro- 
nounced in  different  Polynesian  dialects,  roung,  oran, 
olaUy  Ian,  ala^  la,  na,  da,  ra.^^ 

We  now  proceed  to  a  consideralion  of  our  second 
point. 

2.  The  sa/me  Ward  takes  different  Forme  m  the 

same  Language. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  many  Teutonic  words 
which,  through  two  distinct  channels,  found  their 
way  twice  into  the  literary  language  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  They  were  imported  into 
England  at  first  by  Saxon  pirates,  who  gradually 
dislodged  the  JRoman  conquerors  and  colonists  from 
their  caetra  and  coJontcB,  and  the  Welsh  inhabitants 
from  their  villages,  and  whose  language  formed  the 
first  permanent  stratum  of  Teutonic  speech  in  these 
islands.  They  introduced  such  words  as,  for  in- 
stance, weardian,  to  ward,  wile,  cunning,  u^tse,  manner. 
These  words  were  German  words,  peculiar  to  that  soft 

"  See  Schleicher,  Compendium,  §  48. 

**  Logan,  Journal  of  Indian  Archipelago,  iii.  p.  665. 
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dialect  of  German  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Low-German,  and  which  was  spoken  on  those  north- 
em  coasts  from  whence  the  Juts,  the  Angles,  and 
Saxons  embarked  on  their  freebooting  expeditions. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  German  stem  was  the 
High-German,  spoken  by  the  Franks  and  other 
Teutonic  tribes,  who  became  the  conqnerors  of  Ganl, 
and  who,  though  they  adopted  in  time  the  language 
of  their  Boman  subjects,  preserved  nevertheless  in 
their  conversational  idiom  a  large  number  of  their 
own  home-spun  words.  The  IVench  or  Frankish 
language  is  now  a  Bomanic  dialect,  and  its  grammar 
is  but  a  blurred  copy  of  the  grammar  of  Cicero. 
But  its  dictionary  is  full  of  Teutonic  words,  more  or 
less  Romanised  to  suit  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Among  warlike  terms 
of  German  origin,  we  find  in  French  guerre^  the  same 
as  war  ;  massacre^  from  metzeluy  to  cut  down,  or  metz- 
gen,  to  butcher,  which  was  originally  derived  from 
Latin  macellum,  meat-markets ;  macellarivsy  butcher ; 
avherge,  Italian  albergo,  the  German  Herherge,  bar- 
racks for  the  army.  Old  High- German  heriberga ; 
hivouacy  the  German  Beiwacht ;  houlevardy  German 
Bollwerlc;  hourg,  German  Burg;  hrechey  a  breach,  from 
hrechen;  havresac,  German  Hafersack;  haveron.  Old 
High-German  haharo,  oats;*'  canajpsa,  the  German 
KruippsacJcy  Ess-sack,  from  knappen,  knabem,  or 
Schnappsack  ;^*  Speron,  Italian  sperone,  German 
Spam ;   h4raut,  Italian  araldOy  German  Heroldy  i.  e. 

*•  See  M.  M.,  t^er  Deutsche  Schattirung  Bomanischer  ^orf^,  in  Euhn's 
Zeitschrift,  v.  p.  14. 

"  Danneil,  Wbrtcrbuch  der  Jltmarkisch-plattdeutschm  Mnndart, 
1869,  8.  V. 
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Heerwalty  or  from  Old  High-German  harSn^  French 
harer^  to  call ;  marechal.  Old  German  marUcalco* 

Many  maritime  words,  again,  came  from  German, 
more  particularly  from  Low-German.  French  cAa- 
loupe  =  Sloop,  Dutch  sloep;  cahute  =  Dutch  kajuit, 
German  Kaue,  or  Koje ;  stribord,  the  right  side  of 
a  ship,  English  starboard^  Anglo-Saxon  steorbardy 
Steuerbord ;  havrCy  Hafen  ;  Nordy  Sudy  Esiy  Oueaty  all 
come  from  German. 

But  much  commoner  words  are  discovered  to  be 
German  under  a  French  disguise.  Thus,  haicy  hedge, 
is  the  Old  High-German  hagay  the  Modem  German 
Heckey  the  English  hay,  and  probably  haha  ;  **  pre- 
served also  in  hips  and  haws  ;  haiVy  to  hate,  Anglo- 
Saxon  hatian  ;  hameauy  hamlet,  Heim  ;  hatevy  to  haste ; 
honniTy  to  blame,  Gothic  hdunjariy  hohnen;  harangiUy 
(h)ringy  as  in  ringleader.  The  initial  h  betrays  the 
German  origin  of  all  these  words.  Again,  choisivy  to 
choose,  is  JcieseUy  A.S.  ceSsany  Gothic  AMu^an,  or  Gothic 
kausjaUy  to  examine  ;  dansevy  tanzen  ;  causer y  to  chat, 
kosen;  derobeVy  to  rob,  rauben;  Spier y  to  spy,  spoken; 
gratteVy  kratzen;  grimper,  to  climb,  klimmen;  grincer, 
grinseny  or  Old  High-German  grimisSn;  gripper, 
greifen;  rStiry  rosten;  tirevy  to  tear;  tombeVy  to  tumble; 
guindeTy  to  wind ;  deguerpivy  to  throw  away,  werfen,^ 

It  was  this  language,  this  Germanised  Latin,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Norman  invaders  of  France, 
themselves  equally  Teutonic,  and  representing  ori- 
ginally that  third  branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock  of 

^  Capitulaires  de  Charles  le  Chauve,  tit.  xxxri. :  'Qoicunque  istis 
temporibuH  castella  et  firmitates  et  haias  sine  nostro  verbo  feoeriDt.* 
Brachet,  Diction,  itymologique. 

^  See  Diez,  Grammatik  dfr  Romanxtchen  Sprachen,  pasiim.  Borring^ 
Sur  la  Limite  meridionals  de  la  Monarchie  danoise. 
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speech  which  is  known  bj  the  name  of  Scandinavian* 
These  Normans,  or  Northmen,  speaking  their  newlj- 
acquired  Franco-Boman  dialect,  became  afterwards 
the  victors  of  Hastings,  and  their  langnage,  for  a 
time,  ruled  supreme  in  the  palaces,  law  courts, 
churches,  and  colleges  of  England.  The  same  thing, 
however,  which  had  happened  to  the  Frank  con- 
querors of  Graul  and  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Neus- 
tria  happened  again  to  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
England.  They  had  to  acquire  the  language  of 
their  conquered  subjects ;  and  as  the  Franks,  though 
attempting  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Boman 
provincials,  retained  large  numbers  of  barbaric  terms, 
the  Normans,  though  attempting  to  conform  to  the 
i-ules  of  the  Saxon  grammar,  retained  many  a  Nor- 
man word  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
France. 

Thus  the  German  word  wise  was  common  to  the 
High  and  the  Low  branches  of  the  German  language ; 
it  was  a  word  as  familiar  to  the  Frank  invaders  of  Gaul 
as  it  was  to  the  Saxon  invaders  of  England.  In  the 
mouths  of  the  Eoman  citizens  of  France,  however,  the 
German  initial  W  had  been  replaced  by  the  more  gut- 
tural sound  of  gu.  Wise  had  become  guise^  and  in  this 
new  form  it  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place  side  by  side 
with  its  ancient  prototype,  wise.  By  the  same  process 
guihy  the  old  French  guihy  was  adopted  in  English, 
though  it  was  the  same  word  originally  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wihy  which  we  have  in  wily.  The  changes 
have  been  more  violent  through  which  the  Old  High- 
German  wettiy  a  pledge  (Gothic  vadi),  became  changed 
into  the  mediseval  Latin  waditMn  or  vadium,*^  Italian 

**  Diez,  Lexicon  Con^xtratitmm,  s.  T. 
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gdggio,  and  French  g<ige.  Nevertheless,  we  must  re- 
cognise in  the  verbs  to  engage  or  disengage  Norman 
varieties  of  the  same  word,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
pure  Saxon  forms  to  bet  and  to  wed,^  literally  to  bind 
or  to  pledge. 

There  are  many  words  of  the  same  kind  which 
have  obtained  admittance  twice  into  the  language  of 
England,  once  in  their  pure  Saxon  form,  and  again 
in  their  Boman  disguise.  Words  beginning  in  Italian 
with  gtuiy  gucy  gui  are  almost  invariably  of  Grerman 
origin.  A  few  words  are  mentioned,  indeed,  in 
which  a  Latin  v  seems  to  have  been  changed  into  g. 
But  as,  according  to  general  usage,  Latin  v  remains  v 
in  the  Romance  dialects,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
admit  that  in  these  exceptional  cases  Latin  words  had 
first  been  adopted  and  corrupted  by  the  Germans,  and 
then,  as  beginning  with  German  Wy  and  not  with 
Latin  v,  been  readopted  by  the  Boman  provincials. 

These  exceptional  cases,  however,  are  very  few,  and 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  was  natural,  no  doubt,  to 
derive  the  Italian  guadoy  a  ford,  the  French  guiy  firom 
Latin  vddum.  But  the  initial  gua  points  first  to 
German,  and  there  we  find  in  Old  High-German  waty 
a  ford,  watariy  to  wade.  The  Spanish  vadear  may  be 
derived  from  Latin,  or  it  may  owe  its  origin  to  a 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  speaking 
and  thinking  in  two  languages,  a  Teutonic  and  a 
Bomanic.  The  Latin  vadum  and  the  German  wat 
may  claim  a  distant  relationship. 

Guere  in  je  iie  crois  guere  was  for  a  time  traced 
back  to  'parum,  variuniy  validey  avare^  or  grandem  reniy 

"  In  the  North  one  still  hears  such  expressions  as  *m  wad  ye  m 
pound ;'  *  I'll  wud  it  is  so.' 
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the  Proyen9al  grawren.  But,  like  the  Italian  guariy 
it  comes  from  wdriy  true,  which  gradually  assumed 
the  meaning  of  very.^  The  Latin  vbttm  changes  to 
vero  and  vrai. 

ChuLstarey  French  gdier,  has  been  traced  back  to 
Latin  vastare;  but  it  is  clearly  deriyed  from  Old 
fiigh-Grerman  wasija/Hy  to  waste,  though  again  a  con- 
fusion of  the  two  words  may  be  admitted  in  the  minds 
of  the  bilingual  Franks. 

OuepCj  wasp,  is  generally  derived  troia  vetpa;  it 
really  comes  from  the  German  Wespe,^^ 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  this  very 
fact,  the  double  existence  of  the  same  word  {warden 
and  guardian^  &c.),  has  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  variety  of  English.  Slight  shades  of  meaning  can 
thus  be  kept  distinct,  which  in  other  languages  must 
be  allowed  to  run  together.  The  English  brisky  frisky ^ 
and  freshy  all  come  from  the  same  source.**  Yet 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  brisk  horse,  a 
frisky  horse,  and  a  fresh  horse — a  difference  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  express  in  any  other  language. 
It  is  a  cause  of  weakness  in  language  if  many  ideas 
have  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  word,  and  fresh  in 
English,  though  relieved  by  brisk,  and  frisky y  em- 
braces still  a  great  variety  of  conceptions.  We  hear 
of  a  fresh  breeze,  of  fresh  water  (opposed  to  stag- 

*•  Diez,  Lexicon  Comp.  s.  v.,  second  edition,  proposes  iceiger  instead 
of  tttJrj. 

"•  In  Ital.  golpe  and  vdpe.  Span,  vulprfa,  Fp.  goupil,  Lat.  vulpecula^ 
and  a  few  more  words  of  the  same  kind,  mentioned  by  Diez  (p.  267).  the 
caiue  of  confusion  is  lees  clear ;  but  even  if  admitted  as  real  exceptions, 
they  would  in  no  way  invalidate  the  very  general  rule. 

•*  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatiky  ii.  63,  friskan^  frask,  fruskun  i 
O.R.Q.frutcingf  victima  (caro  pecens),/mcA/i»^,  x>orcellu8. 
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nant),  of  fresh  butter,  of  fresh  news,  of  a  fresh  hand, 
a  freshman,  of  freshness  of  body  and  mind ;  and  such 
a  variation  as  a  brisk  fire,  a  brisk  debate,  is  therefore 
all  the  more  welcome.  Fresh  has  passed  through  a 
Latin  channel,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  change  of  its 
vowel,  and  to  a  certain  extent  from  its  taking  in 
refreshment  the  sufl&x  menty  which  is  generally,  though 
not  entirely,  restricted  to  Latin  words.'^  Under  a  tho- 
roughly foreign  form  it  exists  in  English  as  fresco^ 
in  fresccHpaintingSy  so  called  because  the  paint  was 
applied  to  the  walls  whilst  the  plaster  was  still  fresh 
or  damp. 

The  same  process  explains  the  presence  of  double 
forms,  such  as  ship  and  skiffs  the  French  esquif;  from 
which  is  derived  the  Old  French  esquiper^  the  Modem 
French  equipety  the  English  io  equip.  Or  again,  sloop 
and  shallop^  the  French  chaloupe. 

Thus  hank  and  bench  are  German ;  banquet  is  Ger- 
man Romanised. 

Bar  is  German  (O.H.G.  para);  barrier  is  Ro- 
manised. Gf.  Span,  barra,  a  bar,  French  efmbarras^ 
and  English  embarrassed, 

Bali  is  German ;  balloon  Romanised* 

To  pack  is  German  ;  bagage  Romanised. 

Ringy  a  circle,  is  German ;  O.H.G.  Army.  To  fco- 
rangue,  to  address  a  ring,  to  act  as  a  ringleader,  is 
Romanised ;  It.  aringay  Fr.  la  harangue. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  popular  instinct 
of  etymology  reacts  on  these  Romanised  German 
words,  and,  after  tearing  off  their  foreign  mask,  re- 
stores to  them  a  more  homely  expression.     Thus  the 

"  After  Saxon  verbs,  vicrU  is  found  in  shipment^  €(uemeni,/m(filmeMt, 

forebodtmeni. 
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German  Krebsy  fhe  O.H.G.  hrebizy  is  originally  the 
same  word  as  the  English  crab.  This  hrehiM  appears 
in  French  as  ieremise  ;  it  returned  to  England  in  this 
outlandish  form,  and  was  bj  an  oflT-hand  etymology 
reduced  to  the  Modem  English  crayfish. 

Thus  JUibusier  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
JUibote  or  flibote,  but  the  Spanish  word  itself  was  a 
corruption  of  the  English  fly-boai. 

And  as  the  Grerman  elements  entered  into  the 
English  language  at  various  times  and  under  various 
forms,  so  did  the  Latin.  Latin  elements  flowed  into 
England  at  four  distinct  periods,  and  through  four 
distinct  channels. 

First,  through  the  Roman  legions  and  Eoman 
colonists,  from  the  time  of  Ccesar's  conquest,  55  B.C., 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  in  412 : 
e.g.  colonta  ac  coin  ;  castra  =  Chester  (ceastra);  stratum  =s 
street  (strset). 

Secondly,  through  the  Christian  missionaries  and 
priests,  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine's  landing  in 
597  to  the  time  of  Alfred:  e.g.  candela^ candle ; 
Kyridke  =  church  ;  decanus  =  dean  ;  regula  =  rule ; 
corona=i crown;  discus^ dish;  uncia^inch. 

Thirdly,  through  the  Norman  nobility  and  Norman 
ecclesiastics  and  lawyers,  who,  from  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  brought  into  England  a  large 
number  of  Latin  terms,  either  in  their  classical  or  in 
their  vulgar  and  Romanised  form. 

Fourthly,  through  the  students  of  the  classical 
literature  of  Rome,  since  the  revival  of  learning  to 
the  present  day.  These  repeated  importations  of 
Latin  words  account  for  the  coexistence  in  English 
of  such  terms  as  minster  and  monastery.    Minster 
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found  its  way  into  English  throngli  the  dmstian 
missionaries,  and  is  found  in  its  corrupt  or  Anglicised 
form  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Anglo*Saxon 
language.  Monastery  was  the  same  word,  only  pro- 
nounced with  less  corruption  by  later  scholars,  or 
clergymen,  familiar  with  the  Latin  idiom.  Thus 
paragraph  is  the  Latin  para^raphua^  but  slightly 
altered ;  pilcrowy  pylcrafte^  and  paraf^  are  vulgar  cor- 
ruptions of  the  same  word.''  Arithmetic  in  the 
middle  ages  was  called  Awgrim  or  algrim.  The  idea 
which  children  at  school  connected  with  the  name, 
requires  no  explanation.  But  even  more  extraordi- 
nary is  the  etymology  of  the  word  suggested  by  the 
author  of  an  early  English  treatise,  Craft  of  Algrim^ 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  ^tion  of  the 
Alliterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  King  Richard  II., 
1838,  p.  58.  ^  The  name  of  this  craft  is  in  Latyn 
Algorismus,  and  in  English  Algrim^  and  it  is  namid 
off  AlgoSj  that  is  to  say,  crafb,  and  rismus,  that  is, 
nounbre,  and  ffor  this  skille  it  is  called  craft  of 
nounbringe.  Or  it  is  named  off  en,  that  is,  in,  and 
gogosy  that  is,  ledyng,  and  rvtmus,  that  is,  nounbre, 
as  to  say,  ledynge  in  to  nounbre.  Or  it  is  named 
after  the  Philozophare  that  Srist  contrevyd  it^  wos 
name  was  Algus,  &c.' 

The  real  origin  of  the  word  algorismuB  is  explained 
by  M.  Beinaud  in  his  Memoire  sur  Vlnde,  p.  303. 

^Je  me  permettrai  ici  une  conjecture.  Dans  les 
trait^s  latins  du  moyen  &ge,  le  nouveau  syst^me  de 
numeration  est  d^sign^  par  la  d^omination  d^Algo^ 
rismus  ou  Algorithmus.  D'un  autre  cdt4,  les  mots 
Algorismus  et  Alkhorismus  et  Algorithmus  senrent  k 

"  See  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  p.  898. 
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designer  an  ^criyain  arabe  sarnomm^  Al-Kharvsmy 
ou  U  Khariaminy  du  nom  du  Khcmaniy  sa  patrie ;  et 
cet  ^crivain  s'^tait  occup6  de  la  science  des  nombres. 
n  me  parait  que  le  nom  donn6  an  nouveau  syst^me 
de  numeration  n'est  pas  autre  que  celui  du  personnage 
dent  les  Merits,  traduits  en  latin,  avaient  r^pandu  la 
connaissance  de  ee  syst^mo  en  Occident.'  This  native 
of  Kharizm,  quoted  as  Atchoarizam  magister  Indorwmy 
was  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  treatise  on 
Algebra  was  at  an  early  time  translated  into 
Latin.** 

In  a  similar  way,  the  verb  to  hlame  became  natu- 
ralised in  England  through  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  original  Latin  or  Greek  word  from  which  the 
French  hldmer  was  derived  kept  its  place  in  the  form 
of  to  hldspheme  in  the  more  cultivated  language  of 
the  realm.  Triumph  was  a  Latin  word,  naturally 
used  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  language  of 
every  country.  In  its  degraded  form,  la  triomphey  it 
was  peculiar  to  French,  and  was  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Norman  nobility  as  trump y  trump  card.^ 
We  can  watch  the  same  process  more  fully  in  the 
history  of  the  French  language.  That  language 
teems  with  Latin  words  which,  under  various  dis- 
guises, obtained  repeated  admittance  into  its  dic- 
tionary. They  came  first  with  the  legions  that 
settled  in  Gaul,  and  whose  more  or  less  vulgar 
dialects  supplanted  the  Celtic  idiom  of  the  country. 
They  came  again  in  the  track  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, and  not  unfrequently  were  smuggled  in  for  the 
third  time  by  the  classical  scholars  of  a  later  age. 

**  See  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  •*  Trench,  On  Words,  p.  166. 
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The  Latin  sacramenium^  in  its  military  acceptation, 
became  the  French  serment ;  in  its  ecclesiastical 
meaning  it  appears  as  sacrement.  Redemptioy  in  its 
military  sense,  became  the  French  ran^oriy  ransom ;  in 
its  religious  meaning  it  preserved  the  less  mutilated 
form  of  redemption.  Other  words  belonging  to  the 
same  class  are  achetevy^^  to  buy,  accepter^  to  accept, 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  acceptare.  Chdtify 
miserable  (sometimes  pronounced  chHi)^^^  and  captify 
both  from  Latin  captivus.  Chose,  a  thing,  cause^  a 
cause,  both  from  Latin  causa.  Fa^on  and  faetiofiy 
from  Latin  f actio  ;  meaning  originally  the  manner 
of  doing  a  thing,  then  peculiarity,  then  party.  Both 
fraile  and  fragile  come  from  fragilis.  On  and 
Vhomme,  from  Iwmo.  Noely  Christmas,  and  natal, 
from  natalis.  Naif  and  natif  from  nativus.  Parole 
and  parabole  from  parabola.  PenseVy  to  weigh  or 
ponder  in  one's  mind,  and  peser,  to  weigh  on  scales, 
both  come  from  Latin  pensare.  Pension  also  is  de- 
rived from  pensum.  In  Latin,  too,  es^endo  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  spending  money,  and  of  weighing  or 
considering. 

The  Latin  pronoim  ille  exists  in  French  under  two 
different  forms.  It  is  the  il  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  and  the  le  of  the  definite  article.  Of 
course  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  by 
any  kind  of  agreement  ille  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
il  being  put  aside  for  the  pronoun,  and  le  for  the 
article.  The  pronoun  il  and  elle  in  French,  egli  and 
ella  in  Italian,  el  and  ella  in  Spanish,  are  nothing  but 
provincial  varieties  of  ille  and  ilia.  The  same  words, 
ille  and  ilia,  used  as  articles,  and  therefore  pronounced 

»•  Fuchs,  p.  126.  "  Bevue  crUijue,  i.  p.  869. 
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more  rapidly  and  without  an  accent,  became  gradually 
changed  £rom  Uy  which  we  see  in  the  Italian  U^io  d^ 
which  we  have  in  Spanish ;  to  lo  (ilium),  which 
exists  in  Proyen9al  and  in  Italian  (lo  spirito) ;  and 
to  Isy  which  appears  in  FroYen9al'*  dialects  and  in 
French. 

As  there  are  certain  laws  which  goyem  the  trans- 
ition of  Latin  into  French  and  Italian,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  whether  such  a  word  as  opera  in  French  is 
of  native  growth,  or  imported  fix)m  Italian.  French 
has  invariably  shortened  the  final  a  into  e,  and  a 
Latin  p  in  the  middle  of  words  is  generally  changed 
into  French  b  or  v.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Italian. 
Thus  the  Latin  apisy  a  bee,  becomes  in  Italian  ope, 
in  French  abeille,^  The  Latin  capilluB  is  the  Italian 
capelloy  the  French  cheveu.  Thus  opera  has  become 
(Buvre  in  French,  whereas  in  Italian  it  remained 
opera^*^  Spanish  obra. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  words  in  French  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  in  order  to  show  under 
how  many  disguises  words  have  slipped  in  again 
and  again  into  the  precincts  of  that  language.    They 

••  Diez,  BomanUche  Grammatik,  ii.  35. 

••  Ibid.  i.  177.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  for  instance, 
Italian  riva,  for  ripa  ;  savio  for  tapio  ;  and  in  French,  such  words  as 
vapeur,  stupide,  capitaine^  Old  French  chewtain. 

**  Ibid.  ii.  20.  Opera  is  not  the  Latin  opus^  nsed  as  a  feminine,  but 
the  plural  of  opus.  Such  neutral  plurals  were  frequently  changed  into 
Romance  feminines,  and  used  in  the  singular.  Thus  Latin  gauiia^ 
plural  neut.,  is  the  French  j'ottf,  fem.  sing.,  Italian  ffiqja,  A  diminutiTe 
of  the  French  yaw  is  the  Old  French  jiorf,  a  little  pleasure ;  the  English 
jewfl,  the  French  yoyaii. 

Latin  arma,  neut  plur.        Italian  and  Sp.  arma       Fr.  Vanm 
,.    folia  „  Itjoglia  Tt.feitUU 

„    vela  „  It.  and  Sp.  vda  "Et,  wile 

„    batualia     «  It.  battalia  TT.bataHU. 
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are  words  neither  Teutonic  nor  Bomance,  but  a  cross 
between  the  two.  They  are  Latin  in  appearance, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  them  back  to 
Latin  unless  we  knew  that  the  people  who  spoke 
this  Latin  were  Germans  who  still  thought  in  Grerman. 
If  a  German  speaks  a  foreign  tongue,  he  commits 
certain  mistakes  which  a  Frenchman  neyer  would 
commit,  and  vice  versd.  A  German  speaking  English 
would  be  inclined  to  say  to  bring  a  sacrifice;  a  French- 
man would  never  make  that  mistake.  A  French- 
man, on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  say  that  he  cannot 
attend  any  longer,  meaning  that  he  cannot  wait  any 
longer.  Englishmen,  again,  travelling  abroad,  have 
been  heard  to  call  for  Wdcktery  meaning  the  waiter ; 
they  have  declared,  in  German,  Ich  hahe  einen  grossen 
Geiat  Sie  nieder  zu  klopfeUy  meaning  they  had  a  great 
mind  to  knock  a  person  down ;  and  they  have  an- 
nounced in  French,  J'at  changS  mon  esprit  a/utour  de 
cette  tasee  de  cafe^  meaning  that  they  had  chang^ 
their  mind  about  a  cup  of  co£fee. 

There  are  many  more  mistakes  of  that  kind,  which 
grammarians  call  Germanisms,  Gallicisms,  or  Angli- 
cisms, and  for  which  pupils  are  constantly  reproved 
by  their  masters. 

Now  the  Germans  who  came  to  settle  in  Italy  and 
Gaul,  and  who  learnt  to  express  themselves  in  Latin 
taut  bien  que  maly  had  no  such  masters  to  reprove 
them.  On  the  contrary,  their  Boman  subjects  did 
the  best  they  could  to  understand  their  Latin  jargon^ 
and,  if  they  wished  to  be  very  polite,  they  would 
probably  repeat  the  mistakes  which  their  masters 
had  committed.  In  this  manner,  the  most  un- 
grammatical,  the  most  unidiomatic  phrases  would. 
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after  a  time,  become  current  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage.*' 

No  Boman  would  have  expressed  the  idea  of  en- 
tertaining or  amusing  by  intertenere.  Such  an  ex- 
pression would  have  conveyed  no  meaning  at  all 
to  Caesar  or  Cicero.  The  Germans,  however,  were 
accustomed  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  unterhalten, 
Unterhaltung;  and  when  they  had  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  Latin,  they  rendered  unter  by  inter y 
haUen  by  tenerey  and  thus  formed  entreteniry  a  word 
owned  neither  by  La.tin  nor  German. 

It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  determine  in  each  case 
whether  words  like  intertenerey  in  the  sense  of  enter- 
taining, were  formed  by  Germans  speaking  in  Latin 
but  thinking  in  German,  or  whether  one  and  the 
same  metaphor  suggested  itself  both  to  Eomans  and 

*'  I  received  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  theory  in  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Calcutta.  '  I  well  remember,'  he  writes,  •  that  Shur- 
fuddin  told  me  that  the  ungramniatical  Hindustani  of  the  Sahibs  was 
adopted  by  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  as  the  language  of  command.' 
He  especially  instanced  the  palki  bearers,  i.  o.  the  men  who  carry  the 
palankin  for  hire.  Ho  said  that  the  only  way  to  make  them  mind  was 
to  use  Sahib's  Hindustani.  Most  English  people  in  Calcutta  say  'sabu 
karo*  for  'stop!*  instead  of  the  proper  'khara  raho.'  I  hare  often 
heard  only'sabu.'  Now  this  is  a  corruption  of  *  zabut  karo.*  Zabiit 
means  '  to  grasp,'  and  I  believe  it  is  a  literal  tmnsiation  of  *  hold  ! ' '  hold 
hard ! '  or  it  may  bo  from  sabat,  to  rest.  Even  ziibut  karo  is  a  wror.;^ 
idiom.  Similarly  nearly  all  English  people  in  Calcutta  say  to  the  nuin 
who  pulls  the  punkah  'juso  tano,'  •  pull  harder,*  instead  of  the  proper, 
*zorse  tano  ;*  and  even  this  latter  is  wrong :  it  should  be  *  zorse  kaincho.' 

Castelvetro,  in  his  Correttione  d'aicuiie  cose  del  dialogo  delle  lingue 
di  Benedetto  Varchi,  tt  unu  giutita  al  primo  libro  delle  Prose  di  M.  Pietro 
Bembo :  Basilaea,  1572,  expressed  the  same  view  in  almost  the  same 
words:  *Et  cominciarono  i  fanciuUi  italiani  a  dimesticarsi,  et  a  mes- 
colarsi  co'  fanciulli  longobardi,  cui  havendo  rispotto,  et  portando  honor-) 
per  la  signoria  clie  havevano  sopni  se,  cercarono  di  rassomigliaro  le 
i;>^irf)lo  cruaste  iusegnate  loro  dalle  nutrici,  et  dalle  niadri,  et  da  padri 
poco  pUramente  parLinti.'  (p.  154.) 

II.  X 
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Germans.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the 
French  circonstance,  circumstance,  was  a  barbaronB 
translation  of  the  German  Urnstand,  which  expresses 
the  same  idea  by  exactly  the  same  metaphor.  But 
if  we  consult  the  later  Latin  literature,  we  find  there, 
in  works  which  could  hardly  have  experienced  any 
influence  of  German  idiom,  drowmstaniiay  in  the  sense 
of  quality  or  accident ;  and  we  learn  from  Quintiliaii, 
y.  10,  104,  that  the  word  had  been  formed  in  Latin 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  Greek  peristdsis. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
words  now  classical  in  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  were  originally  the  unidiomatic  blunders  of 
Germans  attempting  to  express  themselves  in  the 
Latin  of  their  conquered  provinces. 

The  future  is  called  in  German  Zuhmfty  which 
means  *  what  is  to  come.*  **  There  is  no  such  word 
in  ancient  Latin,  but  the  Germans  again  translated 
their  conception  of  future  time  literally  into  Latin, 
and  thus  formed  VavcniTy  what  is  to  come,  ce  qui  est 
a  venir. 

One  of  the  many  German  expressions  for  sick  or 
unwell  is  unpass.  It  is  used  even  now,  unpasalxehy 
UnpasdichJceit  The  corresponding  Latin  expression 
would  have  been  oegery  but  instead  of  this  we  find 
the  Proven9al  malaptcy  It.  malatoy  Fr.  malade.  MdU 
apte  is  the  Latin  male-apttiSj  meaning  ttn/tf,  again  on 
unidiomatic  rendering  of  unpass.  What  happened 
was  this.     Male-aptus  *^  was  at  first  as  great  a  mis- 

^  la  Klaus  Groth*s  Fiv  nie  Leder  ton  Singn  un  Beden  war  SckUswiff- 
Hohtccn^  1864,  tokum^  i.e.  to  come,  is  used  as  an  adjective:  'Se kamt 
wedder  to  tokum  Jahr.* 

^  There  was  also  an  ancient  form,  ate^  signifying  weU  or  |»t.  In 
Barlaam  et  Josaphat  (p.  26,  v.  21),  Josaphat  abks  whether  all  men  ate  ill. 
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take  in  Latin  as  if  a  German  speaking  English  were 
to  take  unp€u$  in  the  sense  of  unpassendy  and  were  to 
say,  *  that  he  was  nnfit,'  meaning  he  was  nnwelL 
Bat  as  there  was.  no  one  to  correct  the  German  lords 
and  masters,  the  expression  male-aphu  was  tolerated, 
-was  probably  repeated  by  good-natored  Boman 
physicians,  and  became  after  a  time  a  recognised 
term* 

One  more  word  of  the  same  kind,  the  presence  of 
•which  in  French,  Italian,  and  English  it  wonld  be 
impossible  to  e:q>lain  except  as  a  Germanism,  as  a 
blander  committed  by  people  who  spoke  in  Latin, 
bat  thought  in  Gtorman. 

Oegend  in  German  means  region  or  country.  It  is 
a  recognised  term,  and  it  signified  originally  that 
which  is  before  or  against,  what  forms  the  object  of 
cor  view.  Now  in  Latin  gegeviy  or  against,  wonld  be 
expressed  by  contra;  and  the  Gtormans,  not  recol- 
lecting at  once  the  Latin  word  regioy  took  to  trans- 
lating their  idea  of  Oegend,  that  which  was  before 
them,  by  coniratv/my  or  terra  contrata.  This  became 
the  Italian  contraday  the  French  eontrie,  the  English 
courUry,'^ 


and  the  answer  is :  '  Nenil,  ates  i  a  ass^.'    Of.  Gaston  Pisris, 
ds  la  SocUU  de  Linguistique^  torn.  i.  p.  91. 

««  Cf.  M.  M.,  Ueber  Deutschs  SchaUwung  Somaniteher  W^rU,  in 
£ahn*8  ZeUschtift,  t.  U. 

I  tako  thifl  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  nerer  held  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  me  by  M.  Littr^  (Journal  dea  Savants,  avril  1856 ;  Histoire  de  la 
Lanffue /rangaise,  1863,  toL  i.  p.  94),  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Komance  languAges.  My  object  was  to  explain  certain  features  of  these 
languages,  which,  I  hold,  would  be  inexplicable  if  we  looked  npon  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  merely  as  secondary  derelo^ents  of  Latin.  They 
must  be  explained,  as  I  tried  to  show,  by  the  f)ut  that  the  people 
in  whose  minds  and  mouths  these  modem  dialects  grew  iip»  were 
not  all  Romans  or  Roman  provincials,  but  tribes  thinkiqg  in  Gennan 

z2 
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Accidents  like  those  wliich  we  liave  hitherto  dis- 
cussed are,  no  doubt,  more  frequent  in  the  modem 
history  of  speech,  because,  owing  to  ethnic  migra- 
tions and  political  convulsions,  the  dialects  of  neigh- 
bouring or  distant  races  have  become  mixed  up 
together  more  and  more  with  every  century  that  has 
passed  over  the  ethnological  surface  of  Europe.  But 
in  ancient  times  also  there  had  been  migrations,  and 
wars,  and  colonies,  causing  a  dislocation  and  inter- 
mixture of.  the  various  strata  of  human  speech,  and 
the  literary  languages  of  Greece  and  Eome,  however 
uniform  they  may  seem  to  us  in  their  classical  writings, 
had  grown  up,  like  French  or  English,  by  a  constant 
process  of  absorption  and  appropriation,  exercised  on 
the  various  dialects  of  Italy  and  Greece.  "What 
happened  in  French  happened  in  Latin.  As  the 
French  are  no  longer  aware  that  their  paysan,  a 
peasant,  and  jpaien,  a  pagan,  were  originally  but 
slight  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  Latin  word 
paganus,  a  villager,  the  citizen  of  Rome  used  the  two 

and  trying  to  express  tbomselves  in  Latin.  It  was  this  additional  dis- 
turbing agency  to  which  I  endeavoxired  to  call  attention,  without  for  a 
moment  wishing  to  deny  other  more  normal  and  generally  admitted 
agencies  which  were  at  work  in  the  formation  of  the  Neo-Latin  dialects, 
as  much  as  m  all  other  languages  advancing  from  what  has  been  called 
a  synthetic  to  an  analytic  state  of  grammar.  In  trying  to  place  this 
special  agency  in  its  proper  light,  I  may  have  expressed  myself  somewhat 
incautiously ;  but  if  I  had  to  express  again  my  own  view  on  the  origin 
of  the  Romance  languages,  I  could  not  do  it  more  clearly  and  accurately 
than  in  adopting  the  words  of  my  eminent  critic:  *  A  mon  tour.  Tenant, 
par  la  s^rio  de  ces  Etudes,  a  m^occuper  du  d^bnt  ouvert,  j*y  prends  nne 
position  intermediairo,  pensant  quo,  esscntiellemont,  c'est  la  tradition 
latine  qui  domine  dons  les  langues  romanos,  mais  que  I'invasion  ger- 
maoique  leur  a  port^  un  rude  coup,  et  que  de  ce  conflit  oh  elles  ont  failli 
succomber,  et  avcc  ellcs  la  civilitotion,  il  leur  est  resti  des  cicatrices 
encore  apparontes  et  qui  sont,  k  un  certain  point  do  vne,  ces  nuances 
gcrmaniques  signaUes  ixir  Mux  Miiller.' 
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words  luTuiy  moon,  and  Lucina,  the  goddess,  without 
being  aware  that  both  were  derived  from  the  same 
root.  In  luna  the  c  belonging  to  the  root  Iv^cere^  to 
shine,  is  elided;  not  by  caprice  or  accident,  but 
according  to  a  general  phonetic  rule  which  sanctions 
the  omission  of  a  guttural  before  a  liquid.  Thus 
lumeTiy  light,  stands  for  lucmen;  ezamen  for  exagmen 
(but  agmen);  ^amma,  flame,  for  flagma^  from  flagrare, 
to  bum ;  flamen  for  flagmen,  the  Kgbter,  the  priest 
(not  brahman)  ;  lanio,  a  butcher,  if  derived  from  a 
root  akin  to  lacerare,  to  lacerate,  stands  for  la/mio^ 
Contaminare,  to  contaminate,  is  certainly  derived, 
from  the  same  verb  tangOy  to  touch,  from  which  we 
have  contagio^  contagion,  as  well  as  integer,  intact,, 
entire.  Contaminarey  therefore,  was  originally  con- 
iagminare.  This  is  in  fact  the  same  phonetic  rule 
which,  if  applied  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  accounts 
for  the  change  of  German  Nagel  into  nml,  Zagel  into 
tail,  Hagel  into  hail,  Riegel  into  rail,  Regen  into  raiuy 
Pflegel  into  flail,  Segel  into  sail;  and  which,  if  applied 
to  Greek  and  Latin,  helps  us  to  discover  the  identity 
of  the  Greek  Idchne,  wool,  and  Latin  Idna ;  of  Greek 
ardchne,  a  spider,  and  Latin  ardnea.  Though  a 
scholar  like  Cicero^*  might  have  been  aware  that  ala, 
a  wing,  was  but  an  abbreviated  form  of  axilla,  the 
arm-pit,  the  two  words  were  as  distinct  to  the 
common  citizen  of  Rome  as  paien  and  paysan  to  the 
modern  Frenchman.  Tela,  a  web,  must,  on  the  same 
principle,  be  derived  from  texela,  and  this  from  the 
verb  texere,  to  weave.     Tlius  mula,  the  cheek,  is  de- 

"  '  Quoniodo  enim  roster  Axilla  Ala  factus  est  nisi  fugA  lit<^raB  vas- 
tioris,  qu.im  lit^Mam  etiam  e  maxillw  et  taxillU  et  vexUlo  et  paxilio 
cori'^uetudo  elcgans  Latini  sormonis  evellit.* — Cicero'  Or  at.  45,  J  153. 
In  spite  of  this,  Latin  dictionaries  give  axilla  as  a  diminutive  of  ala. 
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rived  from  maxilla,  the  jawbone,  and  velv/my  a  sail  or 
veil,  from  ^exillumy,  anything  flying  or  moved  by  the 
wind,  a  streamer,  a  flag,  or  a  banner.  Onoe  in  pos- 
session of  this  rule,  we  are  able  to  discover  even  in 
such  modem  and  corrupt  forms  as  subtle^  the  same 
Latin  root  texer&y  to  weave,  which  appeared  in  tela. 
From  texere  was  formed  the  Latin  adjective  subtilisy 
that  which  is  woven  under  or  beneath,  with  the  same 
metaphor  which  leads  us  to  say  fine  spun;  and  this 
dwindled  down  into  the  English  subtle. 

Other  words  in  Latin,  the  diiference  of  which  must 
be  aacribed  to  the  influence  of  local  pronunciation,  are 
core  and  cohorSy  nil  and  nihil,  rm  and  mihdy  prendo  and 
prehendoj  prudens  and  providens,  bruma,  the  winter 
solstice,  and  brevissima,  scil.  dies,  the  shortest  day.^^ 
Thus,  again,  siisum  stands  for  ^ursum,  upward,  from 
mA  and  versum.  Sub,  it  is  true,  means  generally 
below,  under;  but,  like  the  Greek  hypS,  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  *from  below,'  and  thus  may  seem  to 
have  two  meanings  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  below  and  upward.  Submittere  means  to  place 
hdow,  to  lay  down,  to  submit ;  sublevare,  to  lift  from 
below,  to  raise  up«  Summus,  a  superlative  of  m&, 
hypatw,  a  superlative  of  hyp6,  do  not  mean  the  lowest 
but  the  highest.^^  As  sfub-versum  glides  into  Sfwrsum 
and  sasum,  so  retroversum  becomes  retrcrsfwrn,  retro^ 
sum,  and  rursum.  Proversum  becomes  prarsum,  ori- 
ginally forward,  straightforward;  and  hence  oraiio 
prosa,  straightforward  speech  or  prose,  opposed  to 
oratio  vincta,  fettered  or  measured  speech,  poetry.^* 

*•  Pott,  Etymologisoke  Fonchungen^  L  p.  646. 

^'  The  Saoskrit  upa  and  apari  correspond  to  Greek  M  and  ^^ 
Latin  nib  and  suptr,  Gk>thic  ^f  and  %^ar, 
^  Quint.  9,  4 :  *  oratio  alia  Tincta  atque  contexta,  alia  soluta.' 
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Now  as  we  look  upon  -^olic  and  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Attic,  as  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language ;  as  we 
discover  in  the  Romance  languages  mere  varieties  of 
the  Latin,  and  in  the  Scandinavian,  the  High-German, 
and  Low-German,  only  three  branches  of  one  and  the 
same  stock,  we  must  learn  to  look  upon  Greek  and 
Latin,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Sanskrit,  and 
the  ancient  Persian,  as  so  many  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  original  type  of  speech,  which  were  fixed  in 
the  end  as  the  classical  organs  of  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Taking  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  how  what  happens  in  the  modem, 
happened  in  the  ancient  periods  of  the  history  of 
language.  The  same  word,  with  but  slight  dialectic 
variations,  exists  in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Sans- 
krit ;  and  vocables,  which  at  first  sight  appear  totally 
different,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  no  greater 
difference  than  that  which  separates  an  Italian  word 
from  its  cognate  term  in  French.  There  is  little 
similarity  to  the  naked  eye  between  pen  and  feathery 
yet  if  placed  under  the  microscope  of  comparative 
grammar,  both  words  disclose  exactly  the  same  struc- 
ture. Both  are  derived  from  a  root  pat,  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  to  fly,  and  which  is  easily  recognised 
in  the  Greek  pctoma%  I  fly.  From  this  root  a  Sans- 
krit word  is  derived  by  means  of  the  instrumental 
suffix  tra,  pat-tra,  or  pata-tra,  meaning  the  in- 
strument of  flying,  a  wing,  or  a  feather.  From  the 
same  root  another  substantive  was  derived,  which 
became  current  in  the  Latin  dialect  of  the  Aryan 
speech,  patna  or  petnay  meaning  equally  an  instru- 
ment of  flying,  or  a  feather.  This  petna  became 
changed   into  penna  —  a  change   which  rests    not 
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merely  on  phonetic  analogy,  but  is  confirmed  by 
Festus,  who  mentions  the  intermediate  Italian  form, 
pesna,*^  The  Teutonic  dialect  retained  the  same  de- 
rivative which  we  saw  in  Sanskrit,  only  modifying  its 
pronunciation  by  substituting  aspirated  for  hard  con- 
sonants, according  to  rule.  Thus  patra  had  to  be 
changed  into  phathra,  in  which  we  easily  recognise 
the  English  featlier.  Thus  pen  and  feather,  the  one 
from  a  Latin,  the  other  from  a  Teutonic  source,  are 
established  as  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  same 
word,  analogous  in  every  respect  to  such  double  words 
as  those  which  we  pointed  out  in  Latin,  which  we  saw 
in  much  larger  numbers  in  French,  and  which  impart 
not  only  the  charm  of  variety,  but  the  power  of 
minute  exactness  to  the  language  of  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton. 


3.  Different  Words  take  the  same  Form  in 
Different  Languages. 

We  have  examined  in  full  detail  two  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  serve  to  prove  that  in  scientific  eiy- 
mology  identity  of  origin  is  in  no  way  dependent  on 
identity  of  sound  or  meaning.  If  words  could  for 
ever  retain  their  original  sound  and  their  original 
meaning,  language  would  have  no  history  at  aU; 
there  would  have  been  no  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
our  language  would  still  be  the  language  of  our  first 
ancestors.  But  it  is  the  very  nature  of  language  to 
grow  and  to  change,  and  unless  we  are  able  to  dis- 
cover the  rules  of  this  change,  and  the  laws  of  this 

^^  Cf.  Greek  iptTfi6st  Latlo  resmus  and  remus,  THreraiM  ooam 
in  the  inscription  of  the  Columna  Roetrata. 


• 
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growth,  we  shall  ne^er  succeed  in  tracing  back  to 
their  original  source  and  primitiTe  import  Hie  mani- 
fold formations  of  human  speech,  scattered  in  endless 
variety  oyer  aU  the  Tillages,  towns,  countries,  and 
continents  of  our  globe.    The  radical  elements  of  lan- 
guage are  so  extremely  few,  and  the  words  which 
constitute  the  dialects  of  mankind  so  countless,  that 
unless  it  had  been  possible  to  express  the  infinitesimal 
shades  of  human  thought  by  the  slightest  dilFerenoes 
in    deriTation  or   pronunciation,  we  should  never 
understand  how  so  colossal  a  fabric  could  haye  been 
reared  fix>m  materials  so  scanty.    Etymology  is  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  changes  of  words,  and  so  &r  from 
expecting  identity,  or  even  similarity  of  sound  in  the 
outward  appearance  of   a  word,   as  now  used  in 
English,  and  as  used  by  the  poets  of  the  Yeda,  we 
should  always  be  on  our  guard  against  any  etymology 
which  would  fain  make  us  beliexe  that  certain  words 
which  exist  in  French  existed  in  exactly  the  same 
form  in  Latin,  or  that  certain  Latin  words  could  be 
discovered  without  the  change  of  a  single  letter  in 
Greek  or  Sanskrit.     K  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
laws  which  govern  Hie  growth  of  language,  we  can 
lay  it  down  with  perfect  certainty,  that  words  of 
identically  the  same  sound  in  ilnglish  and  in  Sanskrit 
cannot  be  the  same  words.     And  this  leads  us  to  our 
third  proposition.      It  does  happen  now  and  then 
that  in  languages,  whether  related  to  each  other  or 
not,  certain  words  appear  of  identically  the  same 
sound  and  with  soQie  similarity  of  meaning.    These 
words,  which  former  etymologists  seized  upon  as 
most  confirmatory  of  their  views,  are  now  looked 
upon   with  well-founded  mistrust.      Attempts,  for 
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instance,  are  frequently  made  at  comparing  Hebrew 
words  with  the  words  of  Aryan  langoages.  If  this  is 
done  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  immense  distance 
which  separates  the  Semitic  from  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages, it  deserves  the  highest  credit.  But  if  instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  faint  coin- 
cidences in  the  lowest  and  most  general  elements  of 
speech,  scholars  imagine  they  can  discover  isolated 
cases  of  minute  coincidence  amidst  the  general  dis- 
parity in  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  families  of  speech,  their  attempts  be- 
come unscientific  and  reprehensible. 

It  is  surprising,  considering  the  immense  number 
of  words  that  might  be  formed  by  freely  mixing  the 
twenty-five  letters  of  our  alphabet,  that  in  languages 
belonging  to  totally  different  families,  the  same  ideas 
should  sometimes  be  expressed  by  the  same  or  very 
similar  words.  Dr.  Eae,  in  order  to  prove  some  kind 
of  relationship  between  the  Polynesian  and  Aryan 
languages,  quotes  the  Tahitian  pura^  to  blaze  as  a  fire, 
the  New  Zealand  kwpura,  fire,  as  similar  to  Greek 
pyvy  fire.  He  compares  Polynesian  oo,  sunrise,  with 
Eos;  Hawaian  mauna  with  mans;  Hawaian  iie,  he 
saw  or  knew,  with  Sanskrit  iksh,  to  see;  manoo,  I 
think,  with  Sanskrit  man,  to  think;  noOy  I  perceive, 
and  noo-nooy  wise,  with  Sanskrit  ^n&,  to  know ;  arero 
or  oreloy  a  continuous  speech,  vtrith  aratio;  kaiay  I 
proclaim,  with  Greek  Tcalem^  to  call;  kalangn,  con- 
tinuous speech,  with  harangue;  Jcaiii  and  iahaniy 
to  sing,  with  cano;  mele^  a  chaunted  poem,  with  m£U>s.^ 

^  See  M.  M.,  ISiranian  Langtuiges^  p.  95,  mq.  Pott^  in  Ikutmkt 
Morgenldndische  GeseUscha/t,  ix.  430,  containing  an  elabonte  ciHicism 
on  M.  M.'s  Turanian  Languages,  The  same  author  has  oolUetod  some 
more  accidental  coincidences  in  his  Et^nologUcke  Fordekunffm^  iL  430. 
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It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  in  the  Kafir  language  to  beat  is  beta,  to  tell  is 
iyeloy  hollow  is  uholo,^^ 

In  Modern  Greek  eye  is  matiy  a  corruption  of  omr- 
maUon;  in  Polynesian  eye  is  matay  and  in  Lithuanian 
matau  is  to  see. 

And  what  applies  to  languages  which,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  related  at  all,  such  as 
Hebrew  and  English,  or  Hawaian  and  Greek,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  cognate  languages.  Here,  too,  a 
perfect  identity  of  sound  between  words  of  various 
dialects  is  always  suspicious.  No  scholar  would 
now-a-days  venture  to  compare  to  look  with  Sanskrit 
lokayati;  <o  speecZ  with  Greek  speudd;  to  call  with 
Greek  kalein  ;  to  care  with  Latin  cura.  The  English 
sound  of  i  which  in  English  expresses  an  eye,  oculus, 
is  used  in  German  in  the  sense  of  egg,  ovum ;  and  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  take  both  words  as 
expressive  of  roundness,  applied  in  the  one  case  to 
an  eggy  in  the  other  to  an  eye.  The  English  eye, 
however,  must  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
edgCy  Gothic  attgo,  German  Augey  words  akin  to  San- 
skrit akshi,  the  Latin  oculusy  the  Greek  5«se;  whereas 
the  German  Ely  which  in  Old  High-German  forms  its 
plural  eigiTy  is  identical  with  the  English  egg,  the 
Latin  ovurriy  the  Greek  dF(m,  and  possibly  connected 
with  avisy  bird.  This  Anglo-Saxon  edgCy  eye,  dwindles 
down  to  y  in  daisy,  and  to  ow  in  window,  supposing 
that  window  is  the  Old  Norse  vindaugay  the  Swedish 
vindogay  the  Old  English  windor.^^  In  Gothic  a 
window  is  called  augadaurOy  in  Anglo-Saxon,  edgdurUy 

**  Appleyard,  Kafir  Language^  p.  3. 

*•  Qumm^  Deutsche  Grammaiik,  ii.  pp.  193,  421. 
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i.  e.  eye-door.  In  inland  (which  ought  to  be  spelt 
ilaiid),  the  first  portion  is  neither  egg  nor  eye,  but  a 
corruption  of  Grothic  ahva^  i.  e.  aqtiay  water ;  hence 
Anglo-Saxon  eolandy  the  Old  Norse  oZanc^  water- 
land. 

What  can  be  more  tempting  than  to  derive  *  on 
the  whole  *  from  the  Greek  kath  hdlon^  from  which 
Catholic?^*  Buttmann,  in  his  'Lexilogus,*  has  no 
misgivings  whatever  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Greek 
h4lo8  and  the  English  hale  and  whole  and  wholesome. 
At  present,  a  mere  reference  to-  *  Grimm's  Law ' 
enables  any  tyro  in  etymology  to  reject  this  iden- 
tification as  impossible.  First  of  all,  whole^  in  the 
sense  of  sound,  is  really  the  same  word  as  hale. 
Both  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon  under  the  form  of  hdly 
in  Gothic  as  hail^  German  heil.^  Now,  an  initial 
aspirate  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic  presupposes  a 
tenuis  in  Greek,  and  if,  therefore,  the  same  word 
existed  in  Greek,  it  could  only  have  been  kSlos,  not 
hSlos, 

In  h6lo8  the  asper  points  to  an  original  8  in  Sanskrit 
and  Latin,  and  hSlos  has  therefore  been  rightly 
identified  with  Sanskrit  sarva  and  Latin  scJvua  and 
solluSy  in  sollersy  sollemnis,  solliferrevSy  &c. 

There  is  perhaps  no  etymology  so  generally  ac- 
quiesced in  as  that  which  derives  Ood  from  good. 
In  Danish  good  is  gody  but  the  identity  of  sound 
between  the  English  Ood  and  the  Danish  god  is 
merely  accidental ;  the  two  words  are  distinct^  and 
arc  kept   distinct   in  every  dialect  of  the  Teutonic 

**  Pott,  Efymd.  Forachungen,  i.  774,  seq.     'SaUum  Oiee  totnm  et 
Folidum  Kignificat/ — Festus. 
^  Grimm,  Deutsche  GrammatH,  i.  pp.  389,  394. 
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As  in  English  we  have  Ood  and  good^  we 
haye  in  Anglo-Saxon  €hd  and  gdd;  in  Gothic  Oulh 
Bui  god;  in  Old  High-German,  Cot  and  cuot;  in 
Gterman,  OoU  and  gut;  in  Danish,  (7im2  and  god;  in 
Dntch,  G^  and  goed.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  etymology  of  either  Ood  or  good, 
it  is  dear  that  two  words  which  thus  ran  paraJlel  in 
an  these  dialects  without  eyer  meeting,  cannot  be 
traced  back  to  one  central  point.  Ghd  was  most 
likely  an  old  heathen  name  of  the  Deity,  and  for 
such  a  name  the  supposed  etymological  meaning  of 
good  would  be  far  too  modem,  too  abstract,  too 
Christian.^  In  the  Old  Norse,  Oa^  is  actually  found 
in  the  sense  of  a  graven  image,  an  idol,  and  is  then 
used  as  a  neuter,  whereas,  in  the  same  language, 
€hA%  as  a  masculine,  means  God.  When,  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  the  Teutonic  races  used 
Ood  as  the  name  of  the  true  God,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Bomanic  nations  retained  their  old  heathen 
word  Dev^^  we  find  that  in  Old  High-German  a  new 
word  was  formed  for  false  gods  or  idols.  They  were 
called  apcot,  as  if  ex-gods.  The  Modem  German 
word  for  idol,  Ootze^  is  but  a  modified  form  of  Ood,^ 
and  the  compound  Oelgotzey  which  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  seems  actually  to  point  back  to  ancient  stone 
idols,  before  which,  in  the  days  of  old,  lamps  were 
lighted  and  incense  burned.     Luther,  in  translating 


**  In  the  language  of  the  gipsies,  dev*l,  meaning  God,  ia  connected 
\rith  Sanskrit  deva.  Kuhn,  Beitrage,  i.  p.  147.  Pott,  DU  Zigeuner,  ii. 
p.  311. 

*•  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik^  iii.  p.  694.  Others  have  derived 
Gotee  from  goz^  the  modem  Gennan  Guss^  ein  GussbUd,  a  cast  or  molten 
image,  or  gtz'Opftr^  libation ;  but  the  transition  from  gts  to  GUtMt  has 
not  been  accounted  for. 
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the  passage  of  Deuteronomy,  *  And  ye  shall  hew  down 
the  graven  images  of  their  gods,' uses  the  expression, 
*  die  Cidtzen  ihrer  Goiter.^ 

What  thus  happens  in  different  dialects  may 
happen  also  in  one  and  the  same  language;  and 
this  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  our  fourth  and 
last  proposition. 

4.  Different  Words  may  take  the  same  Form  in  one 

and  the  same  Language. 

The  same  causes  which  make  words  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  their  origin  to  assume  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same,  sound  in  English  and  German, 
may  produce  a  similar  convergence  between  two  words 
in  one  and  the  same  language.  Nay,  the  chances  are 
if  we  take  into  account  the  peculiarities  of  prontin- 
ciation  and  grammar  in  each  dialect,  that  perfect 
identity  of  sound  between  two  words,  differing  in 
origin,  will  occur  more  frequently  in  one  and  the 
same  than  in  different  dialects.  It  would  seem  to 
follow,  also,  that  these  cases  of  verbal  convergence 
are  more  frequent  in  modem  than  in  ancient  lan- 
guages; for  it  is  only  by  a  constant  process  of 
phonetic  corruption,  by  a  constant  wearing  off  of  the 
sharp  edges  of  words,  that  this  verbal  assimilation 
can  be  explained.  Many  words  in  Latin  differ  by 
their  terminations  only;  these  terminations  were 
generally  omitted  in  the  modern  Romance  dialects, 
and  the  i*esult  is,  that  these  words  are  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  sound.  Thus  novus  in  Latin 
means  ?ieu;;  not;em,  nine:  the  terminations  being 
dropped,  both  become  in  French  nevf.     Suvmj  his. 
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is  pronounced  in  Prencli  son;  sonumy  sounds  is  re- 
duced to  the  same  form.  In  the  same  manner  tuum, 
ihiney  and  tonus^  tone^  become  ton.  The  French  /eit, 
fire,  is  the  Latin  focus ;  feuy  in  the  sense  of  late,  is 
not  exactly  Latin — at  least,  it  is  derived  from  Latin 
in  the  most  barbarous  way.  In  the  same  manner  as 
we  find  in  Spanish  somosy  sots,  son,  where  sois  stands 
ungrammatically  for  Latin  estis  ;  as  in  the  same  lan- 
guage a  gerund  siendo  is  formed  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  barbarous  Latin  form,  essendoy  so  a  past 
participle  fuitus  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Latin  fuere  or  forey  to  be,  from  which  fuiy  fucunty 
Jor&nty  futumsy  &c.,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  French  feUy  late.  We  find  both  feu  la  reine  and 
lafeue  reine. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  three  Latin  words  are 
absorbed  into  one  French  sound.  The  sound  of  mer 
conveys  in  French  three  distinct  meanings ;  it  means 
sea,  mother,  and  mayor.  Suppose  that  French  had 
never  been  written  down,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to 
writing  for  the  first  time  by  missionaries  sent  to  Paris 
from  New  Zealand,  would  not  mevy  in  their  dictionary 
of  the  French  language,  be  put  down  with  three  dis- 
tinct meanings — meanings  having  no  more  in  com- 
mon than  the  explanations  given  in  some  of  our  old 
Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries?  It  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  historical  system  of  spelling 
that  the  French  are  able  to  distinguish  between  la 
mery  mare,  le  maire^  majory  la  merey  mater;  yet  if  these 
words  produce  no  confusion  in  the  course  of  a  rapid 
conversation,  they  would  hardly  be  more  perplexing 
in  reading,  even  though  written  phonetically. 

There  are  instances  where  four  and  five  words,  all 
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of  Latin  origin,  have  dwindled  away  into  one  French 
term.  Y&r^  the  worm,  is  Latin  vermis;  verSy  a  verse, 
is  Latin  versus ;  verre,  a  glass,  is  Latin  vitrum  ;  vert, 
green,  is  Latin  viridis  ;  vair^  fur,  is  Latin  varius. 
Nor  is  there  mnch  difference  in  pronunciation  be- 
tween the  French  maiy  the  month  of  May,  the  Latin 
majus  ;  maisy  but,  the  Latin  magis ;  meSy  the  plural 
of  my,  Latin  met;  and  la  maisy  a  trough,  the  Latin 
magisy  or  rather  the  Greek  magisy  magidosy  a  knead- 
ing-trough ;  or  between  san^y  blood,  sanguis  ;  cent,  a 
hundred,  cen<wm;  sans^  without,  sine;  8en^,  he  feels, 
serdit ;  s^en,  in  il  se^en  va,  inde. 

Where  the  spelling  is  the  same,  as  it  is,  for  instance, 
in  huery  to  praise,  and  louery  to  let,  attempts  have  not 
been  wanting  to  show  that  the  second  meaning  was 
derived  from  the  first ;  that  huery  for  instance,  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  letting,  because  you  have  to  praise 
your  lodgings  before  you  can  let  them.  Thus  fitly 
fine,  was  connected  with  /n,  the  end,  because  the  end 
occasionally  expresses  the  smallest  point  of  an  object. 
Now,  in  the  first  instance,  both  louery  to  let,  and  louery 
to  praise,  are  derived  from  Latin ;  the  one  is  laudarc, 
the  other  locare.  In  the  other  instance  we  have  to 
mark  a  second  cause  of  verbal  confusion  in  French. 
Two  words,  the  one  derived  from  a  Latin,  the  other 
from  a  German  source,  met  on  the  neutral  soil  of 
France,  and,  after  being  divested  of  their  national 
dress,  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other. 
The  same  applies  to  the  French  causer.  In  one  sense 
it  is  the  Latin  causarCy  to  cause ;  in  another,  the  Old 
German  chosoUy  the  Modern  German  kosen.  As  French 
borrows  not  only  from  German,  but  also  from  Greek, 
we  need  not  be  surx)rised  if  in  le  pagey  page,  we  meet 
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Tvitli  the  Greek  paidioriy  a  small  boy,  whereas  la  page 
is  the  Latin  pd^jina^  a  page  or  leaf. 

Tliere  are  cases,  however,  where  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  words,  though  apparently  invested  with  two 
quite  heterogeneous  meanings,  must  nevertheless  be 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  original.  Volery  to  fly,  is 
clearly  the  Latin  volare;  but  voter ^  to  steal,  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  require  a  diiferent  etymology.  There 
is,  however,  no  siuiple  word,  whether  in  Latin,  or 
Celtic,  or  Greek,  or  German,  from  which  volevy  to  steal, 
could  be  derived.  Now,  as  we  observed  that  the  same 
Latin  word  branched  off  into  two  distinct  French 
words  by  a  gradual  change  of  pronimciation,  we  must 
here  admit  a  similar  bifurcation,  brought  on  by  a 
gradual  change  of  meaning.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  satisfactory  to  have  recourse  to  a  mere  gratuitous 
assumption,  and  to  say  that  a  thief  was  called  volatoty 
a  flyer,  because  he  flew  away  like  a  bird  from  his 
pursuers.  But  Professor  Diez  has  shown  that,  in  Old 
French,  to  steal  is  emhler,  which  is  the  mediaeval  Latin 
imbulare,  used,  for  instance,  in  the  Lex  Salica.  This 
imbulare  is  the  genuine  Latin  involarey  which  is  used 
in  Latin  of  birds  flying  down,*^  of  men  and  women 
flying  at  each  other  in  a  rage,**  of  soldiers  dashing 
upon  an  enemy,'^^  and  of  thieves  pouncing  upon  a 
thing  not  their  own.^®  The  same  involare  is  used  in 
Italian  in  the  sense  of  stealing,  and  in  the  Florentine 

"  'Neque  enim  debent  (a\re8)ipBiB  nidii  involare;  ne,  dum  adsiliuDt, 
pe«libu8  ova  coufrinpant.' — Col.  8,  3,  6. 

*'  •  Vix  me  contineo,  quin  involem  in  capillum,  monstrum/ — Ter. 
Eun.  6,  2,  20. 

*'  •  Adeoquo  improvisi  castra  involavere.* — Tac  H.  4,  33. 

•*  '  Reinitte  pallium  mihi  meum  quod  involasti.' — Cat.  25,  6.  These 
passages  are  taken  from  White  ami  Riddle's  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
a  wurk  which  deserres  the  highest  credit  for  the  careful  and  thoughtful 

II.  Y 
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dialect  it  is  pronounced  imholarey  like  the  French 
cmbler.  From  embler  we  have  (TertMeey  suddenly. 
It  was  this  involare,  with  the  sense  of  seizing,  which 
was  abbreviated  to  the  French  voter.  VoleVy  therefore, 
meant  originally,  not  to  fly  away,  but  to  fly  upon,  just 
as  the  Latin  impetus,  assault,  is  derived  from  the  root 
pat,  to  fly,  m  Sanskrit,  from  which  we  icrivei pcnna 
and  feather.  A  complete  dictionary  of  words  of  this 
kind  in  French  has  been  published  by  M.  E.  Zlata- 
gorskoi,  under  the  title,  'Essai  d'un  Diction nairo 
des  Homonymes  de  la  Langue  fran9aise '  (Leipzig, 
1862),  and  a  similar  dictionary  might  be  composed 
in  English.  For  here,  too,  we  find  not  only  Bomance 
words  differing  in  origin  and  becoming  identical  in 
form,  but  Saxon  words  likewise;  nay,  not  unfre- 
quently  we  meet  with  words  of  Saxon  origin  which 
have  become  outwardly  identical  with  words  of  Ro- 
mance origin.     For  instance  : — 

.     A.S.  hldwariy  the  wind  blows 
.     A.S.  blowian,  the  flower  blows 
.     A.S.  clifian,  to  stick 
A.S.  cliifan,  to  sunder 
A.S.  hafuc,  a  bird  ;  German  Habicht 
to  oflcr  for  sale,  German  hdken 
A.S.  gel(E fatally  to  endure 
A.S.  latosty  latest 
A.S.  hlcest,  burden 
A.S.  Idsty  mould  for  making  shoes 
A.S.  lie  gaily  to  repose 
A.S.  leogaiiy  to  speak  untruth 
A.S.  edre,  the  ear ;  Lat.  auris 
A.S.  ear,  the  ear   of  com  j  Gothic  ahs: 
German  Ahre 


I.  to  blow 
to  blow 
to  cleave 
to  cleave 
a  hawk 
to  hawk 
to  last 
last 
last 
last 
to  lie 
to  lie 
ear 
ear 


manner  in  which  the  meanings  of  each  word  arc  arranged  and  built  up 
nrcbitectuRiIly,  story  on  sturjr. 
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II.  count    . 
to  count 
to  repair 
to  repair 
tense   . 
tense   . 
vice     . 
vice 

m.  corn  . 
com  . 
sage  . 
sage  . 
to  see  . 
see  .  . 
«ca/c  . 
scale  . 
«ca/e  . 
sound  . 
sound  . 
sound  . 
sound  . 


Latin  co;72€d 
Latin  computare 
Latin  reparare 
Latin  repatriare 
Latin  tempus 
Latin  tensus 
Latin  vitium 
Latin  t;/c6 

A.S.  corn,  in  the  fields 

Latin  co7*nu,  on  the  feet 

A.S.  salwigCy  a  plant 

Latin  sapius 

A.S.  seohan 

Latin  see/ea 

A.S.  5ca/7i,  of  a  balance 

A.S.  scealuy  of  a  fish 

Latin  scala^  steps 

A.S.  5M7j^/,  hale 

A.N.  5MnJ,  of  the  sea,  from  swinwian 

Latin  sonus,  tone 

Latin  subundare,  to  dive.^* 


Although,  as  I  said  before,  the  number  of  these 
equivocal  words  will  increase  with  the  progress  of 
phonetic  corruption,  yet  they  exist  likewise  in  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  ancient  languages.  Tliere 
is  not  one  of  these  languages  so  ancient  as  not  to  dis- 
close to  the  eye  of  an  accurate  observer  a  distant  past. 
In  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  even  in  Sanskrit,  phonetic 
corruption  has  been  at  work,  smoothing  the  primitive 
asperity  of  language,  and  now  and  then  producing 
exactly  the  same  effects  which  we  have  just  been 

•'  Larj^e  numbers  of  similar  words  in  Matzner,  Englifche  Gram' 
nmtik,  i.  p.  187  ;  Koch,  Historische  Grammatik  der  Englischen  Sprache, 
i.  p.  223. 

T  2 
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watching  in  French  and  English.  Thus,  Latin  est  is 
not  only  the  Sanskrit  asti,  the  Greek  esti^  but  it  like- 
wise stands  for  Latin  edity  he  eats.  As  isf  in  German 
has  equally  these  two  meanings,  though  thej  are 
kept  distinct  by  a  diflference  of  spelling,  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  auxiliary 
verb  was  derived  from  a  verb  which  originally  meant 
to  eat — eating  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
natural  assertion  of  our  existence. 

The  Greek  ids  means  both  arrow  and  poison ;  and 
here  again  attempts  were  made  to  derive  either  arrow 
from  poison,  or  poison  from  arrow.®'  Though  these 
two  words  occur  in  the  most  ancient  Greek,  they  are 
nevertheless  each  of  them  secondary  modifications  of 
two  originally  distinct  words.  This  can  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Sanskrit,  where  arrow  is  ishu,  whereas 
poison  is  vis  ha,  Latin  vimis.  It  is  through  the  in- 
fluence of  two  phonetic  laws  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language — the  one  allowing  the  dropping  of  a  sibilant 
between  two  vowels,  the  other  the  elision  of  the  initial 
t;,  the  so-called  digamma — that  ishu  and  yisha  con- 
verged towards  the  Greek  \6s. 

There  are  three  roots  in  Sanskrit  which  in  Greek 
assume  one  and  the  same  form,  and  would  be  almost 
undistinguishable  except  for  the  light  which  is  thrown 
upon  them  from  cognate  idioms.  Nah,  in  Sanskrit, 
means  to  bind,  to  join  together;  snu,  in  Sanskrit, 
means  to  flow,  or  to  swim;  nas,  in  Sanskrit,  means 
to  come.  These  three  roots  assume  in  Greek  the 
form  n^d. 

Nedy  fut.  niso  (the  Sanskrit  NAH),  means  to  spin, 

"  The  coincidence  of  rS^or,  a  bow,  and  to^ikJi^,  poison  for  OMaring 
arrows  (hence  intoxication),  ia  carious. 
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originallj-  to  join  together ;  it  is  the  German  ndhen, 
(O.H.G.  ndcm),  to  sew,  Latin,  nere.  Here  we  have 
only  to  observe  in  Greek  the  absence  of  the  final  h 
in  Sanskrit  nah,  which  reappears,  however,  in  the 
Greek  verb  netho^  I  spin ;  and  the  former  existence 
of  which  can  be  discovered  in  Lp.tin  also,  where  the 
c  of  necto  points  to  the  original  guttural  A. 

SNTJ,  snauti,  to  run,  appears  in  Greek  as  n4d. 
This  neo  stands  for  sneFo.  8  is  elided  as  in  mihrSs 
for  smikrSsy^^  and  ihe  digamma  disappears,  as  usual, 
between  two  vowels.  It  reappears,  however,  as  soon 
as  it  stands  no  longer  in  this  position.  Hence  fut. 
neusomaiy  aor.  hieusa.  From  this  root,  or  rather  from 
the  still  simpler  and  more  primitive  root  nu,  the 
Aryan  languages  derived  their  words  for  ship,  origi- 
nally the  swimmer;  Sanskrit  naus,  navas;  Greek 
nau8,  ntds;  Latin  navis.  Secondary  forms  of  nu  or 
snu  are  the  Sanskrit  causative  snavayati,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  nare,  which  grows  again  into 
nature.  By  the  addition  of  a  guttural  we  receive  the 
Greek  nechoy  I  swim,  from  which  yiisoSy  an  island,  and 
NdxoSy  the  island.  The  German  Nachen,  too,  shows 
the  same  tendency  to  replace  the  final  y  by  a  guttural. 

The  third  root  is  the  Sanskrit  nas,  to  come,  the 
Vedic  nasati.  Here  we  have  only  to  apply  the  Greek 
euphonic  law,  which  necessitates  the  elision  of  an  s 
between  two  vowels ;  and,  as  our  former  rule  with 
regard  to  the  digamma  reduced  ncFo  to  ncoy  this  will 
reduce  the  original  ly'so  to  the  same  ncr).  Again,  as 
in  our  former  instance,  the  removal  of  the  cause  re- 
moved the  effect,  the  digumnni  reappearing  whenever 

•*  Cf.  Mrhlhom,  §  ni.    Al.«o  ntpdWr,  fallo;  fr<p^ot,  fnngus.    Fesliis 
mcntioub  in  Latin,  biiiitto  iin<l  niittu,  strit.-.vub  nnd  trituvus. 
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it  was  followed  by  a  consonant,  so  in  this  instance  the 
8  rises  again  to  the  surface  when  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant,  as  we  see  in  nSstos,  the  return,  from 
neesthai. 

And  here,  in  discussing  words  which,  though  ori- 
ginally distinct  in  origin  and  meaning,  have  in  the 
course  of  time  become  identical  or  nearly  identical  in 
sound,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  name  of 
a  scholar  who,  though  best  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
physical  sciences,  deserves  an  honourable  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Science  of  Language.  Roger  Bacon^s 
views  on  language  and  etymology  are  strangely  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  called  etymology  the  tale  of 
truth,^^  and  he  was  probably  the  first  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  Comparative  Grammar.  He  uses  the 
strongest  language  against  those  who  proposed  deri- 
vations of  words  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  without 
a  due  regard  to  the  history  of  these  languages. 
*  Brito,'  he  says,  ^  dares  to  derive  Gehenna  from  the 
(jlreek  go,  earth,  and  emws,  deep,  though  Gehenna  is  a 
Hebrew  word,  and  cannot  have  its  origin  in  Greek.'** 
As  an  instance  of  words  becoming  identical  iu  the 
course  of  time,  he  quotes  koion  as  used  in  many 
mediaeval  compounds.  In  cenotaphs  au  empty  tomb, 
ceno  represents  the  Greek  kevos,  empty.  In  eeruibitey 
one  of  a  religious  order  living  in  a  convent,  cetio  is 

**  Koger  IJaeon,  Compendium  St'dii,  cap.  7  (ed.  Brewer,  p.  449): 
*q\ioniam  ttymolocjiii  est  seroio  vel  ratio  voritatiti.'  Ciwro  rendered 
etyniolniry  by  vrrilo'iiMum. 

•^  L.  c.  cap.  7,  p.  -I'^iO :  'Brito  quidcni  iinli|;riis8iiuus  auctoritate,  pluries 
redit  in  vitium  dv  (juo  reprehcndit  Iliij^utiuiu-m  ot  Pnpiuin.  Xaiii  cum 
dicit  quod  Gchintia  dicitur  a  ge^  quo<l  est  terra,  et  rnno^f  quod  est  pn>fun- 
dum.  Hrbriuum  vocabuhim  docot  oriri  ex  Giuh'o;  quia  ye  pro  ttrra  e»t 
(rraw».um,  ct  gehenna  est  Ilebrajum.'  Cicero  rendered  et^inolugy  by 
vcriloquium* 
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the  Greek  koivos^  common.  In  encenia,  festivals  kept 
in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  churches,  &c., 
cenia  answers  to  the  Greek  kcuvos^  new,  these  festivals 
beinty  intended  as  renewals  of  the  memory  of  pious 
founders.®®  Surely  this  does  honour  to  the  thirteenth 
century ! 

If,  then,  we  have  established  that  sound  etymology 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  sound,  what  other  method  is 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  prove  the  derivation  of  a 
word  to  be  true  and  trustworthy  ?  Our  answer  is,  We 
must  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of 
letters.  If  it  wore  by  mere  accident  that  the  ancient 
word  for  tear,  derived  from  the  root  a«,  to  be  sharp, 
or  da«,  to  bite,  took  the  form  asm  in  Sanskrit,  aszara 
in  Lithuanian,  (hUiry  in  Greek,  lacruraa  in  Sanskrit, 
innr  in  Gothic,  a  scientific  treatment  of  etvniolocrv 
Av<.»uld  be  an  impossibility.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  dissimilarity  of  the  words  for 
far  in  En<;lish  and  French,  there  is  not  an  inch  of 
Lfrouud  l:)etween  these  two  extremes,  tear  and  larme, 
that  cannot  be  bri(l;^ed  over  by  Comparative  Philo- 
lo|^y.     We  believe  therefore,  until  the  contrary  has 

•*  /y.  r.  cap.  7.  p.  4.')7 :  'Similiter  multa  falsa  dicuntur  cum  istis 
noniiiiilMis,  ct'fn-f>':u,n,  njiodoxia,  cncenia,  citiomia,  sccnoplmyut,  ft  hujus- 
ri)«Kli  sirnili.'i.  1>  *«^t  «rr<>r  in  Niniplicil-us  et  rompositiM.  «>t  i^nonmtia 
liorribilis.  Propt.-r  qiirxl  dilip:pnr<»r  conJ«i<leran<lum  e^t  qiunl  imilta 
isroruin  diountur  a  Ktvtp  (Tra»co,  rkI  non  omnia.  Et  Hi-it-ndnm  (puMl 
i'-ito7i,  ajud  IK'S  prolatnin  unom'xlo,  scribiturapml  Gravtis  trii'iis  nuvls. 
TViino  p« T  c  l>n'Vi'.  sirnt  hn'tn,  v\  sio  ost  inano  p<'ii  vafMinm.  a  (pio  (v>/o- 
rA/.rm,  (jii.'iM-st  vana  ploria.  .  .  .  Scouiido  m<Klo  8oril>ifnrp«TdiphtliMnKum 
<'x  alpha  ct  iota,  si-.'ut  kninon,  et  tunc  idem  est  qmvl  novum ;  undf 
mo/7ii(j,  quod  e.^t  innoy.itio  vA  <l»'dicati«),  v«'l  nova  testa  et  <^'di(•at:on•»s 
<  ■•••b'siitnini.  .  .  .  Trrtio  m'»do  «'*ril»itiir  per  diphthongum  ex  <'triiiTi>n  et 
i'jta,  nicut  koinof.  .  .  .  Vnde  dicunt  anon^  a  quo  tpicenum,  comuuiriis 
;_' -ii'Tis.  .  .  .  Itrni  a  rnt'>v,  y^wiA  rst  conunune,  et  hh,\  qntnl  ebt  vita, 
di 'itur  cr,,"' i>i..\  et  rrnofi'f/;  i^uasi  communiter  viveutes,' 
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been  proved,  that  there  is  law  and  order  in  the 
growth  of  language,  as  in  the  growth  of  any  other 
production  of  nature,  and  that  the  changes  which  we 
observe  in  the  history  of  human  speech  are  not  the 
result  of  chance,  but  are  constrained  by  general  and 
ascertainable  laws. 
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LECTURE  VIL 

ON  THE   POWEES   OP  BOOTS. 

AFTER  we  have  removed  everything  that  is  for- 
mal, artificial,  intelligible  in  words,  there  re- 
mains always  something  that  is  not  merely  formal, 
not  the  result  of  grammatical  art,  not  intelligible, 
and  this  we  call  for  the  present  a  root  or  a  radical 
element.  If  we  take  such  a  word  as  historically ^  we 
can  separate  from  it  the  termination  of  the  adverb, 
Zi/,  the  termination  of  the  adjective,  al.  This  leaves 
us  historic,  the  Latin  historicus.  Here  we  can  again 
remove  the  adjectival  suffix  cusy  by  which  historicus 
is  derived  from  Jusfor  or  historia.  Now  historia, 
again,  is  formed  by  means  of  the  feminine  suffix  V^, 
which  produces  abstract  nouns,  from  histor.  Histor 
is  a  Greek  word,  and  it  is  in  reality  a  corruption  of 
vttor.  Both  forms,  however,  occur;  the  spiritus 
asper  instead  of  the  spiritus  lenis,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  word,  may  be  ascribed  to  dialectic  influences. 
Tlien  htory  again,  has  to  be  divided  into  is  and  tor^ 
tor  being  the  nom.  sing,  of  the  derivative  suffix  tar, 
which  we  have  in  Latin  dd-tor^  Sanskrit  d&-tar, 
Greek  do-ter,  a  giver,  and  the  radical  element  is.  In 
w,  the  «  is  a  modification  of  d,  for  d  in  Greek,  if 
followed  immediately  by  a  f,  is  changed  to  «.     Thus 
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we  arrive  at  last  at  the  root  id,  which  we  have  in 
Greek  oidn.  in  Sanskrit  veda,  the  non-reduplicated 
perfect  of  the  root  v id,  the  English  to  wit,  to  know. 
Histary  therefore,  meant  originally  a  knower,  or  a 
finder,  historian  knowledge.  Beyond  the  root  vid 
we  cannot  go,  nor  can  we  tell  why  vid  means  to  see, 
or  to  find,  or  to  know.  Nor  should  we  gain  much  if 
from  vid  we  appealed  to  the  preposition  vi,  which 
means  asunder,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  im- 
parted to  vid  the  power  of  dividingy  singling  ouiy 
perceiving  {dis-ccmo).^  It  is  true  there  is  the  same 
similarity  of  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  preposition  6m, 
between,  and  the  verb  bin,  to  know,  but  why  bin 
should  mean  between  is  again  a  question  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  clear  up  by  mere  etymological 
analysis. 

All  that  we  can  safely  maintain  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  Aryan  roots  is  this,  that  they  have 
definite  forms  and  definite  meanings.  However 
chaotic  the  origin  of  language  may  by  some  scjiolars 
be  supposed  to  have  been,  certain  it  is  that  here,  as 
in  all  other  subjects  of  physical  research,  we  must 
attempt  to  draw  a  line  which  may  separate  the  Chaos 
from  the  Kosmos.  Wlien  the  Aryan  languages  began 
to  assume  their  distinct  individuality,  their  roots  had 
become  typical,  both  in  form  and  meaning.  They 
were  no  longer  mere  interjections  with  varying  and 
indeterminate  vowels,  with  consonants  floating  about 
from  guttural  to  labial  contact,  and  uncertain  be- 
tween surd,  sonant,  or  aspirated  enunciation*  Nor 
were  they  the  (expressions  of  mere  impressions  of  the 

*  Oil  tlie  suprn«i (1  oriLriial  coimootion  bctwoon  vi  and  dvi,  see  Pott, 
Eti/.it.  Viilira,  i.  70r>.     Licfuro',  First  St«ries,  p.  46. 
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moment,  of  single,  abrupt  states  of  feeling  that  had 
no  reference  to  other  sensations  of  a  similar  or 
dissimilar  character.  Language,  if  it  then  deserved 
that  name,  may  at  one  time  have  been  in  that  chaotic 
condition ;  nay,  there  are  some  small  portions  in 
almost  every  language  which  seem  to  date  from  that 
lowest  epoch.  Interjections,  though  they  cannot  be 
treated  as  parts  of  speech,  are  nevertheless  ingre- 
dients in  our  conversation ;  so  are  the  clicks  of  the 
Buslimen  and  Hottentots,  which  have  been  well 
described  as  remnants  of  animal  speech.  Again, 
there  are  in  many  languages  words,  if  we  may  call 
them  so,  consisting  of  mere  imitations  of  the  cries  of 
animals  or  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  some  of  thorn 
have  been  carried  alon<r  bv  tlie  stream  of  lanixua^re 
into  the  current  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

It  is  this  class  of  words  which  the  Greeks  meaiit 
when  they  spoke  of  onomatopana.  But  do  not  let 
us  suppose  that  because  oiwmatop(ria  means  making 
of  words,  the  Greeks  supposed  all  words  to  owe  their 
origin  to  ovnmatopopia,  or  imitation  of  sound.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  remote  from  their  minds.  Bv 
onomatopcnia  tliey  meant  to  designate  not  real  words, 
but  made,  artificial,  imitative  words — words  that 
anyone  could  make  at  a  moment's  notice.  Even  the 
earliest  of  Givek  philosophers  had  seen  enough  of 
lan^uatre  to  know  that  the  kev  to  its  mysteries  could 
not  be  bouglit  so  cheaply.  When  Aristotli'^  calls 
words  imitations  {miwt'nHtta)^}ie  does  not  mean  those 
do\vnri;^lit  imitations,  as  when  we  call  a  cow  a  moo, 
or  a  doc:  a  bow-wow.     His  statements  and  those  of 

'  Rhei.  in.  1 :    rh  yhip   ovip-dra  tiifi-fifiaTd  •<mi',  vrrjp^t  8i  icoi  rj  ^wv^ 
irdvruv  fnfi-qTiKSrarov  rwv  fiopiuv  ^tt?i'. 
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Plato^  on  language  must  be  read  in  connection  with 
tlie  statements  of  earlier  pliilosopliers,  such  as  Pytha- 
goras (640-610),  Heraclitus  (603),  Democritus  (430- 
410),  and  others,  that  we  may  see  how  much  had 
been  achieved  before  them,  how  many  guesses  on 
language  had  been  made  and  refuted  before  they  in 
turn  pronounced  their  verdict.  Although  we  possess 
but  scant,  abrupt,  and  oracular  sayings  which  are 
ascribed  to  those  early  sages,  yet  these  are  sufElcient 
to  show  that  they  had  pierced  through  the  surface 
of  language,  and  that  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
origin  of  speech  had  not  escaped  their  notice.  When 
we  translate  the  enigmatic  and  poetical  utterances 
of  Heraclitus  into  our  modem,  dry,  and  definite 
phraseology,  we  can  hardly  do  them  justice.  Perfect 
as  they  are  when  seen  in  their  dark  shrines,  they 
crumble  to  dust  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by  the 
bright  rays  of  our  modem  philosophy.  Yet  if  we 
can  descend  ourselves  into  the  dark  catacombs  of 
ancient  thought,  we  feel  that  we  are  there  in  the 
presence  of  men  who,  if  they  lived  with  us  and  could 
but  speak  our  language,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
giants.  They  certainly  had  this  one  advantage  over 
us,  that  their  eyes  had  not  been  dimmed  by  the  dust 
raised  in  the  wars  of  words  that  have  been  going  on 
since  their  time  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  principal  difference  of 
opinion  that  separated  the  philosophers  of  old  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  language  is  eoc- 
pressed  by  the  two  words  pki/sei  and  th&eiy  'natu- 
rally '  and  ^  conventionally,'  we  learn  very  little  from 

'  Plato,  Craiylus^  423  B :   It^oiM  &pa  4<niy,   &$  fouc9,  nlfiiifia 
iKilyou  t  fjiifiuTCu  Kcd  oyofidiu  6  fUfiovfitvos  rp  (pvypf  5ray  /uu^cu. 
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Bucli  general  terms.  We  must  know  the  history  of 
those  words,  which  were  watchwords  in  every  school 
of  philosophy,  before  they  dwindled  down  to  mere 
technical  terms.  With  the  later  sophists  thesei, 
*  conventionally,'  or  the  still  earlier  n6m6y  *  according 
to  rule,'  meant  no  longer  what  they  meant  with  the 
fathers  of  Greek  philosophy;  nay,  they  sometimes 
assumed  the  very  opposite  meaning.  A  sophist 
like  Hermogenes,  in  order  to  prove  that  language  ex- 
isted conventionally,  maintained  that  an  apple  might 
have  been  called  a  plum,  and  a  plum  an  apple,  if 
people  had  only  agreed  to  do  so.*  Another*  pointed 
in  triumph  to  his  slave,  to  whom  he  had  actually 
given  a  new  name,  by  calling  him  *  Yet,'  in  order  to 
prove  that  any  word  might  be  signiflcative.  Nor 
were  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  natural  origin 
of  language  of  a  better  kind,  when  the  efficacy  of 
curses  was  quoted  to  show  that  words  endowed  with 
such  powers  could  not  have  a  merely  human  or  con- 
ventional origin.^ 

Such  was  not  the  reasoning  of  Heraclitus  or  Demo- 
critus.    The  language  in  which  they  spoke,  the  whole 

*  Lersoh,  Sprachphi/owphie  der  Alien,  i.  p.  28.  Ammonius  Hermiaa 
ad  Ari.ift'>t.  dv  Intirpr.  p.  25  A:  O*  fit*  ouru)  rh  dcVci  \4yovaiv  us  i^htf 
Cr(fovi/  ruvat/dfuoitui^  tKaaroif  ray  irpayndrtay  dvofid^fty  Jry  tiy^B4\ii  6y6fietTi, 
KaBdirfp  'Epuoytmjs  ^^iov.  ,  ,  .  Oi  ih  ovx  ovrotSy  &AA&  rl6t<r6au  ft^y  tA 
opiijiara  imh  ^6vov  rod  dyofxadtroVf  rovroy  8^  tlycu  rhy  iwi<rH\yioya  T^t 
<pvcri(jos  Tuv  TTpayfidTwv,  oiK€7oy  rrj  ^Kd(rrou  r&y  ivroty  <p^a€i  iwufnifti^oyra 
GyofiUy  fl  rhy  {nrqperov^tyov  r^  iin(rH\iioyt. 

*  L.  c.  i.  42.  Amituynim  Herinina  ad  Ariatot.  de  Interpret,  p.  103: 
Li  34  rain  a  6pe<as  \iyfrat,  BrfKoy  us  ovk  iwoSt^SfitBa  rhy  SuLXttcruchy 
^i6^upoi^  iratrai'  olS^ityoy  <p<i)y^y  (r-niMuniK^y  tlyatf  KaX  wphs  wtffriy  roirov 
htL\i<Ta»raruy  iavrov  rivet  oiKtruy  ry  (rv}<XayiariK<\p  0VyS4<rfi^  *A\KdfAiiy 
<cai  iWoy  &AA^  ovy^ffffKp'  volay  ykp  f^owTiy  cd  TOtaDrou  ^yaX  arifuurleuf 
^i  (Tiws  riyos  *i  ^ytpytlas  1)  wddous,  KoBdirtp  rk  ^fxona  x"^*^^^  i^^  wXdaau 

"  I^rsch,  I.e.  i.  p.  44. 
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-world  of  thought  in  which  they  lived,  did  not  allow 
them  to  discuss  the  nature  and  origiu  of  language  after 
the  fiishion  of  these  sophists,  nor  after  our  own  fashion. 
They  had  to  speak  in  parables,  in  full,  weighty,  sugges- 
tive poetry,  poetry  that  cannot  be  translated  without 
an  anachronism.  We  must  take  their  words,  such  as 
they  are,  with  all  their  vagueness  and  all  their  depth, 
but  we  must  not  judge  them  by  these  w^ords  as  if  these 
words  were  spoken  by  ourselves.  The  oracle  on 
language  which  is  ascribed  to  Heraclitus  was  cer- 
tainly his  own.  Commentators  may  have  spoiled, 
but  they  could  not  have  invented  it.  Heraclitus  held 
that  words  exist  naturally,  but  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  that  technical  phraseology.  Words,  he 
said,^  are  like  the  shadows  of  things,  like  the  pictures 
of  trees  and  mountains  reflected  in  the  river,  like  our 
own  images  when  we  look  into  a  mirror.  This  sounds 
like  Heraclitus ;  his  sentences  are  always  like  nuggets 
of  gold,  to  use  his  own  simile,*  witliout  any  of  the 
rubbish  through  which  philosophers  have  to  dig  before 
they  can  bring  to  light  solid  truth.  He  is  likewise 
reported  to  have  said,  that  to  use  any  words  except 
those  supplied  by  nature  for  each  thing,  was  not  to 
speak,  but  only  to  make  a  noise.  What  Heraclitus 
meant  by  his  simile,  or  by  the  word  *  nature,*  if  he 
used  it,  we  cannot  know  definitely ;  but  we  know,  at 
all  events,  what  he  did  not  mean,  namely,  that  man 
imposed  what  names  he  pleased  on  the  objects  around 
him.     To  have  perceived  that  at  that  time,  to  have 

*  I^rsch,  l.c.i.  11.   Ammftnius  ad  Aru(f.de Interpret,  p.  24  B,  ed.  Aid. 

•  Bernuyfi,  yeur  Brvchiftiicke  des  Heracfifus  von  EpheJius,  Rhnnitcket 
Mnficum  fur  Philologie^  x.  p.  242  :  jcfiwrhv  oi  hiQiiiiwoi  ynw  v«AA^ 
vpvffffovtri  Kol  tvplcKovffi  ikiyo¥,     Clemens  Struni.it.  ir.  2,  p.  665  P. 
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given  any  thought  to  that  problem  in  the  days  when 
Heraclitus  lived,  stamps  him  once  for  all  as  a  philo- 
sopher, ignorant  though  he  may  have  been  of  all  the  . 
rules  of  our  logic,  our  rhetoric,  and  our  grammar. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that,  as  on  all  other  subjects, 
so  on  the  subject  of  language,  Democritus  took  the 
opposite  view  of  the  dark  thinker,  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  Democritus  represented  language  as  due  to 
thesisy  i.e.  institution,  art,  convention.  None  of 
these  terms,  however,  can  more  than  indicate  the 
meaning  of  thesis.  The  lengthy  arguments  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  ®  in  support  of  his  theory  savour 
of  modem  thought,  but  the  similes  again,  which  go 
by  his  name,  are  certainly  his  own.  Democritus 
called  words  agdlmata  phoneentay  statues  in  sound. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  pithy  expression  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Words  are  not  natunil  images,  images 
thrown  by  nature  on  the  mirror  of  the  soul;  they 
are  statues,  works  of  art,  only  not  in  stone  or  brass, 
but  in  sound.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Democritus, 
though  we  must  take  care  not  to  stretch  his  words 
beyond  their  proper  intent.  If  we  translate  thesei  by 
artificial,  we  must  not  take  artificial  in  the  sense  of 
arbitrary.  If  we  translate  nomO  by  conventional,  we 
must  not  take  it  to  mean  accidentiil.      The  same 

•  Lersch,  i.  p.  14.  Proclus,  ad  PUit.  Crat.  p.  6 :  'O  5^  Aij^t^frpiTot 
bi<T*i  Ki-^wv  ra  hvSfiara,  Bih  rtcraapwy  4irtx^tpr}ixdro»y  rovro  KartVKtva^w 
4k  rijs  6fiMyvfJuai  '  t&  yiip  ^idpopa  vpayixara  r^  axn^  KoXovirtai  6y6fAari' 
oifK  ipa  <pv(Tfi  rh  Svona  •  koI  4k  rr^s  iroKvoeyVfiias '  *l  yhp  Zid^pa  ovifiara 
4iil  rh  ainh  Kol  %v  irpayiJLa  4<papfi6<rov<nv,  koI  eir<£AATj\a,  Sircp  iL^vvaroy  rpirhy 
4k  rris  Twv  ovoyMTUiv  ixftoBiffttti'  8iA  ri  yitp  rhv  *ApiaroK\fa  fiiv  Il'^drwya, 
rhv  8c  TvpTOfjiov  ^S^pcurroy  fi^Twyoixdcafityf  ci  ^ract  r^  6y6fJLm,Ta;  4k 
d€  rrjs  rwv  duoiuy  4\\*l\^*toi'  Zidi  ri  avh  fihy  rrjs  <ppctyi}n€ws  Ktyofity 
(t>poy(7y^  airh  h^  tt);  ZtKaioff^yTis  oifK  tri  irapoyofii^Ofify ;  r^xV  ^^  '^^  ^^ 
ipvan  ra  ovdfiara. 
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philosopher  would,  for  instance,  have  maintained 
that  what  we  call  sweet  or  sour,  warm  or  cold,  is 
likewise  so  thesei  or  conventionally,  but  by  no  means 
arbitrarily.  The  war-cries  of  physei  or  thesei^  which 
are  heard  through  the  whole  history  of  these  distant 
battles  of  thought,  involved  not  only  philosophical, 
but  political,  moral,  religious  interests.  We  shall 
best  understand  their  meaning  if  we  watch  their 
application  to  moral  ideas.  PhilolaoSy  the  fitmons 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  held  that  virtue  existed 
by  nature,  not  by  institution.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
He  meant  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  virtue 
was  not  an  invention  of  men  who  agreed  to  call 
some  things  good  and  others  bad,  but  that  there  is  a 
voice  of  conscience  within  us,  the  utterance  of  a  divine 
law,  independent  of  human  statutes  and  traditions, 
self-evident,  irrefragable.  Yet  even  those  who  main- 
tained that  morality  was  but  another  name  for 
legality,  and  that  good  and  bad  were  simply  con- 
ventional terms,  insisted  strongly  on  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  the  caprice  of  individuals. 
The  same  in  language.  When  Democritus  said  that 
words  were  not  natural  images,  natural  echoes,  but 
works  of  art  in  soimd,  he  did  not  mean  to  degrade 
language  to  a  mere  conglomerate  of  sound.  On  the 
contrary,  had  he,  with  his  terminology,  ascribed  lan- 
guage to  nature,  nature  being  with  him  the  mere  con- 
currence of  atoms,  he  would  have  shown  less  insight 
into  the  origin,  less  regard  for  the  law  and  order 
which  pervade  language.  Language,  he  said,  exists 
by  institution ;  but  how  he  must  have  guarded  his 
words  against  any  possible  misapprehension,  how 
he  must  have  protested   against  the  confusion  of 
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fhe  two  ideas,  ocmTeiitional  and  axtdtraijy  we  may 
gather  from  the  expression  ascribed  to  him  by  a  kter 
adioliast,  that  words  were  statues  in  soond,  but  stataes 
not  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  but  by  the  gods  them- 
selTes.'®  13ie  boldness  and  pr^poancy  of  soch  ex- 
pressions are  the  best  gnarantee  of  their  genuineness, 
and  to  throw  them  aside  as  inyentions  of  kter  writers 
would  betray  an  utter  disregard  of  the  criteria  by 
which  we  distingoish  ancient  and  modem  thought. 

Our  present  object^  however,  is  not  to  find  ont  what 
these  early  philosophers  thought  of  language — ^I  am 
afraid  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  that— but  ouly  to 
guard  against  their  memory  being  insulted,  and  Iheir 
names  abased  for  sanctioning  the  shallow  wisdom 
of  later  ages.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  only  see  clearly 
that,  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  language  was  not  con- 
sidered as  mere  onomatop<ma,  although  that  name 
means,  literally,  making  of  names.  I  should  not  ven- 
ture to  explain  what  Pythagoras  meant  by  saying, 
'the  wisest  of  all  tlungs  is  Nnmber,  and,  next  to 
Number,  that  which  gives  names.' '^  But  of  this  I 
feel  certain,  that  by  ihe  Second  in  Wisdom  in  the 
universe,  even  though  he  may  have  represented  him 
exoterically  as  a  human  being,  as  the  oldest  and 
wisest  of  men,*'  Pythagoras  did  not  mean  the  man 
who,  when  he  heard  a  cow  say  moo  I  succeeded  in 
repeating  that  sound  and  fixed  it  as  the  name  of  the 
animal.  As  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  defend  them  against  the  imputation  of 

I*  Oiympiodorui  ad  Plat,  PkiUlmmt  p.  242,  $n  kydXimrm  fmriwrm  nU 
Tovra  iffrl  rw  bt&y,  As  An/t^piros,  It  ii  enrioui  that  Lertdi,  wlio 
quotef  this  passage  (iii.  19)»  should,  nererthelaM^  haT»  iMzibed  to 
Democritns  the  opinion  of  the  purely  human  origin  of  language.  (L  lib) 

"  LezBeh,/.Ai.25.  »  IM. ^«,L27. 

n.  Z 
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tracing  langnage  back  to  onomatopceicL.  Even  Epi- 
ewniSy  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the  first 
formation  of  language  men  acted  miconscioiislyy 
moved  by  nature,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  lowing, 
barking,  or  sighing,  admitted  that  this  would  account 
only  for  one-half  of  language,  and  that  some  agree- 
ment must  have  taken  place  before  language  really 
began,  before  people  could  know  what  each  person 
meant  by  these  uncouth  utterances.'*  In  this 
Epicurus  shows  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  language  than  many  who  profess  to  hold 
his  theories  ,at  present.  He  met  the  objection  that 
words,  if  suggested  by  nature,  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  all  countries,  by  a  remark  in  which  he  anticipated 
Humboldt,  viz.  that  human  nature  is  affected  dif- 
ferently in  different  countries,  that  different  views  are 
formed  of  things,  and  that  these  different  affections 
and  views  influence  the  formation  of  words  peculiar 
to  each  nation.  He  saw  that  the  sounds  of  nature 
would  never  have  grown  into  articulate  language  with- 
out passing  through  a  second  stage,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  an  agreement  or  an  understanding  to  use 
a  certain  sound  for  a  certain  conception.  Let  ns 
substitute  for  this  Epicurean  idea  of  a  conventional 
agreement  an  idea  which  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 

"  Diogenes  Laertius,  Epicurvs,  §  75  :  "OBty  fcal  rik  Mfuna  i^  iifXV' 
fih  d^trti  ytvMai,  iiW*  ainhs  rks  ^^«if  r&y  iutBp^tn^  itoXt  hcturra  f  An|  ISmi 
ir(i<rxou(rar  irABti^  ical  tHut  Xetfifidtfovaas  ^airri/irfiwra,  HUts  rhp  iiifm  4Ktr4f^ 
vtiy,  (rr€W6fit¥0P  u^*  iKdarcoy  r&y  xiBmv  Kok  rStv  ^Kun-affftdrmw,  its  ttr  wort 
Kol  ^  vctpiL  rovs  r6irovs  rS»v  iSw&y  Ztapoph  cfi}.  ^Tirr9pO¥  Si  Koums  ttmtf 
tKcurra  ($vri  rh  T8ta  rcO^rou,  xpbs  rh  rhs  8i}\<6<rctf  ^ttop  i4ti^ifi6Kovs  ywiefmi 
&\A^\otf ,  Kal  ffvyrofiortpots  9ri\ovfi4ras  *  ripa  9h  Koi  oft  crwopAftna  wfiff 
flora  cicr^/p<frraf ,  tovs  avvtih6ras  wxiprYyv^ai  rtyiis  ^B6yyo»s  ip  rp^  ^v 
iLyaryKturBdm-as  ira^i^o-ai,  rohs  9h  ry  Xoy liffif  iXo/iivovs  Kork  riiP  vXffl- 
ff-niy  adrleof  oStmy  ipfiriytvaat, — Lench,  i.  39. 
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and  the  full  elaboration  of  which  in  our  own  time  we 
owe  to  the  genius  of  Darwin; — let  us  place  instead  of 
agreement,  Natural  Selectiony  or,  as  I  called  it  in  my 
former  Lectures,  Natural  Elimination^  and  we  shall 
then  arrive,  I   believe,   at   an   understanding  with 
EpicuruSy  and  even  with  some  of  his  modem  followers. 
As  a  number  of  sensuous  impressions,  received  by 
man,  produce  a  mental  image  or  a  perceptiouy  and- 
secondly,  as  a  number  of  such  perceptions  produce  a 
general  notion  or  co7iceptiony  we  may  understand  that 
a  number  of  sensuous  impressions  may  cause  a  corre- 
sponding vocal  expression,  a  cry,  an  interjection,  or 
some  imitation  of  the  sound  that  happens  to  form 
part  of  the  sensuous  impressions ;  and,  secondly,  that 
a  number  of  such  vocal  expressions  may  be  merged 
into  one  general  expression,  and  leave  behind  the 
root  as  the  sign  belonging  to  a  general  notion.     But 
as  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of  reason  which  guides 
and  governs  the  formation  of  sensuouis  impressions 
into   perceptions,  and   of  perceptions   into   general 
notions,  the  gradual  formation  of  roots  out  of  mere 
natural  cries  or  imitations  takes  place  under  the  same 
rational  control.     General  notions  are  not  formed  at 
random,  but  according  to  law,  that  law  being  our 
reason  within  corresponding  to  the  reason  without 
— to  the  reason,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  natm-e.   Natural 
selection,  if  we  could  but  always  see  it,  is  invariably 
rational  selection.     It  is  not  any  accidental  variety 
that  survives  and  perpetuates  itself;  it  is  the  indi- 
vidual which  comes  nearest  to  the  original  intention 
of  its  creator,  or  what  is  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  ends  for  which  the  type  or  species  to  which  it  bo- 
longs  was  called  into  being,  that  conquers  in  the  great 

s  2 
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struggle  for  life.  So  it  is  in  thought  and  language. 
Not  every  random  perception  is  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  general  notion,  but  only  the  constantly  recurring, 
the  strongest,  the  most  useful ;  and  out  of  the  endless 
number  of  general  notions  that  suggest  themselves  to 
the  observing  and  gathering  mind,  those  only  survive 
and  receive  definite  phonetic  expression  which  are 
absolutely  requisite  for  carrying  on  ttie  work  of  life. 
Many  perceptions  which  naturally  present  themselves 
to  our  minds  have  never  been  gathered  up  into 
general  notions,  and  accordingly  they  have  not  re- 
ceived a  name.  There  is  no  general  notion  to  com- 
prehend all  blue  flowers  or  all  red  stones ;  no  name 
that  includes  horses  and  dogs,  but  ea;cludes  oxen  and 
sheep.  The  Greek  language  has  never  produced  a  word 
to  express  animal  as  opposed  to  mauy  and  the  word 
z6(m,  which,  like  animal,  comprises  all  living  crea- 
tures, is  post-Homeric."  Locke  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  English  there  is  a  special  word  for 
killing  a  man,  namely,  murdery  while  there  is  none  for 
killing  a  sheep ;  that  there  is  a  special  designation  for 
the  murder  of  a  fisither,  namely,  parricide^  but  none 
for  the  murder  of  a  son  or  a  neighbour.  '  Thus  the 
mind,'  he  writes,'^ '  in  mixed  modes,  arbitrarily  unites 
into  complex  ideas  such  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilst 
others  that  have  altogether  as  much  union  in  nature 
are  left  loose,  and  never  combined  into  one  idea 
because  they  have  no  need  of  one  name.'  And  again, 
^  Colshirey  drilling^  filtration^  cohohaJtiony  are  words 
standing  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which,  being 
seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  the  few  whose 

>«  Cuptius,  GruncUnige,  i.  78.    L.  Geiger,  Unpnmgdtr  Spraeit, ».  14. 
»  Locke.  On  tke  Under ttanding,  iii.  b,  6. 
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particular  employments  do  at  every  turn  suggest 
them  to  their  thoughts,  those  names  of  them  are  not 
generally  understood  but  by  smiths  and  chymists, 
who  having  framed  the  complex  ideas  which  these 
words  stand  for,  and  having  given  names  to  them  or 
received  them  from  others  upon  hearing  of  these 
names  in  communication,  readily  conceive  those  ideas 
ill  their  minds ;  as  by  cohobation,  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  distilling  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from 
anything  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  dis- 
tilling it  again.  Thus  we  see  that  there  are  great 
varieties  of  simple  ideas,  as  of  tastes  and  smells,  which 
have  no  names,  and  of  modes  many  more,  which  eithei 
not  having  been  generally  enough  observed,  or  else  not 
being  of  any  great  use  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
affairs  and  concerns  of  men,  they  have  not  had  names 
given  to  them,,  and  so  pass  not  for  species.'  *^ 

Of  course,  when  new  combinations  arise,  and  again 
and  again  assert  their  independence,  they  at  last 
receive  admittance  into  the  commonwealth  of  ideas 
and  the  republic  of  words.  This  applies  to  ancient 
even  more  than  to  modern  times — ^to  the  early  ages 
of  language  more  than  to  its  present  state.  It  was 
an  event  in  the  history  of  man  when  the  ideas  of 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife  were 
first  conceived  and  first  uttered.  It  was  a  new  era 
when  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  had  been  framed, 
and  when  words  like  law,  right,  duty,  virtue,  gene- 
rosity, love,  had  been  added  to  the  dictionary  of  man. 
It  was  a  revelation — the  greatest  of  all  revelations — 
when  the  conception  of  a  Creator,  a  Ruler,  a  Father 

"  Locke,  /.  c.  ii.  18,  7. 
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of  man,  when  the  name  of  God  was  for  the  first  time 
uttered  in  this  world.  Such  were  the  general  notions 
that  were  wanted  and  that  were  coined  into  intellec- 
tual currency.  Other  notions  started  up,  lived  for  a 
time,  and  disappeared  again  when  no  longer  required. 
Others  will  still  rise  up,  unless  our  intellectual  life 
becomes  stagnant,  and  will  receive  the  baptism  of 
language.  Who  has  thought  about  the  changes  which 
are  brought  about  apparently  by  the  exertions  of 
individuals,  but  for  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
nevertheless,  individual  exertions  would  seem  to  be 
totally  unavailing,  without  feeling  the  want  of  a 
word,  that  is  to  say,  in  reality,  of  an  idea,  to  com- 
prehend the  influence  of  individuals  on  the  world  at 
large  and  of  the  world  at  large  on  individuals — an 
idea  that  should  explain  the  failure  of  a  Huss  in  re- 
forming the  Church,  and  the  success  of  a  Luthefj  the 
defeat  of  a  Fitt  in  carrying  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  success  of  a  Russell  ?  How  are  we  to  express 
that  historical  process  in  which  the  individual  seems 
to  be  a  free  agent  and  yet  is  the  slave  of  the  masses 
whom  he  wants  to  influence,  in  which  the  masses 
seem  irresistible,  and  are  yet  swayed  by  the  pen  of 
an  unknown  >vriter?  Or,  to  descend  to  smaller  mat- 
ters, how  does  a  poet  become  popular?  How  does  a 
new  style  of  art  or  architecture  prevail  ?  How,  again, 
does  fashion  change  ? — how  does  what  seemed  absurd 
last  year  become  recognised  in  this,  and  what  is  ad- 
mired in  this  become  ridiculous  in  the  next  season  ? 
Or  take  language  itself.  How  is  it  that  a  new  word, 
such  as  to  shimt,^^  or  a  new  pronunciation,  such  as 
gold  instead  of  gooldy  is  sometimes  accepted,  while  at 

>*  See  ToL  i.  p.  38. 
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other  times  the  best  words  newly  coined  or  newly 
revived  by  our  best  writers  are  completely  ignored 
and  fall  dead  ?  We  want  an  idea  that  is  to  exclude 
caprice  as  well  as  necessity — that  is  to  include  in- 
dividual exertion  as  well  as  general  co-operation — an 
idea  applicable  neither  to  the  unconscious  building 
of  bees  nor  to  the  conscious  architecture  of  human 
beiugs,  yet  combining  within  itself  both  these  opera- 
tions, and  raising  them  to  a  new  and  higher  concep- 
tion. You  will  guess  both  the  idea  and  the  word,  if 
I  add  that  it  is  likewise  to  explain  the  extinction  of 
fossil  kingdoms  and  the  origin  of  new  species — it  is 
the  idea  of  Natural  Selcctioii  that  was  wanted,  and 
being  wanted  it  was  found,  and  being  found  it  was 
named.  It  is  a  new  category — a  new  engine  of 
thought ;  and  if  naturalists  are  proud  to  affix  their 
names  to  a  new  species  which  they  discover,  Mr. 
Darwin  may  be  prouder,  for  his  name  will  remain 
affixed  to  a  new  idea,  a  new  genus  of  thought. 

There  are  languages  which  do  not  possess  numerals 
beyond  four.  All  beyond  four  is  lumped  together  in 
the  general  idea  of  inany.  There  are  dialects,  such 
as  the  Ifawaiiuiy  in  which  **  black  and  blue  and  dark- 
green  are  not  distinguished,  nor  bright  yellow  and 
white,  nor  brown  and  red.  This  arises  from  no  ob- 
tuseness  of  sense,  for  the  slightest  variation  of  tint  is 
immediately  detected  by  the  people,  but  from  slug- 
gishness of  mind.  In  the  same  way  the  Ilaivainn^ 
are  said  to  have  but  one  tenn  for  love,  friendship, 
gratitude,  benevolence,  esteem,  &c.,  which  they  call 
indiscriminately  alohay  though  the  same  people  dis- 
tinguish in  their  dictionary  between  aneanej  a  gentle 

"  The  JMyne^uin,  September  27,  1862. 
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'  h  t.ii.i  Wil':'.ii,  /Vf/«»/t^/ric  Af«M,  third  chapter. 
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inXk  a  dog,  we  Bhould  probaUj  discover  Bome  simi- 
haity  between  it  and  some  other  aniTnaU  and  oaU  it 
acoordinglj.  We  might  call  it  a  tame  wolf,  jnat  as 
the  inhabitants  of  MaUicolo,^  when  thej  saw  the  first 
dogs  that  had  been  sent  to  them  firam  the  Boddy 
lilands,  called  them  hrooiiSy  their  name  fiir  pig. 
Exactly  the  same  happened  in  the  island  of  Temna, 
Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  called  the  dogs  that  were 
sent  to  them  pigs  (frnga).  It  would,  bowerer,  very 
soon  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience  not  to  be  able  to 
distingaish  between  a  dog  and  a  pig,  and  some  dis- 
tuigoiahing  mark  of  the  dog  wonldhave  to  be  chosen 
by  which  to  name  it.  How  coold  that  be  effected? 
It  might  be  efPected  by  imitating  the  barking  of  the 
animal,  and  calling  it  how-vww;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
we  hardly  ever  find  a  civilised  language  in  which  the 
dog  was  so  called.  What  really  took  place  was  this. 
The  mind  received  numerous  impressions  fix>m  every- 
thing that  came  within  its  ken.  A  dog  did  not  stand 
before  it  at  once,  properly  defined  and  classified,  but 
it  was  observed  under  different  aspects — ^now  as  a 
savage  animal,  now  as  a  companion,  sometimes  as  a 
watcher,  sometimes  as  a  thief,  occasionally  as  a  swift 
hunter,  at  other  times  as  a  coward  or  an  unclean 
beast.  From  every  one  of  these  impressions  a  name 
might  be  framed,  and  after  a  time  the  process  of 
natural  elimination  would  reduce  the  number  of 
thene  names,  and  leave  only  a  few,  or  only  one, 
which,  like  cams,  would  become  the  propw  name 
of  dog. 

But  in  order  that  any  such  name  could  be  given, 
it  was  requisite  that  general  ideas,  such  as  rovi 

»  Pott,  EtymOcffiat^  Fltnehrngm,  IL  ISS. 
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following,  watching,  stealing,  running,  resting,  should 
previously  have  been  formed  in  the  mind,  and  should 
have  received  expression  in  language.  These  gene- 
ral ideas  are  expressed  by  roots.  As  they  are  more 
simple  and  primitive,  they  are  expressed  by  more 
simple  and  primitive  roots,  whereas  complex  ideas 
found  expression  in  secondary  radicals.  Thus  to  go 
would  be  expressed  by  sar,  to  creep  by  sarp  ;  to  shout 
by  nady  to  rejoice  by  nand^  to  join  by  yu  or  ytig^  to 
glue  together  by  yauL  We  thus  find  in  Sanskrit  and 
in  all  the  Aryan  languages  duders  of  rootSy  expressive 
of  one  common  idea,  and  differing  from  each  other 
merely  by  one  or  two  additional  letters,  either  at  the 
end  or  at  the  beginning.  The  most  natural  suppo- 
sition is  that  which  I  have  just  stated,  namely,  that 
as  ideas  grew  and  multiplied,  simple  roots  were  in- 
creased and  became  diversified.  But  the  opposite 
view  might  likewise  be  defended,  namely,  that  lan- 
guage began  with  variety,  that  many  special  roots 
were  thrown  out  first,  and  from  them  the  more 
general  roots  elaborated  by  leaving  out  those  letters 
which  constituted  the  specific  differences  of  each. 

Much  may  be  said  in  support  of  either  of  these 
views,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  both  processes, 
that  of  accretion  and  that  of  elimination,  may  have 
been  at  work  simultaneously.  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
know  nothing  even  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Aryan 
languages,  the  Sanskrit,  till  after  it  had  long  passed 
through  its  radical  and  agglutinative  stages,  and  we 
shall  never  know  for  certain  by  what  slow  degrees  it 
advanced  tlirough  both,  and  became  settled  as  an 
inflectional  language.  Chronologically  speaking,  the 
question  whether  sarp  existed  before  sar,  is  unan- 
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fwerable ;  logicallj,  no  doubt,  «ar  comes  firsts  bat  we 
bRTe  seen  enough  of  the  history  of  speech  to  know 
that  what  ought  to  haye  been  according  to  the  strict 
kws  of  logic  is  yeiy  different  from  what  has  been 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  language.** 

What  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe  is 
this,  Hiat  out  of  many  possible  general  notions,  and 
out  of  many  possible  general  terms,  those  only  be- 
come, through  a  process  of  natural  seleotiony  typical 
in  each  language  which  are  now  called  the  roots,  the 
fiartile  germs  of  that  language.  These  roots  are 
definite  in  form  and  meaning :  they  are  what  I  called 
phaneHc  iypesy  firm  in  their  outline,  though  still  liable 
to  important  modifications.  They  are  the  ^tpecifie 
centres  *  of  language,  and  without  them  the  science 
of  language  would  be  impossible. 

All  this  will  become  clearer  by  a  few  examples. 
Let  us  take  a  root  and  follow  it  through  its  adven- 
tures in  its  way  through  the  world.  There  is  an 
Aryan  root  MARy  which  means  to  crush,  to  pound, 
to  destroy  by  friction.  I  should  not  venture  to  say 
that  those  are  mistaken  who  imagine  they  perceive 
in  this  root  the  grating  noise  of  some  solid  bodies 
grinding  against  each  other.  Our  idiosyncrasies  as 
to  the  nature  of  certain  sounds  are  formed,  no  doubt, 
very  much  through  the  silent  infiuence  of  the  lan- 
guages which  we  speak  or  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. It  is  perfectly  true  also  that  this  jarring 
or    rasping    noise  is  rendered  very  differently  in 

^  On  dtuters  of  roots,  or  the  gradual  growth  of  xoota,  see  some 
interesting  remarks  by  Benfey,  Kurs§  Sanskrit  Gtammaiik,  |  60  seq., 
and  Pott,  Eiymologische  Farsehun^m,  ii  p.  2S9.  Bo/pj^  VtrgkiekmuU 
Granmatik,  %  109  a,  3,  109  h,  1.    Leeiures,  tqL  L  p.  806. 
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different  languages.  Nevertheless,  there  beings  such 
a  root  as  mar^  meaning  to  pound,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  that  we  hear  in  it  something  like  the  noise 
of  two  mill-stones,  or  of  a  metal-cruahing  engine,** 
But  let  us  mark  at  once  the  difference  between  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  inarticulate  groanizig  and 
moaning  noises  produced  by  crushing  hard  gab- 
stances,  and  the  articulate  sound  mar.  Every  pos- 
sible combination  of  consonants  with  final  r  or  2 
was  suggested;  At,  ^,  chvy  glr^  all  would  have 
answered  the  purpose,  and  may  have  been  used,  for 
all  we  know,  previous  to  the  first  beginning  of 
articulate  speech.  But,  bs  soon  as  mr  had  got  the 
upperhand,  all  other  combinations  were  discarded; 
mr  had  conquered,  and  became  by  that  very  fact  the 
ancestor  of  a  large  family  of  words.  I^  then,  we 
either  follow  the  history  of  this  root  MAR  in  an 


'*  The  following  remarks  of  St  Augustine  on  this  subject 
curious : — *  Donee  perreniatur  eo  ut  res  cum  sono  rerbi  aliquft  aimili- 
tudine  concinat,  ut  cum  didmus  seris  tinnitum,  equorom.  htnwiHii^^ 
ovium  balatum,  tubarum  clangorem,stridorem  catenarum  (pers^ncis  enim 
hsec  verba  ita  souare  ut  ipsse  res  quae  his  Terbis  signifLcantur).  Bed 
quia  sunt  res  quae  non  sonant,  in  his  similitudinem  tactus  ralcfe,  ut  ti 
leniter  vel  aspero  sensum  tangunt,  lonitas  vel  asperitas  literamm  at 
tangit  auditum  sic  eis  nomina  peperit :  ut  ipsum  ^ecumdicimiiB  leniter 
sonat;  quis  item  asperitatem  non  et  ipso  nomine  asperam  judioet?  Lene 
est  auribus  cum  dicimus  wluptas,  asperum  cum  dicimus  crux,  Ita  zee 
ipssD  adficiunt,  ut  verba  sentiuntur.  Mel,  quam  suaviter  gustum  ree  ipsa, 
tam  leniter  nomine  tangit  auditum,  acre  in  utroque  asperum  est.  Lama 
et  vepres  ut  audiuntur  verba,  sic  ilia  tanguntur.  Hsec  quasi  conabula 
verborum  esse  crediderunt,  ubi  sensus  rerum  cum  sonomm  senmi 
concordarent.  Hinc  ad  ipsarum  inter  se  rerum  similitudinem  procetnase 
licentiam  nominandi ;  ut  cum  verbi  causa  crux  propterea  dicta  sit*  quod 
ipsius  verbi  asperitas  cum  doloris  quem  crux  effidt  asperitate  conoordat, 
crura  tamen  non  propter  asperitatem  doloris  sed,  quod  longitodine  atqiie 
duritiii  inter  membra  cetera  sint  ligno  similiora  sic  appellata  idnt.*— 
AugustiDus,  De  Dialecticot  as  corrected  by  Crecelioa  in  Hoeftr*a 
schrift,  iv.  162. 
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ascending  line  and  spreading  direction,  or  if  we 
trace  its  offshoots  back  in  a  descending  line  to  their 
specific  germ,  we  must  be  able  to  explain  all  later 
modifications,  as  necessitated  by  phonetic  and  ety- 
mological laws;  in  all  the  various  settings,  the 
jewel  must  be  the  same;  and,  in  all  its  various 
corruptions,  the  causes  must  be  apparent  that  pro- 
duced the  damage. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  root  MAR,  and  ascribe  to 
it  the  meaning  of  grinding  down.  In  all  the  words 
that  are  derived  from  ma/r  there  must  be  no  phonetic 
change,  whether  by  increase,  decrease,  or  corruption, 
ihat  cannot  be  supported  by  analogy;  in  aU  the 
ideas  expressed  by  these  words  there  must  always  be 
a  connecting  link  by  which  the  most  elevated  and 
abstract  notions  can  be  connected,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  original  conception  of  ^grinding,* 
In  the  phonetic  analysis,  all  that  is  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  is  at  once  excluded :  nothing  is  tolerated 
for  which  there  is  not  some  precedent.  In  the  web 
of  ideas,  on  the  contrary,  which  the  Aryan  mind  has 
spun  out  of  that  one  homely  conception  we  must  be 
prepared  not  only  for  the  orderly  procession  of  logi- 
cal thought,  but  frequently  for  the  poetic  flights  of 
fancy.  The  production  of  new  words  rests  on  poetry 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  on  judgment;  and  to 
exclude  the  poetical  or  fanciful  element  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  history  of  human  speech  would  be  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  important  aid  in  un- 
ravelling its  early  beginnings. 

Before  we  enter  on  our  survey  of  this  family  of 
words,  we  must  bear  in  mind  (1)  that  r  and  I  are 
cognate  and  interchangeable ;  therefore  mar  =      ' 
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2.  That  ar  in  Sanskrit  is  shortened  to  a  simple 
vowel,  and  then  pronounced  ri ;  hence  marsmrL 

3.  That  ar  may  be  pronounced  ra,'^  and  al,  la; 
hence  mar:=mray  mcd=^mla, 

4.  That  mra  and  mla  in  Greek  are  changed  into 
nibrOy  mbloy  and,  after  dropping  the  m,  into  hro  and 
hlo. 

In  Sanskrit  we  find  malana  in  the  sense  of  rub- 
bing or  grinding,  but  the  root  does  not  seem  in  that 
language  to  have  yielded  any  names  for  mill.  This 
may  be  important  historically,  if  it  should  indicate 
that  real  mills  were  unknown  previous  to  the  Aryan 
separation.  In  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Celtic,  Sla- 
vonic, the  name  for  mill  is  throughout  derived  from 
the  root  mar.  Thus,  Latin  mola^^'^  Greek  myU,  Old 
High-German  muliy  Irish  met7e,  Bohemian  fnlyn, 
Lithuanian  maiunas.  From  these  close  coincidences 
among  all  the  members  of  the  Northern  branch  of 
the  Aryan  family,  it  has  been  concluded  that  mills 
were  known  previous  to  the  separation  of  the 
Northern  branch,  though  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  of  these  nations  may  have  borrowed 
the  name  from  others  who  were  the  inventors  of 
mills. 

With  the  name  for  mill  we  have  at  the  same 
time  the  names  for  miller^  mill-stone^  milling^  meed. 
In  Greek  mylosy  mill-stone;  myUS,  I  mill.  In 
Gothic  m^lariy  to  mill ;  mslo,  meal ;  muljan,  to  mb 
to  pieces. 

^  In  Sanskrit  we  have  marditA  and  mraditA,  he  will  grind  to 
pieces,  as  the  future  of  m  ar  d.  See  M.  M/s  Sanskrit  Qrammar  (2iid  ed.), 
p.  255. 

"  See  Pott,  Efym.  Forsch,  (L)  i.  330.  Eohn,  Indischt  Studitm,  I 
369.     Curtius,  G,  E.  i.  302. 
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What  in  English  are  called  the  mill-teeth  are 
the  mylitai  in  Greek;  the  moldres,  or  grinders,  in 
liatin. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  living  langaage  of 
England,  the  transition  from  milling  to  fighting  does 
not  require  any  long  explanation.  Hence  we  trace 
back  to  mar  without  difficulty  the  Homeric  mdr'nor- 
maiy  I  fight,  I  pound,  as  applied  to  boxers  in  the 
Odyssey.^*  In  Sanskrit,  we  find  mri-nfl.-mi  used  in 
the  more  serious  sense  of  smashing,  i.e.  killing.^ 
We  shall  now  understand  more  readily  the  Greek 
mdlos  in  m^los  Areos^  the  toil  and  moil  of  war,  and 
likewise  the  Greek  mdlAps,  a  weal,  originally  a  blow, 
a  contusion. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  mur  as  a  transitive  verb, 
as  expressive  of  the  action  of  grinding  exerted  on 
some  object  or  other.  But  most  verbs  were  used 
originally  intransitively  as  well  as  transitively,  and 
so  was  mar.  What  then  would  mar  express  if  used 
as  an  intransitive  verb,  if  expressive  of  a  mere  con- 
dition or  status?  It  would  mean  *to  be  wearing 
away,*  *  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,*  *  to  crumble  away 
as  if  ground  to  dust.'  We  say  in  German,  sich  auf- 
reiben,  to  become  exhausted ;  and  aiifgerieben  means 
nearly  destroyed.  Goethe  says,  ^Die  Kraft  der 
ErregharJceit  nimmt  mit  dem  Leben  ah,  bis  endlich  den 
aufgeriebenen  Menschen  nichts  m^hr  auf  der  leeren  Welt 
erregt  als  die  kunftige;^  *Our  excitability  decreases 
with  our  life,  till  at  last  nothing  can  excite  the 

«  Od.  xviii.  31 : 

Zwcrcu  pvy^  tya  xdvrts  fxtyyf&wri  icoi  o78c 
Mapyafi4yovs  *  irws  8*  &y  (r&  rtorip^  kyJipl  fidxoio. 

"  Rigveda,  vi.  44,  17:  'pra  m r i » a  yah iA;a;' strike  (them) down 
and  kill  them. 
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ground-down  mortal  in  this  empty  world  except  the 
world  to  come.'  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  marainS  and  marasmSs  ?  MarainSy  as  a  trans- 
itive verb,  means  to  wear  out ;  as  nSsos  marainei  me, 
illness  wears  me  out ;  but  it  is  used  also  as  a  neuter 
verb  in  the  sense  of  to  wither  away,  to  die  away. 
Hence  marasmdsy  decay,  the  French  mwrasme.  The 
adjective  mSlys^  formed  like  molosy  means  worn  out, 
feeble,  and  a  new  verb,  mdlynomai^  to  be  worn  out, 
to  vanish. 

The  Sanskrit  ra^rTchy  to  faint,  is  derived  from 
mar  by  a  regular  process  for  forming  inchoative 
verbs ;  it  means  to  begin  to  die. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  ancient  Aryans  wanted 
to  express  for  the  first  time  what  they  constantly  saw 
around  them,  namely,  the  gradual  wearing  away  of 
the  human  frame,  the  slow  decay  which  at  last  is 
followed  by  a  complete  breaking  up  of  the  body. 
How  should  they  express  what  we  call  dying  or 
death?  One  of  the  nearest  ideas  that  would  be 
evoked  by  the  constant  impressions  of  decay  and 
death  was  that  expressed  by  tnar,  the  grinding  of 
stone  to  dust.  And  thus  we  find  in  Latin  mor^i-or^ 
I  die,  mortuusy  dead,  inorsy  death.  In  Sanskrit 
mriye,  I  die,  mrita,  dead,  mrityu,  death.  One 
of  the  earliest  names  for  man  was  mart  a,  the 
dying,  the  frail  creature,  a  significant  naide  for  man 
to  give  to  himself;  in  Greek  brofoSy  mortal.  Having 
chosen  that  name  for  himself,  the  next  step  was  to 
give  the  opposite  name  to  the  gods,  who  were  called 
dmhrotoiy  without  decay,  immortal,  and  their  food 
ambrosiay  immortality.  In  the  Teutonic  langnages 
these  words  are  absent,  but  that  m^ar  was  used  in  the 
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sense,  if  not  of  dying,  at  least  of  killing,  we  learn 
from  the  Gothic  maurthr,  the  English  murder. 
In  Old  Slavonic  we  find  mrUi,  to  die,  mority  pesti- 
lence, death ;  smrltl^  death ;  in  Lithuanian  mir-ti,  to 
die,  smertis^  death. 

If  morior  in  Latin  is  originally  to  decay,  then  what 
causes  decay  is  moi'husy  illness. 

In  Sanskrit  the  body  itself,  our  frame,  is  called 
murti,  which  originally  would  seem  to  have  meant 
decay  or  decayed,  a  corpse,  rather  than  a  corpus. 

The  Sanskrit  marman,  a  joint,  a  member,  is  like- 
wise by  Sanskrit  grammarians  derived  from  mar^ 
Does  it  mean  the  decaying  members  ?  or  is  it  derived 
from  mar  in  its  orisfinal  sense  of  errindinor,  so  as  to 
pxpress  the  movement  of  the  articulated  joints  ?  The 
Latin  memhnnn  is  memrum,  and  this  possibly  by  re- 
duplication derived  from  mar,  like  menihletai  from 
Q.icJo^  mntihloka  from  mol  in  anolon^  the  present  being 
^/<5xZro. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  Latin  mora.  It  means 
ilelay,  and  from  it  we  liave  the  French  demetirer^  to 
dwell.  Now  mora  was  originally  applied  to  time,  and 
in  mora  tcmporis  we  have  the  natural  expression  of 
the  slow  dying  away,  the  gradual  wasting  away  of 
time.  *  Sine  mord^^  without  delay,  originally  without 
decay,  without  loss  of  time. 

From  mar  in  the  secondary  but  definite  sense  of 
withering,  dying,  we  have  the  Sanskrit  maru,  a 
desert,  a  dead  soil.  There  is  another  desert,  the  sea, 
which  the  Greeks  called  atrt/yefoti,  unfruitful,  barren. 
Tlie  Aiyans  had  not  seen  that  watery  desert  before  they 
separated  from  each  other  on  leaving  their  central 
homes.    But  when  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  saw 

II.  A  A 
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the  Mediterranean,  they  called  it  mdrey  and  the  same 
word  is  found  among  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonic,  and  the 
Teutonic  nations.^  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  their 
idea  in  applying  this  name  to  the  sea  was  the  dead 
or  stagnant  water  as  opposed  to  the  running  streams 
(Veaii  vive),  or  the  unfruitful  expanse.  Of  course 
there  is  always  some  uncertainty  in  these  guesses  at 
the  original  thoughts  which  guided  the  primitive 
framers  of  language.  All  we  can  do  is  to  guard 
against  mixing  together  words  which  may  have  had 
an  independent  origin ;  but  if  it  is  once  established 
that  there  is  no  other  root  from  which  mare  can  bo 
derived  more  regularly  than  from  mary  to  die  (Bopp's 
derivation  from  the  Sk.  vari,  water,  is  not  tenable), 
then  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  some  connecting  line 
between  the  root  and  its  ofifshoot,  and  we  need  not 
suppose  that  in  ancient  days  new  words  were  framed 
less  boldly  than  in  our  own  time.  Language  has 
been  called  by  Jean  Paul  *a  dictionary  of  faded 
metaphors  : '  so  it  is,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ety- 
mologist to  try  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
brightness.  If,  then,  in  English  we  can  speak  of 
dead  water,  meaning  stagnant  water,  or  if  the 
French  ^^  use  eau  inorte  in  the  same  sense,  why  should 
not  the  Northern  Aryans  have  derived  one  of  their 
names  for  the  sea  from  the  root  maty  to  die  ?  Of 
course  they  would  have  other  names  besides,  and  the 
more  poetical  the  tribe,  the  richer  it  would  be  in 
names  for  the  ocean.  The  Greeks,  who  of  all  Aryan 
nations  were  most  familiar  with  the  sea,  called  it  not 

*^  Curtius,  Ztiischrifi,  i.  30.    Slay,  mare;  Lith.  mariof  and  marii; 
Guih.  mtircL;  Ir.  muir, 

»>  Pott,  Knhu's  Zeitschrift,  ii.  107. 
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the  dead  water,  but  ihdUusd  (iarcfof^,  fhe  commotion, 
hdU,  M^fi  briny,  pilagos  {pldgS),  the  tossing,  pAUoi, 
the  high-road.'* 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  original  senseof  mar  and 
maly  which  was,  as  we  saw,  to  grind  or  to  ponnd, 
chiefly  applied  to  the  grinding  of  com  and  to  the 
blows  of  boxers.  The  Oreeks  derived  from  it  one  of 
their  mythological  characters,  namely,  JfoKdn,  a  word 
which,  according  to  Hesychins,  would  mean  a  fighter 
in  general,  but  which,  in  the  fables  of  Greece,  is  chiefly 
known  by  the  two  MoUdnes,  the  millers,  who  had 
one  body,  but  two  heads,  four  feet,  and  four  hands. 
Even  HeraJdes  could  not  yanquish  them  when  they 
fought  against  him  in  defence  of  their  uncle  Augeiaa 
with  his  herd  of  three  thousand  oxen.  He  killed 
them  afterwards  by  surprise*  These  heroes  having 
been  called  originally  MoUHnes  or  MoVUmidae^  Le* 
pounders,  were  afterwards  fsibled  to  have  been  the 
sons  of  MoUan^  the  mill,  and  Ahtdr,  the  corn-man. 
Some  mythologists ''  have  identified  these  twins  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  name 
of  Thorns  thunderbolt  should  be  derived  firom  the 
same  root;  for  the  hammer  of  Thor  Miolnir**  means 
simply  the  smasher.  Again,  among  the  Slavonic 
tribes,  molnija  is  a  name  for  lightning ;  and  in  the 

Serbian  songs  Munja  is  spoken  of  as  the  sister  of 

• 

*>  CartioB,  Knhn's  Zeitschrift,  i.  33. 

*•  Friedreich,  Realien  in  der  Iliads  tmd  Odyssee,  p.  662;  Fieller* 
Griechische  Mythologies  ii.  165. 

**  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythoioyie,  164,  1171.  'The  holy  mawk 
(nanl,  maillet,  malleus)  is  referred  bj  Qrimm  to  the  hammer  of  Thor 
*The  holy  mawle,  which  thej  fnxivj  himg  behmd  the  ehvioh-door, 
which,  when  the  father  was  seaventie,  the  fonne  might  ftteh  to  knock 
his  father  on  the  head,  at.eSete  and  of  no  move  xam^ — ^Hanpi'a  i 
tekrift,  T.  72. 
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Gromy  the  thunder,  and  has  become  a  mythological 
personage.  , 

Besides  these  heroic  millers,  there  is  another  pair 
of  Greek  giants,  known  by  the  name  of  Aloadae,  OtoSy 
and  Ephialtes,  In  their  pride  they  piled  Ossa  on 
Ohjmpicsy  and  Pelion  on  Ossa,  like  another  Tower  of 
Babel,  in  order  to  scale  the  abode  of  the  gods.  They 
were  defeated  by  Apollo.  The  name  of  these  giants 
has  much  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  the  Moliones. 
It  is  derived  from  atoe^,  a  threshing-floor,  and  means 
threshers.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  ate^,  thresh- 
ing-floor, and  dleuron  and  fa  dleuray  wheat-flour,  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  root  vuiL  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  Greek  words  may  assume  an  initial  m  for 
euphony's  sake.  That  has  never  been  proved.  But 
it  can  be  proved  by  several  analogous  cases  that  Greek 
words,  originally  beginning  with  m,  occasionallj  drop 
that  m.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  violent  change,  and  a 
change  apparently  without  any  physiological  necessity, 
as  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  pronouncing  an  initial 
m  than  in  pronouncing  an  initial  vowel.  However, 
there  is  no  lack  of  analogies ;  and  by  analogies  we 
must  be  guided.  Thus  mdschosy  a  tender  shoot,  exists 
also  as  Sschos  or  Sschiy  a  young  branch.  Instead  of 
miay  one,  in  the  feminine,  we  find  ia  in  Homer. 
Nay,  instead  of  our  verj'  word  dleurony  wheaten  floor, 
another  form,  mdleuroiiy  is  mentioned  by  HelladiuB.^ 
Again,  if  we  compare  Greek  and  Latin,  we  find  that 
what  the  Romans  called  mola  —  namely,  meal,  or 
rather  the  grits  of  spelt,  coarsely  ground,  which  were 
mixed  with  salt,  and  thus  strewed  on  the  victims  at 

u  u<&\w^.  a  wral,  flcems  connected  with  ohXalf  scan.    Cf.  Lobeck, 
Path('iof/ia  Gnec.  Scrmonis,  p.  112. 


* 
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aacrificefl — ^were  called  in  Greek  ouijai  or  M^  thodgli 
Bupposedtobebarlejinsteadofspelf  Qnthe  si«rength 
of  these  analogies  we  may,  I  belieye,  admit  the  pos- 
BibiUiy  of  an  initial  m  being  dropt  in  Greek,  which 
would  enable  ns  to  trace  the  names  both  of  the 
Molumes  and  Aloadae  back  to  the  root  mar*  And  if 
the  Moliones  and  Aloadae^  derive  their  names  from 
the  root  mar,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Mars  and 
Ares,  the  prisoner  of  the  Aloadae,  came  both  from 
the  same  source.  In  Sanskrit  the  root  mar  yields 
Maru  t,  the  storm,  literally  the  pounder  or  smasher  ;** 
and  in  the  character  of  the  Maruts,  the  companions 
of  Indra  in  his  daily  battle  with  Yritra^  it  is  easy 
to  discover  the  germs  of  martial  deities.  The  same 
root  would  full  J  explain  the  Latin  Mars,*^  Mortis; 
and,  considering  the  uncertain  character  of  the  initial 
m,  the  Greek  Aresy  Areos.  Marma/r  and  Marmor,  old 
Latin  names  for  Mars,  are  reduplicated  forms ;  and 
in  the  Oscan  Mdmers  the  r  of  the  reduplicated  syllable 

"  Cf.  ButtnianD,  Jjejcilogua,  p.  450. 

"'  Oto8  and  Ephialtes,  the  wind  (vAta)  and  the  humcane. 

**  Professor  Kuhn  takes  Marnt  as  a  participle  in  at,  and  explains  it 
as  dying  or  dead.  He  considers  the  Mar  at  s  were  originally  conceired 
as  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  that  because  the  souls  were  conceived 
as  ghosts,  or  spirits,  or  winds,  the  Maruts  assumed  afterwards  the 
character  of  storm-deities.  Such  a  view,  however,  finds  no  support  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Veda.  In  Pilumnus^  the  brother  of  IVmmniM,  both 
companions  of  Mars,  we- have  a  name  of  similar  import,  via.  a  pounder. 
JupitfT  Piator,  too,  was  originally  the  god  who  crushes  with  the 
thunderbolt  (Preller,  Romische  MytholoffiB,  p.  178),  and  the  Motm 
MartU  seem  to  rest  on  an  analogous  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Mara. 

**  The  sufiRjc  in  Mars,  Martis,  is  different  from  that  in  Marut  The 
Sanskrit  MarutisMar-vat;  Mara^  Mortis,  is  formed,  like  jwfs,  partig, 
which  happens  to  correspond  with  Sanskrit  par -us  or  par-van.  The 
GTi^kJres  is  aprain  formed  difforrnrly,  but  the  iBolic  form,  .^Wii  would 
come  nearer  to  M  ar u  t.    Euhn,  Zeitsekrtft,  L  376. 
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is  lost.  Mdvors  is  more  difficult  to  explain,^*  for 
tliere  is  no  instance  in  Latin  of  m  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  being  changed  into  v.  But  although  etymolo- 
gically  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deriving  the  Indian 
name  Marut,  the  Latin  name  MarSj  and  the  Greek 
name  Ares^  from  one  and  the  same  root/*  there  is 
cei'tainly  neither  in  the  legends  of  Mara  nor  in  those 
of  Ares  any  very  distinct  trace  of  their  having  b^en 
representatives  of  the  storm.  Mars  at  Eome  and 
Ares  in  Thracia,  though  their  worship  was  restricted 
to  small  territories,  both  assumed  there  the  character 
of  supreme  tutelary  deities.  The  only  connecting 
link  between  the  classical  deities  Mars  and  Ares  and 
the  Indian  Maruts  is  their  warlike  character ;  and  if 
we  take  Indra  as  the  conqueror  of  winter,  as  the 
destroyer  of  darkness,  as  the  constant  victor  in  the 
battle  against  the  hostile  powers  of  nature,  then  he, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Maruts,  who  act  as  his  army, 
assumes  a  more  marked  similarity  with  MarSj  the 
god  of  spring,  the  giver  of  fei-tility,  the  destroyer 
of  evil.**     In  Aresy  Preller,  without  any  thought  of 

*"  See  CorssoD,  in  Kuhn's  ZciUchrift^  ii.  1-35. 

^'  That  Marut  and  ^ars  wcru  Ridically  connected,  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Kuhn,  in  Haupt's  Zf.lt schrift^  v.  491 ;  but  he  derived 
both  words  from  mar  in  tlie  sense  of  dying.  Other  derivations  are  dis- 
cussi'd  by  Corssen,  in  Kubn'b  Z'ittn'hrift,  ii.  1.  He  quotes  Cicero  (JVa^ 
Ikor.  ii.  28):  'Jam  qui  magna  verten.t  Mavors;*  Cedrenus  (Cvrp.  BifZ, 
yicbtihr^  t.  i.  p.  '21) J,  21  ff.)  :  Sti  rhw  Mdprtfx  ol  Ttcficuoi  yu&pr^fi  ^irdlXovr 
oiovtl  ddyaroVy  fl  Kunjrijtf  ray  rtx^^"*  ^  f^>^  'op'  ^^cwy  ical  fi6imw 
Tifjuafityov ;  Varro  (L.L.  V.  |  73,  ed.  0.  Miilleri.  'Mars  ab  eo  quod 
niaribus  in  bello  pra-ost,  aut  quod  ab  Sabinih  acct-ptus,  ibi  est  Mamers.* 
Ho  himself  explains  Mars  fn^m  nut»-t,  tlie  male,  the  cnative.  IIu takes 
tnamcrt  and  marmar  as  reduplicated  fornix,  and  explains  Mdtvrf  by 
Mainort,  The  typical  form  would  be  Mas,  and  Varro  and  Prisciunus 
have  Maspitcr  for  Marapiter,  See  also  Leo  Meyer,  in  Kulm*s  Zeit«ekr{ft, 
V.  387. 

**  See  Freller,  Bomischc  Mythotogic,  p.  300,  scq. 
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fhe  relationship  between  Area  and  tiie  Marnt8»  dia- 
covered  the  personification  of  the  skj  as  excited  bj 
storm.** 

We  have  hitherto  examined  the  direct  offiahoots 
only  of  the  root  mwr,  bat  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
account  the  different  modifications  to  which  that  root* 
itself  is  liable.  This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance, though  at  the  same  time  beset  with  great 
difficulties  and  uncertainties.  I  stated  in  a  former 
Lecture  that  Hindu  grammarians  have  reduced  the 
whole  wealth  of  theirs  language  to  about  1,700  roots. 
These  roots  once  granted,  there  remained  not  a  single 
word  unexplained  in  Sanskrit.  But  the  fiust  is  that 
many  of  these  roots  are  clearly  themselves  deriva- 
tives. Thus,  besides  yu,  to  join,  we  found  yuy,  to 
join,  and  yudh,  to  join  in  battle.     Here  g  and  dh 

**  Preller,  GriechUche  Mythdogie^  p.  202-3:  'Endlich  denten  aber 
auch  verschiedene  bildliche  Erzahlungen  in  der  Ilias  eine  solche  Nator- 
beziehung  an,  besonders  die  Beschreibung  der  Kampfe  zwischen  Area 
und  Athena,  welche  ais  GotUn  der  reinen  Luft  und  dea  Aethera  dio 
natiirlicbe  Feindin  des  Ares  ist,  und  gewohnlich  aehr  unbarmhenig  mit 
ihm  umgeht.  So  U.  v.  583  ff.,  wo  sie  ihn  dureb  Diomedea  Terwundet, 
Arcs  aber  mit  solchcm  Getose  nit'derrasselt  (liSpaxc),  wie  neantanaend 
oder  zehntausond  Manner  in  der  Schlacbt  au  liirmen  pflegen,  woranf  er 
aLs  dunkles  Gcwolk  zuni  Himmel  emporfahrL  Ebenao  II.  zxi.  400  IT., 
wo  Athena  den  Ares  durch  einen  Steinwurf  verwundet^  er  aber  iallt  ond 
bedookt  sieben  Morgen  Landes  im  Fall,  und  seine  Haare  rermischen  aich 
mit  dem  Staube,  scino  Waffen  rasseln :  was  wieder  ganz  den  Eindrnck 
rinea  solchen  alten  Natorgemaldea  macht,  wo  die  Ereigniase  der  Nator, 
Bonne r»'ett«r,  Wolkenbrueb,  gemaltigea  Stormen  und  Brauaen  in  der 
I<uft  aU  Acte  einer  himmlischen  Gottergeschicbte  erschcinen,  in  denen 
gfwohnlich  Zeus,  Hora,  Athena,  Hephiistos,  Area  und  Hermea  ala  dia 
iiaudlenden  Personon  auftreten.  Indeeaen  ist  dieae  allgemeine  Bedeu- 
lung  des  Ares  bald  vor  der  speciellen  dea  blntigen  Kriegsgottea  suruck- 
gctreteiL*  See  also  11.  xx.  51 :  A^  8*  ^S^s  Mpm$€¥,  fp^/uji  kaiXawt 
Taos, 

if.  ix.  4  :  *Cii  8*  &yc/uu)i  Z(fo  miirrw  l^hrrw  txjMm^ra, 
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are  clearly  modificatory  letters,  wliicli  must  origin- 
ally have  had  some  meaiiiug.  Another  root,  yauf^ 
in  the  sense  of  joining  or  glueing  together,  must 
likewise  be  considered  as  a  dialectic  variety  of  yu^. 

Let  us  apply  this  to-  our  root  MAR.  As  y  u  forms 
yudh,  so  uiar  forms  mardh  or  mridh,  and  this 
root  exists  in  Sanskidt  in  the  sense  of  destroying, 
killing;  hence  mridh,  enemy.** 

Again,  as  yu  produces  yu^,  so  mar  produces 
mar 9  or  mri^.  This  is  a  root  of  very  common 
occurrence.  It  means  to  rub,  but  not  in  the  sense 
of  destroying,  like  m7*idh,  but  in  the  sense  of  clean- 
ing or  purifying.  Tliis  is  its  usual  meaning  in 
Sanskrit,  and  it  explains  the  Sanskrit  name  for  cat, 
namely,  mS/r^ilra,  literally  the  animal  that  always 
rubs  or  cleans  itself.  In  Greek  we  find  amorg-ny-mi 
in  the  same  sense.  But  this  general  meaning  be- 
came still  more  defined  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Slavonic,  and  by  changing  r  into  I  the  root  malg 
was  formed,  meaning  to  rub  or  stroke  the  udder  of 
the  cow,  i.e.  to  milk.  Thus  melgoy  and  amelgO,  in 
Greek,  mean  to  milk ;  in  Latin,  mulgere  has  the 
same  meaning.  In  Old  High-German  we  find  the 
substantive  milchuy  and  from  it  new  verbal  deriva- 
tives in  the  sense  of  milking.  In  Lithuanian,  raUzti 
means  both  to  milk  and  to  stroke.  These  two  co<r- 
nate  meanings  are  kept  asunder  in  Latin  by  mulgercy 
as  distinct  from  mvlcerc,  to  stroke,  and  we  thus  dis- 
cover a  third  modification  of  mar  with  final  guttural 
or  palatal  tenuis,  namely,  mar&,  like  Sanskrit  yfi.1% 
to  ask,  from  ya,  to  go  (ambire  or  adire).  Formed 
by  a  similar  process,  though  for  a  different  purpose^ 

**  KigTodu,  vi.  63,  4  :  '  ri  mridhail  ^&lii>*  kiU  the  enemies^ 
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is  the  Latin  TnarcTis,  a  large  hammer  or  pestle,  which 
was  used  at  Eome  as  a  personal  name,  Marcus^ 
AlarciuSy  MarcianuSy  MarcelluSy  and  occurs  agahi  in 
later  times  in  the  historical  name  of  Charles  Martel. 
In  Sanskrit,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  mri^,  with 
iinal  palatal  «,  expresses  the  idea  of  gentle  stroking, 
and  with  certain  prepositions  comes  to  mean  to 
reTolve,  to  meditate,  to  think.  As  wori,  to  die,  meant, 
originally,  to  wither,  so  marcere  exhibits  the  same 
idea  in  a  secondary  form.  It  means  to  droop,  to 
faint,  to  fade,  and  is  supported  by  the  adjective 
marcidus.  In  Greek  we  have  to  mention  the  adjec- 
tive malak6s.  It  means  soft  and  smooth,  originally 
rubbed  down  or  polished ;  and  it  comes  to  mean  at 
last  weak,  or  sick,  or  effemmate.^'* 

One  of  the  most  regular  modifications  of  mar 
would  be  mra,  and  this,  under  the  form  of  ml  a, 
means  in  Sanskrit  to  wither,  to  fade  away.  In 
Greek,  ml  beiug  frequently  rendered  by  6i,  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  referring  to  this  base  hlciJCy  mean- 
ing slack  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  the  Gothic 
malsh-Sy  foolish.^^  Soft  and  foolish  are  used  synony- 
mously in  many  languages,  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikelj' 
that  the  Greek  vwros^  foolish,  may  come  from  our 
root  mar,  and  have  meant  at  lirst  soft. 

Here  we  see  how  different  meanings  play  into  eacli 
other;  how  what  from  one  jwint  of  view  is  looked 
upon  as  worn  down  and  destroyed,  is  from  another 
]X)int  of  view  considered  as  smooth  and  brilliant,  and 
how  the  creative  genius  of  man  succeeded  in  express- 

*^  Cf.  Liitiu  iPri^  ;  iL/jLoXSs^  if  for  ^m/ioXos,  soft,  maj  belong  to  the  same 
rcKit.     We  liavo  to  considiT,  however,  the  Attic  a^ui\6s, 
*"  Curtius,  6'.  /;.  i.  303. 
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ing  both  ideas  by  means  of  the  same  radical  element. 
We  saw  that  in  om6rgnymi  the  meaning  fixed  upon 
was  that  of  rubbing  or  wiping  clean,  in  amMg6  that 
of  nibbing  or  milking;  and. we  can  see  how  a  third 
sense,  tliat  of  rubbing  in  the  sense  of  tearing  oflF  or 
plucking  off,  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  mArgd  or 
ainergo. 

If  we  suppose  our  root  mar  strengthened  by  means 
of  a  final  labial,  instead  of  the  final  guttural  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  we  have  marp,  a  base 
frequently  used  by  Greek  poets.  It  is  generally 
translated  by  catching  (and  identified  with  harpdxS)^ 
but  we  perceive  traces  of  its  original  meaning  in  sncli 
expressions  as  geras  Smarpsey^'^  old  age  groimd  him 
do>vn;  chth6na  nidrpte  podoiin  (II.  xiv.  228),  he 
struck  or  pounded  the  soil  with  his  feet. 

Let  us  keep  to  this  new  base,  marpy  and  consider 
that  it  may  assume  the  forms  of  malp  and  mlap  ;  let 
us  then  remember  that  ml,  in  Greek,  is  interchange- 
able with  hly  and  we  amve  at  the  new  base,  blnp, 
well  known  in  the  Greek  hlnptdy  I  damage,  I  hinder, 
I  mar.  This  hldpto  still  lives  in  the  English  to 
hlaviCy  the  French  bidmery  for  blasmevy  which  is  a 
corruption  of  blasphemer.  The  Greek  blcLsphetneiny 
again,  stands  for  blapsiphemeiny  i.e.  to  use  damaging 
words ;  and  in  blajysi  we  see  the  verb  bldptS,  the 
lej:^itimate  offspring  of  our  root  mar. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  descendants  of  m^r  is  the 
root  mard.  It  occurs  in  Sanskrit  as  mridn&ti  (Kri- 
cLiss),  and  as  mradati  (Bhii-chiss),  in  the  sense  of 
rubbing  do>Ani;  but  it  is  likewise  used,  particularly  if 
joined  with  prepositions,  in  the  sense  of  to  squash,  to 

«'  OJ.  xxiv.  300. 
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overcome,  to  conquer.  From  {his  root  we  Lave  the 
Sanskrit  mridn,  Boft,^*  the  Latin  moUis  (mard,  maid, 
mall),  the  Old  Slavonic  niladu  (maldn),  and,  thongh 
formed  bj  a  different  sufBz,  the  English  mellow.  In 
all  these  words  what  is  ground  down  to  powder  was 
used  as  the  representative  of  smoothness,  and  was 
readily  transferred  to  moral  gentleness  and  kindness. 
Dnst  itself  was  called  by  the  same  root  in  its  simplest 
form,  namely,  mrid,  which,  after  meaning  dost,  came 
to  mean  soil  in  general,  or  earth. 

The  Gothic  malmoy  sand,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  words ;  so  does  the  Modem  German  Mermalmen,  to 
grind  to  pieces,  and  the  Gothic  mahjany  used  by 
Ulfilas  in  the  same  sense. 

In  Latin  this  root  has  thrown  out  several  offshoots. 
Malleusy  a  hammer,  stands  probably  for  mardevs;  and 
even  ma/rtelltLSy  unless  it  stands  for  marcellusy  claims 
the  same  kin.  In  a  secondary  form  we  find  our  root 
in  Latin  as  morderey  to  bifce,  originally  to  grind  or 
worry. 

In  English,  to  smart  has  been  well  compared  with 
morderey  the  «  being  a  formative  letter  with  which 
we  shall  meet  again.^^  ^  A  wound  smarts,'  means  a 
wound  bites  or  hurts.  It  is  thus  applied  to  every 
sharp  pain,  and  in  German  Schmen  means  pain  in 
general.^ 

This  root  Tnardy  the  Greek  mMddy  to  make  liquid, 

^  Curtius  ( G.  E.  i.  92)  points  out  the  analogoas  ctfe  of  Greek  rifngp. 
tender,  if  derived  from  Tfp,  as  in  rtipm.  If  so,  terra  also,  dust,  might  he 
explained  like  Sanskrit  mrid,  dnst,  earth. 

^*  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  ii.  p.  701. 

^  Cf.  £bel,  in  Kuhn*s  Zeitsehrift,  Tii.  226,  where  9uep9aX(e9  ie  like- 
wise  traced  to  this  root,  and  the  Gothic  man^'an,  to  nuur.  See  aiao 
Bcnaiy,  Kuhn*B  Zeiteckrtft,  iv.  48. 
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assumes  in  English  regularly  the  form  malt  or  melt; 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  English  to  mdt  meant 
originally  to  make  soft,  if  not  by  the  blows  of  the 
hammer,  at  least  by  the  licking  of  the  fire,  and  the 
absorbing  action  of  the  heat.  MulctbeTy  a  name  of 
Vulcan,  means  the  smelter,  and  is  derived  from 
mulcere,'^^  The  German  schmebsen  has  the  same  power, 
and  is  used  both  as  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive 
verb.  Now  let  us  watch  the  clever  ways  of  language. 
An  expression  was  wanted  for  the  softening  influence 
which  man  exercises  on  man  by  looks,  gestures, 
words,  or  prayers.  What  could  be  done  ?  The  same 
root  was  taken  which  had  conveyed  before  the  idea 
of  smoothing  a  rough  surface,  of  sofbening  a  hajxl 
substance ;  and,  with  a  slight  modification,  the  root 
mard  became  fixed  as  the  Sanskrit  mrid,  or  mri{, 
to  soften,  to  propitiate.^^  It  was  used  in  that  sense 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  gods,  who  were  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  It  was  likewise 
used  in  an  intransitive  sense  of  the  gods  themselves, 
who  were  implored  to  melt,  to  become  softened  and 
gracious;  and  prayers  which  we  now  translate  by 
'  Be  gracious  to  us,'  meant  originally  *  Melt  to  ua,  O 
gods.'  ^^ 

From  this  source  springs  the  Gothic  miidj  the 
English  viildy  originally  soft  or  gentle.  The  Lithua- 
nian takes  from  it  its  name  for  love,  nieilc ;  and  in 
Greek  we  find  7}ieilia,  gladdening  gifts  or  appease- 
ments, and  such  derivatives  as  meilissoy  to  soothe, 
and  mcilichos,  gentle. 

*'  Corssi'D,  Bntrage^  p.  356. 

^-  Tlio  lingual  d  appears  regularly  in  Sanskrit  mrinmay'a,  made  of 
earth. 
*•  Ivigveda,  vi.  ol,  5:  'VasavaA  mrilatA  naA.' 
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This  was  one  aspect  of  the  process  of  melting ;  but 
there  was  a  second,  equally  natural,  namely,  that  of 
melting  or  dying  away  in  the  sense  of  desiring,  yearn- 
ing, grieving  after  a  thing.  We  might  say  a  man 
melts  in  love,  in  grief  (in  German  er  zerschmilzty  er 
vergeht  vor  Liehe)^  and  the  Greeks  said  in  the  same 
sense  meledalnoy  I  melt,  i.  e.  I  care  for,  meledoney 
anxiety,  grief.  MeldSmenoSy  too,  is  explained  by 
Hesychius  in  the  sense  of  desiring.**  But  more  than 
this.  We  saw  before  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
for  the  occasional  disappearance  of  the  initial  m  in  the 
root  mar.  We  therefore  are  justified  in  identifying 
the  Greek  ehlomai  with  an  original  meldwnau  And 
what  does  ehhrniai  iiiejui  in  Greek?  It  means  to  die 
for  a  thing,  to  desire  a  thing ;  ''^  that  is  to  say,  it 
means  exactly  what  it  ought  to  mean  if  it  is  derived 
from  the  root  which  we  have  in  meldo,  I  melt. 

We  have,  while  engaged  in  these  investigations,  met 
on  several  occasions  with  an  s  prefixed  to  wiar,  and 
we  have  treated  it  simply  as  a  modificatory  element 
added  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  words  which 
it  was  felt  desirable  to  keep  distinct.  Without  in- 
quiring into  the  real  origin  of  this  s,  which  has  lately 
been  the  subject  of  violent  disputes  between  Professors 
Pott  and  Curtius,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Sansla-it  root  s  mar  is  closely  related  to  the  root  mar  ; 
nor  is  it  diflicult^^  to  discover  how  the  meaning  of 

*«  Of.  r'artius.  G.  Ku.  107. 

*^  In  Wallju'liian,  dor  im-sins  desire,  but  it  is  in  rcnlitv  the  same  as 
Itali.Mii  ('uo/o,  pain.     Cf.  Ditz,  s.  V.     Analogous  constructions  in  I^atin 
('ori/(h>)}  onhhdt  Ahxin, 

*"  Curt  in**  nvntions  smar  as  ono  of  the  roots  which,  if  not  from  th© 
IrLMiiniuir,  •  liad,  at  all  events  before  tho  Aryan  separation,  assumed  an 
cntir.lv  int.olit'ctual  meaning.' — G.  K.  i.  84. 
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8 mar,  namely,  to  remember,  could  have  been  ela- 
borated out  of  mavy  to  grind.  We  saw  over  and  over 
again  that  the  idea  of  melting  glided  into  that  of 
loving,  hoping,  and  desiring,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  original  meaning  of  s  mar  in  Sanskrit  is  to  desire, 
to  brood,  not  to  remember.*^  Thus  Sk.  s  mar  a  is  love, 
very  much  like  the  Lithuanian  meiZe,  love,  i.  e.  melt- 
ing. From  this  meaning  of  desiring,  new  meanings 
branched  oflP,  such  as  dwelling  on,  brooding  over, 
musing  over,  ftnd  then  recollecting.  In  the  other 
Aryan  languages  the  initial  specific  8  does  not  appear. 
We  have  memor  in  Latin,  memariay  memorarey  all  in 
the  special  sense  of  remembering;  but  in  Greek  mer- 
maird  means  simply  I  brood,  I  care,  I  mourn ;  mSrimna 
is  anxiety,  and  even  martyr  need  not  necessarily  mean 
a  man  who  remembers,  but  a  man  who  cares  for,  who 
cherishes,  who  holds  a  thing."** 

In  unravelling  this  cluster  of  words,  it  has  been 
my  chief  object  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  ideas, 
the  slow  progress  of  the  mind  from  the  single  to  the 
general,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  To  rub  down  or  to  polish 
leads  to  the  idea  of  propitiation ;  to  wear  off  or  to 
wither  are  expressions  applied  to  the  consuming 
feeling  of  hopes  deferred  and  hearts  sickening,  and 
ideas  like  memory  and  martyrdom  are  clothed  in 
words  taken  from  the  same  source. 

*'  PAwini.  DhAtupd/Aa,  19,  46:  *8mri  AdhyAne,  Vp.  autkye/ 
which  Colclirooke  transLatt'S  by  to  regrot  or  remember  with  tendomess. 
MArlhara  explains  the  tenn  by  utkan^AA-piirvakam  smsranam, 
rocol  loot  ion  proce^led  by  longing. 

*•  Cf.  Ufitapos,  iyxf<rifJu»pos,  in  the  sense  of  caring  for  arrows,  spean, 
&c.,  Bonary,  Kuhn's  Zeitsvhr\ft^  iv.  53 ;  and  Xaro^i  (>fal,  *'A7]paw\cf» 
*En^Aio;,  "A/njr,  2*vSt  Preller,  Griechische  Mythologit^  p.  20& 
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The  fates  and  forhmes  of  this  one  root  mar  form 
but  a  small  chapter  in  the  histoiy  and  growth  of  the 
Aryan  languages ;  but  we  may  deriye  fix>m  this  small 
chapter  some  idea  as  to  the  power  and  elasticity  of 
roots,  and  the  unlimited  sway  of  metaphor  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  ideas* 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

METAPHOR. 

FEW  philosophers  have  so  clearly  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  lan^age  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  few  have  so  constantly  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  influence  of  words  on 
thought,  as  Loclce  in  his  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding.  Of  the  four  books  into  which  this 
great  work  is  divided,  one,  the  third,  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  Words  or  Language  in  general.  At  the  time 
when  Locke  wrote,  but  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  the  author,  afraid 
that  he  might  seem  to  have  given  more  prominence 
to  this  subject  thai!  it  deserved,  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend  himself  against  such  a  charge  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — *  What  I  have  here  said  concerning 
words  in  this  third  book  wiU  possibly  be  thought  by 
some  to  be  much  more  than  what  so  slight  a  subject 
required.  I  allow  it  might  be  brought  into  a  nar- 
rower compass ;  but  I  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader 
on  an  argument  that  appears  to  me  new,  and  a  little 
out  of  tho  way  (T  am  sure  it  is  one  I  thought  not  of 
when  I  began  to  write) ;  that  by  searching  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  side,  some  part  or 
other  might  meet  with  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give 
occasion  to  the  most  averse  or  negligent  to  reflect  on 
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a  general  miscarriage,  which,  though  of  great  conse- 
quence, is  little  taken  notice  of.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered what  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and 
how  much  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  discourse,  and  con- 
versation are  pestered  and  disordered  by  the  careless 
and  confused  use  and  application  of  words,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  worth  while  thoroughly  to  lay  it 
open.  And  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  dwelt  long 
on  an  argument  which  I  think,  therefore,  needs  to  be 
inculcated ;  because  the  faults  men  are  usually  g^ty 
of  in  this  kind  are  not  only  the  greatest  hindrances  of 
true  knowledge,  but  are  so  well  thought  of  as  to  pass 
for  it.  Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  and  truth,  or  possibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed 
with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are  swelled  with, 
if  they  would  but  look  beyond  fashionable  sounds, 
and  observe  what  ideas  are,  or  are  not,  comprehended 
under  those  words  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at 
all  points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay 
about  them.  I  shall  imagine  I  have  done  some  ser- 
vice to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if,  by  an  enlarge- 
ment on  this  subject,  I  can  make  men  reflect  on  their 
own  use  of  language,  and  give  them  reason  to  suspect, 
that  since  it  is  frequent  for  others,  it  may  also  be 
possible  for  them,  to  have  sometimes  very  good  and 
approved  words  in  their  mouths  and  writings,  witli 
very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  signification.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  unreasonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  these 
examined  by  others.'  * 

And  again,  when  summing  up  the  results  of  his 
inquiries,  Locke  says :  *  For  since  the  things  the  mind 

'  Locke,  On  (he  Understanding,  iii.  6,  16. 
II.  B  B 
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contemplates  are  none  of  them,  besides  itself,  present 
to  the  understanding,  it  is  necessary  that  something 
else,  as  a  sign  or  representation  of  the  thing  it  con- 
siders, should  be  present  to  it ;  and  these  are  ideas. 
And  because  the  scene  of  ideas  that  make  one  man's 
thoughts  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the  immediate  view 
of  another,  nor  laid  up  anywhere  but  in  the  memory 
— a  no  very  sure  repository — therefore,  to  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record 
them  for  our  own  use,  signs  of  our  ideas  are  also 
necessary.  Those  which  men  have  found  most  con- 
venient, and  therefore  generally  make  use  of,  are 
articulate  sounds.  The  considerationy  theriy  of  ideas  and 
words  as  the  great  instruments  of  knowledge^  makei  no 
despicable  part  of  their  consideration^  who  would  take 
a  vi&w  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  iL 
Andy  perhapSy  if  they  were  distinctly  weighed  and  dtUy 
considered  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic 
and  criticy  than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted 
with.^ 

But,  although  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance which  language,  as  such,  claims  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding,  Locke  never  perceived 
that  general  ideas  and  words  are  inseparable,  that 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  and  that  an 
arbitrary  imposition  of  articulate  sounds  to  signify 
definite  ideas,  is  an  assumption  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  Locke  never  seems  to  have  realised  the 
intricacies  of  the  names-giving  process,  and  though 
he  admits  frequently  the  difficulty,  nay,  sometimes, 
the  impossibility,  of  our  handling  any  general  ideas 
without  the  outward  signs  of  language,  he  never 
questions  for  a  moment  the  received  theory  that  at 
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some  time  or  other  in  the  history  of  the  world  men 
had  accnmnlated  a  treasure  of  anonymous  general 
eonceptions,  to  which,  when  the  time  of  inteUectnal 
and  social  intercourse  had  arrived,  Jthej  sldSfbllj 
attached  those  phonetic  labels  which  we  call  words. 

The  age  in  which  Locke  lived  and  wrote  was  not 
partial  to  those  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of 
mankind  which  have,  during  the  last  two  generations, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers. Instead  of  gathering  the  fragments  of  the 
primitive  language,  poetry,  and  religion,  not  only  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans^but  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  instead  of  trying  to  penetrate^  as  £»  as 
possible,  into  the  real  and  actual  life  of  the  fathers  of 
the  human  race,  and  thus  to  learn  how  both  in  our 
thoughts  and  words  we  came  to  be  what  we'  are,  the 
great  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  18th  century  were 
satisfied  with  building  up  theories  how  language 
might  have  sprung  into  life,  how  religion  might  have 
been  revealed  or  invented,  how  mythology  might 
have  been  put  together  by  priests,  or  poets,  or  states- 
men, for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  of  amusement, 
or  of  fraud.  Such  systems,  though  ingenious  and 
plausible,  and  still  in  full  possession  of  many  of  our 
handbooks  of  history  and  philosophy,  will  have  to  give 
way  to  the  spirit  of  what  may  be  called  the  Histarieal 
School  of  the  19th  century.  The  principles  of  these 
two  schools  are  diametrically  opposed ;  the  one  begins 
with  theories  without  facts,  the  other  with  fiu^ts  with- 
out theories.  The  systems  of  Lockey  Voltaire^  and 
Rousseau,  and  in  later  times  of  Chmie,  are  plain,  intelli- 
gible, and  perfectiy  rational;  the  &ots  collected  hymen 
like  Wolf,  Niebuhr,  F.  SchUgd,  W.  vanHumiboUU,  Bcpp^ 
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Bumoufy  Grimniy  BunseUy  and  otliers,  are  fragmentary, 
the  inductions  to  which  they  point  incomplete  and 
obscure,  and  opposed  to  many  of  our  received  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  the  study  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  the 
Palaeontology  of  the  human  mind,  can  never  again  be 
aUowed  to  become  the  playground  of  mere  theorisers, 
however  bold  and  brilliant,  but  must  henceforth  be 
cultivated  in  accordance  with  those  principles  that 
have  produced  rich  harvests  in  other  fields  of  in- 
ductive research.  It  is  no  want  of  respect  for  the 
great  men  of  former  ages  to  say  that  they  would  have 
written  differently  if  they  had  lived  in  our  days. 
LocJcCy  with  the  results  of  Comparative  Philology 
before  him,  would  have  cancelled,  I  believe,  the  whole 
of  his  third  book  *  On  the  Human  Understanding ; ' 
and  even  his  zealous  and  ingenious  pupil,  Home  Tooke^ 
would  have  given  us  a  very  different  volume  of 
*  Diversions  of  Purley.'  But  in  spite  of  this,  there 
are  no  books  which  with  all  their  faults — ^nay,  on 
account  of  these  very  faults — are  so  instructive  to 
the  student  of  language  as  Lockers  Essay,  and  Home 
Tooke^s  Diversions  ;  nay,  there  are  many  points  bear- 
ing on  the  later  growth  of  language  which  they  have 
handled  and  cleared  up  with  greater  mastery  than 
even  those  who  came  after  them. 

Thus  the  fact  that  all  words  expressive  of  im- 
material conceptions  are  derived  by  metaphor  from 
words  expressive  of  sensible  ideas  was  for  the  first 
time  clearly  and  definitely  put  forward  by  Locke,  and 
is  now  fully  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  compa- 
rative philologists.  All  roots,  i.e.  all  the  material 
elements,  of  language,  are  expressive  of  sensuous  im- 
pressions, and  of  sensuous  impressions  only ;  and  aa 
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all  words,  even  the  most  abstract  and  sublime,  are 
derived  from  roots,  comparative  philology,  fully  en- 
dorses the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Locke.  This  is 
what  Locke  says  (iii.  4,  3) : 

It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  toward  the  original  of  all  our 
notions  and.  knowledge,  if  we  remark,  how  great  a  dependence 
oiur  words  have  on  common  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those, 
which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for  actions  and  notions  quite 
removed  from  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and,  from 
obvious  sensible  ideas,  are  transfeired  to  more  abstruse  signi- 
fications, and  made  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the 
cognisance  of  our  senses :  e.g.  to  imagine,  apprehend,  compre- 
hendy  adhere,  conceit^e,  instil,  dlsgfiat,  disturbance,  tranquiUittfy 
S:c.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  openitions  of  sen8ible  things, 
and  aj)plicd  to  ccrtiiin  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  pri- 
mary signification,  is  breath  ;  angel,  a  mcssfmrfr :  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  ice  could  trace  them  to  their  sources,  ice  should  findy 
in  all  languages,  the  names  which  stand  for  things  that  fall 
7Wt  under  our  senses,  to  have  had  their  first  rise  from  sensible 
idea.'*.  By  which  wo  may  give  some  kind  of  guess,  what  kind 
of  notions  they  were  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their 
minds,  who  were  tlio  first  beginners  of  languages ;  and  how. 
nature,  even  in  tho  naming  of  things,  unawares  suggested  to 
men  tlie  originals  and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge ; 
whilst,  to  give  namos,  that  might  make  known  to  others  any 
operations  they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  ideas  that 
come  not  under  their  senses,  thev  were  fjiin  to  borrow  words 
from  ordinary  known  ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to 
make  others  the  more  easily  to  conceive  those  operations  they 
experimented  in  themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible 
appearances;  and  then,  when  they  had  got  known  and  agreed 
nam<."<,  to  signify  these  intemjil  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
they  were  sufficiently  furnished  to  make  known  by  words  all 
their  other  ideas,  since  they  could  consist  of  nothing  but  either 
of  outward  sensible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations 
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of  their  miuds  about  tbem  ;  we  having,  as  has  been  proved, 
no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  came  either  from  senaible 
objects  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourselves  from  the 
inward  workings  of  our  own  spirits,  of  which  we  are  conscious 
to  ourselves  within. 

This  passage  tliougli  somewhat  involved  and  ob- 
scure, is  a  classical  passage,  and  has  formed  the 
subject  of  many  commentaries,  both  favourable  and 
unfavourable.  Some  of  Locke's  followers,  particularly 
Home  Tooke,  used  the  statement  that  all  abstract 
words  had  originally  a  material  meaning,  in  order  to 
prove  that  all  our  knowledge  was  restricted  to  sen- 
suous knowledge ;  and  such  was  the  apparent  cogency 
of  their  arguments,  that,  to  the  present  day,  those 
who  are  opposed  to  materialistic  theories  consider  it 
necessary  to  controvert  the  facts  alleged  by  Locke 
and  Home  Tooke,  instead  of  examining  the  cogency 
of  the  consequences  that  are  supposed  to  flow  from 
them.  Now  the  facts  stated  by  Locke  seem  to  be 
above  all  doubt.  Sjiiritu^  is  certainly  derived  from  a 
verb  spirarCy  which  means  to  draw  breath.  The  same 
applies  to  animus,  AnimuSy  the  mind,  as  Cicero  says,* 
is  so  called  from  animay  air.  The  root  is  ariy  which  in 
Sanskrit  means  to  blow,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  words  for  wind,  an-ila  and 
dn-enios.  Thus  the  Greek  thymSsy  the  soul,  comes 
from  thyexny  to  rush,  to  move  violently,  the  Sanskrit 
dhii,  to  shake.  From  dhu  we  have  in  Sanskrit  dh^li, 
dusty  which  comes  from  the  same  root,  and  dhuma, 
smoke,  the  Latin /mwiw.     In  Greek,  the  same  root 

*  Cicero,  Tuscnl.  i.  9,  tub  fin.  Locko,  Human  Understanding,  ir. 
3,  6.  note  (o(l.  London,  1836,  p.  412).  'Anima  sit  animiu  ignitre 
nescio/  &c. 
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supplied,  thyella  storm-wind,  and  thymdsy  the  soul,  as 
the  seat  of  the  passions.  Plato  guesses  correctly 
when  he  says  (Crat.  p.  419)  that  thymdsy  soul,  is  so 
called  airb  rrjf  Svasca^  xai  ^(rs<t)9  t?)^  "^^OCi^'  ^^  imagine 
certainly  meant  in  its  original  conception  to  make 
pictures,  to  picture  to  ourselves ;  but  even  to  picture 
is  far  too  mixed  an  idea  to  have  been  expressed  by  a 
simple  root.  ImagOy  picture,  stands  for  mimago,  as 
imitor  for  mimitory  the  Greek  mimiornai,  all  from  a 
root  wa,  to  measure,  and  therefore  meaning  originally 
to  measure  again  and  again,  to  copy,  to  imitate.  To 
appreJieiid  and  to  compreJcend  meant  to  grasp  at  a 
thing  and  to  grasp  a  thing  together;  to  adhere  to 
one's  opinions  was  literally  to  stick  to  one's  opinions ; 
to  conceive  wa5  to  take  and  hold  together;  to  histil 
was  to  drop  or  pour  in;  to  disgust  was  to  create  a 
bad  taste;  to  disturb  was  to  throw  into  disorder; 
and  tranquillity  was  calmness,  and  particularly  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea. 

Look  at  any  words  expressive  of  objects  which 
cannot  fall  under  the  immediate  cognisance  of  the 
senses,  and  you  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  test- 
ing the  truth  of  Locke's  assertion  that  such  words 
are  invariably  derived  from  others  which  originally 
were  meant  to  express  the  objects  of  the  senses. 

I  begin  with  a  list  of  Kafir  metaphors  : — 


Wonls 
b^tA    . 
dhlelana 

Litoral  meaning 
.  beat 
.  to  eat  together  . 

Figurative  meaniug 
.  punish 
.  to  be  on   terms  of 

fa 
hlala   . 

.  to  be  dying 
.  to  sit 

intcrcourso 

.  to  bo  sick 

.  to  dwell,  live,  con- 
tinue 
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Words 

Literal  meaning 

FignratiTe  mouiiiig 

ihlati  . 

.  bush 

.  refuge 

ingcala 

.  flying-ant 

.  uncommon  dexterity 

inncwadi 

.  kind  of  bulbous  plant  book,  glasn 

inja      . 

,  dog .         .         • 

.  a  dependant 

Icolwa 

.  to  be  satisfied   . 

.  to  believe 

lila      . 

.  to  cry 

.  to  mourn 

mnandi 

.  sweet 

.  pleased,  agreeable 

gauka 

.  to  be  snapped  asimder  to  be  quite  dead 

umsila 

.  tail 

.  court  messenger 

zidhla 

.  to  eat  oneself   . 

.  to  be  proud 

akasiboni 

•  he  does  not  see  us 

.  he  is  above  noticing 

nikela  indhlebe 

.  give  the  ears     . 

us 

.  listen  attentively 

ukudhla  ubomi 

.  to  eat  life 

.  to  live 

ukudhla  umntu 

.  to  eat  a  person  . 

.  to  confiscate  his  pro- 
perty 

ukumgekeza  inkloko,  to  break  his  head 

.  to  weary  one 

iikunuka  nmntu 

.  to  smell  a  person 

.  to    accuse    one     of 
witchcraft* 

Trtbulatioriy  anxiety^  is  derived  from  tribubinij  a 
sledge  used  by  the  ancient  Bomans  for  mbbing  ont 
the  com,  consisting  of  a  wooden  platform,  studded 
underneath  with  sharp  pieces  of  flint  or  with  iron 
teeth.^  The  similarity  between  the  state  of  mind 
that  had  to  be  expressed  and  the  state  of  the  grains 
of  com  shaken  in  a  tribulum  is  evident,  and  so 
striking  that,  if  once  used,  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  again.  This  trtbvltmi,  again,  is  derived 
from  the  verb  terere^  to  rub  or  grind.  Trihulare  is 
used  by  Tertullian  in  the  sense  of  oppressing,*  Now 
suppose  a  man's  mind  so  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 

■  Appleyard,  I.  c,  p.  70. 

*  8e«  White,  Latin-Engluh  Dictionary ,  8.  v. 

*  Diec,  Grammatik,  p.  27. 
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Itifl  former  misdeeds  tliai  he  can  liardljbr^^ 
up,  or  renst  the  pressarey  birt  feels  omshed  and 
groond  to  dust  within  himself,  that  man  Trould 
describe  his  state  of  mind  as  a  state  of  wntntion, 
which  means  ^  being  gioond  to  pieoes,'  from  the 
same  verb  ierere,  to  grind. 

The  French  pmMr,  to  think,  is  the  Latin  penBor^^ 
which  wonld  mean  to  weigh,  and  lead  ns  back  to 
pendere,  to  hang.  'To  be  in  suspense'  literally 
means  to  be  hnng  np,  and  swaying  to  and  fro*  '  Tk> 
suspend  judgment'  means  to  hang  it  up,  to  keep  it 
from  taking  eflieot. 

Douhtf  again,  the  Latin  duKuim,  expreciee  literally 
the  position  between  two  points,  from  duo,  just  as 
the  German  Zweifel  points  back  to  snvei,  two. 

To  hdieve  is  generallj  identified  with  the  German 
hdieben,  to  be  pleased  with  a  thing,  to  approve  of  it ; 
the  Latin  libety  it  pleases.  But  to  Idieve,  as  well  as 
the  German  gla/ubeuy  meant  originally  more  than 
simply  to  approve  of  a  thing.  Both  words  must  be 
traced  back  to  the  root  Ivhh^  which  has  retained  its 
original  meaning  in  the  Sanskrit  lobha,  desire,  and 
the  Latin  libido^  violent,  irresistible  desire.*  The 
same  root  was  taken  to  express  that  irresistible 
passion  of  the  soul,  which  makes  man  break  ap- 
parently through  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  the 
laws  of  reason  {credo  quia  dbftwrdwn),  and  drives  him, 
by  a  power  which  nothing  can  control,  to  embrace 
some  truth  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  natural 
cravings  of  his  being.  This  is  belidT  in  its  truest 
sense,  though  it  dwindles  down  in  the  course  of 

*  <Der  Glaube  ist  wie  die  liebe:  er  UHfe  tidi  aiellt 
—^Schopenhauer,  Parerga,  ii.  826. 
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time  to  mean  no  more  than  to  suppose,  or  to  be 
pleased,  just  as  I  love,  which  is  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  to  helievcy  comes  to  mean,  I  like. 

Truth  has  been  explained  by  Home  Tooke  as  that 
which  a  man  troweth.  This,  however,  would  explain 
very  little.  To  trow  is  but  a  derivative  verb,  mean- 
ing to  make  or  hold  a  thing  true.  But  what  is  true  f 
Trueis  the  Sanskiit  dhruva,^  and  means  firm,  8olid| 
anything  that  will  hold;  from  dhar,  to  hold. 

Another  word  for  tnie  in  Sanskrit  is  satya,  an 
adjective  fonned  from  the  participle  present  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  as,  to  be.  Sat  is  the  Latin  ens, 
being;  from  it  satya,  true,  the  Greek  eteSs,*  the 
English  sooth.  Tf  I  say  that  sat  is  the  Latin  ens,  the 
similarity  may  not  seem  very  striking.  Yet  Latin 
ens  clearly  stands  for  sens^  which  appears  in  prce^sensJ^ 
The  nominative  singular  of  sat  is  san,  because  in 
Sanskrit  you  cannot  have  a  word  ending  in  ns.  But 
the  accusative  sing,  is  santams^e/i^em,  the  nom. 
plur.  s unt as =sentes;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  words  in  Sanskrit  and 
Latin. 

And  how  did  language  express  what,  if  it  were  a 
rational  conception  at  all,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
immaterial  of  all  conceptions — namely,  nothing  f    It 

'  Kuhn'8  Zeifschrifi,  rii.  G2. 

•  Soo  Pott,  Ettpno1ogi*che  Forschungent  ii.  p.  364 ;  Kern,  in  Knhn's 
Zeiisi.'hrift,  ^m.AOO.  It  should  l>o  n?inoml>erfd  that  in  satya,  the  t 
belongs  to  the  base,  and  that  the  derirative  clement  is  not  ty  a,  Greek  ^lii, 
but  ya.  AVbcther  ths  represents  the  same  suifiz  as  ya  in  Sanskrit  may 
bu  doubtful.  See,  however,  Bopp,  Verghich.  Gr.  (2),  §  109  a,  2  (p.  212) ; 
and  1^  056.     Sattva  in  Sanskrit  means  being  and  a  being. 

'  F^srutia  is  a  word  formed  in  defiance  of  tlie  rules  of  philology.  It 
was  miant  to  express  the  Greek  oiHtia,  in  which  case  it  ought  to  have 
been  cniia,    Seneca,  Ep.  -/iS,  holds  Cicero  responsible  for  the  'void. 
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was  expressed  in  the  only  way  in  wMch  it  could  be 
expressed — ^namely,  by  the  negation  o^  or  the  com- 
parison with,  something  real  and  tangible.  It  was 
called  in  Sanskrit  asat,  that  which  is  not  being;  in 
Latin  m&tl,  i.e.  'nXhXhwm^^  which  stands  for  m^HJbmn^ 
Le.  ne-fdum,  and  means  'not  a  thread  or  shred.'  In 
French  rim  is  actually  a  mere  cormption  of  rem^  the 
accosatiTe  of  resy  and  retains  its  n^ative  sense  eren 
without  ibe  negative  particle  by  which  it  was  origi- 
nally preceded.  Thus  ne-pcLB  is  wmrfouiwny  not  a 
step;  ne-foint  is  novi-pttnc^um,  not  a  point.  The 
French  rUant,  Italian  niente,  are  the  Latin  mm  aw. 
And  now  observe  for  a  moment  how  fidbles  will  grow 
up  under  the  charm  of  language.  It  was  perfectly 
correct  to  say,  *  I  give  you  nothing,'  i.e.  *  I  give  you 
not  even  a  shred.'  Here  we  are  speaking  of  a  relative 
nothing ;  in  fact,  we  only  deny  something,  or  decline 
to  give  something.  It  is  likewise  perfeotly  correct 
to  say,  on  stepping  into  an  empty  room,  *  There  is 
nothing  here,'  meaning  not  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing,  but  only  that  things  which  we  expect  to 
find  in  a  room  are  not  there.    But  by  dint  of  using 

'*  Cf.  Kuho,  Zeiiachrift,  i.  644.  Dietrich  mentions  similar  cases  of 
shortening,  snch  as  cognttuM  and  ndtua^  p^'cro  and  /6n>.  Bopp  has 
clearly  given  up  the  etymology  of  nihil,  which  he  proposed  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Comparative  Grammar,  as  it  is  suppressed  in  the  seeood. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  White,  in  his  excellent  Latm-EngHtk 
Dictionary,  should  still  quote  from  the  first  edition  only  of  Bqpp^s 
work.  As  to  A  takingthe  place  of/,  we  know  that  in  Spanish  Latin /is 
frequently  represented  by  h,  e.g.  hailar^falMari,  Ayvfiiui,  kitrrom 
ferrum,  hilo  ^JUum.  Instead  of  JUU  we  find  XXAi  in  Drinehtra,  p.  194, 
In  Latin  itself,  too,  these  two  letters  are  occasionally  interdianged. 
Instead  of  hircus,  the  Sabines  said  /ireut;  instead  of  hmimi^Jmi^; 
instead  of  harena,  farena.  Nay,  double  fonns  are  mentioned  in  Latin, 
such  as  hordeum  and  fordeum;  hontU  nuAfogtiM;  htHUm  waAftrMuM, 
See  Corssen,  Ausipraehe  der  LaUMieim  Sjpmeke^  ^  4S. 
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such  phrases  over  and  over  again,  a  vague  idea  ia  gra- 
duallj  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  Nothing,  and  Nihil 
becomes  the  name  of  something  positive  and  real. 
People  at  a  very  early  time  began  to  talk  of  the  No- 
thing as  if  it  were  a  something ;  and  thej  gradnaJly 
brought  themselves  to  tremble  at  the  idea  of  annihUa^ 
lion — an  idea  utterly  inconceivable,  except  in  the  brain 
of  a  madman.  Annihilatioriy  if  it  meant  anything,,  could 
etymologically — and  in  this  case,  we  may  add,  logically 
too— mean  nothing  but  to  be  reduced  to  a  something 
which  is  not  a  shred — surely  no  very  fearful  state, 
considering  that  in  strict  logic  it  would  comprehend 
the  whole  realm  of  existence,  exclusive  only  of  what 
is  meant  by  shred.  Yet  what  speculations,  what 
fears,  what  ravings,  have  sprung  from  this  word 
Nihil — a  mere  word,  and  nothing  else  f  We  see 
things  grow  and  decay,  we  witness  the  birth  and 
death  of  living  things,  but  we  never  see  anything 
lost  or  annihilated.  Now,  what  does  not  £elH  within 
the  cognisance  of  our  senses,  and  what  contradicts 
every  principle  of  our  reasoning  faculties^  has  no 
right  to  be  expressed  in  language.  We  may  use*  the 
names  of  material  objects  to  express  immaterial 
objects,  if  they  can  be  rationally  conceived.  We  can 
conceive,  for  instance,  powers  not  within  the  ken  of 
our  senses,  yet  endowed  with  a  material  reality.  We 
can  call  them  spiritsy  literally  breezes,  though  we 
understand  perfectly  well  that  by  spirits  we  mean 
something  else  than  mere  breezes.  We  can  call 
them  ghoatsy  a  name  connected  with  gv^t,  yeasty  gas, 
and  other  almost  imperceptible  vapours.  But  a 
Nothing,  an  absolute  Nothing,  that  is  neither  visible, 
nor  conceivable,  nor  imaginable,  ought  never  to  have 
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found  expression,  oiiglit  never  to  have  been  admitted 
into  the  dictionary  of  rational  beings. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  people  talk  about  the 
Nothing,  how  poets  make  it  the  subject  of  the  most 
harrowing  strains;  *^  how  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  most  systems  of  philo- 
sophy— nay,  how  it  has  been  dragged  into  the  do- 
main of  religious  thought,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Nirv&na,  has  become  the  highest  goal  of  millions 
among  the  followers  of  Buddha — we  may  perhaps, 
even  at  this  preliDiinary  stage  of  our  inquiries,  be- 
gin to  appreciate  the  power  of  language  over  thought, 
and  feel  less  surprise  at  the  ancient  nations  for 
having  allowed  the  names  of  natural  objects,  the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dawn,  and  winds,  to  assume 
the  character  of  supernatural  powers  or  divine  per- 
sonalities, or  for  having  oflFered  worship  and  sacrifice 
to  such  abstract  names  as  Fate,  Justice,  or  Victory. 
There  is  as  much  mythology  in  our  use  of  the  word 
Nothing  as  in  the  most  absurd  portions  of  the  mytho- 
logical phraseology  of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome;  and 
if  we  ascribe  the  former  to  a  disease  of  language,  the 
causes  of  which  we  are  able  to  explain,  we  shall  have 
to  admit  that,  in  the  latter,  language  has  reached  to 
an  almost  delirious  state,  and  has  ceased  to  be  what 
it  was  meant  to  be,  the  expression  of  the  impressions 
received  tlirough  the  senses,  or  of  the  conceptions  of 
a  rational  mind. 

But  to  return  to  Locke's  statement,  that  all  names 

"  'Tho  thought  of  au  immense  abysmal  Nothing  is  awful,  only  less 
8o  thau  tliat  of  All  and  God ;  and  thus  a  grain  of  sand,  being  a  fact,  a 
reality,  rises  before  us  into  something  prodigious  and  immeasurable— 
a  fact  that  opposes  uud  counterbalances  the  immousity  of  noQ-cxistence.* 
— Sterling,  in  his  Thoughts  and  Images, 
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of  i/yunaterial  objects  are  derived  trovi  the  names  of 
material  objects.  Many  philosophers,  as  I  remarked^ 
instead  of  grappling  numfullj  with  the  conclusions 
that  are  supposed  to  flow  from  Locke's  observation, 
have  preferred  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vation. 

Victor  Cousiuy  in  his  *  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy  during  the  Eighteenth  Century/  "  endea- 
vours to  controvert  Locke's  assertion  by  the  following 
process : — 

I  shall  give  you  two  words  (he  says),  and  I  shall  ask  you  to 
trace  them  back  to  primitive  words  expressive  of  sensible 
ideas.  Take  the  word  je,  I.  This  word,  at  least  in  all  lan- 
guages known  to  me,  is  not  to  be  reduced,  not  to  be  decom- 
posed, primitive ;  and  it  expresses  no  sensible  idea,  it  repre- 
sents nothing  but  Uio  meaning  which  the  mind  attaches  to  it ; 
it  is  a  pure  and  true  sign,  without  any  reference  to  any 
sensible  idea.  The  word  etre^  to  be,  is  exactly  in  the  same 
case ;  it  is  primitive  and  altogether  intellectual.  I  know  of 
no  language  in  which  the  French  verb  etre  is  rendered  by  a 
corresponding  word  that  expresses  a  sensible  idea ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  true  that  all  the  roots  of  language,  in  their  last 
analysis,  are  signs  of  sensible  ideas. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  y«,  which 
is  the  Sanskrit  aha m,  is  a  word  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy. It  belongs  to  the  earliest  formations  of  Aryan 
speech,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  even  in  Sans- 
krit the  materials  out  of  which  this  pronoun  wias 
formed  should  have  disappeared.  We  can  explain  in 
English  such  words  as  myself  or  your  honour;  but  we 
could  not  attempt,  with  the  means  supplied  by  English 
alone,  to  analyse  7,  thou^  and  he.  It  is  the  same  with  the 

"  Paris,  1841.    Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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Sanskrit  aHam,  a  word  carried  down  by  the  sixeamof 
language  from  such  distant  ages, that  even  the  Y edas, 
as  compared  with  them,  are  bat,  as  it  were,  of  yester- 
day. But  though  the  etymology  of  aham  is  doubtful, 
it  has  nerer  been  doubtful  to  any  scholar  that,  like. 
aJl  other  words,  it  must  hare  an  etymology;  that  it 
must  be  derived  either  from  a  predicatiye  or  from  a 
demonstrative  root.  Those  who  would  derive  ah  am 
from  a  predicative  root,  have  thought  of  the  root  ah, . 
to  breathe,  to  speak.'*  Those  wbo  would  derive  it 
from  a  demonstrative  root^  refer  us  to  the  Yedic  gha, 
the  later  ha,  thisy  used  like  the  Ghreek  tit.  How  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  expressed  in  Chinese 
we  saw  in  an  earlier  Lecture,  and  although  such  ex- 
pressions as  ^  servant  says,'  instead  of  '  I  say,'  may 
seem  to  us  modem  and  artificial,  they  are  not  so  in 
Chinese,  and  show  at  all  events  that  even  so  colouriess 
an  idea  as  I  may  meet  with  signs  sufficientiy  pale  and 
faded  to  express  it.'* 

With  regard  to  etrey  to  be,  the  case  is  different. 
Etre^^  is  the  Latin  easCy  changed  into  essere  and  con- 

1*  I  thought  it  possible,  in  mj  Histofy  of  Sansknt  LiUrature^  p.  21, 
to  connect  ah -am  with  Sanskrit  Aha,  I  said,  Oreek  4>  Latin  ^o  and 
negOf  nay,  with  Gothic  ahnui  (instead  of  agma),  spirit ;  but  I  do  so  so 
longer.  Nor  do  I  accept  the  opinion  of  Benfey  {Santkrit  Grammatik, 
§  773),  who  derives  aham  from  the  pronominal  root  gha  with  a  pio- 
sthetic  a.  It  is  a  word  which,  for  the  present,  must  remain  without  a 
genealogy. 

^*  Jean  Panl,  in  his  Letfana,  p.  32,  says, '  **  I^is^-ezoepting  God,  tho 
true  I  and  true  Thou  at  once— the  highest  and  most  inoomprehensiblo 
that  can  be  uttered  by  language,  or  contemplated.  It  is  there  all  at 
once,  as  the  whole  realm  of  troth  and  conscience,  which,  without  ''I," 
is  nothing.  We  must  ascribe  it  to  God,  as  wdl  as  to  unoonaeioos 
beings,  if  we  want  to  oonceiYe  the  being  of  the  One,  and  the  lodsteiioe 
of  the  others.' 

"  Cf.  Diez,  Lexicon,  s.t.  'easero.' 
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tracted.  The  root,  therefore,  is  as,  which,  in  all  the 
Aryan  languages,  has  supplied  the  material  for  the 
auxiliary  verb.  Now,  even  in  Sanskrit,  it  is  true, 
this  root  as  is  completely  divested  of  its  material 
character;  it  means  to  6e,  and  nothing  else.  But 
there  is  in  Sanskrit  a  derivative  of  the  root  as, 
namely,  asu,  and  in  this  asu,  which  means  the  vital 
breath,  the  original  meaning  of  the  root  as  has  been 
preserved.  As,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  such  a  noun 
as  asu,  musfc  have  meant  to  breathe^  then  to  livcy  then 
to  existy  and  it  must  have  passed  through  all  these 
stages  before  it  could  have  been  used  as  the  abstract 
fi,uxiliary  verb  which  we  find  not  only  in  Sanskrit 
but  in  all  Aryan  languages.  Unless  this  one  deriva- 
tive asu,  life,  had  been  preserved  in  Sauskrit,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  guess  the  original  material 
meaning  of  the  root  as,  to  be;  yet  even  then  the 
student  of  language  would  have  been  justified  in 
postulating  such  a  meaning.  And  even  in  French, 
though  etre  may  seem  an  entirely  abstract  word,  the 
imperfect  fctaisy  the  participle  ^tcy  like  the  Spanish 
estaba  and  estadoy  are  clearly  derived  from  Latin 
starcy  to  stand,  and  show  how  easily  so  definite  fm 
idea  as  to  stand  may  dwindle  down  to  the  abstract 
idea  of  being.  If  we  look  to  other  languages,  we  shall 
find  again  and  again  the  French  verb  etre  rendered 
by  corres2)onding  words  that  expressed  originally  a 
sensible  idea.  Our  verb  to  be  is  derived  from  Sans- 
krit bhu,  which,  as  we  learn  fi\)m  Greek  phj/Oy  meant 
originally  to  grow.*^  I  was  is  connected  with  the 
Gothic  vUaUy  which  means  to  dwell, 

^*  See  M.  M.'s  Essatfon  the  Aryan  and  Aboriginal  Langwxgu  i^flkdia^ 
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But  though  on  this  point  the  student  of  language 
must  side  with  Locke,  and  admit,  without  one  single 
exception,  the  material  character  of  all  words,  nothing 
can  be  more  convincing  than  the  manner  in  which 
Victor  Cousin  disposes  of  the  conclusions  which  some 
philosophers,  though  certainly  not  Locke  himself, 
seem  inclined  to  draw  from  such  premises. 

Further  (he  writes)  even  if  this  were  true,  and  absolutely 
true,  which  is  not  tlie  case,  we  could  conclude  no  more  than 
this.  Man  is  at  first,  by  the  action  of  all  his  faculties,  carried 
out  of  himself  and  toward  the  external  world ;  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  external  world  strike  him  first,  and  hence  these 
])lienomena  receive  the  first  names.  The  first  signs  are 
T)orrowed  from  sensible  objects,  and  they  are  tinged  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  their  colours.  Wlien  man  afterwards  turns 
"r».'i('k  on  liiuisclf,  and  lays  hold  more  or  less  distinctly  of  the 
iiit<llectual  phenomena  which  he  had  always,  though  some- 
wliat  Ya;j:uely,  perceived  ;  if,  then,  he  wants  to  give  expression 
to  the  new  i)henomena  of  mind  and  soul,  analog}*  leads  him  to 
connect  tlie  signs  he  seeks  with  those  he  already  possesses : 
for  analog}^  is  the  law  of  each  growing  or  developed  language, 
llonce  the  Tnetai)hors  to  which  our  analysis  tniees  back  most 
ol*  the  signs  and  names  of  the  most  abstract  moral  ideas, 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  caution  thus  given 
by  Cousin  to  those  who  would  use  Locke's  observa- 
tion as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  sen- 
is  ualistic  philosophy. 

Metaphor  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in 
the  construction  of  human  speech,  and  without  it  we 
ran  hardly  imagine  how  any  language  could  have 
]  .regressed  beyond  the  simplest  rudiments.  Metaphor 
^n'lierally  means  the  transferring  of  a  name  from  the 
cbject  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to  other  objects 
Avliicli  strike  the  mind  as  in  some  way  or  other  par- 

II.  C  0 
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ticipatiiig  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  first  object. 
The  mental  process  which  gave  to  the  root  mar  the 
meaning  of  to  propitiate  was  no  other  than  this, 
that  men  perceived  some  analogy  between  the  smooth 
surface  produced  by  rubbing  and  polishing  and  the 
smooth  expression  of  countenance,  the  smoothness  of 
voice,  and  the  calmness  of  looks  produced  even  in 
an  enemy  by  kind  and  gentle  words.  Thus,  when 
we  speak  of  a  crane,  we  apply  the  name  of  a  bird 
to  an  engine.  People  were  struck  with  some  kind 
of  similarity  between  the  long-legged  bird  picking 
up  his  food  with  his  long  beak  and  their  rude  engines 
for  lifting  weights.  In  Greek,  too,  geranos  has  both 
meanings.  This  is  metaphor.  Again,  cutting  remarks, 
glowing  words,  fervent  prayers,  slashing  articles,  all 
are  metaphor.  Spirit  us  in  Latin  meant  originally 
blowing,  or  wind.  But  when  the  principle  of  life 
within  man  or  animal  had  to  be  named,  its  outward 
sign,  namely,  the  breath  of  the  mouth,  was  naturally 
chosen  to  express  it.  Hence  in  Sanskrit  asu,  breath 
and  lif([^ ;  in  Latin  spiritus,  breath  and  life.  Again, 
when  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  something  else 
to  be  named,  not  the  mere  animal  life,  but  that  which 
was  supported  by  this  animal  life,  the  same  word  was 
chosen,  in  the  Modem  Latin  dialects,  to  express  the 
spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  mere  material  or  ftnimql 
(»lement  in  man.     All  this  is  metaphor. 

We  read  in  the  Veda,  ii.  3,  4:'^ — ^Wlio  saw  the 
first -bom  when  ho  who  had  no  form  (lit,  bones)  bore 
liiiu  that  had  form?  Where  was  the  breath  (asu%), 
the  blood  (asrik),  the  self  (at ma)  of  the  earth? 
Who  went  to  ask  this  from  any  that  knew  it?* 

"  jVI.  M.,  Ilhtitry  of  Sanskrit  Literature^  p.  20. 
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Here  breathy  bloody  self  are  so  many  attempts  at 
expressing  what  we  should  now  call  cause. 

But  let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  that  what  phi- 
losophers, and  paiiiicularly  Locke,  have  pointed  out  as 
a  peculiarity  of  certain  words,  such  as  to  apprehendy  to 
compreheyidy  to  understandy  to  fathom,  to  imaginey  spirit  y 
and  atigely  must  have  been,  in  reality,  a  peculiarity  of 
a  wJiole  period  in  the  early  history  of  speech.  No 
advance  was  possible  in  the  intellectual  life  of  man 
without  metaphor.  Most  roots  that  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered, had  originally  a  material  meaning,  and  a 
meaning  so  general  and  comprehensive  *®  that  they 
could  easily  be  applied  to  many  special  objects.  We 
meet  with  roots  meaning  to  strike,  to  shine,  to  creep, 
to  grow,  to  fall,  but  we  never  meet  with  primitive 
roots  expressive  of  states  or  actions  that  do  not  fall 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  senses,  nor  even  with  roots 
expressive  of  such  special  acts  as '  raining,  thundering, 
hailing,  sneezing,  trying,  helping.'  Yet  Language  has 
been  a  very  good  housewife  to  her  husband,  the  human 
Mind ;  she  has  made  very  little  go  a  long  way.  With 
a  very  small  store  of  such  material  roots  as  we  just 
mentioned,  she  has  furnished  decent  clothing  for  the 
numberless  offspring  of  the  Mind,  leaving  no  idea,  no 
sentiment  unprovided  for,  except,  perhaps,  the  few 
which,  as  we  are  told  by  some  poets,  are  inexpres- 
sible. 

Thus  from  roots  meaning  to  shine,  to  be  bright, 
names  were  formed  for  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  eyes  of. 
man,  gold,  silver,  play,  joy,  happiness,  love.     With 
roots  meaning  to  strike,  it  was  possible  to  name  an 

"  The  specialisation  of  gent-rul  roots  is  more  commoa  than  the  gene* 
ralisutiou  uf  b|>eciul  roots,  though  both  processes  must  be  admitted. 
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axe,  the  thunderbolt,  a  fist,  a  paralytic  stroke,  a  strik- 
ing remark,  and  a  stroke  of  business.  From  roots 
meaning  to  go,  names  were  derived  for  clouds,  for 
ivy,  for  creepers,  serpents,  cattle,  and  chattel,  move- 
able and  immoveable  property.  With  a  root  meaning 
to  crumble,  expressions  were  formed  for  sickness  and 
death,  for  evening  and  night,  for  old  age,  and  for  the 
fell  of  the  year. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  metaphor,  which  I  call  radical  and 
poetical,  I  call  it  radical  metaphor  when  a  root 
which  means  to  shine  is  applied  to  form  the  names, 
not  only  of  the  fire  or  the  sun,  but  of  the  spring  of 
the  year,  the  morning  light,  the  brightness  of 
thought,  or  the  joyous  outburst  of  hymns  of  praise. 
Ancient  languages  are  brimful  of  such  metaphors, 
and  under  the  microscope  of  the  etymologist  every 
word  almost  discloses  traces  of  its  first  metaphorical 
conception. 

From  this  we  must  distinguish  poetical  metaphor, 
namely,  when  a  noun  or  verb,  ready  made  and  as- 
signed to  one  definite  object  or  action,  is  transferred 
poetically  to  another  object  or  action.  For  instance, 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  called  the  hands  or 
fingers  of  the  sun,  the  noun  which  means  hand  or 
finger  existed  ready  made,  and  was,  as  such,  trans- 
ferred poetically  to  the  stretched  out  rays  of  the  sun. 
By  the  same  process  the  clouds  are  called  mountains, 
the  rain-clouds  are  spoken  of  as  cows  with  heavy 
udders,  the  thunder-cloud  as  a  goat  or  aB  a  goat- 
skin, the  sun  as  a  horse,  or  as  a  bull,  or  as  a  giant 
bird,  the  lightning  as  an  arrow,  or  as  a  serpent. 

What  ai)plies  to  nouns,  applies  likewise  to  verbs. 
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A  verb  such  as  'to  give  birth'  is  used,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  night  producing,  or,  more  correctly, 
preceding  the  day,  as  well  as  of  the  day  preceding 
the  night.  The  sun,  under  one  name,  is  said  to 
beget  the  dawn,  because  the  approach  of  daylight 
gives  rise  to  the  dawn ;  under  another  name  the  sun 
is  said  to  love  the  dawn,  because  he  follows  her  as  a 
bridegroom  follows  after  his  bride;  and  lastly,  the 
sun  is  said  to  destroy  the  dawn,  because  the  dawn 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  From  an- 
other point  of  view  the  dawn  may  be  said  to  give 
birth  to  the  sun,  because  the  sun  seems  to  spring 
from  her  lap ;  she  may  be  said  to  die  or  disappear 
after  having  given  birth  to  her  brilliant  son,  because 
as  soon  as  the  sun  is  born,  the  dawn  must  vanish. 
All  these  metaphors,  however  full  of  contradictions, 
were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  ancient  poets, 
though  to  our  modern  understanding  they  are  fre- 
quently riddles  difficult  to  solve.  We  read  in  the 
Eigveda  (x.  189),^^  where  the  sunrise  is  described, 
that  the  dawn  comes  near  to  the  sun,  and  breathes 
her  last  when  the  suii  draws  his  first  breath.  The 
commentators  indulge  in  the  most  fanciful  ex- 
planations of  this  expression  -without  suspecting  the 
simple  conception  of  the  poet,  which  after  all  is  very 
natural. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  that  there  was,  necessarily 
and  really,  a  period  in  the  history  of  om*  race  when 
all  the  thoughts  that  went  beyond  the  narrow  horizon 
of  our  every-day  life  had  to  be  expressed  by  means 
of  metaphors,  and  that  these  metaphors  had  not  yet 
become  what  they  are  to  us,  mere*  conventional  and 

**  See  M.  M.y  JJic  TodtiuUstattHug  dcr  Bnihinantn,  p.  zi. 
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traditional  expressions,  but  were  felt  and  nnderstood 
half  in  their  original  and  half  in  their  modified  cha- 
racter. We  shall  then  perceive  that  such  a  period  of 
thought  and  speech  must  be  marked  by  features  very 
diflPerent  from  those  of  any  later  age. 

One  of  the  first  results  would  naturally  be  that 
objects  in  themselves  quite  distinct,  and  originally 
conceived  as  distinct  by  the  human  intellect,  would 
nevertheless  receive  the  same  name.  If  there  was  a 
root  meaning  to  shine  forth,  to  revive,  to  gladden,  that 
root  might  be  applied  to  the  dawn,  as  the  burst  of 
brightness  after  the  dark  night,  to  a  spring  of  water, 
gushing  forth  from  the  rock  and  gladdening  the  heart 
of  the  traveller,  and  to  the  spring  of  the  year,  that 
awakens  the  earth  after  the  death-like  rest  of  winter.* 
Tlie  spring  of  the  year,  the  spring  of  water,  the 
day  spring,  would  thus  go.  by  the  same  name,  they 
would  be  what  Aristotle  calls  homonymous  or  name'' 
saJces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  object  might 
strike  the  human  mind  in  various  ways.  The  snn 
might  be  called  the  warming  and  generating,  but 
likewise  the  scorching  and  killing ;  the  sea  might 
be  called  the  barrier  as  well  as  the  bridge,  and  the 
high-road  of  commerce ;  the  clouds  might  be  spoken 
of  as  bright  cows  with  heavy  udders,  or  as  dark 
and  roaring  demons.  Every  day  that  dawns  in  the 
morning  might  be  called  the  twin  of  the  night  that 
follows  the  day,  or  all  the  days  of  the  year  might  be 
called  brothers,  or  so  many  head  of  cattle  which  are 
driven  to  their  heavenly  pasture  every  morning,  and 
shut  up  in  the  dark  stable  of  Augeias  at  night.  In 
tliis  manner  one  and  the  same  object  would  receive 

«•  See  M.  M.  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xix.  44. 
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many  names,  or  would  become,  as  the  Stoics  called 
it,  polyonymouSy  many-named — having  many  aliaseB. 
Now  it  lias  always  been  pointed  out  as  a  peculiarity 
of  what  we  call  ancient  hmguages,  that  they  have 
many  words  for  the  same  thing,  these  words  being 
sometimes  called  synonymeBj  and  likewise,  that  their 
words  have  frequently  very  numerous  meanings.  Yet 
what  we  call  ancient  languages,  such  as  the  Sanskrit 
of  the  Yedas  or  the  Greek  of  Homer,  are  in  reality 
very  modem  languages ;  that  is  to  say,  they  show 
clear  traces  of  having  passed  through  many,  many 
successive  periods  of  growth  and  decay,  before  they 
became  what  we  know  them  to  be  in  the  earliest 
literary  documents  of  India  and  Greece.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  state  of  these  languages  in  their 
earlier  periods,  before  many  names,  that  might  have 
]}eeii  and  were  applied  to  various  objects,  were  re- 
stricted to  one  object,  and  before  each  object^  that 
iiiiglit  have  been  and  was  called  by  various  names, 
was  reduced  to  one  name !  Even  in  our  days  we 
confess  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name ;  how 
much  more  must  that  have  been  the  case  during 
the  primitive  ages  of  man's  childhood  I 

The  period  in  the  history  of  language  and  thought 
which  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  as  charac- 
terised  by  what  we  may  call  two  tendencies,  the 
homonymous  and  the  polyonymouSy^^  I  shall  hence- 
forth call  the  mythic  or  mythological  period^  and  I 
shall  try  to  show  how  much  that  has  hitherto  been  a 
riddle  in  the  origin  and  spread  of  myths  becomes 
intelligible  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  early 

^'  An^iRtinus,  De  Civ.  Deit  Yii.  16:  'Et  aliqnando  iiDiiai  deiim  res 
plures,  uliijuando  unam  rem  doo0  plurM  fibdimt.' 
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phases  through  which  language  and  thought  must 
necessarily  pass. 

Before  I  enter,  however,  on  a  fuller  explanation  of 
uiy  meaning,  I  think  it  right  to  guard  from  the  be- 
ginning against  two  mistakes,  to  which  the  name  of 
Mythic  Period  might  possibly  give  rise.  What  I  call 
a  period  is  not  so  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word :  it 
has  no  fixed  limits  that  could  be  laid  down  with 
chronological  accuracy.  There  is  a  time  in  the  early 
history  of  aU  nations  in  which  the  mythological  cha- 
racter predominates  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may 
speak  of  it  as  the  mythological  period,  just  as  we 
might  call  the  age  in  which  we  live  the  age  of  dis- 
coveries. But  the  tendencies  which  characterise  tlie 
mythological  period,  though  they  necessarily  lose 
much  of  that  power  with  which,  at  one  time,  they 
swayed  every  intellectual  movement,  continue  to 
work  luider  dift'erent  disguises  in  all  ages,  even  in 
our  own,  though  perhaps  the  least  given  to  metaphor, 
poetry,  and  mythology. 

Secondly,  when  I  speak  of  a  mythological  period, 
I  do  not  use  mythological  in  the  restricted  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  used,  namely,  as  being  neces- 
sarily connected  with  stories  about  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  use  mythologicaly  it 
is  applicable  to  every  sphere  of  thought  and  every 
class  of  words,  though,  from  reasons  to  be  explained 
hereafter,  religious  ideas  are  most  liable  to  mytho- 
logical expression.  Whenever  any  word,  that  was 
at  first  used  metaphorically,  is  used  without  a  cleai* 
conception  of  the  steps  that  led  from  its  original 
to  its  metaphorical  meaning,  there  is  danger  of  my- 
thology j  whenever  those   steps  are  forgotten  and 
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artificial  steps  put  in  their  places,  we  have  mythology, 
or,  if  I  may  say  so,  we  have  diseased  language, 
whether  that  language  refers  to  religious  or  secular 
interests.  Why  I  use  the  term  mythological  in  this 
wide  sense,  a  sense  not  justified  by  Greek  or  Roman 
usage,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  see  how  what 
is  commonly  called  mythology  is  but  a  part  of  a  much 
more  general  phase  through  which  all  language  has 
at  one  time  or  other  to  pass. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  now  proceed  to 
examine  some  cases  of  what  I  called  radical  and 
poetical  metaphor. 

Cases  of  radical  metaphor,  though  numerous  ux 
radical  and  agglutinative  languages,  are  less  frequent 
in  inflectional  languages,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
It  was  the  very  inconvenience  caused  by  words 
which  failed  to  convey  distinctly  the  intention  of 
the  speaker  that  gave  the  impulse  to  that  new  phase 
of  life  in  laii<^uage  which  we  call  inflectional.  Because 
it  was  felt  to  be  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  bright  one,  i.e.  the  sun,  and  the  bright  onsy  i.  e. 
the  day,  and  the  bright  oncy  i.e.  wealth,  therefore  the 
root  vas,  to  be  bright,  was  modified  by  inflection, 
and  broken  up  into  Vi-vas-vat,  the  sun,  vas-ara, 
day,  vas-u,  wealth.  In  a  radical  and  in  many  an 
a<^glutinative  language,  the  mere  root  vas  would 
have  been  considered  suflicient  to  express,  pro  re 
natdy  any  one  of  these  meanings.  Yet  inflectional 
languages,  too,  yield  frequent  instances  of  radical 
nit'taplior,  some  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  have  led 
to  very  ancient  misunderstandings,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  to  mythology. 
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There  is,  for  instance,  in  Sanskrit,  a  root  ark  or 
ark,  which  means  to  be  bright;  but,  like  most 
primitive  verbs,  it  is  used  both  in  a  transitive  and 
intransitive  sense,  thus  meaning  both  to  he  bright  and 
to  make  bright.  Only  *  to  make  bright '  meant  more 
in  that  ancient  language  than  it  means  with  us.  To 
make  bright  meant  to  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  celebrate, 
to  glorify,  and  it  is  constantly  used  in  these  difiPerent 
senses  by  the  ancient  poets  of  the  Veda.  Now,  by  a 
very  simple  and  intelligible  process,  the  meaning  of 
this  root  ar  fe  might  be  transferred  to  the  sun,  or  the 
moon,  or  the  stars;  all  of  them  might  be  called  art 
or  riA;  without  any  change  in  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  root.  For  all  we  know,  riX;,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, may  really  have  conveyed  all  these  meanings 
during  the  earliest  period  of  the  Aryan  languages. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  fully  developed  branches  of 
that  family  of  speech,  we  find  that  in  this,  it-s  sim- 
plest form,  rife  has  been  divested  of  all  meanings 
except  one  ;  it  only  means  a  song  of  praise,  a  hymn, 
that  gladdens  the  heart  and  brightens  the  counte- 
nance of  the  gods,  or  that  makes  their  power  efful- 
gent and  manifeifet.*^  The  other  meanings,  however, 
which  rife  might  have  expressed  were  not  entirely 
given  up  ;  they  were  only  rendered  more  definite  by 
new  and  distinct  grammatical  modifications  of  the 
same  root.  Thus,  in  order  to  express  light  or  ray, 
arfei  was  formed,  a  masculine,  and  very  soon  also  a 
neuter,  arfeis.     Neither  of  these  nouns  is  ever  used 

"  Tho  pft'isapft  in  the  Va^asaneyi  Sunhitd,  13,89,  'rii^  tvA 
ruX'u  tY&,'  contains  cithor  an  isolated  remnant  of  the  original  import 
of  tho  root,  prescn'cd  in  a  proverbial  plimsi^  or  it  is  an  etjmologioAl 
play. 
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in  the  sense  of  praise  wliich  clings  to  ril;  they 
have  only  the  sense  of  light  and  splendour. 

Again,  qnite  regnlarly,  a  new  derivatiye  was  formed, 
namely,  ark&A,  a  mascnline.  This  likewise  means 
light,  or  ray  of  light,  bnt  it  has  been  fixed  npon  bm- 
the  proper  name  of  the  light  of  lights,  the  sun. 
Arka/t,  then,  by  a  very  natural  metaj^r,  became 
one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun ;  but  by  another 
metaphor,  which  we  explained  before,  arkd.^  with 
exactly  the  same  accent  and  gender,  was  also  nsed 
in  the  sense  of  hymn  of  praise.  Now  here  we  hare 
a  clear  case  of  radical  metaphor  in  Sanskrit.  It  was 
not  the  nonn  arkdA,  in  the  sense  of  son,  that  was, 
by  a  bold  flight  of  fancy,  transferred  to  become  the 
name  of  a  hymn  of  praise,  nor  vice  versd.  The  same 
root  arZr,  under  exactly  the  same  form,  was  bestowed 
independently  on  two  distinct  conceptions.  If  the 
reason  of  the  independent  bestowal  of  the  same  root 
on  these  two  distinct  ideas,  sun  and  hynm,  was  for- 
gotten, there  was  danger  of  mythology,  and  we  actually 
And  in  India  that  a  myth  sprang  up,  and  that  hymns 
of  praise  were  fabled  to  have  proceeded  firom,  or  to 
have  originally  been  revealed  by,  the  sun. 

Our  root  arA;  offers  us  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  of  metaphor,  but  slightly  differing  from 
that  just  examined.  From  rik  in  the  sense  of 
sliining,  it  was  possible  to  form  a  derivative  rikta, 
in  the  sense  of  lighted  up,  or  bright.  This  form 
does  not  exist  in  Sanskrit,  but  as  kt  in  Sanskrit  is 
liable  to  be  changed  into  ks,^  we  may  recognise  in 

^  Kuhn,  in  the  Zeitsekrift  fur  dU  Wi$Mn9ekt0  i§r  SjpmM  1 165, 
was  the  first  t/)  point  ont  the  identitj  of  Sk.  riksha  and  Chreek  Kfrror 
in  their  mythological  applioatios.    He  prorad  that  kah  in  Sanakxit 


». 
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riksha  the  same  derivatiye  of  rift,  ^iksba^  in 
tlie  sense  of  bright,  has  become  the  name  of  the  bear, 
so  called  either  from  his  bright  eyes  or  from  his 
brilliant  tawny  fur.^  The  same  name  riksha  was 
given  in  Sanskiit  to  the  stars,  the  bright  ones.  It 
is  used  as  a  masculine  and  neuter  in  the  later  Sans- 
krit, as  a  masculine  only  in  the  Veda.  In  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Eig  veda,  i.  24, 10,  we  read  as  foUows  :^ 
^  These  stars  fixed  high  above,  which  are  seen  by 
night,  whither  did  they  go  by  day '? '  The  commen- 
tator, it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  satisfied  here 
with  this  translation  of  riksha  in  the  sense  of  stars 
in  general,  but  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the  V&^a- 
saneyins,  in  order  to  show  that  the  stars  here  called 
rikshas,  are  the  same  constellation  which  in  later 
Sanskrit  is  called  ^the  Seven  iiishis,'  or  ^  the  Seven 
Sages.'  They  are  the  stars  that  never  seem  to  set 
during  the  night,  and  therefore  the  question  whither 
they  went  by  day  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
people  in  the  North  of  India.  Anyhow,  the  tradition 
is  there,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  can  be  ex- 
represented  an  originiil  kt,  in  takehun,  carpenter,  Gr.  riicrwp ;  in  kshi« 
to  dwell,  Ktito]  in  vaksbaH,  haX. pectus i^).  Curtius,  in  his  Grund* 
ziige,  jidded  kshan,  to  kill,  Gr.  icToy;  Aufrocht  (Kuhn'a  Zcitsekrift, 
viii.  71\  k»hi,  to  kill,  kti  in  Kriyyvfu;  Leo  Meyor  (r.  374),  ksh&m, 
cartl),  Gr.  x^<^*'«  I*"  those  may  bo  added  kshi,  to  povsera,  or  ksh&jA 
^Krdoficu;  and  pcrhapd  kshu,  to  sneeze,  irr^Uf  if  it  stands  for  KrCmm 
In  <pOi'iTis,  al»(),  tlio  root  may  bo  kshi ;  kshiyate,  he  perishes. 

-•  Grimm  {D.  W.  e.  v.  Augo  aiul  I3ar)  com})iirt>s  riksha.  Bar,  not 
only  willi  SpKros,  zinfitSt  Lith.  /oi-is  (instoud  of  o!A'is,  vrAt's),  Irish  art 
{\x\>U'i\d  of  arci\  but  also  with  Old  lligh-G«'rmaii  elah,  which  is  not  the 
bear,  but  the  elk,  the  ahed  doscriU-d  by  Cassar,  2J.  G.  vi.  27.  This  alces, 
howovcr,  tho  01<1  High-German  einhf  would  agrco  better  "with  ri«a  or 
ri^ya.  some  kind  of  roebuck,  mcntioULKl  in  the  Veda  (Kv.  viii,  4,  10), 
villi  which  l)r.  AVlUt  (AT.  Z.  vi.  :i:20)  com}Mires  irciut,  tho  primitive foim 
ol  hii\u6  (Quiutii.  i.  0,  20).    ^Vc,  hu'wuver,  p.  37i)|  uoto  10. 
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plained.  Now,  remember,  that  the  constellation  here 
called  the  iZikshas,  in  the  sense  of  the  bright  ones, 
would  be  homonymous  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Bears. 
Kemember  also,  that,  apparently  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  the  same  constellation  is  called  by  Greeks 
and  Eomans  the  Bear,  in  the  singular,  drJitos  and 
nrsa.  There  may  be  some  similarity  bet>veen  that 
constellation  and  a  waggon  or  wain,  but  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  a  bear.**  You  will  now 
l^erceive  the  influence  of  words  on  thought,  or  the 
spontaneous  gro^vth  of  mythology.  The  name  r  i  k  s  h  a 
was  applied  to  the  bear  in  the  sense  of  the  bright 
fuscous  animal,  and  in  that  sense  it  became  most 
popular  in  tlie   later  Sanskrit,  and   in  Greek   and 

-*  Til"  followiiiLr  f;i«'t>*i  would  scorn  to  qualify  this  stAtement.  I  find 
ill  tlic  Jniinm^  of  ihc.  A.'<iaf.  &)€.  of  Bttujal  (1865,  p.  23o),  that  the 
K:ir«  lis  call  the  (irnit  Bear  the  Elo]>hant.  The  pole  star  is  a  mousf" 
crawiintr  into  tlie  fl<|)haiir'8  trunk.  Mr.  Tvlor  sent  me  a  curious  extract 
fnnn  CliarI*'voi.x.  ///.>/.  it  Discr.ni'u.  de  In  Nouvdh -France :  Paris,  1744: 
vm.  vi.  p.  1 18:  *]!>  <loiin«'nt  Ic  noni  d'Ours  aux  quatre  premieres  de  co 
•  jiu'  irnis  a]>pol(»iis  la  irrandc  Ourse ;  Ics  trois,  qui  composcnt  sa  queue  on 
qui  font  It'  train  du  Cliariot  do  Parid,  sont,  scion  eux,  trois  Chasseurs, 
(jui  }Mjursuivont  TOurs  ;  et  la  j>etite  etoile,  qui  accompafrno  celle  du  mi- 
li'U,  e^t  1-i  Cliaudit'iv.  d<  mt  lo  second  est  charu;^.  Lcs  sauvagcs  do  TAciidio 
iionjTnoient  tout  sinijtlemcnt  cette  constellation  ct  la  euivanto  la  prandft 
«'t  la  potite  Oinx' ;  mais  \\o  pournnt-on  pas  jueerque,  quand  ils  parloient 
iiiii^i  ail  !-i«'iir  L(  scar-'Ot,  ils  ne  rcpotoient  que  co  qu'ils  avuieut  uui  dire 
a  ]  Ii;-i^'i:r-  Fr.uirci.- ?  ' 

Tliis  l.i>t  •-n>^t'i<M<m  tnicrht  no  douht  to  he  taken  into  account,  hut  the 
l''.l'o.\iiii;  cxtrai't  tV"tn  Cotton  Mather's  Thr  Liff  and  Ikath  of  the  liev. 
Mr.  .)<jh<:  hhi-t,  ;5nl.  «'l.  I/»inlon.  1094,  p.  S(>,  soems  to  confirm  the  state- 
ri<  :it  :  '  TluMr  divi^i'ii  nf  linn-  is  Ity  shops,  anil  moons,  and  wint«Ts  ;  and, 
Iv  l<Kl:rir.u  ahrnad,  tlirv  have  somewhat  ohserved  the  motions  of  the  stars ; 
{\\  loiii^  Nvliii'h  it  has  Wx-n  surprising  unto  me  to  find,  that  they  have 
;.I\v;i\s  ralUl  (.'harlts  AViiin  hv  the  name  Pauhtnnauaw,  or  the  Bear.* 
J.  i-*ly.  Cranz.  in  h:<-  (iriut'und (IVdrhy,  1765,  p.  294),  says:  'Den  Sternen 
w  ' '« 11  y\r  audi  1>. -^o'lihi-.'  Namen.  Ursa  mnjor  heisst  bei  ihncn  Tukto^  das 
Jl'iin'lii.r ;  <lit-  SielMii-t-Tne  Ktllukhunct^  H.'i.  cinige  Ilunde,  die  eineD 
J'a:-.  n  bciz'n,  un  i  nacli  «leiis< lUn  nchnen  sic  die  Nachtzeiten ' 
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Latin.  TLe  same  name,  in  the  sense  of  the  bright 
ones,  had  been  applied  by  the  Vedic  poets  to  the 
stars  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  that  con- 
stellation which,  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  was 
the  most  prominent.  The  etymological  meaning  of 
riksha,  as  simply  the  bright  stars,  was  forgotten,  the 
popular  meaning  of  riksha,  bear,  was  known  to 
erer^'body.  And  thus  it  happened  that  when  the 
Greeks  had  left  their  central  home  and  settled  in 
Europe,  they  retained  the  name  of  Arktos  for  the 
same  unchanging  stars,  but  not  knowing  why  these 
stars  had  originally  received  that  name,  they  ceased 
to  speak  of  them  as  drktaiy  or  many  bears,  and  spoke 
of  them  as  the  Bear,  the  Great  Bear,  adding  a  bear- 
ward,  the  Arcturris  {ourosy  ward),'^  and  in  time  even 
a  Little  Bear.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Arctic  regions 
rests  on  a  misunderstanding  of  a  name  framed  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  in  Central  Asia ;  and  the  surprise 
with  which  many  a  thoughtful  observer  has  looked  at 
these  seven  bright  stars,  wondering  why  they  were 
ever  called  the  Bear,  is  removed  by  a  reference  to  the 
early  annals  of  human  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hindus  also  forgot  the 
original  meaning  of  riksha.  It  became  a  mere 
name,  apparently  with  two  meanings,  star  and  bear. 
In  India,  however,  the  meaning  of  bear  predomi- 
nated, and  as  riksha  became  more  and  more  the 
established  name  of  the  animal,  it  lost  in  the  same 
degree  its  connection  with  the  stars.  So  when,  in 
later  times,  their  Seven  Sages  had  become  familiar 
to  all  under  the  name  of  the  Seven  i2ishis,  the  seven 

**  Cf.  dvpdpos,  a  door- ward;  Grotb,  daura  vardi;  Movp9t,ovtpnter; 
if>povpd,  watch;  Latin,  vereor. 
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Tiikslias,  being  unattached,  gradually  drifted  to- 
wards the  Seven  £ishis,  and  many  a  fable  sprang 
up  as  to  the  seven  poets  dwelling  in  the  seven  stars. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  a  myth. 

The  only  doubtful  point  in  the  history  of  the  myth 
of  the  Great  Bear  is  the  uncertainty  which  attaches 
to  the  exact  etymological  meaning  of  riksha,  bear. 
We  do  not  see  why  of  all  other  animals  the  bear 
should  have  been  called  the  bright  animal."  It  is 
true  that  the  reason  of  many  a  name  is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  that  we  must  frequently  rest  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  such  a  name  is  derived  from  such  a  root, 
and  therefore  had  originally  such  a  meaning.  The 
bear  was  the  king  of  beasts  with  many  northern  na- 
tions, who  did  not  know  the  lion  ;  and  it  would  be 
(lifHcult  to  say  why  the  ancient  Germans  called  him 
GoJdfusz,  [(olden-footed.  But  even  if  the  derivation  of 
ri  kslia  from  ar  A:  had  to  be  given  up,  the  later  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  the  word  would  still  remain  the 
same.  We  should  have  riksha,  star,  derived  from 
arA*,  to  shine,  mixed  up  with  riksha,  bear,  derived 
IVoiu  some  other  root,  such  as,  for  instance,  ar«  or  ri«, 
<u  hurt ;  but  the  reason  why  certain  stars  were  after- 
wards conceived  as  bears  would  not  be  aflected  by 
this.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  bear  is  little 
known  in  the  Veda.  In  the  two  passages  of  the 
Ki^^voda  where  riksha  occurs,  it  is  explained  by 
8 ay  a /i  a,  in  the  sense  of  hurtful  and  of  fire,  not  in 
t  hat  of  bear.  In  the  later  literature,  however,  riksha, 
bear,  is  of  very  common  occurrence. 

Another  name  of  the  Great  Bear,  or  originally  the 

*•  St»\  hovrorpr,  Wt^lcker's  remarks  on  tho  wolf  in  his  Griechitche 

(u'ff'.rli  hn  ,  p.  61. 
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Seven  Bears,  or  really  tlie  seven  bright  stars,  is  Sep- 
temtriones.  The  two  words  which  form  the  name  are 
occasionally  used  separately;  for  instance,  *  qtuisnostri 
septem  soUii  vocitare  triones.^  *'  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  73- 
75),  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,  tells  us  that 
triones  was  the  name  by  which,  even  at  his  time, 
ploughmen  used  to  call  oxen  when  actually  employed 
for  ploughing  the  earth.*^  If  we  coTild  quite  depend 
on  the  fact  that  oxen  were  ever  called  trionesy  we 
might  accept  the  explanation  of  Varro,  and  should 
have  to  admit  that  at  one  time  the  seven  stars  were 
conceived  as  seven  oxen.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
trio  is  never  used  in  this  sense,  except  by  Varro,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  etymology;  nor  are  the  seven  stars 
ever  again  spoken  of  as  seven  oxen,  but  only  as  *  the 
oxen  and  the  shaft,*  hoves  et  temoy  a  much  more  ap- 
propriate name.  Bootes^  too,  the  ploughman  or  cow- 
driver,  given  to  the  same  star  which  before  we  saw 
called  Arcturusy  or  bear-keeper,  would  only  imply 
that  the  waggon  (hdma^ta)  was  conceived  as  drawn 
by  two  or  three  oxen,  but  not  that  all  the  seven  stars 
were  ever  spoken  of  as  oxen.  Though,  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  very  positively,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  name  trioneSy  which 
certainly  cannot  be  derived  from  terray  may  be  an 
old  name  for  star  in  general.     We  saw  that  the  stars 

«  Arat.  inXJD.  ii.  41,  105. 

■-•  Tnones  enim  boves  appellantur  a  bnbulcis  c^iam  nnnc  maxnme 
(luom  arant  terram  ;  e  quia  ut  dicti  valentes  ghharii  qui  facile  proscin- 
(hint  globas,  sic  omnis  qui  terram  anibant  a  terra  terriones,  unde  tritme$ 
MX  dicerontur  c  dctrito.'  In  another  place  Varro  Bays:  *Po««sunt  triones 
dici  Ht'ptoni  quod  ita  sitae  stellne  ut  tema  trip^ona  faciant.'  See  also 
>'»'Stus,  nnd  Gellius,  ii.  21,  7.  A  curious  coincidence  occurs  in  Chinese, 
where,  ns  Clialmers  states  {Oriyin  of  the  Chinese^  p.  23),  the  septem 
triones  are  reprebented  as  seven  stur»  making  three  triangles. 
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in  Sanskrit  were  called  star-as,  the  strewers  of 
light;  and  the  Latin  stella  is  but  a  contraction  of 
sterula.  The  English  stavy  the  Gennan  Sterriy  come 
from  the  same  source.  But  besides  star^  we  find  in 
Sanskrit  another  name  for  star,  namely,  t&r&,  where 
the  initial  s  of  the  root  is  lost.  Such  a  loss  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent,^®  and  trioy  in  Latin,  might  there- 
fore represent  an  original  atrioy  star.  The  name  strioy 
star,  having  become  obsolete,  like  riksha,  the  Sep^ 
tentriones  remained  a  mere  traditional  name  ;  and  if, 
{IS  Varro  tells  us,  there  was  a  vulgar  name  for  ox  in 
Latin,  namely,  trio,  which  then  would  have  to  be  de- 
rived from  terOy  to  pound,  the  peasants  speaking  of 
the  Sej)tein  trioneSy  the  seven  stars,  would  naturally 
imagine  themselves  speaking  of  seven  oxen. 

But  as  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  seven  stars 
ever  suggested  by  themselves  the  picture  of  seven 
jinimals,  whether  bears  or  cows,  I  equally  question 
whether  the  seven  were  ever  spoken  of  as  temo,  the 
shaft.  Yarro  says  they  were  called  *  boves  et  temOy^ 
'  oxen  and  shaft,'  but  not  that  they  were  called  both 
oxen  and  shaft.  We  can  well  imagine  the  four  stars 
being  taken  for  oxen,  and  the  three  for  the  shaft ;  or 
again,  the  four  stars  being  taken  for  the  cart,  one  star 
for  the  shaft,  and  two  for  the  oxen ;  but  no  one,  I 
think,  could  ever  have  called  the  seven  together  the 
shaft.  But  then  it  might  be  objected  that  temOy  in 
Latin,  means  not  only  shaft,  but  carriage,  and  should 
be  taken  as  an  equivalent  of  ham  ax  a.  This  might 
be,  only  it  has  never  been  shown  that  temo  in  Latin 

•"  See  Kuhn,  Ztlt«chr{ft,  iv.  4  seq.     Torua  is  coDnected  with  sUmcre, 

tonarc  with  Sk.  Stan,  (rrivw. 
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meant  a  carriage.  Varro,'^  no  doubt,  affirms  that  it 
was  so,  but  we  have  no  further  evidence.  For  if 
Juvenal  says  (Sat.  iv.  126),  ^  De  temone  Britanno  ex^ 
ddet  ArviragvSy*  this  really  means  jfrom  the  shaft, 
because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Britons  to  stand 
fighting  on  the  shafts  of  their  chariots.**  And  in  the 
other  passages,^  where  temo  is  supposed  to  mean  car 
in  general,  it  only  means  our  constellation,  which  can 
in  no  wise  prove  that  temo  by  itself  ever  had  the 
meaning  of  car. 

Temo  stands  for  tegmo^  and  is  derived  from  the  root 
taksh,  which  likewise  yields  tignum^  a  beam.  In 
French,  too,  le  iimon  is  never  a  carriage,  but  the 
shaft,  the  German  Deichsely  the  Anglo-Saxon  jhwcZ  or 
^isl,^  words  which  are  themselves,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  Grimm's  law,  derived  from  the  same  root 
(tvaksh,  or  taksh)  as  tem^.  The  English  team,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  connection  with  temo  or  Unumj 
but  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  teon,  to  draw, 
the  German  sieheriy  the  Gothic  tiuhariy  the  Latin  dueo. 
It  means  drawing^  and  a  team  of  horses  means  literally 

'*  L.  L.  yii.  75 :  *  Temo  dictus  a  tenendo,  is  enim  continet  jngum.  £t 
plAustmm  appellatum,  a  parte  totuniy  ut  molta.' 

"  CsBB.  B.  G.  iv.  33,  V.  16. 

"  Stat  IM>.  i.  692 :  '  Sed  jam  temone  rapine  Laognet  hypeitome 
glacialis  port  iter  Ursae.' 

Stat.  Theb.  i.  370 :  '  Hybomo  deprcnsus  navita  ponto^  Cai  neqne  temo 
piger,  Deque  amico  sidere  monstrat  Lima  rias.' 

Cic  N.  D.  ii.  42 :  '  (Vertens  Arati  carmina)  Arctopbylaz,  Tolgo  qui 
dicitur  est^o  Bootes,  Quod  quasi  temone  a(\junctam  pro  se  qoatit  Aivton.' 

Grid,  Met.  x.  447:  'Interque  trionca  Flexerat  oblique  plaiuitntm 
temone  Bootes.' 

Lucan,  lib.  iv.  v.  523 :  '  Flexoqne  Ursae  temone  paverent.' 

Propert.  iii.  6,  35 :  *  Cur  s«ruB  versare  loves  et  pltmstra  Bootes.' 

'*  In  A.S.  fisl  is  used  as  a  name  of  the  constellation  of  CfaarlM's 
Wain ;  like  temo. 
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a  drauglit  of  horses,  a  line  of  horses,  ein  Zfug  Pferde. 
Tlie  verb  teon,  however,  like  the  German  Ziehen^  had 
likewise  th  meaning  of  bringing  up,  or  rearing ;  and 
!is  in  Gennan  Ziehen^  Zuchty  and  ziichteny  so  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  team  was  used  in  the  sense  of  issue,  progeny; 
feamian  (in  English,  for  distinctness  sake,  spelt  to 
teem)  took  the  sense  of  producing,  propagating,  and 
lastly  of  abounding. 

According  to  the  very  nature  of  language,  mytho- 
logical misunderstandings  such  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  stories  of  the  Great  Bear  must  be 
more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modem  dialects. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  mythological  accidents  will 
happen  even  in  modern  French  and  English.  To 
speak  of  the  seven  bright  stars,  the  Bikshas,  as  the 
Bear,  is  no  more  than  if  in  speaking  of  a  walnut  we 
were  to  imagine  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
valL  Walnut  is  the  A.S.  wealh-hnuty  in  German 
Wiilsche  Nuss.  Wahch  in  German  means  originally 
foreigner,  barbarian,  and  was  especially  applied  by 
the  Germans  to  the  Italians.  Hence  Italy  is  to  the 
present  day  called  Wehchland  in  German.  Tlie 
Saxon  invaders  g'ave  the  same  name  to  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  are  called  ivealh 
in  Anglo-Saxon  (plur.  wealas).  Hence  the  walnut 
meant  originally  the  foreign  nut.  In  Lithuanian  the 
walnut  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  Italian  nut,'  in 
Russian  by  that  of  '  Greek  nut.'  '*  What  English- 
man, in    speaking  of  tvahiuty  thinks  that  it  means 

''  Pott.  E.  F.  ii.  127:  'Itoliskns  ressutys ;  GreczkoT  orjech/  Tho 
OiTmnn  Lamhcrtsnu.^^i  is  nux  Lomhardica.  Instead  of  walnut  we  find 
vrlshnut,PhiU'8.  TVan^ar^xviii.p.  819,  imdiwalshnut  in  Qemidet  8 HerOai. 
In  tlie  Index  to  the  Herbal  walnut  is  spelt  with  two  Ts,  and  dasst-d  with 
wjillliower. 
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foreign  or  Itiilian  nut'?  But  for  tlie  accident  that 
walnuts  are  no'  wall  fruit,  I  have  little  doubt  that  by 
this  time  schoolmasters  would  have  insisted  on  spelling 
the  word  witli  two  Ts,  and  that  many  a  gardener  would 
have  planted  his  walnut  trees  against  the  walL 

There  is  a  soup  called  Palestine  soup.  It  is  made, 
I  believe,  of  artichokes  csMed  Jerusalem  artichokes^  but 
the  Jerusalem  articlioke  is  so  called  from  a  mere  mis- 
understanding. The  artichoke,  being  a  kind  of  sun- 
flower, was  called  in  Italian  girasohy  from  the  Latin 
gyrvsy  circle,  and  soly  sun.  Hence  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes and  Palestine  soups !  ^^ 

One  other  instance  may  here  suffice,  because  we 
shall  have  to  return  to  this  subject  of  modem  mytho- 
logy. One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Dauphiny  in 
France  is  la  Tour  sans  venviy^'^  the  Tower  without 
poison,  near  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  poisonous 
animals  die  as  soon  as  they  approach  it.  Though  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  invariably  failed, 
yet  the  common  people  believe  in  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  locality  as  much  as  ever.  They  appeal 
to  the  name  of  la  Tour  saiis  vetiiriy  and  all  that  the 
more  enlightened  among  them  can  be  made  to  concede 
is  that  the  tower  may  have  lost  its  miraculous  charac- 
ter in  the  present  age,  but  that  it  certainly  possessed 
it  in  former  days.  The  real  name,  however,  of  the 
tower  and  of  the  chapel  near  it  is  San  Vierena  or  Saint 
Vrain,    This  became  san  venenoy  and  at  last  safis  venin. 

But  we  must  return  to  ancient  mythology.     There 

*'  Similar  instaDces  iu  Grimm,  Deutsche  Gr.  ii.  548 ;  iii.  568.  Fonte- 
mann,  •  Ueber  Deutsche  Volksetymolojfie  *  (Kuhn's  Zeii^kr\ft^  i.  p.  1). 
Koch,  Histor.  Graminatik  der  Engluchen  Sprache,  vol.  iiL  p.  IGl.  Lec- 
tures, see  infra,  p.  676. 

''  Jirusscs,  Furmatiofi  inccanique  des  Lattgues,  ii.  13S. 
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is  a  root  in  Sanskrit,  GH  AB,  whicli,  like  ark,  means 
to  be  bright  and  to  make  bright.^®     It  was  originally 
used  of  the  glittering   of  fat   and  ointment.     This 
earliest  sense  is  preserved  in  passages  of  the  Veda, 
where  the  priest  is  said  to  brighten  up  the  fire  by 
sprinklmg  butter  on  it.     It  never  means  sprinkling 
in  general,  but  always  sprinkling  with  a  bright  fatty 
substance    {beglitzem),^^     Prom  this   root   we   have 
ghrita,  the  modern  ghee,  melted  butter,  and  in 
general  anything  fat  (Schmahs),  the  fatness  of  the 
land  and  of  the  clouds.     Pat,  however,  means  also 
bright,  and  hence  the  Dawn  is  called  ghritdpratikd^, 
bright- faced.     Again,  the  fire  claims  the  same  name, 
as  well  as  ghritanirwi^,  with  garments   dripping 
with  fat,  or  with  brilliant  garments.     The  horses  of 
Agni   or   fire,   too,   are    called    ghritaprish^^a^, 
literally    whose   backs   are  covered   with   fat;    but, 
according  to  the  commentator,  well  fed  and  shining. 
The    same   horses   are   called    vitaprish^Aa,   with 
beautiful  backs,  and  ghritasna^,   bathed    in   fat, 
glittering,  bedewed.     Other  derivatives  of  this  root 
ghar  are  ghrina,*®  heat  of  the  sun;  in  later  Sans- 
krit ghri/ia,  warmth  of  the  heart  or  pity,  but  like- 
wise heat  or  contempt;  ghrini,**  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun  ;  gharmii,  heat  in  general,  also  anything 

"  Cf.  Kuhn's  Z^itAchrift,  I  154,  666;  iii.  346  (Schweizer),  it.  354 
(Piotot). 

^''  Kv.  ii.  10,  4:  •(/I'^harmy  apni;7t  havishA  ghritina/  *I 
auoiut  or  brighten  up  tlio  Hre  with  oblations  of  fat.' 

*"  (rhri  nil  means  hriit  or  Humraer.  Kv.  x.  37, 10:  '  ^Sam  hemi  ^am 
jrhriwena,'  '  Bo  thou  propitious  to  us  with  winter  and  summer.' 

*'  Ghrini  moans  heat,  sunshine.  Kv.  vi.  16,  38:  'upa  kkhky&m. 
iva  ^hrinor  aganma  «arma  te  v  ay  am,' 'As  from  heat  into  i^ade 
wt»  w'iQt  to  thee  for  r.-fuge.* 

In  Greek  xAta^vw  means  I  warm  ;  x^**!  I  become  wnrm,  I  melt,  I  am 
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tliat  is  hot,  the  sun,  the  fire,  warm  milk,  aad  even 
the  kettle.  It  is  identical  with  Greek  thermdsy  and 
liTitin  formttSy  warm. 

Instead  of  ghar  we  also  find  the  root  har,  a  slight 
modification  of  the  former,  and  having  the  same  mean- 
ing. This  root  has  given  rise  to  several  derivutiTes. 
Two  yery  well-known  derivatives  are  hari  andharit, 
both  meaning  originally  bright,  resplendent.  Now 
let  us  remember  that  though  occasionally  both  the 
Sun  and  the  Dawn  are  conceived  by  the  Vedic  poets 
as  themselves  horses,**'  that  is  to  say,  as  racers,  it 
became  a  more  familiar  conception  of  theirs  to  speak 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn  as  drawn  by  horses.  Tliese 
horses  are  very  naturally  called  hAri,  or  har  it, 
bright  and  brilliant ;  and  many  similar  names,  such 
as  aru7?d,  arusha,  rohit,  &c.,*^  are  applied  to  them, 
all  expressive  of  brightness  of  colour  in  its  various 
shades.  After  a  time  these  adjectives  became  sub- 
stantives. Just  as  harind,  from  meaning  bright 
brown,  came  to  mean  the  antelope,  as  we  speak  of  a 
bay  instead  of  a  bay  horse,  the  Vedic  poets  spoke  of 
the  Harits  as  the  horses  of  the  Sun  and  the  Dawn, 
of  the  two  Haris  as  the  horses  of  Indra,  of  the 
Bohits  as  the  horses  of  Agni  or  fire.  After  a  time 
the  etymological  meaning  of  these  words  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  hari  and  har  it  became  traditional 
names  for  the  horses  which  either  represented  the 
Dawn  and  the  Sun,  or  were  supposed  to  be  yoked  to 

8oft  or  (lolioat*  ;  x^'^f^^  means  warm,  lukewarm.  In  Anglo-Suzon  vre 
\mxe  fflt-mo,  gleam. 

"  M.  M.'b  Ess  11/  on  Comparative  Mythology ^  p.  82;  Chip9,u,  184. 
Bohtlingk-Eoth,  Worterhuch,  s.  v.  'aSra.' 

*"  Cf.  M.  M.'s  Easay  on  Comparative  Mythotogy,  pp.  61-83.  C!ft^,ii. 
133-136. 
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their  chariots.  When  the  Vedic  poet  says,  *The 
Sun  has  yoked  the  Harits  for  his  course,'  what  did 
tliat  language  originally  mean  ?  It  meant  no  more 
than  what  was  manifest  to  every  eye,  namely,  that 
the  bright  rays  of  light  which  are  seen  at  dawn 
before  sunrise,  gathered  in  the  east,  rearing  up  to  the 
sky,  and  bounding  forth  in  all  directions  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  draw  forth  the  light  of  the 
sun,  as  horses  draw  the  ear  of  a  warrior.  But  who 
can  keep  the  reins  of  language  ?  The  bright  ones, 
the  Harits,  run  away  like  horses,  and  very  soon  they 
who  were  originally  themselves  the  dawn,  or  the  rays 
of  the  Dawn,  are  recalled  to  be  yoked  as  horses  to 
the  car  of  the  Da\vii.  Thus  we  read  (Rigveda,  vii. 
To,  (5),  '  The  bright  brilliant  horses  are  seen  bringing 
to  us  the  shining  Dawn.' 

I  f  it  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  rays  of  light 
should  be  spoken  of  as  horses,  the  most  natural  answer 
would  be  that  it  was  a  poetical  expression  such  as  any 
cue  might  use.  But  if  we  watch  the  growth  of  Ian- 
<:,Mui';e  and  poetry,  we  find  that  many  of  the  later 
j)oetical  expressions  rest  on  the  same  metaphorical 
principle  which  we  considered  before  as  so  important 
an  agent  in  the  original  formation  of  nouns,  and  that 
they  were  suggested  to  later  poets  by  earlier  poets, 
i.e.  by  the  frauiers  of  the  very  language  which  they 
s})oke.  Thus  in  our  case  we  can  see  that  the  same 
Tiaiiie  which  was  given  to  the  flames  of  fire,  namely, 
vahni,  was  likewise  used  as  a  name  for  horse,  vahni 
being  derived  from  a  root  vah,  to  carry  along.  There 
are  several  other  names  which  rays  of  light  and  horses 
si  I  are  in  common,  so  that  the  idea  of  horse  would 
naturally   ring  through  the   mind  whenever  these 
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names  for  rays  of  light  were  touched.  And  here  we 
are  once  again  in  the  midst  of  mythology;  for  all 
the  fables  of  Helios,  the  Sun,  and  his  horses,  flow 
irresistibly  from  this  source. 

But  more  than  this.  Bemember  that  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  horses  of  the  Sun  was  Harit ; 
remember  also  that  originally  these  horses  of  the  Sun 
were  intended  for  the  rays  of  the  Dawn,  or,  if  you 
like,  for  the  Dawn  itself.  In  some  passages  the 
Dawn  is  simply  called  a«va,  the  mare,  originally  the 
racing  light.  Even  in  the  Veda,  however,  the 
Harits  are  not  always  represented  as  mere  horses, 
but  assume  occasionally,  like  the  Dawn,  a  more 
human  aspect.  Thus  (vii.  66,  15)  they  are  called  the 
Seven  Sisters,  and  in  another  passage  (ix.  86,  87) 
they  are  represented  with  beautifdl  wings.  Let  us 
now  see  whether  we  can  find  any  trace  of  these 
Harits  or  bright  ones  in  Greek  mythology,  which, 
like  Sanskrit,  is  but  another  dialect  of  the  common 
Aryan  mythology.  If  their  name  exists  at  all  in 
Greek,  it  could  only  be  imder  the  form  of  Charisy 
Cliarites.  The  name,  as  you  know,  exists,  but  what 
is  its  meaning  P  It  never  means  a  horse.  The  name 
never  passed  through  that  phase  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greek  poets  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Indian  bards.  It  retained  its  etymological  meaning 
of  lustrous  brightness,  and  became,  as  such,  the  name 
of  the  brightest  brightness  of  the  sky,  of  the  dawn. 
In  Homer,  Charis  is  still  used  as  one  of  the  many 
names  of  AphroditCy  and,  like  Aphrodite,  she  is  called 
the  wife   of  HepJuestos.^*    Aphroditey   the   sea-bom, 

*«  //.  xriii.  382: 

T>7y  5i  fSc  irpofioXowra  Xipis  \iirapOKp^i9€funs 
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was  originally  the  dawn,  the  most  lovely  of  all  the 
sights  of  nature,  and  hence  very  naturally  raised  in 
the  Greek  mind  to  the  rank  of  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love.  As  the  Dawn  is  called  in  the  Veda  Duhitft 
Diva?i,  the  daughter  of  Dyaus,  Cliaris,  the  Dawn, 
is  to  the  Greeks  the  daughter  of  Zens.  One  of  the 
names  of  Aphrodite,  Argynnw^  which  the  Greeks 
derived  from  a  name  of  a  sacred  place  near  the 
Cophissiis^  where  Argymiis,  the  beloved  of  AgamtemnoTiy 
had  died,  has  been  identified**  mth  the  Sanskrit 
jir^unl,  the  bright,  the  name  of  the  Dawn.  In  pro- 
<j:ross  of  time  the  diflferent  names  of  the  Dawn  ceased 
to  be  understood,  and  Eop,  Ushas,  as  the  most  in- 
tellif::ible  of  them,  became  in  Greece  the  chief  repre- 
sontiitive  of  the  deity  of  the  morning,  dniwn,  as  in 
the  Veda,  by  her  bright  horses.  Aphroditey  the  sea- 
born, also  called  EiiaUa*^  and  Pontia,  became  the 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
<:raded  by  an  admixture  of  Syrian  mythology.  Charisy 
on  the  contrary,  was  merged  in  the  ChariteSy*^  who 
instead  of  being,  as  in  India,  the  horses  of  the  Dawn, 
were  changed  by  an  equally  natural  process  into  the 

In  the  Od^ssei/,  the  wife  of  Hcphaestos  is  Aphrodite ;  and  Naselshach, 
n<u  perceiving  the  synonymous  character  of  the  two  nameF,  actually  ae- 
(•ril»"(l  the  passage  in  (>t/.  viii.  to  another  jK)et,  because  the  system  of 
nanus  in  Homer,  he  says,  is  too  firmly  established  to  allow  of  such 
variation.  He  likewise  ronsidere  the  marriage  of  Hephsestos  as  purely 
all«%^:>rical.     {Ilomerische  I'heoloijie,  p.  114.) 

'^  Sonne,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  x.  350.  Rigveda,  i.49,  3.  Ar^una, 
a  name  of  Indra,  mentioned  in  the  BrAhmanas,  Ac. 

*"  Cf.  ApyA  yosh  A,  Rigveda,  X.  10,  4;  4pyA  y  6s  haw  A,  11,  2. 

*^  Kulin,  Z,t:iti>rhrift,  i.  618,  x.  125.  The  same  change  of  one  deity 
!:.!')  many  took  pbice  in  the  caso  of  the  Moira^  or  fate.  The  passages 
in  Homer  where  more  than  one  Moira  are  mentioned,  are  considered  as 
not  j^enuine  {Oil.  vii.  197,  //.  xxiv.  49);  but  Hesiotl  and  the  later  poets 
arc  familiar  Mith  the  plurality  of  the  Moiras.  Se^  Nagelsbach,  yach' 
hcmcrifche  lluologie,  p.  150.     Welcker,    Gruehuic/*e  Giiitcrlehre^  p.  63. 
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attendants  of  the  bright  gods,  and  particularly  of 
Zeus'*®  and  Aphrodite,  whom  '  they  wash  at  Paphos 
and  anoint  with  oil,'*^  as  if  in  remembrance  of  their 
descent  from  the  root  ghar,  which,  as  we  saw,  meant 
to  anoint,  to  render  brilliant  by  oil.**® 

It  has  been  considered  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
history  of  the  word  Charts^  as  here  given,  that  in 
Greek  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  Charis  from 
other  words  of  a  more  general  meaning.  *What 
shall  we  do,'  says  Curtius,*^  *  with  clidnsy  chardy  cJiatrdy 
charizomai,  charieis?^  Why,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
if  such  words  did  not  exist,  if  the  root  ghar  had  be- 
come withered  as  soon  as  it  had  produced  this  one 
name  of  Cluiris.  These  words  which  Curtius  enume- 
rates are  nothing  but  collateral  offshoots  of  the  same 
root  which  produced  the  Harits  in  India  and  Charis 
in  Greece.  In  Sanskrit,  too,  we  cannot  separate 
haryati,  from  harit,  yet  the  one  means  to  like, 
like  cJiairein,  in  Greek,  the  other  means  the  horses  of 
the  Dawn,  like  Charis^  the  Dawn.  One  of  the  deriva- 
tives of  the  root  har  was  earned  off  by  the  stream  of 
mythology,  the  others  remained  on  their  native  soil. 
Thus  the  root  dyu  or  div  gives  rise  among  others  to 
the  name  of  Zeus,  in  Sanskrit  Dyaus;  but  this  is  no 

*^  Phidias  represented  the  gods  in  the  Olympic  temple  in  the  following 
order :  iyafiffiriKus  4irl  Sipfia  "HXios  Ktd  Ztis  ti  4<m  icol  *Hpa,  vapit  M 
ai/rhv  Xdpis'  ravrns  Si  'Epn^s  lx^^^>  '''^^  'EpfAOv  9h  'lEffrla'  furii  8^  rV 
'Ea-Tiav''Ep<es  iar\v  4k  daXdcnnis ' hjippo^irnv  atnovffcuf  ^oScx^/ytci'Of  *  r^  M 
^A<ppoblrriv  (rrt^avot  TliiBd).  *Eirtlpy<urrai  H^  irotl 'Av^AAw  crbr  *Afr^fu8i, 
'A&rjva  T€  Kci2  'HpaKKijSy  koX  Ij^ij  rod  fidBpov  irp^s  r^  Wpori  * hfA/pirpir^  ica2 
nuo-ctSwv,  ScX^Ki}  T€  Xinrov  ifiol  HoKtiv  iXavyovffo^ 

"  Od.  vii.  364. 

*•  In  German  mythology  the  legends  of  Gerda,  the  belored  of  Frt^^ 
also  some  of  the  Hilda  stories,  seem  to  flow  from  the  same  sooree. 

»>  Curtius,  G.  E.  i.  97. 
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reason  wlij  the  same  word  should  not  be  used  in  the 
original  sense  of  heaven,  and  produce  other  nouns 
expressive  of  light,  day,  and  similar  notions.  The 
very  word  which  in  most  Slavonic  languages  appears 
in  the  sense  of  brightness,  has  in  lUyrian,  under  the 
form  of  zora,  become  the  name  of  the  Dawn.**  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  Charts  in  Greek  meant  first  grace, 
beauty,  and  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abstract 
deity?  It  would  be  difiicult  to  find  another  such 
deity  in  Homer,  originally  a  mere  abstract  concep- 
tion,** and  yet  made  of  such  flesh  and  bone  as  Churisy 
the  wife  of  IL:pluiisto».  Or  shall  we  suppose  that 
Charis  was  firat,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  wife 
of  Hephaestos,  and  tluit  \u:r  nairn-afUirwards  dwindled 
down  to  mean  S)>lrn<lonr  *  oi  fliunn  in  geneml ;  ho 
that  anoth**r  t^^odd»--i.i,  Ai.\s*'tif,  r-ould  Ix;  naid  Uj 
shower  rharis  <»r  rii.jiiiM  «j|y//.  :i  umti?  To  thin,  t/x», 
I  doubt  wh«tli»r  any  fM/;jJi*-i  'roiild  \h'.  found  in 
lloin^r.  Hv»r-.  tlilnc',  on  tjie  'ontraiy,  \a  rh-ar  and 
iiatural,  if  «••  j.'I :.!.•-  t.h.ii  f;oi/i  thif  n;<it,  pjhar  <jrhar, 
X*.t  be  fat-,  ti;  ':,*-  /I'tUfi'ii,'/,  A.-j-.!  derived,  btfHJde.s  harit, 
the  brJL'h*  }j'..-'  ''i  Me-  rinii  in  HanHkrit,  and  (,'haris, 
the  bri./}/  f>"i  '  n  »n  ^/leire**,  i-hnriM  ineanint;  briglit- 
nfrr^ri  ar.i  t-'f''  ■  M^'-n  ifUuitn't%H  and  pleaHantness  iu 
iSt^nf-r :'.,  :'••>:  \.\,-/  \.tt  u.  ifji'laphor  ho  <M)innion  in 
a!:'i  •..■  .  :  ./  i^v  It  in;iy  wi-in  Htrangi*  to  us  that 
\\.,,.  ,  Knf.^  ';.  >«  ,/.'l^is' rit/abl';  (^nuMf  of  (Jnu'k  iH>etry 
;i.   ;  •;.'.  .!•)  "w/i*-  f/oiii  a  nKit  immiiing  to  be  fat, 

!-,   ■,     /.  V« ».  itpttf^m^  Uttty  nntani  fat  and  oily 

1 .  •  r  -•  .  .    i « . '    1 ' » v  <•  I  y .     A  *   fat  and  greasy  infants 


'/i  /.»■'« 


I  /,  •, ,    tV/r.i.. .  K  nUh\  XeitMckr{ft,  x.  354. 
/.  .  ...    //.  //.AA/,/w»y  ^^f  f^0Udr§,  Ji.  17. 
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^ow  into  *  airy,  fairy  Lilians/  so  do  words  and  ideas. 
The  Psalmist  (cxxxiii.  2)  does  not  slirink  from  even 
bolder  metaphors.  *  Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  {charien)  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity  !  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the 
head  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard  :  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments.' 
After  the  Greek  charts  had  grown,  and  assumed  the 
sense  of  charm,  such  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  most 
highly-cidtivated  of  races,  no  doubt  it  reacted  on  the 
mjrthological  Cliaris  and  ChariteSy  and  made  them  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  the  Greeks  had  learnt  to  call 
lovely  and  graceful,  so  that  in  the  end  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  say  whether  chdris  is  meant  as  an  appel- 
lative or  as  a  mythological  proper  name.  Yet  though 
thus  converging  in  the  later  Greek,  the  starting- 
points  of  the  two  words  were  clearly  distinct — as 
distinct  at  least  as  those  of  ark  a,  sun,  and  arka, 
hymn  of  praise,  which  we  examined  before,  or  as 
Dyaus,  Zeus,  a  masculine,  and  dyaus,  a  feminine, 
meaning  heaven  and  day.  Which  of  the  two  is 
older,  the  appellative  or  the  proper  name,  Charis,  the 
bright  dawn,  or  chdrisy  loveliness,  is  a  question  which 
it  is  impossible  to  answer,  though  Curtius  declares 
in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  appellative.  This  is 
by  no  means  so  certain  as  he  imagines.  I  fully  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  that  no  etymology  of  any 
proper  name  can  be  satisfactory  which  fails  to  explain 
the  appellative  nouns  with  which  it  is  connected;  but 
the  etymology  of  Charis  does  not  fail  there.  On  the 
contrary,  it  lays  bare  the  deepest  roots  from  which 
all  its  cognate  offshoots  can  be  fully  traced  both  in 
form  and  meaning,  and  it  can  defy  the  cloneBt  criti- 
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cism,  both  of  the  student  of  comparative  philology 
and  of  the  lover  of  ancient  mythology.** 

In  tlie  cases  which  we  have  hitherto  examined,  a 
mythological  misunderstanding  arose  from  the  fact 
that  one  and  the  same  root  was  made  to  yield  the 
names  of  diflferent  conceptions  ;  that  after  a  time  the 
two  names  were  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
which  led  to  the  transference  of  the  meaning  of  one 
to  the  other.  There  was  one  point  of  similarity 
between  the  bright  bear  and  the  bright  stars  to  justify 
the  ancient  framers  of  language  in  deriving  from  the 
same  root  the  names  of  both.  But  when  the  similarity 
in  quality  was  mistaken  for  identity  in  substance, 
inytholofif V  became  inevitable.  The  fact  of  the  seven 
bri^'ht  sturs  being  called  ArJctos^  and  being  supposed 
to  UK 'an  the  bear,  I  call  mythology;  and  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  this  myth  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  religious  ideas,  or  with  the  so-called  gods  of  an- 
tiquity. The  legend  of  Kallisto,  the  beloved  of  Ze\is^ 
and  the  mother  of  Arkas,  has  notliing  to  do  with 
the  original  naming  of  the  stars.  On  the  contrary, 
Kallisto  was  supposed  to  have  been  changed  into  the 
A  rktos,  or  the  Great  Bear,  because  sIip  was  the  mother 
of  Arkas,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Arcadian  or  bear 
race ;  find  hor  name,  or  that  of  her  son,  reminded  the 
(i rooks  of  tlieir  long-estabHshod  name  of  the  North- 
ern constellation.  Here,  then,  we  have  mythology' 
apart  from  religion;  we  have  a  mythological  misun- 
derstanding very  like  in  character  to  those  which  we 
alluded  to  in  *  Palestine  soup '  aud  La  Tour  sans  renin. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  class  of  metaphorical 
expressions.  The  first  class  comprehended  those  cases 

^  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture,  p.  418. 
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which  owed  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  two  substan- 
tially distinct  conceptions  received  their  name  from 
the  same  root,  diflferently  applied.  The  metaphor 
had  taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  formation  of 
the  words  ;  the  root  itself  and  its  meaning  had  been 
modified  in  being  adapted  to  the  different  concep- 
tions that  waited  to  be  named.  This  is  radical 
metaphor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  such  a  word 
as  star  and  apply  it  to  a  flower;  if  we  take  the  word 
ship  and  apply  it  to  a  cloudy  or  wing  and  apply  it  to 
a  sail;  if  we  call  the  sun  horssy  or  the  moon  cow ;  or 
with  verbs,  if  we  take  such  a  verb  as  to  die  and  apply 
it  to  the  setting  sun,  or  if  we  read, 

The  moonlight  clasps  the  earth, 
And  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  sea,^ 

we  have  throughout  poetical  metaphors.  These,  too, 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of  early 
language  and  early  thought.  It  was,  for  instance,  a 
very  Utatural  idea  for  people  who  watched  the  golden 
beams  of  the  sun  playing  as  it  were  with  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  to  speak  of  these  outstretched  rays  as 
hands  or  arms.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  Veda/^ 
Savitar,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  is  called 
goldeii-handed.  Who  would  have  thought  that  sach 
a  simple  metaphor  could  ever  have  caused  any  my- 
thological misimderstanding  ?  Nevertheless,  we  find 
that  the  commentators  of  the  Veda  see  in  the  name 
ijoldeixr-handedy  as  applied  to  the  Sun,  not  the  golden 

^'  Cox,  Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,  p.  66.  Mythology  of  Grmos 
antl  I  fa!  I/,  by  Keightley,  p.  9. 

"  i.  22,  6:  'hirafiyap&nim  iitaye  Savitiram  upa  hvaye.' 

i.  35  9:  'hiranyap&niA  SavitA  viArarshaniA  ubhe  dyivA- 
prithivi  antar  iyate.' 

i.  35»10:  'hira^/vahasta.' 
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splendour  of  his  rays,  but  the  gol^  which  he  carries 
iu  his  hands,  and  which  he  is  ready  to  shower  on  his 
pious  worshippers.  A  kind  of  moral  is  drawn  from 
the  old  natural  epithet,  and  people  are  encouraged  to 
worship  the  sun  because  he  has  gold  in  his  hands  to 
bestow  on  his  priests.  We  have  a  proverb  in  Grerman, 
'  Morgrn^ifunds  hat  Oold  im  Mundey*  *  Morning-hour 
has  gold  in  her  mouth,'  which  is  intended  to  inculcate 
the  same  lesson  as, 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  risei 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  wise. 

But  the  origin  of  the  German  proverb  is  mythological. 
It  was  the  conception  of  the  dawn  as  the  golden  light, 
some  similarity  like  that  between  aurum  and  aurora, 
whicli  su^^p^osted  the  proverbial  or  mythological  ex- 
pression of  the  '  pfolden-mouthed  Dawn  ' — for  many 
l)ro verbs  are  chips  of  mythology.  But  to  return  to 
the  golden-handed  Sun.  He  was  not  only  turned 
into  a  lesson,  but  he  also  grew  into  a  respectable 
myth.  Whether  people  foiled  to  see  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  golden-handed  Sun,  or  whether  they 
would  not  see  it,  certain  it  is  that  the  early  theolo- 
gical treatises  of  the  Brahmans  *•  tell  of  the  Sun  as 
having  cut  his  hand  at  a  sacrifice,  and  the  priests 
having  replaced  it  by  an  artificial  hand  made  of  gold. 
Nay,  in  later  times,  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of 
S  a  V  i  t  a  r ,  becomes  himself  a  priest,  and  a  legend  is 
told  how  at  a  sacrifice  he  cut  off  his  hand,  and  how 
tlie  otlier  priests  made  a  golden  hand  for  him. 

All  these  myths  and  legends  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined  are^ clear  enough ;  they  are  like  fossils  of  the 
most  recent  period,  and  their  similarity  with  living 

*"  Kaushitaki-br&hmana,  ^c.  and  SAyana. 
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species  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  if  we  dig  some- 
what deeper,  the  similarity  is  less  palpable,  though 
it  may  be  traced  by  careful  research.  If  the  German 
god  Tyvy  whom  Grimm  identifies  with  the  Sanskrit 
sun-god,*^  is  spoken  of  as  one-handed,  it  is  because  the 
name  of  the  golden-handed  Sun  had  led  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Sun  with  one  artificial  hand,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  strict  logical  conclusion,  to  a  sun  with  but 
one  hand.  Each  nation  invented  its  own  story  how 
Savitar  or  Tyr  came  to  lose  their  hands ;  and  while 
the  priests  of  India  imagined  that  Savitar  hurt  his 
hand  at  a  sacrifice,  the  sportsmen  of  the  North  told 
how  Tyr  placed  his  hand,  as  a  pledge,  into  the  mouth 
of  the  wolf,  and  how  the  wolf  bit  it  off.  Grimm 
compares  the  legend  of  Tyr  placing  his  hand,  as  a 
pledge,  into  the  mouth  of  the  wolf,  and  thus  losing 
it,  with  an  Indian  legend  of  Surya  or  Savitar,  the 
Sun,  laying  hold  of  a  sacrificial  animal  and  losing  his 
hand  by  its  bite.  This  explanation  is  possible,  but 
it  wants  confirmation,  particularly  as  the  one-handed 
German  god  Tyr  has  been  accounted  for  in  some  other 
way.  Tyr  is  the  god  of  victory,  as  Wackemagel  points 
out,  and  as  victory  can  only  be  on  one  side,  the  god  of 
victory  might  well  have  been  thought  of  and  spoken 
of  as  himself  one-handed.^ 

It  was  a  simple  case  of  poetical  metaphor  if  the 
Greeks  spoke  of  the  stars  as  the  eyes  of  the  night. 
But  when  they  speak  of  Argos  the  all-seeing  {Pandptis)^ 
and  teU  of  his  body  being  covered  with  eyes,  we  have 
a  clear  case  of  mythology. 

It  is  likewise  perfectly  intelligible  when  the  poets 
of  the  Veda  speak  of  the  Maruts  or  storms  as 
singers.    This  is  no  more  than  when  poets  speak  of 

w  Jkutwhe  M^tholoffie,  xlvii.  p.  187.        ••  SckweUMtr  Mumtm,  i.  107. 
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tlio  music  of  the  winds ;  and  in  German  such  an  ex- 
pression as  'The  wind  sings'  (der Wind  singt)  means 
no  more  tlian  the  wind  blows.  But  when  the  Maruts 
jire  called  not  only  singers,  but  musicians — nay,  wise 
poets  in  the  Veda^' — then  again  language  has  ex- 
ceeded its  proper  limits,  and  has  landed  us  in  the 
rosihn  of  fables. 

Although  the  distinction  between  radical  and 
pni  ileal  metaphor  is  very  essential,  and  helps  us  more 
than  anything  else  toward  a  clear  perception  of  the 
origin  of  fables,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  this  distinction. 
If  modem  poets  call  the  clouds  mountains,  this  is 
clriirly  poetical  metaphor ;  for  mountain,  by  itself, 
m'ver  means  cloud.  But  when  we  see  that  in  the 
Veda  the  clouds  are  constantly  called  parvata,  and 
Unit  parvata  means,  etymologically,  knotty  or 
vu;^'L,^''d,  it  is  diflicult  to  say  positively  whether  in 
India  the  clouds  were  called  mountains  by  a  simple 
j)0('ti*al  metaphor,  or  whether  both  the  clouds  and 
tlie  uKanitains  were  from  the  beginning  conceived  as 
full  of  ruggedness  and  undulation,  and  thence  called 
p ar  V  a  t  a.^-  The  result,  however,  is  the  same,  namely, 
iiivtholo<rv:  for  if  in  the  Veda  it  is  said  that  the 
Maruts  or  stonns  riiako  the  mountains  to  tremble 
'i.  •>!),  5),  or  pass  through  the  mountains  (i.  110,  20), 
this,  though  meaning  originally  that  the  storms  made 
the  clouds  shake,  or  passed  through  the  clouds,  came 
to  mean,  in  the  eyes  of  later  commentators,  that  the 
Maruts  actually  shook  the  mountains  or  rent  them 
asunder. 


'   Kipveda.  i.  19,  4;  38.  1.5;  62.  15.     Kuhn.  Zrihchrift,  i.  521. 
'  Si'«'  Kigveda-SanhitA,  trannlutfd  l>y  M.  M.,  vol.  i.  p.  43, 

II.  £  E 
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APPENDIX  TO  LECTURE  VIIL 

Dr.  Sonne,  in  several  learned  articles  published  in  '  Kuhn^s 
Zeitschrift'  (x.  96,  161,  321,  401),  lias  subjected  my  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  identity  of  bar  it  and  char  is  to  the  most  search- 
ing criticism.  On  most  points  I  fully  agree  with  him,  as  he 
will  see  from  the  more  complete  statement  of  my  views  given 
in  this  Lecture ;  and  I  feel  most  grateful  to  him  for  much 
additional  light  which  his  exhaustive  treatise  has  thrown  on 
the  subject.  We  differ  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
root  ghar,  which  Dr.  Sonne  takes  to  be  effuidon  or  sheddinp: 
of  light,  while  I  ascribe  to  it  the  meaning  of  glittering  and 
fatness;  yet  wc  meet  again  in  the  explanation  of  such  words 
as  ghrink,  pity;  haras,  wi-ath ;  hrini,  wrath;  hrinite, 
he  is  angry.  These  meanings  Dr.  Sonne  explains  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  Russian  kraska,  colour ;  kuisnoij  red,  beauti- 
ful ;  krasa,  beauty ;  krasnjeiiy  to  blush ;  krasovatisja,  to  re- 
joice. Dr.  Sonne  is  certainly  right  in  doubting  the  identity 
of  chatrO  and  Sanskrit  hrish,  the  Latin  horreo,  and  in  ex- 
j)laining  chalro  as  the  Greek  form  of  ghar,  to  be  bright  and 
glad,  conjugated  according  to  the  fourth  class.  Whether  the 
Sanskrit  haryati,  he  desires,  is  the  Greek  thelei^  seems  to  me 
doubtful. 

Wliy  Dr.  Sonne  should  prefer  to  identify  chdris^  chdritoij 
with  the  Sanskrit  hari,  rather  than  with  harit,  he  does  not 
state.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  accent  ?  I  certainly  think  that 
there  w«is  a  form  chdris,  curres|X)nding  to  hdri,  and  I  should 
derive  from  it  the  accusative  chdrin^  instead  of  chdrita ;  also 
julj(^ctivcs  like  charieis  (harivat\  But  I  should  certainly  re- 
tain the  b.'ii?e  which  wc  have  in  harit,  in  order  to  explain  such 
f<»rms  as  chdris,  chdritos.  That  chdris  in  Greek  ever  passed 
through  the  same  metamorphosis  aH  the  Sanskrit  harit,  that  it 
ever  tu  a  Greek  mind  conveyed  the  meaning  of  boraei  there  is 
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no  evidence  whatever.  Greek  and  Sanskrit  mythfl,  like  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  words,  must  be  treated  as  co-ordinate,  not  as 
subordinate ;  nor  have  I  ever,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  referred 
Greek  myths  or  Greek  words  to  Sanskrit  as  their  prototypes. 
What  I  said  about  the  Charitea  was  very  little.  On  page  81 
of  my  *  Essay  on  CJomparativo  Mythology,'  I  said  :— 

In  other  passages,  however,  they  (the  Harits)  take  a  more  human 
form ;  and  as  the  Dawn,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  ajvA,  the 
m.-ire,  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  sister,  these  Harits  also  are 
cnlleil  the  Seven  Sisters  (vii.  66,  15);  and  in  one  passage  (ix.  86,  87) 
thoy  appear  as  the  Harits  with  beautiful  winp^.  J{fter  this  I  need 
Juirdly  say  that  we  have  here  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  Chariiee. 

H*  on  any  other  occasicm  I  had  derived  Greek  from  Sanskrit 
myths,  or,  as  Dr.  Sonne  expresses  it,  ethnic  from  ethnic  myths^ 
instead  of  deriving  both  from  a  common  Aryan  or  pro-ethnic 
source,  my  words  might  have  been  liable  to  misapprehension.^* 
But  as  they  stand  in  my  eesay,  they  were  only  intended  to 
point  out  that,  after  tracing  the  Harits  to  their  most  primitive 
source,  and  after  showing  how,  starting  from  tlience,  they 
entered  on  tlieir  mythological  career  in  India,  we  might  dis- 
cover there,  in  their  earliest  form,  the  mould  in  which  the 
mytli  of  the  Greek  Charites  was  cast,  while  such  epithets  as 
*  the  sisters,'  and  *  with  beautiful  wings,'  might  indicate  how 
conceptions  that  remained  sterile  in  Indian  mythology,  grew 
up  under  a  Grecian  sky  into  those  charming  human  forms 
which  we  have  all  learned  to  admire  in  the  Graces  of  Hellas. 
That  I  had  recognised  the  personal  identity,  if  we  may  say 
so,  of  the  Greek  Charts,  the  Aphrodite,  the  Dawn,  and  the 


••  I  ouglit  to  mention,  however,  that  Mr.  Cox,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  TuUs  of  the  Gods  and  Ilfroes,  p.  67,  has  understood  my  words  in  the 
sitmo  sense  na  Dr.  Sonne.  *  The  horses  of  the  sun,'  he  writes,  •  are  called 
Il.iiits  ;  and  in  these  we  have  the  prototype  of  the  Gret'k  Charitts — 
an  inverse  transmutation,  for  while  in  the  other  instances  the  human 
is  chiiiiged  into  a  brute  personality,  in  this  the  boasts  are  converted  into 
m.'iidcu:^.* 

SB  2 
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Sanskrit  Uahas,  the  Dawn,  will  be  seen  from  a  short  sentence 
towards  the  end  of  my  essay,  p.  8G  : 

He  (Eros)  is  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  the  son  of  Zeus,  the  firiend  of 
the  Charites;  also  the  son  of  the  chief  Clutria,  Aphrodite,  in  whom  we 
cun  hardly  fail  to  discover  a  female  Eros  (an  Us  hi,  Dawn,  instead  of  an 
Agni  aushasya). 

Dr.  Sonne  will  thus  perceive  that  our  roads,  even  where 
they  do  not  exactly  coincide,  run  parallel,  and  that  we  work 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  objectA  in  view. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

THE  MYTHOLOGT  OF  THE  OBEEKS. 

TO  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  artistic  excellencies  of  the  Greek  mind, 
it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  wonderment  how  such 
a  nation  could  have  accepted,  could  have  tolerated 
for  a  moment,  such  a  religion.  What  the  inhabitants 
of  the  small  city  of  Athens  achieved  in  philosophy,  in 
j>oetrv,  in  art,  in  science,  in  politics,  is  known  to  all 
of  us ;  and  our  admiration  for  them  increases  tenfold 
if,  by  a  study  of  other  literatures,  such  as  the  litera- 
tures of  India,  Persia,  and  China,  we  are  enabled  to 
compare  their  achievements  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity.  The  rudiments  of  almost  every- 
thing, with  the  exception  of  religion,  we,  the  people 
of  Europe,  the  heirs  to  a  fortune  accumulated  during 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries  of  intellectual  toil,  owe 
to  the  Greeks;  and,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  but 
few,  I  think,  would  gainsay  it, — to  the  present  day 
the  achievements  of  these  our  distant  ancestors  and 
earliest  masters,  the  songs  of  Homer,  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  statues 
of  Phidias  stand,  if  not  imrivalled,  at  least  unsur- 
passed by  anything  that  has  been  achieved  by  their 
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descendants  and  pupils.  How  the  Greeks  come  to  be 
what  they  were,  and  how,  alone  of  all  other  nations, 
they  opened  almost  every  mine  of  thought  that  has 
since  been  worked  by  mankind ;  how  they  invented 
and  perfected  almost  every  style  of  poetry  and  prose 
which  has  since  been  cultivated  by  the  greatest  minds 
of  our  race ;  how  they  laid  the  lasting  foundation  of 
the  principal  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  some  of  them 
achieved  triumphs  never  since  equalled,  is  a  problem 
which  neither  historian  nor  philosopher  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  solve.  Like  their  own  goddess  Athene, 
a  people  seems  at  Athens  to  spring  full  armed  into 
the  arena  of  history,  and  we  look  in  vain  to  Egypt, 
Syria,  or  India  for  more  than  a  few  of  the  seeds  that 
burst  into  such  marvellous  growth  on  the  soil  of 
Attica. 

But  the  more  we  admire  the  native  genius  of 
I  Hellas,  the  more  we  feel  surprised  at  the  crudities  and 
absurdities  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  as  their 
religion.  Their  earliest  philosophers  knew  as  well  as 
we  that  the  Deity,  in  order  to  be  Deity,  must  be  either 
perfect  or  nothing — that  it  must  be  one,  not  many, 
and  without  parts  and  passions ;  yet  they  believed  in 
many  gods,  and  ascribed  to  all  of  them,  and  more 
particularly  to  Jupiter,  almost  every  vice  and  weak- 
ness that  disgraces  human  nature.  Their  poets  had 
an  instinctive  aversion  to  everything  excessive  or 
monstrous  ;  yet  they  would  relate  of  their  gods  what 
would  make  the  most  savage  of  the  Red  Indians 
creep  and  shudder : — how  that  Uranos  was  maimed 
by  his  son  Kronos — how  Kronos  swallowed  his  own 
children,  and,  after  years  of  digestion,  vomited  out 
alive  his  whole  progeny — ^how  Apollo,  their  fitirest 
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god,  hung  Marsyas  on  a  tree  and  flayed  him  alive — 


how  Deraeter,  the  sister  of  Zeus,  partook  of  the 
shoulder  of  Pelops  who  had  been  butchered  and 
roasted  by  his  own  father,  Tantahis,  as  a  feast  for  the 
j^'ods.  I  will  not  add  any  further  horrors,  or  dwell  on 
crimes  that  have  become  unmentionable,  but  of  which 
the  most  highly  cultivated  Greek  had  to  tell  his  sons 
and  daughters  in  teaching  them  the  history  of  their 
gods  and  heroes. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  problemi,  more  difficult  than 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  tliese  stories  themselves, 
if  the  Greeks,  such  as  we  know  them,  had  never  been 
startled  by  this,  had  never  asked,  How  can  these 
things  be,  and  how  did  such  stories  spring  up?  But 
he  it  said  to  the  honour  of  Greece, — although  her 
pliilosophers  did  not  succeed  in  explaining  the  origin 
of  these  rc^ligious  fables,  they  certainly  were,  from  the 
earliest  times,  shocked  by  them.  Xenophanes,  who 
lived, as  far  as  we  know,  before  Pythagoras,  accuses* 
Iloiiior  and  Hesiod  of  having  ascribed  to  the  gods 
everything  that  is  disgraceful  among  men — stealing, 
adultery,  and  deceit.  He  remarks  that*  men  seem  to 
have  created  their  gods,  and  to  have  given  to  them 

*  UAvra  6eo7s  kviOr^Kay  '*Ofxrip6s  B'  'f{ffio%6s  Tf» 

Zaaa  irap    aiBpwTroKTiv  oytiBia  Kol  y^^6yos  4<rriy 

*Cls  ir\u(rr*  iipdiy^ayro  Btuv  iiB^fit<ma  fpr/a^ 
Kktrmiy  fxoix*ifiy  t(  iral  iW^Aovt  iiwartvtiy, 
Ci.  Sxfus  K.np.  aJv.  Math.  i.  289,  ix.  193. 

'  'AAAa  ^poTOi  ioKfovffi  Otohs  yfyty7J(T0au, 

T^v  <T(pt7(pr}v  T*  aX(T0r}iTiy  tx*'*'  <po}yi]v  rt  iffias  r*.   .   •  .  • 
'AAA'  tUot  x*W'  7*  *^X'>»'  i8<^y  ^^  Afojrrfy, 

Kai  H(  dtuy  i^tas  typcupoy  Kol  (rufiar*  iwoiovy 
roiaid*  oiuy  irtp  kuvtoI  iifias  tlxoy  Sfxoloy, 
Tttitiu  fif'v  9  Imroiatf  jBo'«s  8c  t€  fiovciy  6fio7a, 
Cf.  C'.V//4.  AUx.  Sfrom,  v.  p.  601  C. 
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their  own  mind,  voice,  and  figure ;  that  the  Ethio- 
pians made  their  gods  black  and  flat-nosed,  the 
Thracians  red-haired  and  blue-eyed — just  as  cows 
or  lions,  if  they  could  but  draw,  would  draw  their 
gods  like  cows  and  lions.  He  himself  declares,  in 
the  most  unhesitating  manner — and  this  nearly  600 
years  before  our  era — that  *  God^  is  one,  the  greatest 
among  gods  and  men,  neither  in  form  nor  in  thought 
like  unto  men.'  He  calls  the  battles  of  the  Titans, 
the  Giants,  and  Centaurs,  the  inventions  of  former 
generations^  {irXdafuiTa  rtov  irpoTdpoDv),  and  requires 
that  the  Deity  should  be  praised  in  holy  stories  and 
pure  strains. 

Similar  sentiments  were  entertained  by  most  of  the 
great  philosophers  of  Greece.  Hera^^litns  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  the  Homeric  system  of  theology, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  as  flippant  infidelity.  Accord- 
ing to  Diogenes  Laertius,*  Heraclitus  declared  that 
Homer,  as  well  as  Archilochus,  deserved  to  be 
ejected  from  public  assemblies  and  flogged.  The 
same  author  relates*  a  story  that  PytJiagoras  saw  the 
soul  of  Homer  in  the  lower  world  hanging  on  a  tree, 
and  surrounded  by  serpents,  as  a  punishment  for 
what  he  had  said  of  the  gods.    No  doubt  the  views 

'  ETf  Bfhi  tv  re  Btouri  KciX  i.p$p<&wouri  /Uyiffros, 

ofi  rt  dffias  Ovrirafiffi  Sfiouos  oi'Si  y6rifuu 
Cf.  Clfm.  Ahx.  ibid. 

*  Cf.  Iftocrofc.t,  ii.  38  (Napfolsbnch,  p.  45). 

^  Toy  0*  "OfJLrjpoy  K<f>a<TK€y  H^ioy  iK  r&y  iy^ywy  iKidW^ffOtu  anu 
^airi^tffdaiy  Koi  *Apxi^oxoy  ifiolus. — Diog.  Lacrt.  ix.  1. 

'H(riSn<T€  (I  firj  ijWriy Spiff* y  "Ofiripos.  Bertrand,  L^s  Bieux  Prottctcws 
p.  143. 

*  *r)<r\  $'  'Up<iyvnos  KarfKB6yra  ainhy  fls  f 8ov  r^y  fily  *Hffi6iov  ifw^ V 
iHuv  wphs  Kioyi  X''^'^V  S^'^M^Vrji'  koI  TpiCov<rcw,  r^y  8*  'Ofifipov  Kp^fiOfidn^y 
iwh  ifvUpov  K(d  6<ptts  iTfpl  tiiniiy  ay^  uy  ftwoy  irtpH  Bwv, — ^Diog.  Laeit. 
viii.  21. 
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of  these  j^hilosophers  about  the  gods  were  far  more 
exalted  and  pure  than  those  of  the  Homeric  poets, 
who  represented  their  gods  as  in  many  cases  hardly 
better  than  men.  But  as  religion  became  mixed  up 
with  politics,  it  was  more  and  more  dangerous  to 
profess  these  sublimer  views,  or  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Homeric  myths  in  any  but  the  most  literal 
sense.  Anaxagoras,  who  endeavoured  to  give  to  the 
Homeric  legends  a  moral  meaning,  and  is  said  to 
have  interpreted  the  names  of  the  gods  allegorically — 
nay,  to  have  called  Fate  an  empty  name,  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  only  escaped 
through  the  powerful  protection  of  his  friend  and 
pupil  Pericles.  Protagoras^  another  friend  of  Pericles,^ 
was  expelled  from  Athens,  and  his  books  were  pub- 
licly burnt,  because  he  had  said  that  nothing  could 
be  known  about  the  gods,  whether  they  existed  or 
no.®  SocrafeSy  though  he  never  attacked  the  sacred 
trjiditions  and  popular  legends,^  was  suspected  of 
bt^iuf'  no  very  strict  believer  in  the  ancient  Homeric 
theology,  and  he  had  to  suffer  martyrdom.  After 
the  death  c»f  Socrates  greater  freedom  of  thought  was 
permitted  at  Athens  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of 
political  liberty.     Plato  declared  that  many  a  myth 

^  AoKu  5«  wpufTOi,  HaBi  <Pn(Ti  ^aSoipiyos  iv  wavrodawfj  iffroplfj^^  r^y 
'Ofiifpov  woirjciy  iiiro<p4iim(T$cu  tJyai  wtpl  iiptr^s  koI  ZiKcuotrvnis  *  iwl 
r\iov  5«  irpo(rrrivax  rov  \6yov  Mrjrp6i(t}poy  rby  Aa^^anriySyt  y>»^ifioy 
vrra  avruv,  hy  koI  irpSnoy  (TxovZaaau  tov  iroiJirov  wtpl  r^y  ^Mriici}y 
trpay^arfiav.  —  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  11. 

**  Hfpl  fifv  Ofoiv  oi/K  fx^  ciSfVai  oti6^  ifs  tlaiy^  oC$*  us  ovk  cicrtV  *  iroAX^ 
')ap  TO.  HvKvoyra  tl^dyaty  ^  r*  a9ti\6rris  Kol  fipax^fS  iiy  &  fiUts  rou 
avBpwirou.  Ata  ravrriy  il  t))*'  itpxh*'  toO  avyypdfjifiaros  ^{f(A^6i)  wpos 
'AOfii^aiuy  *  kou  rh  fitiKia  aCrov  KartKavffay  iy  rp  &7opf,  ivh  iHipwcos 
uyoKt^d^Afyoi  wop  iKdorov  rwy  K9KT7jfi4ywy, — Diog.  Laezt.  iz.  51.  Cicero, 
^'af.Dror.  i.  23,  03. 

•  Grute,  Iluior^  of  Grecc-e,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 
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had  a  symbolical  or  allegorical  meaning;  but  lie 
insisted,  nevertheless,  that  the  Homeric  poems,  such 
as  they  were,  should  be  banished  from  hisRepublia*® 
Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and  outspoken  than  the 
words  attributed  to  Epicurus  :  *  The  gods  are  indeed, 
but  they  are  not  as  the  many  believe  them  to  be. 
Not  he  is  an  infidel  who  denies  the  gods  of  the  many, 
but  he  who  fastens  on  the  gods  the  opinions  of  the 
many.'^^ 

In  still  later  times  an  accommodation  was  attempted 
between  mythology  and  philosophy.  Chrysippus  (died 
207),  after  stating  his  views  about  the  immortal 
gods,  is  said  to  have  written  a  second  book  to  show 
how  these  might  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
fables  of  Horner.*^ 

And  not  philosophers  only  felt  these  difficulties 
about  the  gods  as  represented  by  Homer  and  Hesiod ; 
most  of  the  ancient  poets  also  were  distressed  by 
the  same  doubts,  and  constantly  find  themselves  in- 
volved in  contradictions  which  they  are  unable  to 
solve.  Thus,  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylvs  (v.  640), 
the  Chorus  asks  how  Zeus  could  have  called  on 
Orestes  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  who 
himself  had  dethroned  his  father  and  bound  him  in 

'**  Ous  'Hario^ds  t«,  eZiroi',  Kai^O^iTjpoy  rifuy  4\*yir7iy  Ka\  ol  &AX01  mtrfrai- 
ovToi  ydp  TTov  fjLvBovs  TOiS  iivBpcaTots  iffuStiy  awriBlvrts  i\wy6v  T€  ictX 
\iyov<Tiy.—V\d{.  Polit.  jB.  377d.     Grote,  Histori/,  i.  693. 

"  Diog.  Laert.  x.  \T,\.  Eitter  nnd  Prellor,  Historia  Phiiosophi^, 
p.  119.  0fo)  n(v  ydp  kiffiv  ivapy^s  Se  icrriy  avrcov  ri  yvwris'  olaus  ^ 
auTouv  01  noWol  vo/xl^ovciv  ovk  ilaly'  ov  yhp  <pv\d.rrov<riy  currovs  otovs 
yo^llCov(T^y.  acrc^^s  8'  oux  ^  '''ovs  ruy  woWuy  Btoifs  kycupSiyy  dA\*  6  tas  rS»» 
7ro\Ku}y  5o|af  Otois  trpocdxrtay. 

'•^  '  In  scouiido  autem  libro  Iloincri  fnluilas  rtccommodare  Toluit  ad  eA 
qiu'e  ip*;*^  prinio  liliro  do  diis  imnioi'talilmK  dixcrit.'—  Cic.  Nat.  DeorA,  15. 
ikurtiiind.  Sur  hs  Dicux  Pn'tcctcurs  (Kciiufts,  I808),  p.  38. 
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chains.  Pindar^  who  is  fond  of  weaving  the  tradi- 
tions of  gods  and  heroes  into  his  songs  of  victory, 
suddenly  starts  when  he  meets  with  anything  dis- 
lionourable  to  the  gods.  *  Lips,*  he  says,''  *  throw 
away  this  word,  for  it  is  an  evil  wisdom  to  speak  evil 
of  the  gods.*  His  criterion  in  judging  of  mythology 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  simple  and  straight- 
forward, namely,  that  nothing  can  be  true  in  mytho- 
logy tliat  is  dishonourable  to  the  gods.  The  whole 
poetry  of  Euripides  oscillates  between  two  extremes  : 
he  either  taxes  the  gods  with  all  the  injustice  and 
crimes  they  are  fabled  to  have  committed,  or  he  turns 
round  and  denies  the  truth  of  the  ancient  myths 
because  they  relate  of  the  gods  what  is  incompatible 
with  a  divine  nature.  Thus,  while  in  the  lon,^*  the 
j^^ods,  even  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Neptune,  are  a<:cused 
of  every  crime,  we  read  in  another  play  :**  '  I  do  not 
think  that  the  gods  delight  in  unlawful  marriages, 

"   Olymp.  ix.  38,  ed.  Boekh :  *kw6  /un  A^oy  toDtoi',  (rr<{/ia,  ^tif^y  • 
^ird  r6  7*  Xoiiof^aou  6tohs  ^X^P^  ffo^la, 
»«  Jon,  444,  ed.  Paley: 

El  5',  ov  yap  ttrrat^  r^  xSytf  5J  xp^'^^f-^ 

h'lKas  fiiaivy  8ctf<rcT*  iiy$p<&irois  ydfJM^, 

cv  Ko)  nocrcidcDv  Zeus  0'  hs  oi/payov  Kpartif 

yauvs  riyoyrti  iZiKias  Ktywatrt 

ovKtT  ayBpuwovs  Kcutobs 
Xtyfty  Sdcaiov,  «t  rh  r&y  Btwy  Kwck 
fiifiou/xe^,  hWh.  tous  ZiZdcKoyras  rdZt, 
Cf.  Here.  fur.  339. 

'*  lire.  fur.  13H,  (hI  Paloy  : 

*E7ft>  8i  Towj  ^€ovy  o^*  X^icrp*  h  /*})  Btfut 
cripytiv  t^ofil^w,  ^tCfid  t'  ^(dwrtiy  X'P^^" 

ov9^  &AXoK  &XAou  8c<nr^T77i'  vc^uir^MCU. 
8c?Tai  7^  6  9§hs,  cfvcp  f<rr*  6yrwi  Bihs^ 
ou8eWs  *  &oi5£k  oTSc  SiWijvoi  X<f704. 
Sec  Euripideft  ed.  Paloy,  toI.  i.  Preface,  p. 
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nor  did  I  ever  hold  or  shall  ever  believe  that  they 
fasten  chains  on  their  hands,  or  that  one  is  lord  of 
another.  For  a  god,  if  he  is  really  god,  has  no  need 
of  anything :  these  are  the  miserable  stories  of  poets ! ' 
Or,  again i^^  ^ If  the  gods  commit  anything  that  is 
evil,  they  are  no  gods.* 

These  passages,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  more  thought- 
ful among  the  Greeks  were  as  much  startled  at  their 
mythology  as  we  are.  They  would  not  have  been 
Greeks  if  they  had  not  seen  that  those  fables  were  ir- 
rational, if  they  had  not  perceived  that  the  whole  of 
their  mythology  presented  a  problem  that  required  a 
solution  at  the  hand  of  the  philosopher.  If  the  Greeks 
did  not  succeed  in  solving  it,  if  they  preferred  a  com- 
promise between  what  they  knew  to  be  true  and  what 
they  knew  to  be  false,  if  the  wisest  among  their  wise 
men  spoke  cautiously  on  the  subject  or  kept  aloof  from 
it  altogether,  let  us  remember  that  these  myths,  which 
we  now  handle  as  freely  as  the  geologist  his  fossil 
bones,  were  then  living  things,  sacred  things,  im- 
planted by  parents  in  the  minds  of  their  children, 
accepted  vrith  an  unquestioning  faith,  hallowed  by 
the  memory  of  the  departed,  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
the  foundation  on  which  some  of  the  most  venerable 
institutions  had  been  buUt  up  and  established  for 
ages.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  Greeks 
expressed  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  these  £a.bles: 
to  explain  their  origin  was  a  task  left  to  a  more  dis- 
passionate age. 

The  principal  solutions  that  offered  themselves  to 

*•  Eur.  Fragm.  BcUcroph,  300  :  €»  dtoi  n  ZpStcw  aUrxp^p^  ov«  €la\» 
9foi. 
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the  Greeks,  when  inqtiiring  into  the  origin  of  their 
mythology,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  which 
I  call  ethical,  phygicdly  hulofieal,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent objects  which  the  original  framers  of  mythology 
were  supposed  to  have  had  in  Tiew.-^^ 

Seeing  how  powerfbl  an  engine  was  supplied  by 
religion  for  awing  indiTiduals  and  keeping  pditicflil 
communities  in  order,  some  Ghreeks  imagined  that  the 
stories  telling  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of 
the  gods,  of  their  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing 
the  wicked,  were  inyented  by  wise  people  of  old  fbr 
the  improyement  and  better  government  of  men.** 
This  view,  though  extremely  shallow,  and  supported 
by  no  evidence,  was  held  by  many  among  the  ancients ; 
and  even  Aristotle,  though  admitting,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  deeper  foundation  of  religion,  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  mythological  form  of  the  Oreek  religion  as 
invented  for  the  sake  of  persnasion,  and  as  usefdl  for 
the  support  of  law  and  order.  Well  might  Cicero, 
when  examining  this  view,  exclaim,  *  Have  not  those 
who  said  that  the  idea  of  immortal  gods  was  made 
up  by  wise  men  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth,  in 
order  that  those  who  conld  not  be  led  by  reason 
might  be  led  to  their  duty  by  religion,  destroyed  all 
religion  from  the  bottom  ?*'•  Nay,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  if  the  useful  portions  of  mythology  were 
invented  by  wise  men,  the  immoral  stories  about  gods 
and  men  must  be  ascribed  to  foolish  poets — a  view, 
as  we  saw  before,  more  than  hinted  at  by  Euripides. 

*'  Cf.  Augustinus,  Ik  Civ,  Dei,  vii.  6 :  *  De  paganomm  ■ecpetiori  doe- 
triDA  physicisqne  XBttonibut.* 

>•  Cf.  Wagner,  FroffWL  2V(^.  iii.  p.  102.  Higdsbtdi,  JMUoflMfuelf 
Theologie,  pp.  436,  446, 

»»  Cic.  AT.  J),  u  42,  lis. 
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A  second  class  of  interpretations  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  physical^  using  that  term  in 
the  most  general  sense,  so  as  to  include  even  what  are 
commonly  called  metaphysical  interpretations.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school  of  interpreters,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  mythology  to  convey  to 
the  people  at  large  a  knowledge  of  certain  facts  of 
nature,  or  certain  views  of  natural  philosophy,  which 
they  did  in  a  phraseology  peculiar  to  themselves  or 
to  the  times  they  lived  in,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
a  language  that  was  to  veil  rather  than  to  unveil  the 
mysteries  of  their  sacred  wisdom.  As  all  interpreters 
of  this  class,  though  differing  on  the  exact  original 
intention  of  each  individual  myth,  agree  in  this,  that 
no  myth  must  be  understood  literally,  their  system 
of  interpretation  is  best  known  under  the  name  of 
allegorical^  allegorical  being  the  most  general  name 
for  that  kind  of  language  which  says  one  thing  but 
means  another.'® 

So  early  a  philosopher  as  Epicharmus,*^  the  pupil 
of  Pythagoras,  declared  that  the  gods  were  really 
wind,  water,  earth,  the  sun,  fire,  and  the  stars.  Not 
long  after  him,  Empedocles  (about  444  B.C.)  ascribed  to 

^  Cf.  Miiller,  Prolfffomena,  p.  335,  n.  6 :  liX\o  /lir  Ayopt^i,  iXXo  M 
voci.  The  difference  between  a  myth  and  an  allegory  haa  been  aimplj 
but  most  happily  explained  by  Professor  Blackie,  in  his  article  an  IJfy- 
thology  in  Chambers'  Cyclojxgdia :  '  A  myth  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
un  allegory  ;  the  one  being  an  unconscious  act  of  the  popular  mind  at  an 
early  stage  of  society,  the  other  a  conscious  act  of  the  individual  mind  at 
any  stage  of  social  progress.' 

«»  Stobaeus,  Flor.  xci.  29  : 

'O  fi^y  *EirixopAU>f  '''ovs  0§ovs  cTvcu  Xfyci 
'AjfifiouSf  8Swp,  y^y,  ^Xtoy,  vvpt  acrtpas, 
Cf.  Bernays,  Hhein.  Mas.  1853,  p.  280.     Eruseman,  E^ickarmi  ^Vity- 
menta^  llarlemi,  1834. 
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the  names  of  Zeus,  Here,  Aidoneus,  and  Nestis,  the 
meaning  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water.'*  Whatever  the  philosophers  of  Greece  suc- 
cessively discovered  as  the  first  principles  of  being  and 
thought,  whether  the  air  of  Anaximenes^  (about  548), 
or  the  fire  of  Heraclitus^^  (about  503),  or  the  Nous,  the 
mind,  of  Anaxagoras  (died  428),  was  gladly  identified 
by  them  with  Jupiter  or  other  divine  powers.  Anax- 
agoras and  his  school  are  said  to  have  explained  the 
whole  of  the  Homeric  mythology  allegorically.  With 
them  Zeus  was  mind,  Athene,  art ;  while  MetrodoruSy 
the  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  *  resolved  not  only 
the  persons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene,  but  also  those 
of  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Hector,  into  various 
elemental  combinations  and  physical  agencies,  and 
tn^ated  the  adventures  ascribed  to  them  as  natural 
facts  concealed  under  the  veil  of  allegory.'** 

»Socrates  declined  this  labour  of  explaining  all  fables 
allegorically  as  too  arduous  and  unprofitable ;  yet  he, 
as  well  as  Plato,  frequently  pointed  to  what  they  called 
the  hyponom,  the  under-meaning,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
tlie  ancient  myths. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of  Aristotle's 

»••  Pint,  de  Pfac.  Phil.  i.  30 :  *EuTt9oK\ris   <p6<ri¥  fiv^iw  fTi-oi,  fiT^tp  9h 

Tiaaapa  ruv  irdmuy  f>i^<a^ara  wpu>rov  &Kovt  * 
Zfifs  iLpy^s''Hprj  tc,  ^tpia6tos  Ij^  'AiSwvfvs, 
flrjoris  ff  ^  SoxpuoiT  rlyyu  Kpoirvtayua.  fip6rtioy. 

«  Cic.  y.  J),  i.  10.     Ritt^^r  nn.1  PnOl.T,  §  27. 

'•  CIrm.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  r>03  D.  Hitter  and  Prollor.  §  38.  Bi^mavs, 
JSV///*  liruch.^twJce  dfA  Hernk'if,  p.  '2/»0:  \v  rh  eophw  fwvroy  \fy9tr$€u 
^$f\ti^  itai  nifK  4$tKti  Zi7»'i»s  of'vofta. 

'*  Syn-»'llus,  ChroH.  p.  149,  e<1.  Paris.  'Y^ikr\vfvovai  Sc  ol  *Kpa^ay6pfioi 
rols  ^i/dw8eir  Btovi^  vovv  fi*y  rhv  Afa,  ri)y  9«  'ABriyay  Tixwy^y.  Gn>te, 
v.l.  i.  p.  AOn.  Rrtt«'r  and  Prcller,  HUt.  Phil.  §  48.  ln.lni'k,  Aylaoj>h, 
p.  \o6.     Dog.  Irfiert.  ii.  11. 
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Metaphysics  which  has  often  been  quoted  ^  as  show- 
ing the  clear  insight  of  that  philosopher  into  the  origin 
of  mythology,  though  in  reality  it  does  not  rise  much 
above  the  narrow  views  of  other  Greek  philosophers. 
This  is  what  Aristotle  writes: — 

It  has  been  handed  down  by  early  and  very  ancient  people, 
and  left,  in  the  form  of  myths,  to  those  who  came  after,  that 
these  (the  first  principles  of  the  world)  are  the  gods,  and  that 
the  divine  embraces  the  whole  of  nature.  The  rest  has  been 
added  mythically,  in  order  to  persuade  the  many,  and  in 
order  to  be  used  in  support  of  laws  and  other  interests. 
Thus  they  say  that  the  gords  have  a  human  form,  and  that 
they  are  like  to  some  of  the  other  living  beings,  and  other 
things  consequent  on  this,  and  similar  to  what  has  been 
said.  If  one  separated  out  of  these  fables,  and  took  only  that 
first  point,  that  they  believed  the  first  essences  to  be  gods,  one 
would  think  that  it  had  been  divinely  said,  and  that  while 
every  art  and  every  philosophy  was  probably  invented  ever 
so  many  times  and  lost  again,  these  opinions  had,  like  frag- 
ments of  them,  been  preserved  until  now.  So  far  only  is  the 
opinion  of  our  fathers,  and  that  received  from  our  first 
ancestors,  clear  to  us. 

The  attempts  at  finding  in  mythology  the  remnants 
of  ancient  philosophy,  have  been  carried  on  in  differ- 
ent ways  from  the  days  of  Socrates  to  our  own  time. 
Some  writers  thought  they  discovered  astronomy,  or 
other  physical  sciences  in  the  mythology  of  Greece : 
and  in  our  own  days  tlie  great  work  of  Creuzer, 
'  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  alten  Volker '  (1819- 
21),  was  written  with  the  one  object  of  proving  that 
Greek  mythology  was  composed  by  priests,  born  or 
instructed  in  the  East,  who  wished  to  raise  the  semi- 
barbarous  races  of  Greece  to  a  higher  civilisation  and 

*•  EoDseD,  Gott  in  der  GeschichU't  vol.  iii.  p.  532.    Ar.  Met.'Xi,  8,  19. 
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a  purer  knowledge  of  the  Deity.  There  was,  according 
to  CVeuzer  and  his  school,  a  deep  mysterious  wisdom, 
and  a  monotheistic  religion  veiled  under  the  symbol- 
ical language  of  mythology,  which  language,  though , 
unintelligible  to  the  people,  was  understood  by  the 
I)riest3,  and  may  be  interpreted  even  now  by  the 
thoughtful  student  of  mythology. 

The  third  theory  on  the  origin  of  mythology  I  call 
the  historical.  It  goes  generally  by  the  name  of  J^it- 
hemerus,  though  we  find  traces  of  it  both  before  and 
after  his  time.  Euhemerus  was  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander,  and  lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander,  in 
Macedonia,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  sent  out 
on  an  exploring  expedition.  Whether  he  really  ex- 
plored the  Red  Sea  and  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
w«'  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  we  know  is  that, 
in  a  religious  novel  which  he  wrote,  he  represented 
liimsolf  as  having  sailed  in  that  direction  to  a  great 
distance,  until  he  came  to  the  island  of  Pancha»a.  In 
that  island  he  said  that  he  discovered  a  number  of 
inscriptions  {di'arfpa<f>ai,  hence  the  title  of  his  book, 
'Icpa  *Avaypa<f)i]),  containing  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal <^i}ds  of  Greece,  but  rej^resenting  them,  not  as 
jj:ods,  but  as  kings,  heroes,  and  philosophers,  who  after 
their  d^'ath  had  received  divine  honours  among  their 
fellow-nien.^^ 

Though  the  book  of  Euhemerus  itself  and  its 
transhiti()n  by  Ennius  are  both  lost,  and  we  know 
little  either  of  its  general  spirit  or  of  its  treatment  of 

-"  'Quid?  qui  aut  fortos  aut  claros  aut  potontis  Tiros  tradunt  post 
mortem  nd  deos  perrenissft,  eosquf  esse  ipsos  quos  nos  colen*.  precjiri, 
vrij.  nil  i'jUi*  soleamuR,  nonno  exjKTtos  suut  religionum  omnium  ?  Qu.u 
ratio  maxima  tractatu  ab  Euhemero  cxt,  quam  nostor  et  intrrpretatOB  et 
socutUB  ost  pntter  cstcros  Ennius.' — Cio.  De  Xat,  Dear.  i.  42. 

II.  P  P 
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individual  deities,  such  was  the  sensation  produced  by 
it  at  the  time,  that  Euhemerism  has  become  the  re- 
cognised title  of  that  system  of  mythological  inter- 
pretation which  denies  the  existence  of  divine  beings, 
and  reduces  the  gods  of  old  to  the  level  of  men.  A 
distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  the  com- 
plete and  systematic  denial  of  all  gods,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  Euhemerus,  and  the  partial  application  of 
his  principles  which  we  find  in  many  Greek  writers. 
Thus  Hecataeus,  a  most  orthodox  Greek,**  declares 
that  Geryon  of  Erytlieia  was  really  a  king  of  Epirus, 
rich  in  cattle  ;  and  that  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hades, 
was  a  certain  serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape 
Tffinarus.^  Ephorus  converted  Tityos  into  a  bandit, 
and  the  serpent  Python*®  into  a  rather  troublesome 
person,  Pjrthon  by  name,  alias  Dracon,  whom  Apollo 
killed  with  his  arrows.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  informed  him  that  two 
priestesses  had  been  carried  ofiF  from  Thebes  by  Phe- 
nicians,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Libya  and  in  Greece, 
and  that  thoy  had  founded  oracles  there.  He  then 
continues  that  at  Dodona  he  heard  that  two  black 
doves  had  come  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  going  to 
Libya,  the  other  to  Dodona ;  that  the  dove  at  Dodona 
settled  in  an  oak,  and  declared  in  a  human  voice 
that  an  oracle  of  Zeus  should  be  founded  on  the  spot ; 
that  the  people  of  Dodona  took  this  as  a  divine  mes- 
sage, and  acted  accordingly.  Putting  these  two 
stories  together,  Herodotus  concludes  that  both  refer 
to  the  same  fact,  that  two  Egyptian  priestesses  had 
been  carried  oif  by  Pheniciaiis  as  slaves,  had  founded 

=•  Grote,  HUtory  of  Gre'ce,  vol.  i.  p.  620. 

»  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422.     Grote.  //.  G.  i.  p.  652. 

»•  PotkHjIv  connix'ted  with  the  Vcdic  AhirBudhaya. 
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the  siLiictuaries  of  Zeus  both  at  Dodona  and  in  Libya ; 
and  he  adds  that,  probably,  they  were  called  doves  by 
the  people  of  Dodona  because  they  were  strangers 
and  seemed  to  twitter  like  birds,  and,  when  they  had 
learnt  to  speak  better,  it  was  said  that  the  dove  spoke 
with  a  human  voice ;  but  he  adds,  in  a  truly  rational- 
istic spirit,  how  could  a  real  dove  have  spoken  with 
a  human  voice  ?  and  he  explains  her  black  colour  UM 
nieaniuj^  no  more  than  that  she  came  from  Egypt. 

Now  it  is  important  to  remark  that  Herodotus, 
though  he  was  at  Dodona,  tells  us  nothing  of  any 
doves  being  kept  there  in  his  time,  nor  of  priestesses 
called  Peleiades.  All  this  seems  to  belong  to  a  later 
1  inu'.  Strabo  evidently  knew  of  doves  beinjj  used  for 
the  purposes  of  divination  at  Dodona.  But  he  too,  in 
a  rationalising  si)irit,  remarks  that  possibly  the  priest- 
esses there  prophesied  according  to  the  peculiar  flight 
of  doves.  And  he  gives  a  still  better  explanation  by 
saying  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Molossians  and 
Th(^si>rotians,  old  women  were  called  peliae,  old  men 
juJini;  and  that,  tlieivfore,  the  famous  Peleiades  at 
Doduna  may  have  been  simply  those  old  women  offi- 
ciating  at  the  oracle.  Pausanius,  in  the  2nd  century, 
mentions  the  doves  {Pdciae)  and  the  oi'acles  from  the 
oak  at  Dodona  (vii.  21,  2) ;  and  in  x.  12,  10  he,  too, 
takes  the  Pdciae  as  priestesses  at  Dodona,  divinely 
inspired,  yet  not  called  Sibyllic.  They  were  the  first 
among  w«.)men,  he  says,  who  sang 

Zti'C  i/i',  Zfuc  itrri,  Ztvc  taffirui,  c5  fieyaXi  Ztw' 
Vil  tcapnovr  aviii,  Ciu  kXiffcTg  ^aTipa  yaiar. 

Similar  explanations  become  more  frequent  in  later 
(ireek  historians,  who,  imable   to   admit   anything 

FF  2 
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supernatural  or  miraculous  as  historical  fact,  strip 
the  ancient  legends  of  all  that  renders  them  incre- 
dible, and  then  treat  them  as  narratives  of  real 
events,  and  not  as  fiction.^*  With  them,  JEolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds,  became  an  ancient  mariner  skilled 
in  predicting  weather ;  the  Cyclopes  were  a  race  of 
savages  inhabiting  Sicily ;  the  Centaurs  were  horse- 
men ;  Atlas  was  a  great  astronomer,  and  Scylla  a 
fast-sailing  filibuster.  This  system,  too,  like  the 
former,  maintained  itself  almost  to  the  present  day. 
The  early  Christian  controversialists,  St.  Augustine, 
Lactantius,  Arnobius,  availed  themselves  of  this  argu- 
ment in  their  attacks  on  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  taunting  them  with  worshipping 
gods  that  were  no  gods,  but  known  and  admitted  to 
have  been  mere  deified  mortals.  In  their  attacks  on 
the  religion  of  the  German  nations,  the  Koman  mis- 
sionaries recurred  to  the  same  argument.  One  of 
them  told  the  Angli  in  England  that  WodeHy  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  principal  and  the  best  of  their 
gods,  from  whom  they  derived  their  origin,  and  to 
whom  they  had  consecrated  the  fourth  day  in  the 
week,  had  been  a  mortal,  a  king  of  the  Saxons,  from 
whom  many  tribes  claim  to  be  descended.  When 
his  body  had  been  reduced  to  dust,  his  soul  was 
buried  in  hell,  and  sufiGers  eternal  fire.'*  In  many 
of  our  handbooks  of  mythology  and  history,  we  still 
find  traces  of  this  system.  Jupiter  is  still  spoken  of 
as  a  ruler  of  Crete,  Hercules  as  a  successful  geneiul 
or  knight-errant,  Priam  as  an  eastern  king,  and 
Achilles,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Thetis,  as  a  valiant 

"  Grotc,  i.  654. 

"  Kemble,  Siucans  in  England,  i.  338  ;  Jjegend.  Nova,  fol.  210  b. 
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olijunpion  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  siege  of  Troy 
still  retains  its  place  in  the  minds  of  many  as  a  his- 
torical fact,  though  resting  on  no  better  authority 
than  the  carrj'ing  off  of  Helena  by  Theseus  and  her 
recovery  by  the  Dioskuri,  the  siege  of  Olympus  by 
the  Titans,  or  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  by  Charle- 
magne, described  in  the  chivalrous  romances^  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  later  times  the  same  theory  was  revived,  though 
not  for  such  practical  purpose*,  and  it  became  during 
the  last  century  the  favourite  theory  with  philoso- 
})hical  historians,  particularly  in  France.  The  compre- 
hensive work  of  the  Abbe  Banier,  '  The  Mythology 
and  Fables  of  Antiquity,  explained  from  History,' 
secured  to  this  school  a  temporary  ascendancy  in 
France ;  and  in  England,  too,  his  work,  translated 
into  English,  was  qnot(»d  as  an  authority.  His  de- 
sign was>  as  he  says,"  'to  prove  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  ornaments  which  accompany  fables,  it  is 
no  ditKcult  matter  to  see  that  they  contain  a  part  of 
the  history  of  primitive  times.'  It  is  useful  to  read 
these  books,  written  only  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
if  it  were  only  as  a  warning  against  a  too  confident 
spirit  in  working  out  theories  which  now  seem  so  in- 
controvertible, and  which  a  hundred  years  hence  may 
be  equally  antiquated.     '  Shall  we  believe,'  says  the 

^'  Grtito,  i.  C3G.  *  Tho  Paries  of  articles  by  31.  Fauriel,  published  in 
till!  lunu  (Its  deux  Mondcs,  vol.  xiii.,  are  full  of  instnictiun  r*»hpocting 
the  ori::iri,  t'-iior,  and  inlluenco  of  tlie  n)miinoe8  (»f  chivalry.  Though  the 
iriiin*  of  Charlemafino  appears,  the  n^mancrrs  are  really  unable  to  dis- 
t  in^uisii  him  from  Charles  Martvil,  or  fnun  Charles  tlio  lijikl  (pp.  537~39). 
Tiiey  ascribe  to  him  an  exp^xlitiou  to  tho  Uoly  Land,  in  which  he  con- 
<]m'r«.d  Jerusalem  from  the  Saraoeus,'  &c. 

'*  TIw  Mythoi^<jy  ami  Fahht  of  the  Atuientt,  expfamfd  from  History, 
by  the  Abbe  Banier.    Ix>ndon,  1739,  in  six  vols.    Vol.  i.  p.  iz. 
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Abb^  Banier — and  no  doubt  he  thought  his  argument 
unanswerable — '  shall  we  believe  in  good  earnest  that 
Alexander  would  have  held  Homer  in  such  esteem, 
had  he  looked  upon  him  only  as  a  mere  relater  of 
fables  ?  and  would  he  have  envied  the  happy  lot  of 
Achilles  in  having  such  a  one  to  sing  his  praises  ?**... 
When  Cicero  is  enumerating  the  sages,  does  he  not 
bring  in  Nestor  and  Ulysses  ? — would  he  have  given 
mere  phantoms  a  place  among  them  ?  Are  we  not 
taught  by  Cicero  (Tusc  Quajst.  i.  5)  that  what  gave 
occasion  to  feign  that  one  god  supported  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders,  and  that  the  other  was  chained  to 
Mount  Caucasus,  was  their  indefatigable  application 
to  contemplate  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  I  might  bring 
in  here  the  authority  of  most  of  the  ancients :  I 
might  produce  that  of  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  and  several  otliers, 
who  looked  upon  fables  to  be  founded  on  true  his- 
tories ;  and  I  might  finish  this  list  with  the  names  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  moderns,  who  have  traced 
out  in  ancient  fictions  so  many  remains  of  flie  tradi- 
tions of  the  primitive  ages/  How  like  in  tone  to 
some  incontrovertible  arguments  used  in  our  own 
days  !  And  again :  ^^  *  I  shall  make  it  appear  that 
Minotaur  with  Pasiphao,  and  the  rest  of  that  fable, 
contain  nothing  but  an  intrigue  of  the  Queen  of  Creto 
with  a  captain  named  Taurus,  and  the  artifice  of 
Daedalus,  only  a  sly  confidant.  Atlas  bearing  heaven 
upon  his  shoulders  was  a  king  that  studied  astro- 
nomy with  a  globe  in  his  hand.  The  golden  apples 
of  the  delightful  garden  of  the  Hosperides,  and  their 
dragon,  were  oranges  watched  by  mastiflp  dogs.' 

"  Vol.  i.  p.  21.  ■•  Vol.  i  p.  2a. 
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As  belonging  in  spirit  to  the  same  school,  we  have 
still  to  mention  those  scholars  who  looked  to  Greek 
mythology  for  traces,  not  of  profane,  but  of  sacred 
personages,  and  who,  like  Bocharty  imagined  they 
could  recognise  in  Saturn  the  features  of  Noah,  and 
in  his  three  sons,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  the 
three  sous  of  Noah,  Ham,  Japhet,  and  Shem.'^  G.  J. 
VoKsias,  in  his  learned  work,  *  T)e  Theologia  Geniili  et 
2*htjsio!o(ji(i  Cliristianny  sive  De  Origine  et  Progrcssii 
Llolatricu^^ '®  identified  Saturn  with  'Adam  or  with 
Noah,  Janus  and  Prometheus  with  Noah  again,  Pluto 
with  Japhet  or  Ham,  Neptune  with  Japhet,  Minerva 
with  Naamah,  the  sister  of  Tubal  Cain,  Vulcanus  with 
Tubal  Cain,  Typhon  with  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  <tc. 
(JiTiirdus  Croesus,  in  his  'Ilomerus  Ebi'ajus,'  maintains 
that  the  Odyssey  gives  the  history  of  the  jjatriarchs, 
the  emigration  of  Lot  from  Sodom,  and  the  death  of 
]\I<Kses,  while  the  Iliad  tells  the  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jericho,  llmt,  in  his  * Demontit ratio  Evan- 
fffllrn,^^'*  went  still  further.  His  object  was  to  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
showing  that  nearly  the  whole  theology  of  the  heathen 
nations  was  borrowed  from  !Moses.     Moses  himself 


jr 


Gfo./rnphia  Sacra,  lib.  i. :  '"Nairn  esso  Sjiturnum  tarn  multa 
d'H'oiit  ut  vix  ^iit  dubitiiiuli  loi'iis."  Ut  No«am  cMeSaturninn  multis  arpu- 
ni'Titis  const  it  it,  j^ic  trcs  Noiu  Alios  cum  Saturni  tribus  filiin  confeiviiti, 
Hiirnum  vcl  Chanium  esse  Jovem  probabunt  hie  rationcs.— Jaj»htt  idem 
<{iii  Ntptunns.  S.-mum  Plutonis  nomine  dctrusciiint  in  inferus. — Lib. 
;.  «'.  2.  Jain  si  lib«'t  etiam  ad  nt.*p<itcs  descendere ;  in  faniilia  Ilami 
si\'-  J..viy<  IlammoniB,  Tut  ost  A^vdlo  Pvthiufl ;  Chuna;in  idi-m  qui  Mit- 
ciiiius.  {.Iw'in  non  ridct  Ninirodum  i-sso  Uacclium  ?  Uatvlius  cnini 
h\>u\  qui  hir-chui,  i.  o.  Chusi  Alius.  Vidrtur  et  Magt>g  f>sc  Prome- 
tii'Mis.' 

="*  AmMtenlanii,  1668,  pp.  71,  73,  77,  97:  *0g  est  iate  qui  a  Graecis 
dicitur  Tl'<^«»','  &c. 
'*  Parisiis,  1677. 
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is  represented  by  him  as  liaving  assumed  the  most  in- 
congruous characters  in  the  traditions  of  the  Gentiles; 
and  not  only  ancient  lawgivers  like  Zoroaster  and 
Orpheus,  but  gods  like  Apollo,  Vulcan,  and  Faunus, 
are  traced  back  by  the  learned  and  pious  bishop  to 
the  same  historical  prototype.  And  as  Moses  was 
the  prototype  of  the  Gentile  gods,  his  sister  Miriam 
or  his  wife  Zippora  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
models  of  all  their  goddesses.*^ 

You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  interest- 
ing and  important  work  on  Homer,  takes  a  similar 
view,  and  tries  to  discover  in  parts  of  the  Greek 
mythology  a  dimmed  image  of  the  sacred  traditions 
of  the  Jews ;  not  so  dimmed,  however,  as  to  prevent 
us  from  recognising,  as  he  thinks,  in  Jupiter,  and  es- 
pecially in  Apollo  and  Minerva,  a  marked  resemblance 
to  those  traditions.*^  In  the  last  number  of  one  of  the 


" 'Caput  terti urn:  i.  Univorsa propemodum Ethnicomm Theologia 
^loi^e,  Mo»isve  actis  aut  scriptis  manavit.  ii.  Veldt  ilia  FhocnicanL. 
Taut  us  idem  ac  Moses,  in.  Adonis  idem  ac  Muses,  iv.  Thammus 
JOzcchiflis  idom  ac  Moses,  t.  no\v<iyvfjuis  fait  Most.'S.  vi.  Mitranii 
Ouzonsiuni  Dcus  idem  ac  Moses. — Caput  quartum  :  viil  Vuleanus  idem 
:ic  Musrs.  IX.  Tjphon  idem  ac  Moses. — Caput  quiiitum:  ii.  ZoroastTM 
iiU'iu  ac  Moses.— Caput  octAvum  :  in.  Apollo  idem  ac  Moses,  iv.  Plan 
idem  HO  Moses,  v.  Priapus  idem  ac  Moses,  &c.  &c. — p.  121.  Cumde* 
nionstratum  sit  Gnecauicos  Doos,  in  ipsa  Mosis  persona  larvata,  et 
u^cititio  halfitu  coutccta  provenisse,  nunc  probare  aggr<'dior  ex  HosU 
script  ioiiibus,  verbis,  doctrina,  et  institutis,  aliquos  etiam  Grsecorum 
eorundorn  Deos.  ac  bonam  Mythologise  ipsonim  partem  manasse.' 

**  Tho  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stoui-,  and  printed  here  with  his  permission,  will  place  his  opinions  on  the 
rulation  of  the  Homeric  Mythology  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Ji'wisli  race  in  a  clearer  and  more  definite  light : — 

*  It  is  not,  I  assure  you,  true,  that  I  hare  seen  in  the  Ilellenic  Mytho- 
1'>l:v  a  dimmed  image  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  ;  or  tliat  Zens,  ApoUo. 
and  Athene  are  in  my  view  representations  of  the  Throe  Person*  of  the 
Trinity.  I  go  much  further  than  this,  and  venture  to  say  that,  although 
X  fear  there  may  be  deeper  points  of  diftureucc  between  us  than  goch  %M 
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best  edited  (iiiarterlies,  in  the  *  Home  and  Foreign  Re- 
view/ a  Roman  Catholic  organ,  Mr.  P.  A.  Paley,  the 

appear  on  the  surface  of  your  work,  yot  I  wodd  accept  the  whole  of  your 
theory  resp«'ctiu{5  the  origin  of  th«?  pcrson.igi's  of  the  Ilellunic  niytholojry 
iu  ptfrfect  cousistonoy  with  what  I  have  myself  intended,  und  very  crudely 
and  iniporfcctly  laboured  to  czpress.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
accept  in  full  the  creud  of  the  Dawn ;  but  then,  speaking  generally,  I  fe^ri 
mysulf  wholly  incompetent  to  pass  any  real  judgment  upon  the  evidence 
you  adduce  in  its  favour.  Lot  mu  venture,  however,  to  ezprees  my  dis- 
sent from  your  statements  about  Aphrodite.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name,  on  which  I  cannot  presume  to  pronounce,  or  as  to 
tile  functions  with  which  it  may  have  been  originally  associated.  But  I 
think  you  draw  a  picture  of  her  as  a  personage  in  the  earliest  known, 
that  xs  the  Homeric,  8ta;;e  of  the  llollenic  mythology.  Now  I  will  not 
ikiiy  tliat  tho  opith«?t  "  golden  "  may  have  become  her  property  by  in- 
li'-ritanee  from  some  prior  tradition  which  may  have  associated  her  with 
rl;c  Dawn :  there  are  grounds  which  would  lead  me  to  think  it  not  im- 
^rubahle.  But  this  would  of  itself  be  a  poor  foundation  on  which  to 
\.\:'.u\  a  tlii-ory  ;  and,  as  far  as  tho  IIonH-ric  mytholog}'  is concciiied,  lam 
1.'.*  a\\ar.'  <>:'  any  other.  But  what  I  am  most  struck  with  is  your  ap- 
]H  irin^  to  hold  th.it  the  degrailation  of  her  idea  and  worship  came  in  at 
:•.  iat'  r  period.  Now  I  hold  that  throughout  Uonicr,  from  bt^nning  to 
e:ul,  thi.i  de;:jra  lati'iu  is  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any  careful  observer,  who 
LTo-  s  straight  to  his  author,  and  does  not  allow  himself,  as  is  so  common, 
til  int«rpret  llv)meric  J»e^^onages  through  Virgilian  representations.  As 
to  tiie  sui-birth,  there  is  uoi  iu  Homer  a  vestige  of  it.  It  appears 
eirioubly  in  Paus-anias;  in  a  teuiple  of  Poseidon  i*he  is  held  up  by 
Thala^sa  appuirently  as  a  child  of  the  ivea-god ;  but  I  think  ho  mentions 
that  tho  work  is  a  late  work,  or  a  work  of  his  own  time.  I  do  not,  pray 
ol>rrvf,  ent«.r  \u\.o  the  aj>plioation  to  her  of  your  theory;  but  I  think 
y-)i  can II- it  sustain  it  fn>ni  early,  I  nuan  tho  earhest,  Greek  evid«'nce. 
\Vh<  n  wn  eome  down  to  tho  traditions  of  Aphro<iite  Ounmia,  distinet 
Irom  tin-  Pandeiuos  and  the  Apostn>phia,  I  admit  you  may  draw  certain 
laV'i.iaMi'  preMiniptinns  from  them. 

•  Now.  wh.it  I  should  like  to  do,  if  I  were  able,  would  be  to  convey  to 
\',nv  mind  a  clear  concepti<in  of  the  htandinp- point  from  which  I  reganl 
tlie  H'^inerii',  or,  as  I  venture  to  call  it,  the  Olympian  mytholog)*.  For 
y.u  ^^ollId  fintl  that  it  is  on«j  of  <ieep  and  fruitful  interest,  while  it  lies 
*>  'miwhat  «>tf  th«'  pjith  of  your  great  undertaking.  In  conversation  I 
•.iiuuil  liave  mon*  h»>i>c  of  doing  it  than  in  a  letter.  IshuU  fail,  and  fail 
!  V  my  'iwM  fault,  not  by  yours.  But  I  will  put  down  a  few  words ;  and 
not  one  among  them  which  I  should  not  endeavour  to  support  by  evidence 
if  occahion  served. 
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well-known  editor  of  *  Euripides/  advocates  the  same 
sacred  Euhemerism.     *  Atlas/  lie  writes,  symbolises 

'I  find  Homer,  then,  as  respects  the  department  of  mythology, 
desen'ing  of  the  testimony  which  Herodotus  gave  him,  and  learing  but 
a  very  smiill  share  in  the  partnership  to  Hesiod,  or  to  the  author  of  the 
Theogouy,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  who  was  not  properly  a  maker,  but 
la  veiy  useful  reporter,  of  mythologicsil  tradition  as  it  came  into  his 
^hand.  He  surely  was  not  a  man  of  the  power  required  to  manipulate 
and  modify  such  materials.  But  Homer,  with  the  vast  mechanism  of 
the  Tr<^)jan  war  (be  tliat  Dawn  too,  or  be  it  not)  in  his  hands,  and  in  such 
I  handy,  and  almost  compelled  to  employ  an  elaborate  and  varied  theurgy, 
'  and  obtaining  the  key  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  his  people,  and  becoming 
{  by  his  genius  in  a  great  degree  the  maker  of  that  Hellenic  nation  which 
■  has  done  so  much  to  make  us  all — was  in  a  position  of  advantage  with- 
'  out  parallel  for  giving  form  to  the  religious  traditions  of  his  country. 
Now  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  true,  and  I  admit  it  so  appears,  that  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  Hellenic  mythology  grew  or  was  constructed, 
were  in  great  part  supplied  by  some  system  or  systems  of  Nature 
worship.  But  surely  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  (chiefly  and  before  all  I  should  say  in  the  hands  of  Homer), 
those  materials  were  mouMod,  almost  indeed  coerced,  into  a  new  shape ; 
they  were  brought  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a  new  spirit.  From 
soTHo  quarter  or  other,  the  anthropomorphic  force  came  in ;  and  this 
furce  either  subordinated  or  repelled  all  others ;  built  up  the  system  in 
complete  subserviency  to  itself;  left  the  traditions  of  the  old  ctdtus  Kjit 
Nature  to  take  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  Arcadia,  or  (perhaps)  to  reil 
themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  Kleusis,  but  forbade  them  utterly  the  use 
of  the  Achaian  or  the  Hellenic  stamp;  humanised  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  by  reflection,  the  Olympian  life ;  contAminated  it  Indeed,  but  did 
even  this  in  a  manner  intensely  human ;  and  then,  having  ereiywhere 
saturated  the  divine  idea  with  the  himian  clement,  applied  this  idea,  as 
a  principle,  to  life  in  a  multitude  of  forms :  as,  for  example,  in  concentrat- 
ing the  idea  of  art  upon  the  human  frame;  in  the  lofty  and  singularly 
comprehensive  idea  of  human  nature ;  in  a  profound  eelf-reapcct  and  a 
frreat  value  for  human  life.  Great  as  w:i8  the  change  imposed  on  the 
cnidc  materials  supplied  by  Egypt  (if  they  were  so  supplied)  in  order 
that  they  might  issue  in  the  perfect  forms  of  Hellenic  art,  it  was  no 
greater,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  change  wrought  by  masterly  work- 
manship, in  obedience  to  the  wants  and  tendencies  of  the  national  mind, 
upon  tlie  mythological  materials  suppliini  from  so  many  ethnic  sources, 
before  tliey  became  the  Olympian  system. 

'  Now  comes  tlie  question.  What  was  the  source  of  this  anthropomorphio 
influence  ?    I  conclude,  or  rather  I  assume,  that  the  worker,  whether 
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tlio  endurance  of  labour.  He  is  placed  by  Hesiod 
close  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  it  is  im- 

Ilomor,  or  his  raco,  or  both,  did  not  in  this  point,  more  than  in  uny 
otlirr,  work  wiUumt  materials.  If  you  aro  right,  or  if  th«-  compiling 
systems  to  which  you  refer  arc  ric:ht,you  must  I  think  feel  that,  in  onler 
to  eff'rtt  the  transition  frum  th<*  stace  you  describe  to  a  religion  provided 
with  the  apparatus  of  the  Olympian  mythology,  something  is  wanting 
which  must  be  sought  olsi'wheri^'.  From  whenw  did  it  conn';  and  come, 
t<x>.  endowed  with  a  pow»>r  so  subtle  and  so  commanding  ? 

'  Now,  hen>  I  take  my  stand  upon  Homer  as  a  great  and  comprehensive 
drjwisitory  of  evidence,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  worked  u(>od, 
an<l  which  iu  the  main  is  s.>arcelv  less  entitlwl  to  be  reasonnl  from  for 
tlje  purposes  in  view,  thoufrli  t>f  course  after  a  somewhat,  different  manner 
than  is  the  evidence  ailbrdtsl  by  geological  research  with  rcfbrenco  to  itii 
pn^per  sphen*. 

'When  I  c(mie  to  examine  these  poems,  I  find  the  anthropomorphic 
forci*  at  work,  and  in  its  fullest,  vigour.  Moreover.  I  find  it  developieil  in 
C'lTtain  cases  witii  an  jistonishinj;  purity  and  elevation.  X  lind  that  the 
mytlioloiiical  svhttm,  thou::li  it  ha>  etlVctually  banislMil  or  subilueil  tht* 
c]»'ment.>  not  anthropomorphic,  yet  is  morally  as  far  as  p<'issible  from 
bt  iiiLT  honioiTjMieous  ;  an«l  that  the  ditlereiues  of  structure  seem  to  point 
to  "litKn-ni^s  of  origin.  Jlut,  you  will  say,  I  brought  to  Homer  the  do- 
ttrniiiiatiori  to  find  all  thi>.  Hen\  Imwever,  wo  an*  ujxm  a  matter  of 
I'.w't  :  and  I  am  ashanH»<l  to  say  that,  when  I  began  the  systematic  study 
of  H'-nuT  ab(»ut  ten  years  jujo,  I  not  only  hiul  no  viMon  or  even  inkling 
of  a  tli.oiy  alnmt  the  Hellenic  mythology;  but  I  had  never  before 
h.trntd  to  ff'ol  an  intrrcit  in  it;  and  everything  that  I  have  since  said  or 
writti-n  lias  c(tTn«'  tn  me.  in  the  first  instance,  by  suggestion  from  the  text 
(»t  Hom»'r  itsell\  thougii  it  has  been  also  supporteii  fn)m  otiier  quarters, 
;in<l  I  think  most  of  all  from  the  truthful  archirology  of  Pausanias. 

'  Of  course  I  do  not  now  in  anything  att«-nipt  to  prove,  but  I  assert 
that  tho  trxt  of  HoTiier  contains  a  va«Jt  ma'»s  of  wliat  may  be  called 
<  vi«h'iic"  ;it  first  hand,  IxMrin^  uj>on  the  (juestion  how  and  fp^m  whence 
tin' ant Lroj)omorj>liic  eh'inent  came  into  the  Hellenic  reliirion  with  the 
(b«p  vital  «'nt^ri:y  that  inspire*!  it.  anil  that  tlie  conclusion,  to  which  the 
evi.l««no«*  jv/mts.  i*^  as  follows  :  ~]  suppose  it  is  not  denied  that  there  were 
i'l  tile  worM.  at  a  very  early  prrioil  .as  compare<l  with  the  Hellenic 
civili«.ition,  certain  Si-mitic  traditions,  which  for  a  large  part  of  mankind 
Mr.'  mIxo  Chri-tian  beliefs,  but  which  may  here  be  rudely  aind  conve- 
ni'  ntly  describid  as  M«'9sianic  idi-as.  They  related  to  the  appearance 
at  a  future  time  of  a  Deliverer,  and  the  e<tablishment  in  Him  of  an 
identifying  rtdation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature ;  and  to  the 
Divine  Word  or  Wisdom,  as  concerned  in  the  order  and  government  of 
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possible  to  douht  that  here  we  have  a  tradition  of  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  golden  apples  guarded  by  a 

the  world ;  as  well  as  to  other  matters  which  need  not  here  be  fiiither 
stated.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  these  traditions  as  matter  of  religious 
obligation,  or  even  interest :  I  speak  of  them  merely  as  facta.  And  I 
afi&nn,  taking  my  stand  upon  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  poem* 
especially,  that  if  these  traditions  had  filtered  through  the  inteniMdiate 
space,  by  whatever  channel,  into  the  sphere  of  the  earliest  Hellenic  life, 
they  supply  us  with  what  was  wanting  towards  a  complete  and  mtionil 
genesis  of  the  Homeric  or  Olympian  mythology;  and  that,  without  this 
hypothesis,  that  wonderful  formation  must  remain  utterly  inexplicable. 
I  therefore  really  know  nothing  about  what  you  term  sacrsd  eohemerisra. 
The  question  is  one  not  of  mere  theory  or  presupposition,  but  of  tteti- 
mony ;  and  of  hypothesis  only  called  in  to  meet  and  answer  the  demands 
of  fact. 

*  If  I  am  asked  more  specifically  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  by  which 
the  result  Wiis  accomplished,  I  would  roughly  answer  thus :— Homer, 
whom  I  take  partly  for  the  maker  and  partly  for  the  symbol  of  his 
people,  sits  in  his  mighty  workshop,  like  the  young  Hephaistos  in  the 
ocean  cave,  making  into  toy-bracelets  and  the  like  the  materials  with  which 
he  was  supplied  by  (I  think)  the  nymph  Eurunum^  The  materials 
brought  to  Homer  arq  the  mythological  traditions  of  the  Tarious  nces 
and  nations  and  families  that  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  com- 
posite Hellenic  stock.  He  fits  together  names  and  attributes,  bound  by 
no  severe  anterior  law,  and  able  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  and  his 
nation's  genius.  What  he  cannot  use  (like  Nereus,  a  pure  elemental 
god),  he  casts  aside.  What  ho  can,  like  Zeus,  or  suppose  we  call  him 
I>yaus,  he  modifies  and  clothes,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  main  idea.  On  the 
whole,  the  Nature  Powers,  passing  through  the  crucible  of  his  mind,  are 
at  once  compressed  and  spiritualised,  so  that  the  human  element,  both 
of  form  and  character,  becomes  dominant,  and  physical  functions  swell 
into  the  class  of  attributes  more  or  less  ab  extra.  Now  I  may  be  met 
with  an  outcry  :  What,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  or  people  ever 
so  dealt  with  its  religion  ?  To  which  I  answer  by  seeking  shelter  from 
thoi<o  admirable  and  delightful  pages,  in  which  you  point  oat  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  mythol(^ical  8}'stem  of  Greece  and  the  religion  of 
its  people  individually.  Secondly,  I  am  describing  roughly  and  briefly 
a  pn-K^ess  lonp:,  subtle,  in  great  part  unconscious.  Thomas  Aquinas  in 
a  certain  .«ense  made  a  theology.  ^luch  more  largely  was  Homer,  and 
wrro  the  Hellenes,  nmkers.  The  Theomachy,  the  Thco-andro-machies, 
and  much  else  in  the  poems,  show  us  not  only  that  the  severance 
betwom  God  and  good  had  begun,  but  that  it  had  made  alarming 
progress.' 
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dragon  being  the  apple  which  the  serpent  tempted 
Eve  to  gather,  or  the  garden  kept  by  an  angel  with 
a  flaming  sword.'  *^ 

Though  it  was  felt  by  all  unprejudiced  scholars 
that  none  of  these  three  systems  of  interpretation 
was  in  the  least  satisfactory,  yet  it  seemed  impossible 
to  suggest  any  better  solution  of  the  problem ;  and 
though  at  the  present  moment  few,  I  believe,  could 
bo  found  who  adopt  any  of  these  three  systems  ex- 
clusively— who  hold  that  the  whole  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy wns  invented  for  the  sake  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts,  or  of  promulgating  physical  or  metaphysical 
doctrines,  or  of  relating  facts  of  ancient  history, 
many  have  acquiesced  in  a  kind  of  compromise,  ad- 
mitting that  some  parts  of  mythology  might  have  a 
moral,  others  a  physical,  others  an  historical  cha- 
racter, but  that  there  remained  a  great  body  of 
fables,  which  yielded  to  no  tests  whatever.  The 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx  of  Mythology  remained  un- 
solved. 

The  first  impulse  to  a  new  consideration  of  the 
mythological  problem  came  from  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology.  Through  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  language  of  India,  the  classical  Sanskrit, 
which  was  due  to  the  labours  of  Wilkins,^'  Sir  W. 
Jones,  and  Colebrooke,  some  eighty  years  ago ;  and 
tlirough  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  relationship 
between  that  language  and  the  languages  of  the  prin- 
cipal raees  of  Europe,  due  to  the  genius  of  Schlegel, 

"  Ilofhr  and  Foreign  Revinr,  No.  7,  p.  Ill,  1864:  'The  Cjxlopes 
wcro  j^robably  a  race  of  pastoral  and  motal-working  p«>ople  from  the 
the  Bist,  oliaractcriscd  by  their  roKiwifr  faces,  whence  arose  the  story  of 
tht'ir  one  eve.' — F.  A.  P. 

*•  Bhagavadgita,  ed.Wilkin8,  1785. 
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mythological  phraseology,   displaying  the  palpable 
traces  of  a  common  origin. 

Wliat  followed  from  this  for  the  Science  of  Mytho- 
loL^yP  Exactly  the  same  as  what  followed  for  the 
Science  of  Language  from  the  discovery  that  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  had  all 
one  and  the  same  origin.  Before  that  discovery  was 
made,  it  was  allowable  to  treat  each  language  by 
itself,  and  any  etymological  explanation  that  was  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  each  particular  language 
might  have  been  considered  satisfactory.  If  Plato 
derived  thaU^  the  Greek  word  for  god,  from  the  Greek 
verb  tJtojUi,  to  run,  because  the  first  gods  were  the 
sun  and  nioun,  always  running  through  the  sky;^* 
<»r  it'  llt'rodotus  **'  derived  the  same  word  from  tithcnaiy 
to  s«4,  because  the  gods  set  everything  in  order,  we 
can  iind  no  fault  with  either.  But  if  we  find  that 
the  same?  name  for  jjfod  exists  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin, 
as  (leva  and  J/ //x/^  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  accept 
any  etymology  for  the  Greek  word  that  is  not  equally 
api»li<*al)le  to  the  corresponding  terms  in  Sanskrit 
and  Latin.  If  we  knew  French  only,  we  might 
derive  the  Frenc^li  fen,  lire,  from  the  German  Feuer, 
I>ut  if  wc  see  that  the  same  word  exists  in  Italian  as 
jtforo^  ill  Spanish  as  fac(io,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
look  for  an  etymology  applicable  to  all  three,  which 
wc  find  in  the  Latin  focus,  and  not  in  the  German 
Ft  I''  i\  Even  so  thoughtful  a  scholar  as  Grimm  does 
not  seem  to  have  perceived  the  absolute  stringency 
(»f  this  rule.  ik»fore  it  was  known  that  there  existed 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic,  the  same 

*'  I'lar.  (■/■(//.  ;jy7  C.  «•  Her.  ii.  o2. 

*'  On  tli-  nliiti»)n  of  dfva  and  d'UA  to  3f4r,  st^o  AkcoH,  Frammcn'i 
L>i(jui.<t'ui.  iii.,  and  ixhweizer-Sicdltr,  in  KuhH^$Zeitiickr\ftfVi\\.  p.  142, 
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word  for  numcy  identical  with  the  Gothic  namS  (gen. 
namins)^  it  would  have  been  allowable  to  derive  the 
German  word  from  a  German  root.  Thus  Grimm 
('  Grammatik/  ii.  30)  derived  the  German  Name  from 
the  verb  nehmeii^  to  take.  This  would  have  been  a 
perfectly  tegitimat^  etymology.  But  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Sanskrit  nam  an  stood  for  gn fir- 
man, just  as  nomen,  for  gnomen  (cognomen,  igno- 
minia),  and  was  derived  from  a  verb  gn&,  to  know, 
it  became  impossible  to  retain  the  derivation  of  Name 
from  nehmeny  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  that  of 
nS^man  from  gnfi,.*®  Each  word  can  have  but  one 
etymology,  as  each  living  being  can  have  but  one 
mother. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  mythological  phraseology 
of  the  Aryan  nations.  If  we  had  to  explain  only  the 
names  and  fables  of  the  Greek  gods,  an  explanation 
such  as  that  which  derives  the  name  of  Zeus  from  the 
verb  zen,  to  live,  would  be  by  no  means  contemptible. 
But  if  we  find  that  Zeus  in  Greek  is  the  same  word  as 
Dyaus  in  Sanskrit,  Ju  in  Jupiter y  and  Tiuin  Tuesday^ 
we  perceive  that  no  etymology  would  be  satisfactory 
that  did  not  explain  all  these  words  together.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods,  and  to  enter 
into  the  original  intention  of  the  fables  told  of  each, 
we  must  not  confine  our  view  within  the  Greek  hori- 
zon, but  must  take  into  account  the  collateral  evidence 
supplied  by  Latin,  German,  Sanskrit,  and  Zend  my- 
thology. The  key  that  is  to  open  one  must  open  aU ; 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  the  right  key. 

*'  Grimm,  Geschischte  der  Jkuttchtn  Sprache^  p.  153.  Other  words 
derived  from  gnA,  are  notoB,  nobilis,  gnarus,  ignarus,  ignoro,  oarrare 
(gnarigare),  gnomon,  T  ^'»"  ^  know,  uncouth,  &c. 
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Strong  objections  have  been  raised  against  this  line 
of  reasoning  by  classical  scholars;  and  even  those 
who  have  surrendered  Greek  etymology  as  useless 
without  the  aid  of  Sanskrit,  protest  against  this 
desecration  of  the  Greek  Pantheon,  and  against  any 
tat  tempt  at  deriving  the  gods  and  fables  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  from  the  monstrous  idols  of  the  Brah- 
mans.  I  believe  this  is  mainly  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing. No  sound  scholar  would  ever  think  of 
deriving  any  Greek  or  Latin  word  from  Sanskrit* 
Sanskrit  is  not  the  mother  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
Latin  is  of  French  and  Italian.  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  are  sisters,  varieties  of  one  and  the  same 
type.  They  all  point  to  some  earlier  stage  when 
they  were  less  different  from  each  other  than  they 
now  are;  but  no  more.  All  we  can  say  in  favour  of 
^Sanskrit  is,  that  it  is  the  eldest  sister;  that  it  has 
retained  many  words  and  forms  less  changed  and 
corrupted  than  Greek  and  Latin.  The  more  primi- 
tive character  and  transparent  structure  of  Sanskrit 
liave  naturally  endeared  it  to  the  student  of  language, 
but  they  have  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact,  that  on 
many  points  Greek  and  Latin — nay,.  Gothic  and 
Celtic— have  preserved  primitive  features  which  San- 
skrit has  lost.  Greek  is  co-ordinate  with,  not  sub- 
ordinate to,  Sanskrit ;  and  the  only  distinction  which 
SiLiiskrit  is  entitled  to  claim  is  that  which  Austria 
used  to  claim  in  the  German  Confederation — to  be 
llie  first  among  equals,  primics  inter  pares. 

Til  ere  is,  however,  another  reason  which  has  mado 
any  <  omparison  of  Greek  and  Hindu  gods  more  par- 
ticularly distasteful  to  classical  scholars.  At  the  very 
beiiciiiiiiug  of  Sanskrit  philology  attempts  were  made 

II,  Q  o 
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by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  W.  Jones  **  at  identifying 
the  deities  of  the  modem  Hindu  mythology  with  those 
of  Homer.  This  was  done  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  and  has  brought  any  attempt  of  the  same 
kind  into  deserved  disrepute  among  sober  critics. 
Sir  W.  Jones  is  not  responsible,  indeed,  for  such 
comparisons  as  Cupid  and  Dipuc  (dipaka);  but  to 
compare,  as  he  does,  modern  Hindu  gods,  such  as 
Vishnu,  Siva,  or  Krishna,  with  the  gods  of 
Homer,  was  indeed  like  comparing  modern  Hindu- 
stani with  ancient  Greek.  Trace  Hindustani  back 
to  Sanskrit,  and  it  will  be  possible  then  to  compare 
it  with  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  not  otherwise.  The 
same  in  mythology.  Trace  the  modern  system  of 
Hindu  mythology  back  to  its  earliest  form,  and  there 
will  then  be  some  reasonable  hope  of  discovering  a 
family  likeness  between  the  sacred  names  worshipped 
by  the  Aryans  of  India  and  the  Aryans  of  Greece. 

This  was  impossible  at  the  time  of  Sir  William 
Jones  ;  it  is  even  now  but  partially  possible.  Though 
Sanskrit  has  now  been  studied  for  three  generations, 
the  most  ancient  work  of  Sanskrit  literature,  the 
Rigveda,  is  still  a  book  with  seven  seals.  The  wish 
expressed  by  Otfried  Miiller  in  1825,  in  his  *  Prolego- 
mena to  a  Scientific  Mj^hology,  *  Oh  that  we  had  an 
intelligible  translation  of  the  Veda!'  is  still  unful- 

*■  Sir  W.  Jones,  On  the  Godt  of  GrcfcCj  Italy,  and  India,  (Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  229.)  He  compares  Janus  \rit)i  Gane^a,  Saturn  with  Manu 
Satyuvratft,  nny,  with  Noah;  Ceres  witli  5ri,  Jupiter  with  DiTas- 
}»uti  and  with  »S'iva  (Tpt<J4>doA/4«y-trilo/?*ana),  Bacchus  with  B&gitfa, 
Juno  A^nth  PArvati,  jNIars  with  Skanda,  nay,  with  the  Sccander  of 
IVrMa,  Minorva  with  DurgA  and  Saras  vat!.  Osiris  and  Isis  with 
lAvara  an«l  isl,  Dionysos  with  R&mn,  Apollo  with  Krishna,  Vulcan 
with  PAvnka  and  Vi^vakarman,  Mercury  with  K&ruda,  Hekate 
with  Kdli. 
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filled ;  and  though  of  late  years  nearly  all  Sanskrit 
scholars  have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  elacida- 
tion  of  Vedic  literature,  many  years  are  still  required 
before  Otfried  Miiller's  desire  can  be  realised.  Now 
Sanskrit  literature  without  the  Veda  is  like  Greek 
literature  without  Homer,  like  Jewish  literature 
without  the  Bible,  like  Mohammedan  literature 
without  the  Koran ;  and  you  will  easily  understand 
how,  if  we  do  not  know  the  most  ancient  form  of 
Hindu  religion  and  mythology,  it  is  premature  to 
attempt  any  comparison  between  the  gods  of  India 
and  the  gods  of  any  other  country.  What  was 
wanted  as  the  only  safe  foundation,  not  only  of  Sans- 
krit literature  but  of  Comparative  Mythology — nay, 
of  Companitive  Philology — was  an  edition  of  the 
most  ancient  document  of  Indian  literature,  Indian 
religion,  Indian  language — an  edition  of  the  Rig- 
veda.  Eight  of  the  ten  books  of  the  Rigveda  have 
now  been  published  in  the  original,  together  with  an 
ample  Indian  commentar}',  and  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  the  two  remaining  books  passing  through 
the  press  within  a  short  time.  But,  after  the  text 
and  commentary  of  the  Rigveda  are  published,  the 
<j:reat  task  of  translating,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
deciphering,  these  ancient  hymns  still  remains. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  translations ;  one  by  a 
Frencliinan,  the  late  M.  Langlois,  the  other  by  the 
liite  Professor  Wilson;*^  but  the  fonner,  though 
very  ingenious,  is  mere  guess-work,  the  latter  is  a 
re]>roduction,  and  not   always  a  faithful  reproduc- 

*"  I  hare  since  published  the  first  volume  of  my  tmoBlation  of  the 
TiiLTv.Mlri  :  Itipvedii-Sttiihita,  'Tho Sacred  ]l}'mn8oftheBnihmaD8,' 
translati  J  nnd  cxphiiued.     London  :  (Triibner  &  Co.)  1869. 
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tion,  of  the  commentary  of  S&yana,  which  I  have 
published.  It  shows  us  how  the  ancient  hymns 
were  misunderstood  by  later  grammarians,  and  theo- 
logians, and  philosophers ;  but  it  does  not  attempt  a 
critical  restoration  of  the  original  sense  of  these 
simple  and  primitive  hynms  by  the  only  process  by 
which  it  can  be  eflEected — by  a  comparison  of  every 
passage  in  which  the  same  words  occur.  This  pro- 
cess of  deciphering  is  a  slow  one ;  yet,  through  the 
combined  labours  of  various  scholars,  some  progress 
has  been  made,  and  some  insight  been  gained,  into 
the  mythological  phraseology  of  the  Yedic  Bishis. 
One  thing  we  can  clearly  see,  that  the  same  position 
which  Sanskrit,  as  the  most  primitive,  most  transpa^ 
rent  of  the  Aryan  dialects,  holds  in  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, the  Veda  and  its  most  primitive,  most  trans- 
parent system  of  religion  will  hold  in  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  we  still 
have  the  last  chapter  of  the  real  Theogony  of  the 
Aryan  races :  we  just  catch  a  glimpse,  behind  the 
scenes,  of  the  agencies  which  were  at  work  in  pro- 
ducing that  magnificent  stage-effect  witnessed  in  the 
drama  of  the  Olympian  gods.  There,  in  the  Veda, 
the  Sphinx  of  Mythology  still  utters  a  few  words  to 
betray  her  own  secret,  and  shows  us  that  it  is  man, 
that  it  is  human  thought  and  human  language  com- 
bined, which  naturally  and  inevitably  produced  that 
strange  conglomerate  of  ancient  fable  which  has  per- 
plexed all  rational  thinkers,  from  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phanes  to  our  own  time. 

I  shall  try  to  make  my  meaning  clearer.  You  will 
see  that  a  great  point  is  gained  in  comparative  my- 
thology if  we  succeed  in  discovering  the  original 
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meaning  of  the  names  of  the  godi.  If  we  knewyftr 
instance,  what  Athmcy  or  Here,  or  ApcUo  meant  in 
Greek,  we  should  hare  something  itrm  to  stand  on  or 
to  start  fix)m,  and  be  able  to  follow  more  seeozel^  tibe 
later  development  of  these  names.  We  know,  Ibr 
instance,  that  fiftfleae  in  Qreek  means  moon^  and  k;ndw- 
ing  this,  we  at  once  understand  the  myths  that  she  is 
the  sister  of  fleUof,  for  heKo9  means  son;  that  she  is 
the  sister  of  Eos,  for  eo$  means  dawn  ;-Haid  if  an- 
other poet  calls  her  the  sister  ot  Bmrj/pkaiua,  wa  an 
not  much  perplexed,  for  eu/rypkaXtea,  meaning  wide- 
shining,  can  only  be  another  name  ISor  the  dawn*  If 
she  is  represented  with  two  hornSy  we  at  onoe  zemem* 
ber  the  two  horns  of  the  moon ;  and  if  she  is  said  to 
have  become  the  mother  of  Eree  bj  Zeue,  we  again 
perceive  that  erse  means  dew,  and  that  to  call  Erse 
the  daughter  of  Zew  and  Sdene  was  no  more  than  if 
we,  in  our  more  matter-of-£EU^  Isnguage^  saj  that 
there  is  dew  after  a  moonlight  night. 

Now  one  great  advantage  in  the  Yeda  is,  that 
many  of  the  names  of  the  gods  are  stiU  intelligible ; 
are  used,  in  fact^  not  only  as  proper  names,  but  like- 
wise as  appellative  nouns.  Agni,  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal  gods,  means  clearly  fire;  it  is  used  in  that 
sense ;  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  ignu^ 
Hence  we  have  a  right  to  explain  his  other  names^ 
and  all  that  is  told  of  him,  as  originally  meant  for 
fire.  Y&yu  or  Y&ta  means  clearly  wind,  Marnt 
means  storm,  Par^anya  rain,  Savitar  the  sun, 
Ushas,  as  well  as  its  synonyms,  TTrvaat,  AhanA, 
Saranyii,  means  dawn;  Prithivi,  earth;  Dy&T&- 
prithivt,  AaoveM  and  earth.  Other  divii 
the  Yeda  which  are  no  longer  used  as  appel     Lv 
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become  easily  intelligible,  because  they  are  used  as 
synonyms  of  more  intelligible  names  (sucb  as  urvaai 
for  nshas),  or  because  they  receive  light  from  other 
languages,  such  as  Varuna,  clearly  the  same  word 
as  the  Greek  ouranSsy  and  meaning  originally  the 
sky. 

Another  advantage  which  the  Veda  offers  is  this, 
that  in  its  numerous  hymns  we  can  still  watch  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  gods,  the  slow  transition  of 
appellatives  into  proper  names,  the  first  tentative 
steps  towards  personification.  The  Vedic  Pantheon 
is  held  together  by  the  loosest  ties  of  family  relation- 
ship ;  nor  is  there  as  yet  any  settled  supremacy  like 
that  of  Zeus  among  the  gods  of  Homer.  Every  god 
is  conceived  as  supreme,  or  at  least  as  inferior  to  no 
other  god,  at  the  time  that  he  is  praised  or  invoked 
by  the  Vedic  poets ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  various 
deities  are  but  different  names,  different  conceptions 
of  that  Incomprehensible  Being  which  no  thought 
can  reach,  and  no  language  express,  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  thoughtful 
among  the  Vedic  bards. 
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JUPITER,  THE  SUPREME  ARYAN  GOD. 

I'^HERE  are  few  mistakes  so  widely  spread  and  so 
.  6rmly  established  asthat  which  makes  us  confound 
the  reh'gion  and  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  world.  How  mythology  arises,  necessarily  and 
naturally,  I  tried  to  explain  in  my  former  Lectures; 
and  we  saw  that,  as  an  affection  or  disorder  of  lan- 
^niage,  mytholo*j:y  may  infect  every  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  man.  True  it  is  that  no  ideas  are  more 
liable  to  m}i:hological  disease  than  religious  ideas, 
because  they  transcend  those  regions  of  our  experience 
within  which  language  has  its  n<atural  origin,and  must 
therefore,  according  to  their  very  nature,  be  satisfied 
with  metaphorical  expressions.  *  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man.'*  Yet  even  the  religions  of  tlu3  ancient  nations 
are  by  no  means  inevitably  and  altogether  mytho- 
l();,acal.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  diseased  frame  pre- 
supposes a  healthy  frame,  so  a  mythological  religion 
presupposes,  I  believe,  a  healtliy  religion.  Before  the 
<  I  reeks  could  call  the  sky,  or  the  sun,  or  the  moon 
[infJti,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have 
framed  to  themselves  some  idea  of  the  godhead.    We 

>  1  Cor.  ii.  9  ;  Is.  Ixiv.  4. 
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cannot  speak  of  King  Solomon  nnless  we  first  know 
what,  in  a  general  way,  is  meant  bj  King,  nor  could 
a  Greek  speak  of  gods  in  the  plural  before  he  had 
realised,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  general  predicate 
of  the  godhead.  Idolatry  arises  naturally  when  people 
say  ^  The  sun  is  god,'  instead  of  saying  ^  The  sun  is 
of  Grod  ; '  when  they  use  God  as  a  predicate,  though, 
according  to  its  very  nature,  it  can  be  used  as  a  sub- 
ject only.  This  may  have  been  inevitable,  but  it  is 
all  the  more  interesting  to  find  out  what  the  ancients 
meant  to  predicate  when  they  called  the  sun  or  the 
moon  gods ;  and,  until  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
this,  we  shall  never  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  their 
religion. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  while  we  have  endless 
books  on  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
we  have  hardly  any  on  their  religion,  and  most  people 
have  brought  themselves  to  imagine  that  what  we 
call  religion^-our  trust  in  an  all-wise,  all-powerful, 
eternal  Being,  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  whom  we  ap- 
proach in  prayer  and  meditation,  to  whom  we  commit 
all  our  cares,  and  whose  presence  we  feel  not  only  in 
the  outward  world,  but  also  in  the  warning  voice 
within  our  hearts — that  all  this  was  unknown  to  the 
heathen  world,  and  that  their  religion  consisted 
simply  in  the  fables  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.  Yet  this  is  not 
so.  Mythology  has  encroached  on  ancient  religion ; 
it  has  at  some  times  well-nigh  choked  its  very  life ; 
yet  through  the  rank  and  poisonous  vegetation  of 
m}i;hic  phraseology  we  may  always  catch  a  glimpse 
of  that  original  stem  round  which  it  creeps  and  winds 
itself,  and  without  which  it  could  not  enjoy  even  that 
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parasitical  existence  whicli  has  been  mistaken  for 
independent  vitality. 

A  few  quotations  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  an- 
cient religion  as  independent  of  ancient  mythology. 
Homer  who,  together  with  Hesiod,  made  the  theogony 
or  the  history  of  the  gods  for  the  Greeks — a  saying  of 
Herodotus  which  contains  more  truth  than  is  com- 
monly supposed — Homer,  whose  every  page  teems 
with  mythology,  nevertheless  allows  us  many  an  in- 
sight into  the  inner  religious  life  of  his  age.  What 
did  the  swineherd  Eumaios  know  of  the  intricate 
Olympian  theogoay  ?  Had  he  ever  heard  the  name 
of  the  Charites,  or  of  the  Harpyias  9  Could  he  have 
told  who  was  the  father  of  Aphrodite,  who  were  her 
liusbauds  and  her  children  ?  I  doubt  it :  and  when 
Homer  introduces  him  to  us,  speaking  of  this  life 
and  the  higher  powers  that  rule  it,  Eumaios  knows 
only  of  just  gods,  '  who  hate  cruel  deeds,  but  honour 
justice  and  the  righteous  works  of  man.'* 

His  whole  view  of  life  is  built  up  on  a  complete 
trust  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  with- 
out any  such  artificial  supports  as  the  Erinys,  the 
Nemesis,  or  Moira. 

'  Eat,'  says  the  swineherd  to  Ulysses,  *  and  enjoy 
what  is  here,^  for  God  will  grant  one  thing,  but  another 
he  will  refuse,  whatever  he  will  in  his  mind,  for  he  can 
do  all  things.'     (Od.  xiv.  444 ;  x.  306.) 

«  Od,  xiv.  83. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  translate  $€6s  by  a  gtxl  rather  than  by 
Tiod  ;  but  even  if  we  translated  it  a  god,  this  could  here  only  be  meant 
f..rZfus.  (Cf.  Od.  iv.  236.)  Cf.  Welcker,  p.  180.  How  the  gods  and 
/ous  are  ust'd  almo^  promiscuously,  we  see  in  Od.  i.  378-9:  fy*^  5i 
6*ovt  iirifiwiTotiBu  oiir  i6*^ras  df  lei  wo6i  Ztbt  8^<ri  vafdyrna  4pya 
y§y4(T$cu, 
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This  surely  is  religion,  and  it  is  religion  untainted 
by  mythology.  Again,  the  prayer  of  the  female  slave, 
grinding  corn  in  the  house  of  Ulysses,  is  religion  in 
the  tniest  sense.  *  Father  Zeus,*  she  says,  *  thou  who 
rulest  over  gods  and  men,  surely  thou  has  just  thun- 
dered from  the  starry  heaven,  and  there  is  no  cloud 
anywhere.  Thou  showest  this  as  a  sign  to  some  one. 
Fulfil  now,  even  to  me,  miserable  wretch  !  the  prayer 
which  I  may  utter.'  When  Telemachos  is  afraid  to 
approach  Nestor,  and  declares  to  Mentor  that  he  does 
not  know  wJuit  to  say,*  does  not  Mentor  or  Athene 
encourage  him  in  words  that  might  easily  be  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  our  own  religion  ?  *  Tele- 
machos,' she  says,  ^  some  things  thou  wilt  thyself 
perceive  in  thy  mind,  and  others  a  divine  spirit  will 
prompt ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  thou  wast  bom  and 
brought  up  without  the  will  of  the  gods.* 

The  omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  the  Divine 
Being  is  expressed  by  Hesiod  in  language  slightly, 
yet  not  altogether,  mythological : — 

The  eye  of  Zeus,  which  sees  all  and  knows  all ; 

and  the  conception  of  Homer,  that  ^  the  gods  them- 
selves come  to  our  cities  in  the  garb  of  strangers,  to 
watch  the  wanton  and  the  orderly  conduct  of  men,'* 

«  Od.  iii.  26 : 

Homer  uses  6t6t  and  laiyuuv  for  Gud. 

»  Erga,  267. 
•  Od.  xvii.  483 : 

Otf\6fity\  91  8^  wov  ris  iirovparios  B*6s  iariw. 
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thougli  expressed  in  the  language  peculiar  to  the 
childhood  of  man,  might  easily  be  turned  into  our 
own  sacred  phraseology.  Anyhow,  we  may  call  this 
religion — ancient,  primitive,  natural  religion,  imper- 
fect, no  doubt,  yet  deeply  interesting,  and  not  without 
a  divine  afflatus.  How  different  is  the  undoubting 
trust  of  the  ancient  poets  in  the  ever-present  watch- 
fulness of  the  gods,  from  the  language  of  later  Greek 
philosophy,  as  expressed,  for  instance,  by  Protagoras. 
*  Of  the  gods,'  he  says,  *  I  am  not  able  to  know  either 
that  they  are  or  that  they  are  not ;  for  many  things 
prevent  us  from  knowing  it,  the  darkness,  and  the 
shortness  of  human  life.'^ 

The  gods  of  Homer,  though,  in  their  mythological 
aspect,  represented  as  weak,  easily  deceived,  and  led 
astray  by  the  lowest  passions,  are  nevertheless,  in  the 
more  reverent  language  of  religion,  endowed  with 
nearly  all  the  qualities  which  we  claim  for  a  divine 
and  perfect  Being.  The  phrase  which  forms  the 
key-not^  in  many  of  the  speeches  of  Odysseus,  though 
thrown  in  only  as  it  were  parenthetically, 

Oeot  ti  re  rarra  ^laaaiy,  *  the  Gods  know  all  things,'  ' 

^Wes  us  more  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  untold  mil- 
lions among  whom  the  idioms  of  a  language  grow 
up,  than  all  the  tales  of  the  tricks  played  by  Juno  to 
Jupiter,  or  by  Mars  to  Vulcan.  At  critical  moments, 
wlieii  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  are 
stirred,  the  old  Greeks  of  Homer  seem  suddenlv  to 
drop  all  learned  and  mythological  metaphor,  and  to 

Kai  Tf  6fo\  (tlifourt  ioinirft  cL\Ao8a«o?<ri»', 
Tlayro7oi  nXidorrts,  ftriffrpt^ci  iroAifoi, 
*AyBp^vtn^  tfipitf  TC  jcol  tinfOfiiriv  i^opQvr^t, 
»  Welcker,  ChrUchisehe  Goiterlehre,  p.  245.  •  Od,  ir.  379,  468. 
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fall  back  on  the  universal  language  of  true  religion. 
Everything  they  feel  is  ordered  by  the  immortal  gods ; 
and  though  they  do  not  rise  to  the  conception  of  a 
Divine  Providence  which  ordereth  all  things  by 
eternal  laws,  no  event,  however  small,  seems  to  hap- 
pen in  the  Iliad  in  which  the  poet  does  not  recognise 
the  active  interference  of  a  divine  power.  This  in- 
terference, if  clothed  in  mythological  language,  as- 
sumes, it  is  true,  the  actual  or  bodily  presence  of  one 
of  the  gods,  whether  Apollo,  or  Athene,  or  Aphro- 
dite ;  yet  let  us  observe  that  Zeus  himself,  the  god 
of  gods,  never  descends  to  the  battlefield  of  Troy. 
He  was  the  true  god  of  the  Greeks  before  he  became 
enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  Olympian  mythology ;  and 
in  many  a  passage  where  theds  is  used,  we  may  with- 
out irreverence  translate  it  by  God.  Thus,  when 
Diomedes  exhorts  the  Greeks  to  fight  till  Troy  is 
taken,  he  finishes  his  speech  with  these  words :  *  Let 
all  flee  home  ;  but  we  two,  I  and  Sthenelos,  will  fight 
till  we  see  the  end  of  Troy :  for  we  came  with  OodJ^ 
Even  if  we  translated  *  for  we  came  with  a  god,*  the 
sentiment  would  still  be  religious,  not  mythological ; 
though  of  course  it  might  easily  be  translated  into 
m}'thological  phraseology,  if  we  said  that  Athene,  in 
the  form  of  a  bird,  had  fluttered  round  the  ships  of 
the  Greeks.  Again,  what  can  be  more  natural  and 
more  truly  pious  than  the  tone  of  resignation  with 
which  Nausikaa  addresses  the  shipwrecked  Ulysses  ? 
*Zeus,'  she  says,  for  she  knows  no  better  name, 
*  Zeus  himself,  the  Olympian,  distributes  happiness 
to  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  every  one,  as  he  pleases. 
And  to  thee  also  he  probably  has  sent  this,  and  you 

•  a.  ix.  49. 
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ought  by  all  means  to  bear  it.'  Lastly,  let  me  read 
the  famous  line,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  month  of 
Peisistratos,  the  son  of  Nestor,  "when  calling  on 
Athene,  as  the  companion  of  Telemachos,  and  on  Tele- 
machos  himself,  to  pray  to  the  gods  before  taking 
their  meal:  *  After  thon  hast  offered  thy  libation 
and  prayed,  as  it  is  meet,  give  to  him  also  after- 
wards the  goblet  of  honey-sweet  wine  to  pour  out 
his  libation,  because  I  believe  that  he  also  prays  to 
the  immortals,  for  all  men  yearn  after  the  gods.*  *® 

It  might  be  objected  that  no  truly  religions  sen- 
timent was  possible  as  long  as  the  human  mind  was 
entangled  in  the  web  of  polytheism ;  that  god,  in 
fact,  in  its  true  sense,  is  a  word  which  admits  of  no 
phiral,  and  changes  its  meaning  as  soon  as  it  assumes 
tho  terminations  of  that  number.  The  Latin  cedes 
means,  in  the  singular,  a  sanctuary,  but  in  the  plural 
it  assumes  the  meaning  of  a  common  dwelling-house ; 
and  thus  the6s,  too,  in  the  plural,  is  supposed  to  be 
divested  of  that  sacred  and  essentially  divine  charac- 
ter which  it  claims  in  the  singular.  When,  more- 
over, such  names  as  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene  are 
applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  religion  is  considered  to 
be  out  of  the  question,  and  hard  words,  such  as  idol- 
atry and  devil-worship,  are  applied  to  the  prayers 
and  praises  of  the  early  believers.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  incontestable  truth  in  all  this,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinkinix  that  full  justice  has  never  been  done 
to  the  ancient  religions  of  the  world,  not  even  to 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  in  so  many 
other  respects,  are  acknowledged  by  us  as  our 
teachers   and   models.      The   first   contact  between 

••  irdyrts  8i  BtSov  X""-"^^^^^*  Mp99Wi,i, —  Od,  Hi.  48. 
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Christianity  and  the  heathen  religions  was  neces- 
sarily one  of  uncompromising  hostility.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Christians  in 
general  to  stand  forth  in  the  name  of  the  only  true 
Grod,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  their  God  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  idols  worshipped  at 
Athens  and  at  Ephesus.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
early  converts  to  forswear  all  allegiance  to  their 
former  deities,  and  if  they  could  not  at  once  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  gods  whom  they  had 
worshipped  had  no  existence  at  all,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  their  worshippers,  they  were  naturally 
lad  on  to  ascribe  to  them  a  kind  of  demoniacal  nature, 
and  to  curse  them  as  the  offspring  of  that  new  prin- 
ciple of  Evil**  with  which  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Church.  In 
St.  Augustine's  learned  arguments  against  paganism, 
the  heathen  gods  are  throughout  treated  as  real 
beings,  as  demons  who  had  the  power  of  doing  real 
mischief.**  I  was  told  by  a  missionary,  that  among 
his  converts  in  South  Africa  he  discovered  some  who 
still  prayed  to  their  heathen  deities ;  that^  when  re- 
monstrated with,  they  told  him  that  they  prayed  to 
them  in  order  to  avert  their  wrath ;  and  that^  though 

"  Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  strange  gods  are  called  devils  {Deul, 
zxxii.  17),  '  Thcj  sacrificed  unto  denis,  not  to  God ;  to  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  to  new  gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom  your  fiithen  feared 
not.'     Sec  Comhill  Magazine,  1869,  p.  32. 

'^  Dc  Civitate  Dn^  ii.  25 :  '  Mdligni  isti  spiritus,  &c.  Noxii  dsmonea 
quos  illi  diK>s  putantos  colcndos  et  ven«;randos  arbitrabantur,  &c.  Ibid, 
viii.  22:  (Cnnlendum  dnimunes)  esse  spiritus  nocendi  cupidissimos,  a 
justitia  p^Miitus  alieuos,  superbia  tumidos,  invidcntia  lividos,  faUacia 
oallidoH,  qui  in  hoc  quidom  uere  habitant,  quia  dc  cccli  superioris  sablimi- 
tate  dejecti,  nierito  irregrcssibilis  transgrcssionis  in  hoc  sibi  coogmo 
carccre  pncdanmati  sunt.' 
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their  idols  could  not  hurt  so  good  a  man  as  he  was, 
they  might  inflict  serious  harm  on  their  former 
worshii)per8. 

In  Mexico  we  are  told,  that  the  statues  dug  up 
amoug  the  remains  of  the  great  teocalli  were  buried 
in  the  court  of  the  university,  to  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  idolatrous  rites  which  the  Indians 
were  inclined  to  pay  to  them.  At  the  solicitation  of 
Mr.  Bullock,  however,  they  were  again  disinterred,  to 
admit  of  his  obtaining  casts  ;  and  he  furnishes  this  in- 
teresting account  of  the  sensation  excited  by  the  resto- 
ration to  light  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
Mexican  deities  : — *  During  the  time  it  was  exposed, 
the  court  of  the  university  was  crowded  with  people, 
most  of  whom  expressed  the  most  decided  anger  and 
contempt.  Not  so,  however,  all  the  Indians.  I  at- 
tentively marked  their  countenances.  Not  a  smile 
escaped  them,  or  even  a  word.  All  was  silence  and 
attention.  In  reply  to  a  joke  of  one  of  the  students, 
an  old  Indian  remarked,  "  It  is  very  true  we  have 
those  very  good  Spanish  gods,  but  we  might  still 
have  been  allowed  to  kee])  a  few  of  those  of  our  an- 
cestors." And  I  wiis  informed  that  chaplets  of 
flowers  had  been  placed  on  the  figures  by  natives 
who  had  stolen  thither  unseen  in  the  evening.'  ** 

Only  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fatum,^* 

*'  Bullook,  Six  Months  in  Mexiro,  p.  Ill ;   Wilson,  Prthhtoric  Man^ 

'♦  Ih-  Cicitatc  Jkif  v.  9:  '  Omni;i  roro  fato  fiori  non  diolmus,  iino  nulla 
fli'ii  f.it«)  (ii«.'iiiius,  quoninm  fati  nonion  \ibi  siilot  a  loqu»'ntilms  {Kmi,  i<l 
I  n:  :i.  f  tii-'ritutioiie  sideruni  cum  (juiftiquc  comvptus  ftut  natiis  est  (<piunmni 
r  ^  i)><«a  iuaiiiter  ashuritur),  nihil  VHlert*  munbtraniuH.  Onliucm  auteni 
ciu-^  i-»iin,  iiM  voluntas  Dtii  pluriniuin  iK>te*.t,  nr(juf  nrpiinus.  nequefuti 
vocibuk'  nuncu(>;unu8,  nisi  ft)rtf  ut  fatuni  u  I'amlo  dictum  intolliganiut*, 
iil  ci>t,  a  lujucndo:  non  enim  abnutre  pu».uinu&  c.<«bc  itcriptum  iu  Uteris 
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St.  Augustine  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  mere  name, 
and  that  if  it  is  taken  in  its  etymological  sense, 
namely,  as  that  which  has  once  been  spoken  by 
God,  and  is  therefore  immutable,  it  might  be  retained* 
Nay,  the  same  thoughtful  writer  goes  even  so  fer  as 
to  admit  that  the  mere  multiplicity  of  divine  names 
might  be  tolerated.**  Speaking  of  the  goddess  For- 
tuna,  who  is  also  called  Felicitas,  he  says :  *  Why 
should  two  names  be  used  ?  But  this  can  be  tole- 
rated :  for  one  and  the  same  thing  is  not  uncommonly 
called  by  two  names.  But  what,'  he  adds,  ^  is  the 
meaning  of  having  different  temples,  different  altars, 
different  sacrifices  ? '  Yet  through  the  whole  of  St. 
Augustine's  work,  and  through  all  the  works  of 
earlier  Christian  divines,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there 
runs  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  blinding  them  to  all 
that  may  be  good,  and  true,  and  sacred,  and  magni- 
fying all  that  is  bad,  false,  and  corrupt  in  the  ancient 
religions  of  mankind.  Only  the  Apostles  and  im- 
mediate disciples  of  Our  Lord  venture  to  speak  in  a 
different  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  more  truly  Christiaji 
spirit  of  the  old  forms  of  worships.** "  For  even 
though  we  restrict  *  the  sundry  times  and  divers 
manners  in  which  God  spake  in  times  pa^t  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets '  to  the  Jewish  race,  yet 

panctin,  Semd  locritua  est  Beus,  duo  hac  aiidivi  ;  quoniam  potestad  edt  Dei^ 
et  tibi,  DominCy  misericordiat  qvia  txi  trddes  unieuique  secundum  opera 
rjus.  Qudd  rnim  dictum  cs>t,  aem^l  locutus  est^  intelligitur  immobiliter, 
Ikv.  f'st.  incommutahiliter  est  IcK'ntiis.  sicut  novit  incommutabiliter  omnia 
qu.'ii  fiitum  sunt,  ot  quie  ipse  facturus  est.  Hoc  itaqne  ratione  possemtis 
n  fando  fatum  app(>llare,  nisi  hoc  nomen  jam  in  alia  re  lolerot  intelligi, 
quo  conia  homiiium  nolumus  incliuari/ 

•*  Dc  Civ.  Dd,  iv.  18. 

'•  Cf.  Stanley's  The  liihh :  its  Form  and  its  Stdfstanct,  Three  Sermoni 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1863. 
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there  are  other  passages  which  clearly  show  that 
the  Apostles  recognised  a  divine  purpose  and  super- 
vision even  in  the  *  times  of  ignorance '  at  which,  as 
they  express  it,  *  God  winked.'  *^  Nay,  they  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  God  in  times  past  suffered  {eiase)  ^* 
all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  And  what 
can  be  more  convincing,  more  powerful  than  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul  at  Athens  ?  ^^ — 

For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotionR,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  To  the  Unknown  God.  Whom 
therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you. 

God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands ; 

Neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  liands,  as  though  he 
needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things ; 

And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  tlie 
times  l>efore  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ; 

That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  him,  and  lind  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us : 

For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as 
certain  also  of  yoiu:  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his 
oflspring.'^ 

These  are  truly  Christian  words,  this  is  the  truly 
Christian  si)irit  in  which  we  ought  to  study  the 
ancient  religious  of  the  world :  not  as  independent 
of  God,  not  as  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit,  as  mere 
idolatry  and  devil-worship,  not  even  as  mere  himian 

"  Act9  xvii.  '•  Acts  xiv.  16.  >•  AcU  xvii.  28. 

^  Klcanthes  says,  iK  rov  yiip  yivosiaiiiv,  Aratus,  »oT^p  h^pmit ,  ,  , 
Tov  yap  ytyos  49fi4y(\y Acker,  GriecAUche  Gotieritkre,  pp.  183,  246), 

II.  HE 
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fancy,  but  as  a  preparation,  as  a  necessary  part  in 
the  education  of  the  human  race — as  a  ^  seeking  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him.'  There 
was  ek  fulness  of  time,  both  for  Jews  and  for  Gentiles, 
and  we  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  ages  that  pre- 
ceded it  as  necessary,  under  a  divine  purpose,  for 
filling  that  appointed  measure,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
which  would  make  the  two  great  national  streams  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan,  reach  their  appointed 
measure,  and  overflow,  so  that  they  might  mingle 
together  and  both  be  carried  on  by  a  new  current, 
*  the  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.* 
And  if  in  this  spirit  we  search  through  the  sacred 
ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  we  shall  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  more  of  true  religion  there  is  in 
what  is  called  Heathen  Mythology  than  we  expected. 
Only,  as  St.  Augustine  said,  we  must  not  mind  the 
names,  strange  and  uncouth  as  they  may  sound  on 
our  ears.  We  are  no  longer  swayed  by  the  just  fears 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  early  Christian  writers; 
we  can  aflford  to  be  generous  to  Jupiter  and  to  his 
worshippers.  Nay,  we  ought  to  learn  to  treat  the 
ancient  religions  with  some  of  the  same  reverence 
and  awe  with  which  we  approach  the  study  of  the 
Jewish  and  of  our  own.  *  The  religious  instinct,' 
as  Schelling  says,  *  should  be  honoured  even  in  dark 
and  confused  mysteries.'  We  must  only  guard 
against  a  temptation  to  which  an  eminent  writer 
and  statesman  of  this  country  has  sometimes  yielded 
ill  his  work  on  Homer,  we  must  not  attempt  to  find 
Christian  ideas — ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity — in 
the  primitive  faith  of  mankind.     But,  on  the  other 


hand,  we  may  boldly  look  for  those  flmdamental  reE- 
gious  conceptions  on  which  Chzistianity  xtaelf  is  bidlt 
up,  and  witiiotit  which,  as  its  natural  and  historical 
support,  Christianity  itself  oonld  never  hare  been  * 
what  it  is.  The  more  we  go  back,  the  more  we 
examine  the  earliest  germs  of  every  reKgion,  the 
purer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  the  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  the  nobler  the  purposes  of  each  foonder  of  a 
new  worship.  But  the  more  we  go  back,  the  more 
helpless  also  shall  we  find  human  language  in  its 
endeavours  to  express  what  of  all  things  was  most 
difficult  to  express.  The  history  of  religion  is  in 
one  sense  a  history  of  language.  Many  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  language  of  the  Gospel  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  and  inexpressible  alike,  if  we 
imagine  that  by  some  miraculous  agency  they  had 
been  communicated  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  Even  at  the  present  moment  missionaries 
find  that  they  have  first  to  educate  their  savage 
pupils,  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  them  to  that  level  of 
language  and  thought  which  had  been  reached  by 
Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  our ' 
era,  before  the  words  and  ideas  of  Christianity  assume 
any  realiiy  to  their  minds,  and  before  their  own  native 
language  becomes  strong  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
translation.  Words  and  thoughts  here,  as  elsewhere, 
go  together;  and  from  one  i>oint  of  view  the  true 
history  of  religion  would,  as  I  said,  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  account  of  the  various  attempts  at 
expressing  the  Inexpressible. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  dear  by  at  least 
one  instance,  and  I  shall  select  for  it  the  most  im- 
X)ortunt  name  in  the  religion  and  mythdogj  of  the 

saS 
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Aryan  nations,  the  name  of  Zeiw,  the  god  of  gods 
{theos  the6n)y  as  Plato  calls  him. 

Let  us  consider,  first  of  all,  the  fact,  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  which,  if  fully  appreciated,  will  be  felt 
to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  startling  and  the  most 
instructive  lessons  of  antiquity — the  fact,  I  mean,  that 
Zeus,  the  most  sacred  name  in  Greek  mythology,  is 
the  same  word  as  Dyaus'*  in  Sanskrit,  Jovis^  or  Ju 
in  Jupiter  in  Latin,  Tiw  in  Anglo-Saxon,  preserved  in 
Tiwsdcegy  Tuesday y  the  day  of  the  Eddie  god  Tyr;  Zio 
in  Old  High-German. 

This  word  was  framed  once,  and  once  only :  it  was 
not  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Hindus,  nor  by 
the  Romans  and  Germans  from  the  Greeks.  It  must 
have  existed  before  the  ancestors  of  those  primeval 
races  became  separate  in  language  andreligion;  before 
they  left  their  common  pastures,  to  migrate  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  lefb,  till  the  hurdles  of  their 
sheepfolds  grew  into  the  walls  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world. 

Here,  then,  in  this  venerable  word,  we  may  look  for 
some  of  the  earliest  religious  thoughts  of  our  race, 
expressed  and  enshrined  within  the  imperishable  walls 
of  a  few  simple  letters.  What  did  Dyu  mean  in 
Sanskrit?  How  is  it  used  there?  What  was  the 
root  which  could   be   forced  to  reach  the  hic^hest 

o 
'«  Dyaus  in  Sanskrit  is  the  nominativo  singular;  Byn  the  infloc> 

tional  base.    I  use  both  promiscuously,  though  it  would  perhaps  be 

l)ottcr  always  to  use  Dyu. 

"  Jovis  in  the  nom.  occurs  in  the  verse  of  Ennius,  giving  the  names 

of  the  twelve  Roman  Deities : — 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi*,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

JHu9  in  Dius  Fidius,  i.  o.  Zcvt  xfcmot,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words. 
Cf.  Hartung,  Religion  ds  Rdmer^  ii.  41. 
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aspimtions  of  the  human  mind  ?  We  should  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  the  radical  or  predicative  meaning 
of  Ztus  in  Gi*cek;  but  dyaus  in  Sanskrit  tells  its 
own  t;ile.  It  is  derived  from  the  root  dyu  or  div, 
which  in  Sanskrit  has  been  supplanted  by  the  deri- 
vative root  dyut^  ^  hectm.  A  root  of  this  rich  and 
expansive  meaning  would  be  applicable  to  many 
conceptions :  the  dawn^  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  day, 
the  stars,  the  eyes,,  the  ocean,  and  the  meadow, 
might  all  be  spoken  of  as  bright,  gleaming,  smiling, 
blooming,  spjirkling.  But  in  the  actual  and  settled 
language  of  India,  dyu,  as  a  noun,  means  principally 
sky^  and  day.  Before  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Veda 
hiul  disclosed  tons  the  earliest  forms  of  Indian  thought 
iuid  language,  the  Sanskrit  noun  dyu  was  hardly 
known  as  the  name  of  an  Indian  deity,  but  only  as  a 
feminine,  and  as  the  recognised  term  for  sky.  The  fiict 
that  dyu  remained  in  common  use  as  a  name  for  sky 
was  sufficient  to  explain  why  dyu  in  Sanskrit  should 
never  have  assumed  that  firm  mythological  character 
which  belongs  to  Zeus  in  Greek  ;  for  as  long  as  a  word 
retains  the  distinct  signs  of  its  original  import,  and  is 
applied  as  an  appellative  to  visible  objects,  it  does  not 
easily  lend  itself  to  the  metamorphic  processes  of  early 
niytholo^^y.  As  dyu  in  Sanskrit  continued  to  mean 
sl-y,  though  as  a  feminine  only,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
same  word,  even  as  a  masculine,  to  become  the  germ 
o  r  a  n y  very  important  mythological  formations.  Lan- 
Lfuag*'  must  die  before  it  can  enter  into  a  new  stage 
of  niytliulogical  life. 

Even  in  the  Veda,  where  dyu  still  occurs  as  a 
inascnlii  e,  as  an  active  noun,  and  discloses  the  same 
germs  of  thought  which  in  Greece  and  Borne  grew 
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into  the  name  of  tlic  supreme  god  of  the  firmament, 
Dyu,  the  deity,  the  lord  of  heaven,  the  ancient  god 
of  light,  never  assumes  any  powerful  mythological 
vitality,  never  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  supreme  deity. 
In  the  early  lists  of  Vedic  deities,  Dyu  is  not  included, 
and  the  real  representative  of  Jupiter  in  the  Veda  is 
not  Dyu  but  Indra,  a  name  of  Indian  growth,  and 
unknown  in  any  other  independent  branch  of  Aryan 
language.  Indra  was  another  conception  of  the 
bright  blue  sky,  but  partly  because  its  etymological 
meaning  was  obscured,  partly  through  the  more  active 
poetry  and  worship  of  certain  Rishis,  this  name 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  that  of  Dyu, 
and  nearly  extinguished  the  memory  in  India  of  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  name  by  which  the 
Aryans  endeavoured  to  express  their  first  conception 
of  the  Deity.  Originally,  however — and  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  we  owe  to 
the  study  of  the  Veda — originally  Dyu  was  the 
bright  heavenly  deity  in  India  as  well  as  in  Greece. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  some  passages  of  the  Veda 
in  which  dyu  is  used  as  an  appellative  in  the  sense 
of  sky.  We  read  (Rigveda,  i.  161,  14)  2  *The 
Maruts  (storms)  go  about  in  the  sky,  Agni  (fire) 
on  earth,  the  wind  goes  in  the  air;  Varuna  goes 
about  in  the  waters  of  the  sea^'  &c.  Here  dyu  means 
the  sky,  as  much  asprithivi  means  the  earth,  and 
antariksha  the  air.  The  sky  is  frequently  spoken 
of  together  with  the  earth,  and  the  air  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two  (antariksha).  We  find  expressions 
fiucli  as  *  heaven  and  earth ;^^  air  and  heaven;^  and 

^  Rigveda,  i.  39,  4:    nalii  ....  adhi  djavi  na  bh^yim. 
**  Rigveda,  vi.  52,  13:  aularikshe  ....  djravi. 
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heaven,  air,  aiid  earth,^  The  sky,  dyu,  is  called  the 
third,  as  compared  with  the  earth,  and  we  meet  in 
the  Atharva-Veda  with  expressions  such  as  *in 
the  thud  heaven  from  hence.' ^  This,  again,  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  three  heavens.^'^  *  The  heavens,' 
we  read,  '  the  air,  and  the  earth  (all  in  the  plural) 
cannot  contain  the  majesty  of  Indra;'  and  in  one 
passage  the  poet  prays  that  his  glory  may  be  *  exalted 
as  if  heaven  were  piled  on  heaven.'  ** 

Another  meaning  which  belongs  to  dyu  in  the 
Veda  is  day.*'-*  So  many  suns  are  so  many  days, 
and  even  in  English  yestersun  was  used  instead  of 
yesterday  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dryden.  Divi,  an 
instrumental  case  with  the  accent  on  tie  first  syllable, 
means  by  day,  and  is  used  together  with  naktam,^' 
by  night.  Other  expressions,  such  as  div^dive, 
dyavi  dyavi,  or  anu  dyun,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence to  signify  day  by  day.^* 

But  besides  these  two  meanings  Dyu  clearly  con- 
veys a  difterent  idea  as  used  in  some  few  verses  of  the 
Veda.  There  are  invocations  in  which  the  name  of 
Dyu  stands  first,  and  where  he  is  invoked  together 

'*  Rigveda,  viii.  G,  l.'>:  na  dvAvaA  indram  <S/7a8&  na  antarik- 
Hhiini  vaz/rinam  na  vivyai'aota  bhumayaA. 

=•  Ath.-Veda,  V.  4,  3:  tritfyasy&m  itaA  divi  (fem.). 

'^  Sco  Rigveda-sanhitA,  translated  by  M.  M.,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

**  Rigveda,  Tii.  24,  5:  divi  iva  dyim  adhi  naA  «r6matam 
dhiA. 

^  Ri^^veda,  vi.  24,  7:  na  yam  //aranti  «aradaA  ns  mAsAA 
n:i  dy^vaA  Indram  aTakar,tayanti  (' Him  whom  harvests  do  not 
.ii:<\  nor  moons;  Indra,  whom  days  do  not  wither'). 

K i^voda,  vii.  66, 11 :  vi  y^  dadhuA  «aradam  misam  At  ahar. 

»•  Rigvoda,  i.  139,  6. 

*>  Rigvoda,  i.  112,25:  dyubhiA  aktubhiA  pari  pAtam  as- 
m/in.  (Trotect  us  by  day  and  by  night,  ye  A#vin.*)  See  i^fra, 
p.  290,  n. 
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with  other  beings  who  are  always  treated  as  gods. 
For  instance  (Rigveda,  vi,  61,  6): — 

*  Dyaus  (Sky),  father,  and  Prithivl  (Earth),  kind 
mother,  Agni  (Fire),  brother,  ye  Vasu's  (Bright 
ones),  have  mercy  upon  us ! '" 

Here  Sky,  Earth,  and  Fire  are  classed  together  as 
divine  powers,  but  Dyaus,  it  should  be  remarked, 
occupies  the  first  place.  This  is  the  same  in  other 
passages  where  a  long  list  of  gods  is  given,  and 
where  Dyaus,  if  his  name  is  mentioned  at  all,  holds 
always  a  prominent  place.'* 

It  should  further  be  remarked  that  Dyaus  is  most 
frequently  called  pitar  or  father^  so  much  so  that 
Dyaushpitar  in  the  Veda  becomes  almost  as  much 
one  word  as  Jupiter  in  Latin.  In  one  passage 
(i.  191,  6),  we  read,  *  Dyaus  is  father,  Prithivi,  the 
earth,  your  mother.  Soma  your  brother,  Aditi  your 
sister.'  In  another  passage  (iv.  1,  10),  he  is  called 
Dyaus  the  father,  the  creator.** 

We  now  have  to  consider  some  still  more  impor- 
tant passages  in  which  Dyu  and  Indra  are  men- 
tioned together  as  father  and  son,  like  Knmas  and 
Zeusy  only  that  in  India  Dyu  is  the  father,  Indra 
the  son;  and  Dyu  has  at  last  to  surrender  his  su- 
premacy which  Zeus  in  Greek  retains  to  the  end.    In 

**  Dyaus  pitar  prithivi  mitar  idhruk. 
Z«C(j),  xarcp  xAorcia  lairtp  irptK(4t), 
Agne  bhritar  vasavaA  mri/ata  naA. 
Ignis      f rater        — ^—       be  mild    noa. 
^  KigToda.  i.  136,6:  NamaA  Diyd  brihat^  r6da8ibhyAm; 
then  follow  Mitra,  Varu7.'a.  Indra,  Agni,  Aryamin,  Bhaga.     C?f. 
vi.  50,  13.    Dya^A  devibhiA  prithivf  samndraiA.    Here,  though 
Dyaus  does  not  stand  first,  he  is  distinguished  as  being  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  the  devas,  or  bright  gods. 

**  Dyudsh  piti  yanit£     Zc^s,  var^p,  yMmr^p, 
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a  hymn  addressed  to  Indra,  and  to  Indra  as  the 
most  powerful  god,  we  read  (Rv.  iv.  17,4):  *Dyii, 
thy  parent,  was  reputed  strong,  the  maker  of  Indra 
was  mighty  in  his  works ;  he  (who)  begat  the  hea- 
venly Indra,  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  who  is 
immoveable,  as  the  earth,  from  his  seat.' 

Here,  then,  Dyu  would  seem  to  be  above  Indra, 
just  as  Zeus  is  above  Apollo.  But  there  are  other 
passages  in  this  very  hymn  which  clearly  place 
Indra  above  Dyu,  and  thus  throw  an  important 
light  on  the  mental  process  which  made  the  Hindus 
look  on  the  son,  on  Indra,**  the  Jupiter pluvius,  the 
conquering  light  of  heaven,  as  more  powerful,  more 
exalted,  than  the  bright  sky  from  whence  he  arose. 
Tlie  hymn  begins  with  asserting  the  greatness  of 
Indra,  which  even  heaven  and  earth  had  to  acknow- 
le<lge  ;  and,  at  Indra's  birth,  both  heaven  and  earth 
are  said  to  have  trembled.  Now  heaven  and  earth, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are,  mythologically  speaking, 
the  father  and  mother  of  Indra,  and  if  we  read  in 
the  same  hymn  that  Indra  *  somewhat  excels  his 
mother  and  his  father  who  begat  him,'*^  this  can 
only  be  meant  to  express  the  same  idea,  namely,  that 

'*  Indrsi,  a  name  peculiar  to  India,  admits  of  but  one  etymolofi^, 
i.  **.  it  inust  be  derived  fnim  the  same  root,  whatever  that  may  be,  which 
in  Sanskrit  yielded  indu,  drop,  sap.  It  meant  originally  the  giver  of 
nin,  tilt'  Jupitt-r  pluvius,  a  deity  in  India  more  often  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper  than  any  other.  Cf.  Benfey,  Orient  und  Occi' 
(lent,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

"  iv.  17,  12:  Kiyat  srit  IndraA  adhi  eti  mAtuA  Kiyat  pitnJl 
/7a nit  11 A  yiih  y:i<7&na.  In  a  hymn  of  the  last  Manc/ala,  x.  64,  3, 
1  ndra  i«  said  to  have  from  his  own  body  produced  together  his  father 
and  mother.  Cf.  J.  Muir,  Tran/tactionM  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin 
hnnjh,  xxiii.  part  3,  p.  562.  SAyana  ezpUins  the  father  and  mother 
of  I  n  d  ra  as  Heaven  and  Karth,  and  refers  to  a  Vedic  paa^age  in  support 
of  this  view. 
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the  active  god  who  resides  in  the  sky,  who  rides  on 
the  clouds,  and  hurls  his  bolt  at  the  demons  of  dark- 
ness, impresses  the  mind  of  man  at  a  later  time  more 
powerfully  than  the  serene  expanse  of  heaven  and 
the  wide  earth  beneath.  Yet  Dyn  also  must  for- 
merly have  been  conceived  as  a  more  active,  I  might 
say,  a  more  dramatic  god,  for  the  poet  actually  com- 
pares Indra,  when  destroying  his  enemies,  with  Dyu 
as  wielding  the  thunderbolt.^^ 

If  with  this  hymn  we  compare  passages  of  other 
hymns,  we  see  even  more  clearly  how  the  idea  of 
Indra,  the  conquering  hero  of  the  thunderstorm,  led 
with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  admission  of  a  father 
who,  though  reputed  strong  before  Indra,  was  ex- 
celled in  prowess  by  his  son.  If  the  dawn  is  called 
divi^^^,  bom  in  the  sky,  the  very  adjective  would 
become  the  title-deed  to  prove  her  the  daughter  of 
Dyu;  and  so  she  is  called.  The  same  with  Indra. 
He  rose  from  the  sky ;  hence  the  sky  was  his  father. 
He  rose  from  the  horizon  where  the  sky  seems  to  em- 
brace the  earth ;  hence  the  earth  must  be  his  mother. 
As  sky  and  earth  had  been  invoked  before  as  benefi- 
cent powers,  they  would  the  more  easily  assume  the 
paternity  of  Indra;  though  even  if  they  had  not  be- 
fore been  worshipped  as  gods,  Indra  himself,  as  bom 
of  heaven  and  earth,  would  have  raised  these  parents 
to  the  rank  of  deities.  Thus  Kronos  in  the  later  Greek 
mythology,  the  father  of  Zeus,  owes  his  very  existence 
to  his  son,  namely,  to  Zeus  Kronion^  Kronion  meaning 
originally  the  son  of  time,  or  the  ancient  of  days.^ 

*'  iv.  17,  13:  yibhan^ani&A  a^&nim&n  iva  dyafiA. 
••  Welcker,  Grieschische  GotterUhre,  p.  141.     Zeus  is  also  called 
Kranias.    Bid.  pp.  150,  155, 158.    Chij^,  vol.  ii.  p.  156.    Zens  onfy  la 
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Uranos,  on  the  contrary,  though  suggested  by  I7ra- 
nion,  the  heavenly,  had  evidently,  like  Heaven  and 
Earth,  enjoyed  an  independent  existence  before  he 
was  made  the  father  of  Kronos,  and  the  grandfather 
of  Zeus  ;  for  we  find  his  prototype  in  the  Vedic  god 
Varuna.  But  while  in  India  Dyn  was  raised  to  be 
the  father  of  a  new  god,  Indra,  and  by  being  thus 
raised  became  really  degraded,  or,  if  we  may  say  so, 
shelved,  Zeus  in  Greece  always  remained  the  supreme 
god,  till  the  dawn  of  Christianity  put  an  end  to  the 
mythological  phraseology  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  read,  i.  131,  !:»« 

*  Before  Indra  the  divine  Dyu  bowed,  before 
Indra  bowed  the  great  Prithivi.' 

Again,  i.  61,  9  :^°  '  The  greatness  of  Indra  indeed 
exceeded  the  heavens  (i.e.  dyaus),  the  earth  and 
the  air.' 

i.  54,  4:**  *Thou  hast  caused  the  top  of  heaven 
(of  dyaus)  to  shake.' 

Expressions  like  these,  though  no  doubt  meant  to 
realise  a  conception  of  natural  phenomena,  were  sure 
to  produce  mythological  phraseology,  and  if  in  Lidia 
Dyu  did  not  grow  to  the  same  proportions  as  Zeus 
in  Greece,  the  reason  is  simply  that  dyu  retained 
throughout  too  much  of  its  appellative  power,  and 
that  Indra,  the  new  name  and  the  new  god,  absorbed 

<'uIUd  Kp<»iBfri  in  Homer,  not  Hudes  or  Poseidon.  He  is  never  called 
technically  tiie  son  of  Rhea,  though  Khea,  as  the  mother  of  the  three 
brotlurs,  is  mentioned.     //.  xv.  187. 

'*  Indr4ya  hi  djauA  asuraA  anamnata  indr&ya  mahf 
pritliivl  vurimabhiA. 

*"  Asya  it  eva  pra  ririAre  mahitvam  divaA  prithiTjiA 
pari  untarikshAt. 

*^  Tram  diraA  brihat4A  lina  kopay«A. 
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all  the  clionnels  that  could  hare  supported  the  life  of 
Dyu." 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  same  conception  of  Dyu, 
as  the  god  of  light  and  hearen,  grew  and  spread  in 
Greece  And  here  let  us  observe  what  hafi  been 
pointed  out  by  others,  but  has  never  been  placed  in 
so  clear  a  light  as  of  late  by  M.  Bertrand  in  his  lucid 
work,  *  Sur  les  Dieux  Protecteurs '  (1858), — that 
whereas  all  other  deities  in  Greece  are  more  or  less 
local  or  tribal,  Zeus  was  known  in  every  village  and 
to  every  clan.  He  is  at  home  on  Ida,  on  Olympus^  at 
Dodona.  While  Poseidon  drew  to  himself  the  jSiolian 
family,  Apollo  the  Dorian,  Athene  the  Ionian,  there 
was  one  more  powerful  god  for  all  the  sonsof  Hellen, 
Dorians,  ^olians,  lonians,  Achseans,  the  Panhellenic 
Zeus.  That  Zeus  meant  sky  we  might  have  guessed 
perhaps,  even  if  no  traces  of  the  word  had  been  pre- 
served in  Sanskrit.     The  prayer  of  the  Athenians — 

vcroy  vffovy  ui  <pi\e  ZeD,  uara  rj/f  upovpaQ  tAv  'A(h}vaiwv  koI 

{*  IxsLin,  rain,  O  dear  Zeus,  on  the  land  of  the  Athsniana 
and  on  the  fields !  *) 

is  clearly  addressed  to  the  sky,  though  the  mere 
addition  of  ^  dear,'  in  ^  0  dear  Z^us,'  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  sky  into  a  personal  being. 

The  original  meaning  of  Zeus  might  equally  have 
been  guessed  from  such  words  as  Diosemia,  portents 
in  the  sky,  i.e.  thunder,  lightning,  rain;  DiipiUB^ 
swollen  by  rain,  Hi.  fallen  from  heaven  ;  SndioByjXL  the 
open  air,  or  at  midday ;  eudlos^  calm,  UK  well-skyed, 
and  others.     In  Latin,  too,  suh  Jove  frigidoy^*  under 

"  Of.  Buttraann,  Ueher  Apoll<m  und  Artemis,  Hfyiholoffus,  u  p.  8. 
«'  ITor.  Od.l\,  25.    Pott,  Et.  Forsck.  ii.  2,  jk  968.    Jupikr  utiduM, 
Virg.  Georff.  i.  418;  madidits.  Mart,  viu  86,  1. 
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the  cold  sky,  sub  din^  svh  dio,  and  sub  divOy**  under 
the  open  sky,  are  palpable  enough/*     But  then  it 
was  always  open  to  say  that  the  ancient  names  of 
the  gods  were  frequently  used  to  signify  either  their 
abodes  or  the  special  gifts — that  NeptuniUy  for  in- 
stance, was  used  for  the  sea,   Pluto  for  the  lower 
regions,  Jupiter  for  the  sky,  and  that  this  would  in 
no  way  prove  that  these  names  originally  meant  sea, 
lower  world,  sky.     Thus  Naevius  said,  Cociis  edit  Nep^ 
tununty  Venererriy  Cereremy  meaning,  as  Fcstus  tells  us, 
by  Neptune   fishes,  by  Venus  vegetables,  by  Ceres 
bread/^     Minerva  is  used  both  for  mind  in  pingui 
Minerva  and  for  threads  of  wool.*^     When  some  an- 
cient philosophers,  as  quoted  by  Aristotle,  said  that 
Zl'us  rains  not  in  order  to  increase  the  corn,  but  from 
necessity,^''  this  no   doubt   shows  that  these   early 
l>ositive  philosophers  looked  upon  Zeus  as  the  sk)', 
and  not  as  a  free  persouivl  divine  being ;  but  again  it 
would  leave  it  open  to  suppose  that  they  transferred 
tlie  old  divine  name   of  Zeus  to   the  sky,  just  as 
Ennius,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  philoso- 
l)her,  exclaimed,  '  Aspice  hoc  sublime  candens  quem 
invocant  omnes  Jovem.'^^    An  expression  like  this  is 
t  hi'  result  of  later  reflection,  and  it  would  in  no  way 
j)r(>vo  that  either  Zeus  or  Jupiter  meant  originally 
skv. 

ml 

A  Greek  at  the  time  of  Homer  would  have  scouted 
th(^  suggestion   that  he,  in  saying  ZcuSy  meant  no 

♦*  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  436. 

"  •  Dium  fulgur  appellabant  diurnum  quod  putabant  Jovis.ut  Doctur- 
miin  Summani.' — Festus,  p.  67. 
*•  1\ •^tu8,  p.  45.  •*  Arnobins,  r.  45. 

"  <irute,  Hiftory  of  Grefce,  i.  601,  639. 
**  Vahlen,  Ennianm  Poesis  lieHquia:  Leipcig,  1864,  p.  142. 
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more  than  sky.  By  Zeus  the  Greeks  meant  more 
than  the  visible  sky,  more  even  than  the  sky  per- 
sonified. With  them  the  name  Zeus  was,  and  re- 
mained, in  spite  of  all  mythological  obscurations,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity ;  and  even  if  they  remem- 
bered that  originally  it  meant  sky,  this  would  have 
troubled  them  as  little  as  if  they  remembered  that 
thymos,  mind,  originally  meant  blast.  Sky  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  that  conception  which  in  sub- 
limity, brightness,  and  infinity  transcended  all  others 
as  much  as  the  bright  blue  sky  transcended  all  other 
things  visible  on  earth.  This  is  of  great  importance. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  perception  of  Grod  is 
one  of  those  which,  like  the  perceptions  of  the  senses, 
is  realised  even  without  language.  We  cannot 
realise  general  conceptions,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
philosophers,  nominal  essences,  such  as  animal^  tree, 
many  without  names ;  we  cannot  reason,  therefore, 
without  names  or  without  language.  But  we  can  see 
the  sun,  we  can  greet  it  in  the  morning  and  mourn 
for  it  in  the  evening,  without  necessarily  naming  it, 
that  is  to  say,  comprehending  it  under  some  general 
notion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  perception  of  the 
Divine.  It  may  have  been  perceived,  men  may  have 
welcomed  it  or  yearned  after  it,  long  before  they 
knew  how  to  name  it.  Yet  very  soon  man  would 
long  for  a  name,  and  what  we  know  as  the  prayer  of 
Jacob,  '  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name,'  ^  and  as  the 
question  of  Moses,  '  What  shall  I  say  unto  them  if 
they  shall  say^  to  me.  What  is  his  name?'**  must  at 
an  early  time  have  been  the  question  and  the  prayer 
of  every  nation  on  earth.    The  name,  as  such,  soon  ac- 

*•  Gcnefiif  xxxii.  29.  "  Exodus  iii.  18« 
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quired  a  sacred  character :  the  Jews  did  not  think  it 
rii^fht  to  pronounce  it :  the  Romans  wished  to  keep  it 
ficcret  that  strangers  might  not  know  it,  and  invoke 
their  tutelary  genius  by  his  right  name. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  52)  rests  on  theory  rather  than  fact,  yet 
oven  as  a  theory  the  tradition  that  the  Felasgians 
for  a  long  time  oflfered  prayer  and  sacrifice  to  the 
j]^ods  without  having  names  for  any  one  of  them,  is 
curious.  Lord  Bacon  states  the  very  opposite  of  the 
West  Indians,  namely,  that  they  had  names  for  each 
of  their  gods,  but  no  word  for  god. 

As  soon  as  man  becomes  conscious  of  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  himself  as  distinct  from  all  other 
thiiiiifs  and  persons,  he  at  the  same  moment  becomes 
Conscious  of  a  Higher  Self,  a  higher  power,  without 
^vliich  be  feels  that  neither  he  nor  anything  else  would 
liave  any  life  or  reality.  We  are  so  fashioned — and  it 
is  no  merit  of  ours — that  as  soon  as  we  awake,  we  feel 
on  all  sides  our  dependence  on  something  else,  and  all 
nations  join  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  words  of  the 
r.salmist,  '  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we 
r.urselves.'  This  is  the  first  sense  of  the  Godhead, 
tlif  .^t  lift  us  numinis  as  it  has  been  well  called;  for  it 
is  a  scnsHs — an  immediate  perception,  not  the  result 
of  reasoning  or  generalising,  but  an  intuition  as 
irresistible  as  the  impressions  of  our  senses.  In 
receiving  it  we  are  passive,  at  least  as  passive  as  in 
receiving  from  above  the  image  of  the  sun,  or  any 
otli*!-  impressions  of  the  senses;  whereas  in  all  our 
rc:i  soiling  processes  we  are  active  rather  than  passive. 
This  snisHs  nvminis,  or,  as  we  may  call  it  in  more 
liomelv  language, /a i7/i,  is  the  source  of  all  religion; 
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it  is  that  without  which  no  religion,  whether  tme  or 
false,  is  possible. 

Tacitus  ^^  tells  us  that  the  Germans  applied  the 
names  of  gods  to  that  hidden  thing  which  they  per- 
ceived by  reverence  alone.  The  same  in  Greece.  In 
giving  to  the  object  of  the  sensus  numinis  the  name 
of  ZeuSj  the  fathers  of  Greek  religion  were  fully 
aware  that  they  meant  more  than  sky.  The  high  and 
brilliant  sky  has  in  many  languages  and  many  re- 
ligions*' been  regarded  as  the  abode  of  God,  and  the 
name  of  the  abode  might  easily  be  transferred  to  liim 
who  abides  in  Heaven.  Aristotle  (*  De  Coelo,'  i  1,  8) 
remarks  that  ^  all  men  have  a  suspicion  of  gods,  and 
all  assign  to  them  the  highest  place.'  And  again 
({.  c.  i.  2,  1)  he  says,  ^  The  ancients  assigned  to  the 
gods'  heaven  and  the  space  above,  because  it  was^ 
alone  eternal.'  The  Slaves,  as  Procopius  states,**  wor- 
shipped at  one  time  one  god  only,  and  he  was  the 
maker  of  the  lightning.  PerJcunaSy  in  Lithuanian, 
the  god  of  the  thunderstorm,  is  used  synonymously 
with  deivaitisy  deity.  In  Chinese  Tien  means  sky 
and  day ;  and  the  same  word,  like  the  Aryan  Dyu,  is 
recognised  in  Chinese  as  the  name  of  God.  Even 
though,  by  an  edict  of  the  Pope  in  1715,  Boman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  prohibited  from  using 
Tien  as  the  name  for  God,  and  ordered  to  use  THen 
chuy  Lord  of  heaven,  instead,  language  has  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  Pope.  In  the  Tatoric  and 
Mongolic  dialects,  Tetigriy  possibly  derived  from  the 

*'  Garmania^  9 :  '  Dconimque  nommibuB  appellant  secntom  illud 
quod  sola  reverentia  vident.* 

**  Soo  Carri^re,  Die  Kunst  im  Zusammenhang  der  CvUwrtntwkhduftg^ 
p.  49. 

^  V^elckor,  /.  c.  i.  137,  166.    Proc  dt  BeUo  Goikico,  3,  U. 
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same  source  as  Ken,  signifies  1,  heaven,  2,  the  God 
of  heaven,  3,  God  in  general,  or  good  and  evil 
spirits/^  The  same  meanings  are  ascribed  by 
Castr(!-n  to  the  Finnish  word  Jumala^  thunderer.** 
Nay,  even  in  our  own  language,  *  heaven*  may  still 
be  used  almost  synonymously  with  God.  The  pro- 
digal son,  when  he  returns  to  his  father,  says,  ^  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee.'*^  Whenever  we  thus  find  the  name  of  heaven 
used  for  God,  w^e  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  who 
originally  adopted  such  a  name  were  transferring 
that  name  from  one  object,  visible  to  their  bodily 
eyes,  to  another  object  grasped  by  another  organ  of 
knowledge,  by  the  vision  of  the  soul.  Those  who  at 
lirst  called  God  Heaven  had  something  within  them 
that  they  wished  to  call — the  growing  image  of  God^ 
those  who  at  a  later  time  called  Heaven  God,  had 
lorgotten  that  they  were  predicating  of  Heavea 
something  that  was  higher  than  Heaven. 

That  Zeus  was  originally  to  the  Gi*eeks  the  Supreme 
(fod,  the  true  God — nay,  at  some  times  their  only 
God — can  be  perceived  in  spite  of  the  haze  which 
mytliulogy  has  raised  around  his  name.*®  But  this 
is  very  different  from  saying  that  Homer  believed  in 
one  supreme,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient  being,  the 

**  (^istrt'ii,  Finnuche  Mythaiihjie,  p.  14.  Welcker,  Gri*chisch€  Got' 
tirl-hrr,  p.  130.  Klrtpruth,  Spraclic  unit  Schrift  d9r  Uiyurtn  p.  9. 
I*>v  litlin^k,  Die  Sprache  der  Jakuten^  IVbrferhwh,  p.  90,  8.  t.  'tngara.* 
K-  \v.il(  wski,  Diet  ion  naire  2^o/it/ol-Iiujf6e-Fran\;(iift  t.  iii.  p.  1763.  See 
M.  !\I.,  IntrcHluciion  to  the  Science  of  litlii/iont  1870,  p.  40, 

Castr^n.  /.  c.  p.  24.  *'  Luke  xv,  18^ 

Ct\  Wclckcr,  p.  129  seq. 

II.  II 
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creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  Such  an  assertion 
would  require  considerable  qualification.  The  Homeric 
Zeus  is  full  of  contradictions.  He  is  the  suVject  of 
mythological  tales,  and  the  object  of  religious  adora- 
tion. He  is  omniscient,  jet  he  is  cheated ;  he  is 
omnipotent,  and  yet  defied ;  he  is  eternal,  yet  he  has 
a  father ;  he  is  just,  yet  he  is  guilty  of  crime.  Now 
these  very  contradictions  ought  to  teach  us  a  lesson. 
If  all  the  conceptions  of  Zeus  had  sprung  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  these  contradictions  could  not 
have  existed.  If  Zeus  had  simply  meant  God,  the 
Supreme  God,  he  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
EjTonos  or  the  fSEither  of  Minos.  If^  on  the  other 
hand,  Zeus  had  been  a  merely  mythological  person- 
age, such  as  Eos,  the  dawn,  or  Helios,  the  sun,  he 
could  never  have  been  addressed  as  he  is  addressed  in 
the  famous  prayer  of  Achilles.**  In  looking  through 
Homer  and  other  Greek  writers,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  collecting  a  number  of  passages  in  which  the  Zeus 
that  is  mentioned  is  clearly  conceived  as  their  su- 
preme God.  For  instance,  the  ancient  song  of  the 
Peleia)  or  Peleiades  at  Dodona,*®  the  oldest  sanctuary 
of  Zeus,  was :  ^  Zeus  was,  Zeus  is,  Zeus  will  be,  oh 
great  Zeus.  The  earth  sends  forth  her  fruit,  there- 
fore call  the  earth  mother!*  There  is  little  or  no 
trace  of  mythology  in  this.     In  Homer,**  Zeus  is 

**  *  0  lord  Zeus,  thou  of  Dodoua,  worshipped  by  the  PeU^giaas, 
dwelling  far  away,  yet  caring  for  the  storm- lashed  Dodona,— And  round 
there,  dwell  the  Selli,  thy  prophot«,  with  unwashea  feet,  sleeping  on  the 
earth !  Truly  thou  hast  before  heard  my  voice  when  I  prayed  to  thee ; 
and  thou  hast  conferred  honour  upon  me,  and  hast  mightily  smitten  the 
people  of  the  Achaii :  oh,  fulfil  thou  now  also  this  my  desire.*  H,  zri. 
233-238. 

«  Welcker,  p.  143.    Pans.  x.  12,  10.     See  lupra,  p.  435. 

«'  Welcker,  p.  176. 
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called  '  the  Mher,  the  moct  glorioiUy  tiiA  groiitait» 
who  roles  oyer  all,  mortals  and  inmior^  HiBiallie 
coonsellory  whose  oonnseli  the  oCber  gods  oaniici 
fathom  (IL  i.  646).  His  power  is  the  greatest  QL 
ix.  25),^'  and  it  is  he  who  gives  strangth,  wisdom^ 
and  honour  to  man.  Themere  ezpressioii»  ^ibtherof 
gods  and  men,'  so  frequently  q^^ied  to  Zens  and  to 
Zeus  alone,  would  be  sdBcient  to  show  that  liie  re- 
ligious conception  of  Zeus  was  nerer  quite  fargotten» 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  Tarious  Greeik  legends  on  the 
creation  of  the  human  race,  the  idea  of  Zeus  as  the 
father  and  creator  of  all  things,  but  more  partionlarif 
as  the  &ther  and  creator  of  man,  was  never  quite 
extinct  in  the  Greek  mind.  It  breaiks  forth  in  the 
unguarded  language  of  Fhilostios  in  the  Odyssey, 
who  charges  Zeus^  that  he  does  not  pity  men  tiumgk 
it  was  he  who  created  them;  and  in  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  universe  put  forth  by  EHeanthes  or  by 
Aratos  it  assumes  that  very  form  under  which  it  is 
known  to  us,  from  the  quotation  of  St.  Pltul,  ^  For  we 
are  aho  his  offepring,*  Likeness  with  God  {homaMi$ 
iheS)  was  the  goal  of  Pythagorean  ethics,^  and 
according  to  Aristotle,  it  was  an  old  saying  that 
everything  exists  from  God  and  through  Gk>d.**  All 
the  greatest  poets  after  Homer  know  of  Zeus  as  the 
highest  god,  as  the  true  god.    '  Zeus,'  says  Pindar,* 

**  *  Jupiter  omnipoteoj  regam  ranunqiM  dt6iiiqM 

Ptogenitor  genitxixque  deibo.' 

Valerius  Soranus,  in  Aug.,  Ik  Oh,  Jki,  riL  10. 
••  Od.iLX.20l: 

Zm9  vctrcf ,  9$  Tit  MM  #cdr  i^rfrytf  tfXXiff * 

•'  Cic  Leg.  I  8.    Wdcker,  Orieekitekt  QUtmkkn.  L  S49.  ' 
•*  De  Mundo,  6.    W«kk«r,  GrimkiMki  Q9Umkkn.  voL  L  p.  S40. 
••  Pind.  i^h^.  T. S.  Bbdwo, ChU in 4m BmMMt^ JLSSL  OLllLlS. 

tit 
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'  obtained  sometliing  more  than  what  the  gods  p08- 
sessed.*  He  calls  him  the  eternal  fitther,  and  he 
claims  for  man  a  divine  descent. 

One  (he  says)  is  the  race  of  men,*'^  one  that  of  the  gods.  We 
both  breathe  from  one  mother;  but  our  powers,  all  sundered,  keep 
us  apart,  so  that  the  one  is  nothing,  wliile  the  brazen  heaTen, 
the  immoveable  seat,  endureth  for  ever.  Tet  even  thus  we  are 
still,  whether  by  greatness  of  mind  or  by  form,  like  unto  the 
immortals,  though  we  know  not  to  what  goal,  either  by  day  or 
by  night,  destiny  has  destined  us  to  haste  on. 

For  the  children  of  the  day,  what  are  we,  and  what  not  7 
Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow.  But  if  there  comes  a  ray  sent 
from  Zeus,  then  there  is  for  men  bright  splendour  and  a 
cheerful  life.** 

iBschylus  again  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  real  view 
of  Zeus.  His  Zeus  is  a  being  different  from  all 
other  gods.  '  Zeus/  he  says,  in  a  fragment,^  '  is  the 
earth,  Zeus  the  air,  Zeus  the  sky,  Zeus  is  all  and 
what  is  above  all.'  *  All  was  done  for  the  gods/  he 
says,  *  except  to  be  lords,  for  free  is  no  one  but  Zena,*'* 

•'  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  1  (cf.  xi.  43 ;  xii.  7) : 

*Ey  &v9pMr,  tv  $e&p  y4yos'  ix  fuat  9^  vWo^ffT 

fi4¥u  obpay6s.  kWd  ri  rpwr^ipontw  fyvea^  I)  ft^><v 
ySov  ffrot  ^u<ri¥  itBaydroiSf 

tccdwtp  i^atk^pioM  oIhc  §lli6rts  o&9^  furk  rvKras  liitfiM  w6tf,  m 
citay  rlf*  fypco^  Upofitly  wori  (rrad/ior, 
•  Pind.  F^th.  viii.  96 : 

*E7rdfitpoi'  rl  94  rtt ;  rt  94  dS  ru;  mcua  6pop 
Mpcnros,    dAA*  Srev  atyXa  9i6a-9oTOS  i\9pf 
Xofjtwpby  ^4yyos  iw^artp  iof^pmw 
KcH  fi§l\ixos  Mv, 
••  Cf.  Carriire,  Die  Ktitutt  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
*•  Prom,  vincttis,  49 : 

Svorr'  ivpdx^n  itK^iv  Otouri  uroipayf  cr* 
l^cMcoos  yiLp  olhis  iorl  v\^y  At6s, 


He  calk  him  the  loid  of  infimta  tuna  ;^  lUkjy  he  1^^ 
that  the  name  Zeus^  ia  but  indi£EBrent^  and  thai  be^ 
hind  that  name  there  ia  a  power  greater  than  alt 
names.    Thus  the  Choros  in  the  Agamemnon  aayst 

Zeus,  whoerer  he  is,  if  this  be  the  name  by  whiA  he  loTestb 
be  called — ^by  this  name  I  address  hun.  FoTi  If  I  Terifywanl 
to  cut  off  the  idle  bmden  of  my  tboQc^t^  proring  all  tiling^ 
I  cannot  find  one  on  whom  to  cast  it,  ezoapt  Zsns  ooiy. 

For  he  who  before  was  greats  proud  in  hia  all-conqpiarii^ 
might,  he  is  not  cared  for  any  more ;  and  he  who  same  aftsr, 
he  found  his  Tictor  and  is  gone.  But  he  who  nigs  wisslf 
songs  of  victoiy  for  Zeus,  he  will  find  all  wisdom.  For  Zeoa 
leads  men  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  he  orders  thai  soAriqg 
should  be  our  best  school.  Nay,  eren  in  sleq>  there  flows 
from  the  heart  suffering  reminding  us  of  suffering,  snd  wisdom 
comes  to  us  against  our  wilL 

One  more  passage  from  Sophocles,^  to  show  how 
with  him  too  Zeus  is,  in  tme  momenta  of  angniah 
and  religions  yearning,  the  same  being  whom  we  call 
God.    In  the  '  Electra^'  the  Choroa  aaya : 

Courage,  courage,  my  child  1  There  is  still  in  beaTsn  the 
great  Zeus,  who  watches  over  all  things  and  mlea.  Commit. 
thy  exceeding  bitter  grief  to  him,  and  be  not  too  aogiy  against, 
thy  enemies,  nor  forget  them. 

'*  Suppiiees,  674 :  Ztbs  td&m9  Kp4mv  ianJ^rmh 
**  Kleanthes,  in  hymn  quoted  l^  Welekar,  iipu  19S,  sddrsnes  Zsns 
KMitfV  iBopi/rmPf  voAif^nyM,  vajttpmrh  alii,  X^N  ^^ 
*  Moet  glorious  among  immortals,  with  msnj  nsmes^  abn^ghlj  slwaj% 
bail  to  thee,  Zeus  I' 
'*  £Z0c^ra,T.  188: 

Sdfppffi  fim,  9dfcnf  T4o«ff» 

Zrh,  tf  ifoff  w^rra  ml  SjpflHpii* 

^  elf  ix^tifw  hnfdxJhB  ^ifi^  tmkHtm 
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Bat  while  in  paissages  like  these  the  original  con- 
ception of  Zeus  as  the  true  god,  the  god  of  gods, 
preponderates,  there  are  innumerable  passages  in 
-which  Zeus  is  clearly  the  sky  personified,  and  hardly 
differs  from  other  deities,  such  as  the  snn-god  or  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  The  Greek  was  not  aware  that 
there  were  diflFerent  tributaries  which  entered  from 
different  points  into  the  central  idea  of  Zens.  To 
him  the  name  Zeus  conveyed  but  one  idea,  and  the 
contradictions  between  the  divine  and  the  natural 
elements  in  his  character  were  slurred  over  by  all 
except  the  few  who  thought  for  themselves,  and  who 
knew,  with  Pindar,  that  no  legend,  no  sacred  myth, 
could  be  true  that  reflects  discredit  on  a  divine  being. 
But  to  us  it  is  clear  that  the  story  of  Zeus  descending 
as  golden  rain  into  the  prison  of  Danae  was  meant 
for  the  bright  sky  delivering  the  earth  from  the  bonds 
of  winter,  and  awakening  in  her  a  new  life  by  the 
golden  showers  of  spring.  Many  of  the  stories  that 
are  told  about  the  love  of  Zeus  for  human  or  half- 
human  heroines  have  a  similar  origin.  The  idea 
which  we  express  by  the  phrase,  *  King  by  the  grace 
of  God,'  was  expressed  in  ancient  language  by  calling 
kings  the  descendants  of  Zeus.^^  This  simple  and 
natural  conception  gave  rise  to  innumerable  local 
legends.  Great  families  and  whole  tribes  claimed 
Zeus  for  their  ancestor ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  in 
each  case  to  supply  him  with  a  wife,  the  name  of  the 
country  was  naturally  chosen  to  supply  the  wanting 

*«  H,  ii.  445,  8toTpc<^/cf.  Od,  iv.  691,  Buot.  Gallim.  Hym,mJo9em, 
79,  iK  Aths  fiaaiXfits.  Bert^rand,  Dieux  Protceieurs,  p.  167.  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England,  i.  p.  335.    Cox,  IbUi  qf  Tkebu  amd  JryaSt  18S4, 

Introduction,  p.  i. 
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link  in  these  sacred  genealogies.  Urns  JBaeu$f  the 
famous  king  of  iEgina,  was  fikbled  to  be  the  oApring 
of  Zens.  This  need  not  have  meant  mote  than  that 
he  was  a  powerfhl,  wise,  and  just  king.  Bat  it  sooii 
came  to  mean  more.  iEacns  was  fiibled  to  bam  been 
really  the  son  of  Zens,  and  Zeos  is  repvesented  ta 
carrying  off  JSgina  and  making  her  Hie  mother  of 
^acns. 

The  Arcadians  (TJrsini)  deriTisd  their  origin  ftom 
ArJcaa;  their  national  deity  was  EaDisliO,  another 
name  for  Artemis.^*  What  happens  P  Arha§  is  madd 
the  son  of  Zem  andJTaUMto;  thongh,  in  order  to  sate 
the  good  name  of  Arteniis,  the  ebsMrta  goddesiy  JEoIIJfie 
is  here  represented  as  one  of  her  companions  only. 
Soon  the  myth  is  spun  oat  still  fbrther.  SjdI&to  is 
changed  into  a  bear  by  the  jealousy  of  Here*  fflie  is 
then,  after  having  been  killed  by  Artemis,  identified 
with  Arktos,  the  Great  Bear,  for  no  better  reasons 
than  the  Virgin  in  later  times  with  the  zodiacal  sign 
of  Yirgo.^*  And  if  it  be  asked  why  the  constellation 
of  the  Bear  never  sets,  an  answer  was  readily  gi?en— 
the  wife  of  Zeus  had  asked  Okeanos  and  Thetis  not 
to  allow  her  rival  to  contaminate  the  pure  waters  Of 
the  sea. 

It  is  said  that  Zeus,  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  carried 
off  Europa.  This  means  no  more,  if  we  translate  it 
back  into  Sanskrit,  than  that  the  strong  rising  sun 
(vrishan)  carries  off  the  wide-shining  dawn.  This 
story  is  alluded  to  again  and  again  in  the  Veda. 
Now  Minos,  the  ancient  king  of  Crete,  required 
parents ;  so  Zeus  and  Europa  were  aasigned  to  him. 

"  Mmi«r,  Ihrkr,  i.  S7S.    Jaeoln,  t.  t.  XsBW^ 
**  Mamy,  Ujfmdti  fittum,  p.  St,  a. 
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There  was  nothing  that  could  be  told  of  the  skf 
that  was  not  in  some  form  or  other  ascribed  to  Zens. 
It  was  Zens  who  rained,  who  thundered,  who  snowed, 
wi^o  hailed,  who  sent  the  lightning,  who  gathered  the 
clouds,  who  let  loose  the  winds,  who  held  the  rain- 
bow. It  is  Zeus  who  orders  the  days  and  nights,  the 
months,  seasons,  and  years.  It  is  he  who  watches 
over  the  fields,  who  sends  rich  harvests,  and  who 
tends  the  flocks.^  Like  the  sky,  Zeus  dwells  on  the 
highest  mountains ;  like  the  sky,  Zeus  embraces  the 
earth ;  like  the  sky,  Zeus  is  eternal,  uncharging,  the 
highest  god.*^*  For  good  and  for  evil,  Zeus  the  sky 
and  Zeus  the  god  are  wedded  together  in  the  Greek 
mind,  language  triumphing  over  thought^  tradition 
over  religion. 

And  strange  as  this  mixture  may  appear,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  that  two  ideas  like  god  and 
sky  should  have  run  into  one,  and  that  the  atmo- 
spheric changes  of  the  air  should  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  acts  of  Him  who  rules  the  world,  let  ns  not 
forget  that  not  in  Greece  only,  but  everywhere,  where 
we  can  watch  the  growth  of  early  language  and  early 
religion,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  phenomena 
may  be  observed.  The  Psalmist  says  (xviii.  6),  '  In 
my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  unto 
my  God :  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple,  and 
my  cry  came  before  him,  even  into  his  ears.* 

7.  Then  the  onrth  shook  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also 
of  the  hills  moved  and  Mere  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth. 

"  Welckor.  p.  1P9. 

"  Bunum,  Oott  in  d/r  Ge*chlr7ite,  ii.  352 :  *  Oott  vermag  aus  0chwarzer 
K&cht  zu  iTwef'kon  tleokcDloAen  Glnns,  und  mit  schwardockigem  Dunkol 
zuvcrhuUen  des  Tages  rcinen  Striilil.' — Pindar,  Fragm,  8. 
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8.  There  went  up  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of 
his  mouth  devoured :  coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

9.  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down  :  and  dark- 
ness was  under  his  ieet. 

10.  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  :  yea,  he  did 
fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

13.  The  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice ;  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

14.  Yea,  he  sent  out  his  arrows,  and  scattered  them ;  and 
he  shot  out  lightnings,  and  discomfited  them. 

15.  Then  the  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  were  discovered  at  thy  rebuke,  O  Lord,  at 
the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils. 

Even  the  Psalmist  in  his  inspired  utterances  must 
use  our  helpless  human  language,  and  condescend  to 
the  level  of  human  thought.  Well  is  it  for  as  if  we 
always  remember  the  dififercnce  between  what  is  said 
and  what  is  meant,  and  if,  while  we  pity  the  heathen 
for  worshipping  stocks  and  stones,  we  are  not  our- 
selves kneeling  down  before  the  frail  images  of  human 
fancy.  ^^ 

And  now,  before  we  leave  the  history  of  Dyu,  we 
must  ask  one  more  question,  though  one  which  it  is 
difficult  to  answer.  Was  it  by  the  process  of  radical 
or  poetical  metaphor  that  the  ancient  Aryans,  before 
they  separated,  spoke  of  dyu,  the  sky,  and  dyu,  the 
god  ?  i.  e.,  was  the  object  of  the  senstts  luminisj  the 
sky,  called  dyu,  light,  and  the  object  of  the  sensus 
tmininisy  God,  called  dyu,  light,  by  two  independent 
acts  ;  or  was  the  name  of  the  sky,  dyu,  transferred 
ready-made  to  express   the   growing  idea  of  God, 

^  Dion  Chiysostomiif,  12,  p.  404.     Welcker,  Grieekuck*  Gotttrlthn^ 

i.  p.  216. 
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living  in  the  highest  heaven?^  Either  is  possible. 
The  latter  view  could  be  supported  by  several  ana- 
logies, which  we  examined  before,  and  where  we  found 
that  names  expressive  of  sky  had  clearly  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  idea  of  the  Godhead,  or,  as  others  would 
put  it,  had  gradually  been  purified  and  sublimised  to 
express  that  idea.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  admitted.  Each  name  is  in  the  be- 
ginning imperfect,  it  necessarily  expresses  but  one 
side  of  its  object,  and  in  the  case  of  the  names  of 
God  the  very  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  one  single 
name  would  lead  to  the  creation  or  adoption  of  new 
names,  each  expressive  of  a  new  quality  that  was  felt 
to  be  essential  and  useful  for  recalling  new  pheno- 
mena in  which  the  presence  of  the  Deiiy  had  been 
discovered.  The  imseen  and  incomprehensible  Being 
that  had  to  be  named  was  perceived  in  the  wind,  in 
the  earthquake,  and  in  the  fire,  long  before  it  was 
recognised  in  the  still  small  voice  within.  From 
every  one  of  these  manifestations  the  divine  secretum 
illud  qiiod  sold  reverent  id  vident  might  receive  a  name, 
and  as  long  as  each  of  these  names  was  felt  to  be  but  a 
name,  no  harm  was  done.  But  names  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  things,  nomhm  grew  into  nuvninay 
ideas  into  idols^  and  if  this  happened  with  the  name 
Dy  u,  no  wonder  that  many  things  which  were  intended 
for  Him  who  is  above  the  sky  were  mixed  up  with 
sayings  relating  to  the  sky. 

Much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  other 

**  FestuF,  p.  32 :  '  Lucetium  Jovem  appollubaot  quod  enm  lucia  etae 
oansam  crt'dcbant.'  Macrob.  Sat.'i,  15:  *  unde  ot  Lucetium  Salii  in 
carmine  canuot^  et  Crt-tenses  Afo  r^^v  7iu4pay  vocant,  ip«*i  quoque  Romani 
Diespitrem  appellant,  ut  diei  patrem.'  Gcll.  v.  12,  G.  Haitnng,  iM^jon 
der  Somer,  ii.  9. 
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viow.  We  may  explain  the  synonymousness  of  sky 
and  God  in  the  Aryan  languages  by  the  process  of 
radical  metaphor.  Those  who  believe  that  all  onr 
ideas  had  their  first  roots  in  the  impressions  of  the 
senses,  and  that  nothing  original  came  from  any  other 
source,  would  naturally  adopt  the  former  view,  though 
they  would  on  reflection  find  it  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  sensuous  impressions  left  by  the  blue  sky,  or  the 
clouds,  or  the  thunder  and  lightning,  should  ever  have 
yielded  an  essence  distinct  from  all  these  fleeting 
phenomena — how  the  senses  by  themselves  should, 
like  Juno  in  her  anger,  have  given  birth  to  a  being 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  It  may  sound 
like  mysticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  rational 
to  suppose  that  there  was  in  the  beginning  the  per- 
c<,'ption  of  what  Tacitus  calls  secretum  iUudy  and  that 
this  secret  and  sacred  thing  was  at  the  first  burst  of 
utterance  called  Dyii,  the  light,  without  any  special 
reference  to  the  bright  sky.  Afterwards,  the  bright 
sky  being  called  for  another  reason  Dyu,  the  light, 
the  mythological  process  would  be  equally  intelligible 
that  led  to  all  the  contradictions  in  the  fables  of  Zeus, 
The  two  words  dyu,  the  inward  light,  and  dyu,  the 
sky,  became,  like  a  double  star,  one  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  defying  the  vision  even  of  the  most 
powerful  lenses.  When  the  word  was  pronounced,  all 
its  meanings,  light,  god,  sky,  and  day,  vibrated  to- 
^^ether,  and  the  bright  Dyu,  the  god  of  light,  was 
lost  in  the  Dyu  of  the  sky.  If  Dyu  meant  originally 
the  ])rijLrht  Being,  the  light,  the  god  of  light,  and  was 
intended,  like  asura,  as  a  name  for  the  Divine,  unlo- 
ealised  as  yet  in  any  part  of  nature,  we  shall  appreciate 
all  the  more  easily  its  applicability  to  express,  in  spite 
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of  eyer-sliifbing  circumstances,  the  highest  and  the 
universal  God.  Thus,  in  Greek,  Zeus  is  not  only  the 
lord  of  heaven,  but  likewise  the  ruler  of  the  lower 
world,  and  the  master  of  the  sea.^^  But  though  recog- 
nising in  the  name  of  Zeus  the  original  conception  of 
light,  we  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves  and  try  to  find 
in  the  primitive  vocabulary  of  the  Aryans  those  sub- 
lime meanings  which  after  many  thousands  of  years 
their  words  have  assiuned  in  our  languages.  The  light 
which  flashed  up  for  the  first  time  before  the  inmost 
vision  of  their  souls  was  not  the  pure  light  of  which 
St.  John  speaks.  We  must  not  mix  the  words  and 
thoughts  of  different  ages.  Though  the  message 
which  St.  John  sent  to  his  little  children,  '  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,' ^  may  remind 
us  of  something  similar  in  the  primitive  annals  of 
human  language ;  though  we  may  highly  value  the 
coincidence,  such  as  it  is,  between  the  first  stanuner- 
ings  of  religious  life  and  the  matured  language  of 
the  world's  manhood;  yet  it  behoves  us,  while  we 
compare,  to  discriminate  likewise,  and  to  remember 
always  that  words  and  phrases,  though  outwardly  the 
same,  reflect  the  intentions  of  the  speaker  at  ever- 
varying  angles. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  full  length 
into  the  story  of  Zeus  as  told  by  the  Greeks,  or  the 
story  of  Jupiter  as  told  by  the  Bomans.  This  has 
been  done,  and  well  done,  in  books  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Mythology.     All  I  wished  to  do  was  to  lay 

«  Welcker,  GrUchisehe  Gotterhhre,  i.  p.  164.  II,  ix.  457,  Zt^t  r« 
Karax96vioi.  The  Old  Norse  tyr  is  likewise  used  in  this  genoral  tenaa. 
Bee  Grimm.  Dcriitche  Mythf>logie,  p.  178. 

•»  SL  John,  ^.  L  i.  6 ;  ii.  7. 
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bejre  before  your  eyes  the  first  germs  of  Zens  snd 
Jupiter  which  lie  below  the  mxrltyoe  of  elsiisicHl  m j- 
thologjy  and  to  show  how  those  germs  ding  with  thdr 
fibres  to  roots  that  stretch  in  an  nnintermpted  line  to 
India — nay,  to  some  more  distant  centre  from  which 
all  the  Aryan  languages  proceeded  in  their  world-wide 
expansion. 

It  may  be  nsefol,  however,  to  dwell  a  little  longer 
on  the  cnrioos  conglomeration  of  words  which  ham 
all  been  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Zens.  That 
root  in  its  simplest  form  is  D  YU. 

DYU,  raised  by  Guna  to  DYO  (before  voweb 
dyav) ; 
raised  by  Vr  iddhi  to  D  yA.TJ  (before  vowels 
dyfl,v). 
D  YU,  by  a  change  of  vowels  into  semi-vowels,  and 
of  semi-vowels  into  vowels,  assumes  the  form  of 
DIY,  and  this  is  raised  by  Gnna  to  DEY, 

hj  Yriddhi  to  DIIY. 

I  shall  now  examine  these  roots  and  their  deriva- 
tives more  in  detail,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  put 
together  those  words,  whether  verbal  or  nominal, 
which  agree  most  closely  in  their  form,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  usual  arrangements  of  declension  and 
conjugation  adopted  by  practical  grammarians. 

The  root  dyu  in  its  simplest  form  appears  as  the 
Sanskrit  verb  dyu,  to  spring  or  pounce  on  some- 
thing.^ In  some  passages  of  the  Bigveda,  the 
commentator  takes  dyu  in  the  sense  of  shining,  bat 
he  likewise  admits  that  the  verbal  root  may  be  dynt^ 

-  The  French  Mater,  otipaMSij  to  htmk  ibrdi,  afttfvaidi  to  shio^ 
ehowB  a  similar  tiantitioD.    C£Dici»ZcSi  OM^f^a  v.'feUtatMt,' 
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not  dyu.  Thus,  Rigveda,  i.  113,  14:  *The  Dawn 
Avitli  her  jewels  shone  forth  (adyaut)  in  all  the 
comers  of  the  sky;  she  the  bright  (devl)  opened 
the  dark  cloth  (tibe  night).  She  who  awakens  us 
comes  near,  Ushas  with  her  red  horses,  on  her 
swift  car.' 

If  dyn  is  to  be  used  for  nominal,  instead  of  verbal 
purposes,  we  have  only  to  add  the  terminations  of 
declension.  Thus  we  get  with  bhis,  the  termination 
of  the  instrumental  plural,  corresponding  to  Latin  bu9, 
dyu-bhis,  meaning  on  aU  days,  toujours;  or  the  ace. 
plural  dyun,  in  anu  dyun,  day  after  day. 

If  dyu  is  to  be  used  as  an  adverb,  we  have  only 
to  add  the  adverbial  termination  Sy  and  we  get  the 
Sanskrit  dyu-s  in  purvedyus,  i.  e.  on  a  former 
day,  yesterday,  which  has  been  compared  withproifci, 
the  day  before  yesterday.  The  last  element,  jro,  cer- 
tainly seems  to  contain  the  root  dyu  (cf.  x^^S^'y  i*®- 
X^i'Sioi) ;  but  za  would  correspond  to  Sanskrit  dya 
(as  in  adya,  to-day),  rather  than  to  dyus.  This 
dyus,  however,  standing  for  an  original  dyut^  ap- 
pears again  in  Latin  e2m,  by  day,  as  in  nocH  diuque, 
by  night  and  by  day.  Afterwards  diu^  came  to 
mean  a  lifelong  day,  a  long  while,  and  then  in  dius- 
cuhy  a  little  while,  the  8  reappears.  This  s  stands 
for  an  older  f,  and  this  f,  too,  reappears  in  diutuU,  a 
little  while,  and  in  tlie  comparative  diut-ius,  longer 
{interdius  and  interdiuy  by  day). 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  words  beginning  with  dy  are 

**  In  ditm,  this  day,  then,  while;  in  ncmdum^  not  yet  (pas  encore,  i.e. 
htinc  horam) ;  in  donicum^  dome^  now  that,  lonqne ;  and  in  denique,  and 
now,  lu-tly,  the  same  radical  element  dyu,  in  the  sense  of  day,  has  been 
Buspr-oted;  likewise  in  biduuTH,  In  Greek  S^y  (Alcman  uws  8o^,  i.e. 
Sifoy),  long,  Hi,  now,  have  been  referred  to  the  same  souzot. 


impossible.  Wliere  Sandcrit  thows  an  iniiial  dj^ 
we  find  in  Greek  that  either  dj/  is  ohanged  to  s,  or 
the  y  is  dropped  altogether,  kwring  aimply  dL* 
Even  in  Greek  we  find  that  dialects  Tarj  betweea 
dia  and  Ma;  we  find  .Solio*  aabdUdf  instead  of  cKo- 
bdUdy  and  the  later  Byzantine  corraptkm  of  didbchm 
appears  in  Latin  as  adlmluM^  instead  of  diahohmm 
Where,  in  Greek,  initial  s  Tariea  dialeotioanj  with 
initial  dj  we  shall  find  generallj  that  the  original 
initial  consonants  were  dig.  It,  therefivre,  we  meet 
in  Greek  with  two  snch  forms  as  XMk  and  Bceotiaa 
Deu8j  we  maj  be  certain  that  both  eotreapond  to  the 
Sanskrit  D  jn,  raised  bj  Guna  to  Dyo.  This  Ifarm^ 
djOy  exists  in  Sanskrit,  not  in  the  nominatiTe  sin* 
gular,  which  by  Yriddhi  is  raised  to  Dy4as,  nonu 
plur.  Dj&YaA,  but  in  snch  •forms  as  the  locative 
dyavi  ^  (for  dyo-i),  Ac. 

In  Latin,  initial  dy  is  represented  by  j;  so  that 
M  in  Jupiter  corresponds  exactly  with  Sanskrit  Dy o. 
Jihisy  on  the  contrary,  is  a  secondaxy  form,  and 
would  in  the  nominative  singular  represent  a  San- 
skrit form  Dy&viA.  Traces  of  the  former  existence 
of  an  initial  dj  in  Latin  have  been  discovered  in 
Diovisy  according  to  Yarro  (L.  L.  v.  10,  20),  an  old 
Italian  name  for  Jupiter,  that  has  been  met  with 

**  See  Schleicher,  Zur  Fmyleiekmdm  Spraekm^fMtUekt^  pu  40. 

"*  Mehlhom,  Qritckiteht  Grammatik,  {  110. 

"  The  ace  niigalAr  djfim,  hesidee  diffom,  u  »  mnt  coimpUon  cf 
dy&vam^  like  gim  for  gditam.  The  oomcidenee  tAdjfAm  with  Um  Ondc 
ace.  sing.  Z^r  ia  curioiia.  Cf.  Leo  Meyer,  in  Knhn'a  Ziiitekfjft^  T.  S7t. 
Z«i^  also  18  mentioiied  m  an  aeeuaatiTe  aingiilir.  As  to  iJoainatiTea, 
such  as  Z^t  and  Idt,  g«n.  ttunh,  thej  are  too  littlo  Mttheiitieitid  to 
warrant  any  coiyeeUiret  aa  to  their  etyniolosical  charaottr,  800  Csrtiiii 
Grundsiige,  it.  p.  18S.      - 
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tmder  the  same  form  in  Oscan  inscriptions.  VejifviSf 
too,  an  old  Italian  divinity,  is  sometimes  found  spelt 
VedidviSy  dat.  Vedioviy  ace.  Ved/iovem. 

That  the  Greek  Zeuj  Zmosy  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  words,  has  never  been  doubted ;  but  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  etymo- 
logical structure  of  the  word.  I  explain  Zen,  as  well 
as  Latin  Jan^  the  older  form  of  JanuSy  as  representing 
a  Sanskrit  dyav-an,  formed  like  F&n,from  the  root 
pu,  raised  to  pav-an.®*  Now  as  yuvatiy  juveiiis,  is 
contracted  to  jun  in  junior y  so  dy  a  van  would  in  Latin 
become  Jariy  following  the  third  declension,**  or,  under 
a  secondary  form,  Jdnr-us.  Janus-^dtevy  in  Latin^  was 
used  as  one  word,  like  Jupiter,  He  was  likewise 
called  Jutwnius  and  Quii-inusy^^  and  was,  as  tax  as  we 
can  judge,  another  personification  of  Dyu,  the  sky, 
with  special  reference,  however,  to  morning,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day  (Janus  matutinus)y  and  later  to 
the  spring,  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  month 
of  January  owes  its  name  to  him.  Kow  as  Ju :  ZeuK 
Jan :  Zen,  only  that  in  Greek  Zen  remained  in  the 
third  or  consonantal  declension,  instead  of  migrating, 
as  it  might  have  done,  under  the  form  Z&noSy  au,  into 
the  second.  The  Latin  Jun-Sy  Jun-on-isy  would  cor* 
respond  to  a  Greek  Zmony  as  a  feminine. 

The  second  form,  DIV,  appears  in  Sanskrit  in  the 
oblique  cases,  gen.  divasy  dat.  divey  inst.  divdy  ace. 
di vaniy  &c.  For  instance  (Rv.  i.  60,  11),  'O  Sun, 
that  risest  now,  and  mountest  up  to  the  higher  sky 


M 


Tort  III  lian,  Apol.  c.  10 :  'a  Jano  Tel  Jane,  ut  Salii  volant.'  Hartung, 
KiJvjion  dir  Ii'iimer,  ii.  218.    Cf.  Kuhn,  Zeittckrift,  yii.  p.  SO. 
"•  See  Chips,  ii.  162. 
••  GeU.  T.  12,  6. 


(uttar&m  diyam,  tem.\.  dertroj  the  jain  of  my 
heart  and  my  paleness  I  * 

By.  i.  54, 3 : '  Sing  to^liie  migbfy  D!f  Q  (dU6  bri- 
hat^,  maso.)  a  mighty  song/ 

By.  i.  7,  8:  'Indx»  made  the  son jise  io-the  skj 
(divi),  that  he  mi{^  see  &r  and  njde;  he  horvfe 
open  the  rock  for  the-oows.' 

These  forms  are  mosf  aeenrately  xeptreeentedkin  flie 
Greek  obliqoe  case,  DiF^  Df  Fi^  JDiFo. 

In  Latin  the  bhial  semi-TOwel^  tibe  ■o-oaOetf  di» 
gamma,  is  not  necessarily  dropt^  as  ire  saw  in  J€m$, 
Jovemy  &c.  It  is  dropped,  howefer,  in  Di$apihr, 
and  likewise  in  dium  for  dbmm,  skj^  ftom  which 
Didiuiy  instead  of  DivdnOy  the  heavenly  (originally 
Deiana),  while  in  div-{ntis  the  final  v  of  the  root  div 
is  preserved. 

In  Sanskrit  there  are  several  deriTatives  of  diy, 
such  as  diya  (neuter),  sky,  or  day;  diyasa  {m.n.), 
sky  and  day;  divya,  heavenly;  dina  (m.n.), day, 
is  probably  a  contraction  of  divana.  In  litbaanian 
we  find  diena.  The  Latin  duium  in  tidkwa^  and  Iri- 
duuniy  is  the  same  as  Sanskrit  divam,  while  diA 
would  correspond  to  a  Sanskrit  divas,^  nom.  sing. 
div&s,  masc. 

If,  lastly,  wo  raise  div  by  Grnna,  we  get  the  San- 
skrit deva,  originally  bright,  afterwaxds^gedk  It  is 
curious  that  this,  the  etymological  meanfng  of  dera, 
is  passed  over  in  the  Dictionary  of  Boehtlingk  and 
Both.  It  is  clearly  passed  OYeat  intentionally,  and 
in  order  to  show  that  in  all  the  passages  where  dera 
occurs  in  the  Yeda  it  may  be  transited  by  god  or 
divine.  That  it  may  be  so  tnuishted  woold  be  diiBoiilt 
to  disprove ;  but  that  there  are  many  pamigee  where 

II.  JCX 
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the  original  meaning  of  bright  is  more  appropriate, 
can  easily  be  established.  Ev.  i.  50,  8 :  *  The  seven 
Harits  (horses)  carry  thee  on  thy  chariot,  brilliant 
(deva)  Sun,  thee  with  flaming  hair,  0  far-seeing!* 
No  doubt  we  might  translate  the  divine  Sun ;  but  the 
explanation  of  the  commentator  in  this  and  similar 
passages  seems  more  natural  and  more  ax>propriate. 
What  is  most  interesting  in  the  Veda  is  exactly  this 
uncertainty  of  meaning,  the  half-physical  and  half- 
spiritual  intention  of  words  such  as  deva.  In  Latin 
den8  no  longer  means  brilliant,  but  simply  god. 
The  same  applies  to  ilieda  in  Greek,  to  diewas  in 
Lithuanian. 

In  Sanskrit  we  can  still  watch  the  formation  of 
the  general  name  for  deity.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  religious  poetry  of  the  Vedic  bards  were  those 
bright  beings,  the  Sun,  the  Sky,  the  Day,  the  Dawn, 
the  Morn,  the  Spring — who  might  all  be  called  deva, 
brilliant.  These  were  soon  opposed  to  the  powers  of 
night  and  darkness,  sometimes  called  adeva,  lite- 
rally, not  bright,  then  tmgodly,  evil,  mischievous. 
This  contrast  between  the  bright,  beneficent,  divine, 
and  the  dark,  mischievous,  demoniacal  beings,  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  Druh,^^  mischief,  is  used  as  a 
.;a.me  of  darkness  or  the  night,  and  the  Dawn  is  said 
to  drive  away  the  hateful  darkness  of  Drah  (viL  75, 
1 ;  see  also  i.  48,  8  ;  48,  15;  92,  5;  118,  12).  The 
Adityas  are  praised  for  preseiTing  man  from  Drnh 
(viii.  47,  J),  and  Maghavan  or  Indra  is  implored 

**  See  Khun,  Zeit9chr\ft,  i.  179  apd  103,  where  BiKym^  rcAxtr,  &rp«r4r, 
Zend  Drukhs,  Q-erman  triigcn  and  lugen,  are  all,  with  more  or  lets  cer- 
tainty, traced  back  to  druh.  In  A.  S.  we  And  drtoh4meant  magicians ; 
dry,  magician  (derired  bj  some  from  the  Celtic  dtyU,  a  Druid,  a  magi- 
cian) ;  dolh^  a  wound. 
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to  bestow  on  his  worahippen  the  light  of  day,  after 
having  driven  away  the  many  nngodlj  Drnhs  (iiL 
81,  19:  drnh&&  vi  y&hi  bahnlU  idevU). 
^Maj  he  fall  into  the  snares  of  DrnV  is  ^u^  M 
a  curse  (vii.  59,  8) ;  and  in  another  passage  we  read^ 
^The  Druhs  follow  the  sins  of  men'  (vii  61,  5). 
As  the  ghastly  powers  of  darhness,  the  Drnh  or 
the  Bakshas,  are  called  adeva,  so  the  bright  gods 
are  called  adrnh  (viL  66, 18,  Mitra  and  Tarnna). 
Deva  being  applied  to  all  the  bright  and  benefioent 
manifestations  in  which  the  early  Aryans  discovered 
the  presence  of  something  supematoral,  nndecaying, 
immortal,  it  became  in  time  liie  general  name  for 
what  was  shared  in  common  by  all  the  different 
gods  or  names  of  Gk>d.  It  followed,  like  a  shadow, 
the  growth  of  the  purer  idea  of  the  Godhead,  and 
when  that  had  reached  its  highest  goal  it  was  al- 
most the  only  word  which  had  retained  some  vitality 
in  that  pure  but  exhausting  atmosphere  of  thought. 
The  Adityas,  the  Yasus,  the  Asuras,  and  otiier 
names,  had  fallen  back  in  the  onward  race  of  the 
human  mind  towards  the  highest  conception  of  the 
Divine ;  the  Devas  alone  remained  to  express  ihsds^ 
deiLs^  God.  Even  in  the  Ye  da,  where  these  glimpses 
of  the  original  meaning  of  deva,  brilliant,  can  still 
be  caught,  deva  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  Greeks  used  iheds.  The  poet  (x.  121, 8) 
speaks  of 

Ilim  who  among  the  gods  was  alone  god. 

YaA  deveshu  adhi  devaA  ekaA  istt. 

A  last  step  brings  us  in  Sanskrit  to  Daiva,  de- 
rived from  deva,  and  this  is  used  in  the  later  Sans* 
krit  to  express  &te,  destiny. 

xxS 
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There  is  but  little  to  be  said  about  the  correspond- 
ing words  in  tbe  Teutonic  branch,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  that  thoughtful  scholar,  Jacob 
Grimm.®*  In  name  the  Eddie  god  Tyr  (gen.  Ty$y 
ace.  Ty)  answers  to  the  Vedic  Dyu,  and  the  Old 
Norse  name  for  dies  Martis  is  Tysdagr.  Although 
in  the  system  of  the  Edda  Odhin  is  the  supreme  god, 
and  Z^r  his  son,  traces  remain  to  show  that  in  former 
days  Tyfy  the  god  of  war,  was  worshipped  as  the 
principal  deity  by  the  Germans.'*  In  Anglo-Saxon 
the  name  of  the  god  does  no  longer  occur  indepen- 
dently, but  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  in 
TiwesdiBgy  Tuesday.  The  same  applies  to  Old  High- 
German,  where  we  find  Ziestac  for  the  modem  Dien- 
stug,  Kemble  points  out  names  of  places  in  Eng- 
land, such  as  Tewesleyj  Tewing^  Tiwes  mSre^  and  Tewe$ 
^oruy  and  names  of  flowers,^  such  as  the  Old  Norse 
Tj/sfiolay  Tyrhjalmj  Tpsvi^,  as  containing  the  name 
of  the  god. 

Besides  this  proper  name,  Grimm  has  likewise 
pointed  out  the  Eddie  ^tvar,  nom.  plur.,  the  gods. 

Lastly,  whatever  may  have  been  said  against  it,  I 
think  that  Zeuss  and  Grimm  were  right  in  connect- 
ing the  Tuisco  mentioned  by  Tacitus  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tiwy  which,  in  Grothic,  would  have  sounded 
Tiu.^  The  Germans  were  considered  by  Tacitus, 
and  probably  considered  themselves,  as  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  their  country.  In  their  poems, 
which  Tacitus  calls  their  only  khid  of  tradition  and 

•»  Drufsche  Myihologie,  p.  175. 
**  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  179. 

*^  Kemble,   Saxons  in  England,  i.  p.  851.    Theta  hid  fixtt  been 
pointed  out  by  Grimm.  Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  ISO. 
**  See  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfaseungs'Geschichte,  8nd  ad.  toI.  L  1865. 
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annals,  they  celebrated  m  the  dhrine  anoestors  of 
their  race,  2Wmo,  sprang  fix>m  the  Barih,  aiid  hi^  son 
ManniM.    They  looked,  therefore,  like  the  Greeks,  on 
the  gods  as  the  ancestors  of  the  hnman  fiunily,  and 
they  belieyed  that  in  the  beginning  life  sprang  from 
that  inezhanstiUe  soil  which  giyes  support  and  nou- 
rishment to  man,  and  for  which  in  th^  simple  Ian-* 
gnage  they  could  find  no  troer  name  than  Hother 
Earth.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  If oiMMishese  spoken 
of  by  Tacitns  as  the  son  of  TwicOf  meant  originally 
man,  and  was  deriyed  from  the  same  root  «uifi^  to 
measure,  to  think,  which  in  Sanskrit  yielded  Hann*^ 
Mauj  or,  in  Sanskrit,  Mann,  or  Manns,  was  tibe 
proudest  name  which  man  conld  giye  to  himself,  the 
Measurer,  the  Thinker,  and  from  it  was  deriyed  the 
Old    High-German    menniscy   the  Modem  German 
MeTuch.   This  menniiCf  like  the  Sanskrit  mannshya, 
was  originally  an  adjectiye,  a  patronymic,  if  yon 
like :  it  meant  the  son  of  man.    As  soon  as  mamtM 
and   mannshya  became  in  common  parlance  the 
recognised  words  for  man,  language  itself  supplied 
the  myth,  that  Manus  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Manu  shyas.    Now  Tmseo  seems  but  a  secondary 
form  of  Tiuy  followed  by  the  same  sufBz  which  we 
saw  in  menmsc,  and  without  any  change  of  meaning. 
Then  why  was  Tuiseo  called  the  father  of  Mamm  t 
Simply  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  articles  in  the 
primitiye  fisuith  of  mankind,  that  in  one  sense  or  other 
they  had  a  &ther  in  heayen.     Hence  Jfoimiii  was 
called  the  son  of  TuiseOy  and  this  STifweo,  as  we  know, 
was,  originally,  the   Aryan  god  of  light.     Tliese 

*•  On  Mann  md  Mhm,  ui6  Knhn,  Zritmkti/t,  W.  ti.    TlMBaaMof 
iSarj&ta,  the  iod  of  Haniiy  oonld  haidlj  be  tamgutd  wiA  JMta. 
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things  formed  the  burden  of  Grerman  songs  to  whicli 
Tacitus  listened.  These  songs  they  sang  before  they 
went  to  battle,  to  stimulate  their  courage,  and  to  pre- 
pare to  die.  To  an  Italian  ear  it  must  have  been  a 
wild  sound,  reverberated  from  their  shields,  and  hence 
called  barditua  (shield^song,  Old  Norse  hardhi,  shield). 
Many  a  Roman  would  have  sneered  at  such  poetry 
and  such  music«  Not  so  Tacitus.  The  emperor 
Julian,  when  he  heard  the  Germans  singing  their 
popular  songs  on  the  borders  of  the  Bhine,  could 
compare  them  to  nothing  but  the  cries  of  birds  of 
prey.  Tacitus  calls  them  a  shout  of  valour  (con- 
centus  virtutis).  He  likewise  mentions  (Ann.  ii.  88) 
that  the  Germans  still  kept  up  the  memory  of  Armi' 
niiLs  in  their  songs,  and  he  describes  (Ann.  ii.  65) 
their  night  revellings,  where  they  sang  and  shouted 
till  the  morning  called  them  to  fresh  battles. 

The  names  which  Tacitus  mentions,  sach  as  Man- 
nus,  Tuisco,  &c.,  he  could  of  course  repeat  by  ear 
only ;  and  if  one  considers  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
task,  it  is  extraordinary  that  these  names,  as  written 
down  by  him,  should  lend  themselves  so  easily  to 
etymological  explanation.  Thus  Tacitus  states  not 
only  that  Mannus  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grerman 
race,  but  he  likewise  mentions  the  names  of  his  three 
sons,  or  rather  the  names  of  the  three  great  tribes, 
the  IngcevoneSy  IsccevoneSy  and  HerminoneSy  who  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  three  sons  of  Mannus.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  Ingcevonea  derive  their  name 
from  Yngy  YngOy  or  Ynguioy  who  in  the  Edda  and  in 
the  Beowulf  is  mentioned  as  living  first  with  the 
Eastern  Danes  and  then  proceeding  on  his  car  east- 
ward over  the  sea.    There  is  a  northern  race,  the 
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Ynglingsy  and  their  pedigree  begins  with 
NiorSr,  Frayr,  Fiolnir  (Odin),  Svegdir^  all  namea  of 
divine  beings.  Another  genealogy,  given  in  the 
Ynglinga-aagay  begins  with  Nior^,  identifies  Frayer 
with  Tngviy  and  derives  from  him  the  name  of  the 
race. 

The  second  son  of  IfanniM, iMo^has  been  identified 
by  Grimm  with  Ashry  another  name  of  the  first-bom 
man.  Askr  means  likewise  ash-tree,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  name  a$k  thns  given  to  the  first 
man  came  from  the  same  conception  which  led  the 
Greeks  to  imagine  that  one  of  the  races  of  man 
sprang  from  ash-trees  {hcfitXtop).  Alcnin  still  nses 
the  expression,  son  of  the  ash-tree,  as  synonymous 
with  man.^^  Grimm  supposes  that  the  Isceevones 
lived  near  the  Bhine,  and  that  a  trace  of  their  name 
comes  out  in  Asciburgium  or  Asciburgy  on  the  Bhine, 
wliere,  as  Tacitus  had  been  wildly  informed',  an  altar 
liad  been  discovered  dedicated  to  Uly$9e$f  and  with 
the  name  of  his  father  Laertes.^ 

The  third  son  of  Mannus,  IrminOy  has  a  name  de- 
cidedly German.  Irmin  was  an.  old  Saxon  god,  from 
whom  probably  both  Arminius  and  the  JETermuumef 
derived  their  names. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  German  fables  abont 
Tin'scOy  MannuSy  and  his  sons,  is  their  religions  cha- 
racter. They  give  utterance  to  the  same  sentiment 
which  we  find  again  and  again  among  the  Aryan  na- 
tions, that  man  is  conscious  of  his  descent  from  hea- 
ven and  from  earth,  that  he  claims  kindred  with  a 
father  in  heaven,  though  he  recognises  with  equal 

•'  Ampere,  HUtoirt  Htterain  d$  la  F\rmM$,  liL  7S. 
••  Germania,  c  8. 
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clearness  that  he  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
The  Hindus  knew  it  when  they  called  Dya  their 
father,  and  Prithivl  their  mother ;  Plato"  knew  it 
when  he  said  that  ihe  Earth,  as  the  mother,  brought 
forth  men,  but  Gk>d  was  the  shaper;  Lucretius  knew 
it  when  he  wrote  (ii.  991-95): 

Denique  coelesti  sumus  omnes  semine  oriundi ; 

Omnibus  ille  idem  pater  est,  unde  alma  liqaentis 

Amoris  guttas  mater  cum  terra  recepit, 

Feta  parit  nitidas  fruges  arbustaque  laeta 

Et  genus  humanum,  parit  omnia  sflecla  feiarum ;  *^ 

and  the  Germans  knew  it,  though  Tacitus  tells  us 
confusedly,  that  they  sang  of  Mctnnvs  as  the  son  of 
Tuiscoy  and  of  Tuisco  as  sprung  from  the  earth.  This 
is  what  Grimm  says  of  the  religious  elements  hidden 
in  German  mythology :  *^* 

In  our  own  heathen  mythology  ideas  which  the  human 
heart  requires  before  all  others,  and  in  which  it  finds  its  chief 
support,  stand  forth  in  bold  and  pure  relief.  The  highest  god 
is  there  a  father,  old-&ther,  grandfather,  who  grants  to  the 
living  blessing  and  victory,  to  the  dying  a  welcome  in  hia  own 
laansions.  Death  is  called  '  going  home,*  Heimgang^  return  to 
our  father.  By  the  side  of  the  god  stands  the  highest  godd< 
as  mother,  old-mother,  grandmother,  a  wise  and  pure 
tress  of  the  human  race.     The  god  is  majestic,  the  godd< 


**  Polit.  p.  414 :  Koi  ^  yi)  nJlnohs  fiinip  oiva  AirqiKff— 4XX*  6  $As 
irKdrrwy.  Welcker,  Griechische  CrotterUhre,  i.  p.  182.  See  also  J.  Hair, 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  qf  EdMurgk,  voL  zxiii  paxt  3,  p. 
5a2,  note. 

>•«  So«  Sellar.  The  Roman  Poets  of  the  ReptMie,  p.  276 :  *  In  fine,  we 
are  all  bom  of  the  seed  of  heaven ;  that  heaven  is  the  eommon  &ther 
of  all,  from  which  our  bounteous  mother  earth  receives  the  liquid  drops 
of  rain,  and,  conceiving,  bears  fair  fruits  and  luxuriant  groves,  and  the 
race  of  man,  and  all  the  generations  of  wild  beasts.' 

Mi  Grimm,  Deutsehi  Mythologie,  zl.  1. 
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beaming  with  beauty.  Both  hold  their  circuit  on  earth  and 
are  seen  among  men,  he  teaching  war  and  weapons,  ahe  sew- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving.  He  inspires  the  poem,  she 
cherishes  the  tale. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  eloquent  words  of  a 
living  poet :  *°* 

Then  they  looked  round  upon  the  earth,  those  simple- 
hearted  forefathers  of  ours,  and  said  within  themselves, 
'  Where  is  the  All-Father,  if  All-Father  there  be  ?  Not  in 
this  earth  ;  for  it  will  perish.  Nor  in  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars; 
for  they  will  perish  too.  Where  is  He  who  abideth  for  ever  ? ' 
Then  they  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  saw,  as  they  thought, 
beyond  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  which  changes  and 
will  change,  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  boundless  firmament  of 
heaven. 

That  never  changed;  that  was  always  the  same.  The 
clouds  and  storms  rolled  far  below  it,  and  all  the  bustle  of  this 
noisy  world ;  but  there  the  sky  was  still,  as  bright  and  calm 
as  ever.  The  All-Father  must  be  there,  unchangeable  in  the 
unchanging  heaven  ;  bright,  and  pure,  and  boundless  like  the 
heavens ;  and  like  the  heavens,  too,  silent  and  &r  off. 

So  they  named  him  after  the  heaven,  Tuisco — the  God  who 
lives  in  the  clear  heaven,  the  heavenly  Father.  He  was  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  man  was  the  son  of  Tuisco  and 
Hertha — heaven  and  earth. 


Its 


C.  Eingslej,  The  Good  News  of  God,     1869,  p.  241. 
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LECTURE  XL 

MYTHS   OP  THB   DAWK, 

AFTER  having,  in  my  last  Lecture,  gathered  toge- 
ther the  fragments  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
exalted  deity  worshipped  once  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Aryan  stock,  I  shall,  to-day,  examine  some  of  the 
minor  deities,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  they  too 
can  be  referred  to  the  earliest  period  of  Aryan  speech 
and  Aryan  thought — whether  they  too  existed  before 
the  Aryans  broke  up  in  search  of  new  homes ;  and 
whether  their  memory  was  preserved  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  later  days  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
the  songs  of  the  Veda.  These  researches  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  a  more  minute  character,  and  I  have 
to  ask  for  your  indulgence  il'  I  here  enter  into  details 
which  are  of  little  general  interest,  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  indispensable,  in  order  to  establish  a  safe 
basis  for  speculations  very  apt  to  mislead  even  the 
most  cautious  inquirer. 

I  begin  with  the  myth  of  HermeSy  whose  name  has 
been  traced  back  to  the  Vedic  Saramft.  My  learned 
friend  Professor  Kuhn,*  who  was  the  first  to  analyse 
the  meaning  and  character  of  Sarami,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Saramd*  meant  storm,  and  that 
the  Sanskrit  word  was  identical  with  the  Teutonic 

»  In  Haupt's  Zcit9chr\ft  fur  Deutsche^  Aiterthum,  vi.  p.  119  My. 
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stormy  and  with  the  Greek  hormL  No  doubt  the 
root  of  Saram&  is  sar,  to  go,  bat  its  derivation  is 
by  no  means  clear,  there  being  no  other  word  in 
Sanskrit  formed  by  am  a,  and  with  gnna  of  the 
radical  voweL*  Bat  admitting  that  Saramft  meant 
originally  the  rannw,  how  does  it  follow  that  the 
runner  was  meant  for  storm  P  It  is  true  that 
Saranjn,  masc.,  deriyed  from  the  same  root^  is  said 
to  lake  in  later  Sanskrit  the  meaning  of  wind  and 
cloud,  but  it  has  never  been  proved  that  Saranyf^ 
fem.,  had  these  meanings.  The  wind^  whether  as 
vata,  Y&jUy  marat,  pavana,  anila^  Ac,  is  always 
conceived  as  a  masculine  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  same 
applies  generally  to  the  othw  Aryan  languages. 
This,  however,  would  be  no  insurmountable  objec- 
tion, if  there  were  clear  traces  in  the  Veda  of 
Sarama  being  endowed  with  any  of  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  wind*  But  if  we  compare  the 
passages  in  which  she  is  mentioned  with  others  in 
which  the  power  of  the  storm  is  described,  we  find 
no  similarity  whatever.  It  is  said  of  Saram&  that 
she  espied  the  strong  stable  of  the  cows  (i.  72,  8), 
that  she  discovered  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  she 
^vent  a  long  journey,  that  she  was  the  first  to  hear 
the  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  perhaps  that  she  led  the 
cows  out  (iii.  81,  6).  She  did  this  at  the  instance  of 
Indra  and  the  Angiras  (i.  62,  3) ;  Brihaspati  (i. 
()2, 3)  or  Indra  (iv.  16, 8)  split  the  rock,  and  recovered 
the  cows,  which  cows  are  said  to  give  food  to  the 
cliildren  of  man  (i.  62,  8 ;  72,  8) ;  perhaps,  to  the 

*  ScoUnAdl-Siltrftt,ed.  AnfrechtyiT.  4a  84riiiftA,  is  a  mlMCaii- 
tivo.  running,  oecun  Bt.i.  S0»  6.  The  Qntk  ipf4»  eowepondi  with 
this  wurd  in  the  feminine,  bat  not  with  tftramA. 
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offspring  of  Saramd,  herself  (i.  62,  3).  Saram& 
appears  in  time  before  Indra  (iy.  16,  8),  and  she 
walks  on  the  right  path  (iv.  45,  7  and  8). 

This  is  about  all  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  Big- 
veda  as  to  the  character  of  Saramft,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  hymn  in  the  last  book,  which  contains 
a  dialogue  between  her  and  the  Fanis,  who  had 
robbed  the  cows.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
that  hymn : — 

The  Pa  nis  said  :  '  With  what  intention  did  Ssramft  reach 
this  place  1  for  the  way  is  iar,  and  leads  tortuoualy  away. 
What  was  your  wish  with  US?  How  was  the  night?'  How 
did  you  cross  the  waters  of  the  Ras&?  *  (1.) 

Saram&  said:  *I  come,  sent  as  the  messenger  of  Indra, 
desiring,  O  Fanis,  your  great  treasures;  this  preserved  me 
from  the  fear  of  crossing,  and  thus  I  crossed  the  watera  of  the 
'  Rasa;  (2.) 

The  Fanis:  'What  kind  of  man  is  Indra,  O  Saramft? 
What  is  his  look,  he  as  who  se  messenger  thou  earnest  irom 
afar  ?  Let  him  come  hither,  and  we  will  make  friends  with 
him,  and  then  he  may  be  the  cowherd  of  our  cows.'  (8.) 

Saram& :  '  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  to  be  subdued,  for  it 
is  he  himself  that  subdues,  he  as  whose  messenger  I  came 
hither  from  afar.  Deep  streams  do  not  overwhelm  him ;  you, 
Fanis,  will  lie  prostrate,  killed  by  Indra.*  (4.) 

The  Fanis :  *  These  are  the  cows,  O  Saramft,  which  thou 
desiredst,  flying  about  the  ends  of  the  sky,  O  darling.  Who 
would  give  them  up  to  thee  without  fighting  ?  for  oar  weapons 
too  are  sharp.*  (5.) 

SaramiL  *  Though  your  words,  O  Panis,  be  nnconquer- 

*  ParitakmyA  is  explained  intheDictionaiy  of  Boehtlingk  and  Both 
in  the  sense  of  random  travelling.  It  iwTer  has  that  mom  in  the  Veda, 
and  as  Sara  m&  comes  to  the  Panii  in  the  motning,  the  qnsatioiL  him 
was  the  night,  is  perfectly  natozaL 


■ 
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able/  thongh  jour  mretohed  bodiM  be  arrowproofy^  tbongh 
the  way  to  jou  be  hard  to  go,  BrihaepAti  will  nol  ble«  70a 
for  either;  •  (6.) 

The  Panis:  <Thal  etore,  O  Sarami,  ia  fiMtened  to  the 
rock ;  fumiahed  with  cows,  horae%  and  treaamrea^  Pania 
watch  it  who  are  good  watchera ;  thou  art  come  in  Tain  to  thia 
bright  place.'  (7.) 

Saramft:  'Let  obIj  the  Riahia  come  here  fired  with 
Soma,  Ajft  sja  (Indim^)  and  Uie  ninefold  Angiraa;  thej 
will  divide  this  stable  *  of  cows;  then  the  Paiiia  will  Tomit 
out  this  speech.'  *  (8.) 

The  Panis :  *  Art  Uion,  O  Saramii  come  hidier  drrren  hjr 
the  Tiolence  of  the  Gods?  Let  ns  make  thee  our  abter,  do 
not  go  away  again ;  we  will  give  thee  part  of  the  cowa,  O 
darling.'  (9.) 

Saramd:  *I  know  nothing  of  brotherhood  or  sisterhood; 
Indra  knows  it  and  the  awful  An giras.  They  seemed  to  me 
anxious  for  their  cows  when  I  came ;  therefore  get  away  from 
here,  O  Panis,  far  away.'  *®  (10.) 

*  60  &r  away,  Panis,  &r  away;  let  the  cows  come  out 
straight ;  the  cows  which  Brihaspati  fbond  hid  awi^,  Somi, 
the  stones,  and  the  wise  Rishis.'"  (11.) 

In  none  of  these  verses  is  there  the  slightest 
indication  of  Saram&  aa  the  representative  of  the 
storm,  nor  do  the  explanations  of  Indian  commenta- 
tors, which  have  next  to  be  considered,  point  at  all 
in  that  direction. 

Sayana,  in  his  commentaxy  on  the  Bigveda 

*  Rtenyi,  not  hnrtfiilf  6l  R. 

*  anitharyi,  aoi  to  be  dMtD>j«d,  B.  R 

*  U bhayA,  with  the  aoeeni  on  the  Uwt  ajUable,  is  doabtftiL 
'  Cf.  i.  62,  7,  aiidB.Rs.T. 

*  i^rva  18  ealled  driUa,  Rt.  i.  72,  8. 

*  '  Will  be  aony  for  their  former  qpeeeh.    ^  rariyaA,  ia  das  Weite. 
"  See  Aufrecht  in  ZtUmkrift  der  Jkmtfckm  MofytiUMmkm  QmU' 

•chaft,  xiiL  493;  ztr.  5St. 
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(i.  6,  5),  tells  the  story  of  Saram&  most  simply. 
The  cows,  he  says,  were  carried  oflf  by  the  Panis 
from  the  world  of  the  gods  and  thrown  into  dark- 
ness; Indra,  together  with  Maruts,  or  Btorms, 
conquered  them. 

In  the  Anukxamaniki,  the  index  to  the  Sig- 
yeda-sanhit&  (z.  103),  the  story  is  related  in  fiiller 
detail.  It  is  there  said  that  the  cows  were  hidden 
by  the  demons,  the  Fanis;  that  Indra  sent  the 
dog  of  the  gods,  Saram^,  to  look  for  the  cows ;  and 
that  a  parley  took  place  between  her  and  the  Panis, 
which  forms  the  108th  hymn  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Eigveda. 

Further  additions  to  the  story  are  to  be  found  in 
Say  ana's  Commentary  on  iii.  81,  5.  The  cows  are 
there  called  the  property  of  the  Angiras,  and  it  was 
at  their  instance  that  Indra  sent  the  dog,  and  then, 
being  apprised  of  their  hiding-place,  brought  them 
back  to  the  Angiras.  So,  at  least,  says  the  com- 
mentator, while  the  text  of  the  hymn  represents  the 
seven  sages,  the  Angiras,  as  taking  themselves  a 
more  active  part  in  effecting  the  breach  in  the  moun- 
tain. Again,  in  his  commentary  on  Ev.  x.  108, 
Sayana  adds  that  the  cows  belonged  to  Brihas- 
p  a  t  i,  the  chief-priest  of  I  n  d  r  a,  that  they  were  stolen 
by  the  Panis,  the  people  of  Vala,  and  that  Indra, 
at  Brihaspati's  instance,  sent  the  dog  Saram&. 
The  dog,  after  crossing  a  river,  came  to  the  town 
of  Vala,  and  saw  the  cows  in  a  secret  place ;  where- 
upon the  Panis  tried  to  coax  her  to  stay  with  them! 

As  we  read  the  hymn  in  the  text  of  the  Eigyeda, 
the  parley  between  Saramd.  and  the  Panis  would 
seem  to  have  ended  with  Saram&  warning   the 
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robbers  to  flee  before  the  wrafh  of  Indra,  Brihas- 
pati,  and  the  Angiras.  Bat  in  the  Brihad- 
devat^  a  new  trait  is  added.  It  is  there  said  that 
although  Saram&  declined  to  divide  the  bootj  with 
the  Fanis,  she  asked  them  for  a  drink  of  milk. 
After  having  drank  the  nulk,  she  reerossed  the 
Basi,  and  when  she  was  asked  after  the  cows  bj 
Indra,  she  denied  having  seen  them.  ,  Indra 
thereupon  kicked  her  with  his  foot^  and  she  vomited 
the  milk,  and  ran  back  to  the  Panis.  Indra  then 
followed  her,  killed  the  demons,  and  recovered  the 
cows. 

This  fidthlessness  of  Saram&  is  not  alltided  to 
in  the  hymn;  and  in  another  passage,  where  it  is 
said  that  Saramd.  found  food  for  her  offspring 
(By.  L  62,  8),  S&yana  merely  states  that  Saram&, 
before  going  to  look  for  the  cows,  made  a  bargain 
with  Indra  that  her  young  should  receive  milk  and 
other  food,  and  then  proceeded  on  her  joomey. 

This  being  nearly  the  whole  evidence  on  which  we 
must  form  our  opinion  of  the  original  conception  of 
Saram^,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was 
meant  for  the  early  dawn,  and  not  for  the  storm*'* 
In  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  she  is  never 
spoken  of  as  a  dog,  nor  can  we  find  there  the  slightest 
allusion  to  her  canine  nature.  This  is  evidently  a 
later  thought,^'  and  it  is  high  time  that  this  much- 
talked-of  greyhound  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
Yedic  Pantheon.     There  are  but   few  epithets  of 

»  In  BaDf&hire  the  dog-afore-hit-inAitter  it  the  roU  or  eweU  of  the 
sea  that  often  precedee  a  itonn.  Th^^og^ahinVmeiiter,  the  iweU  after 
thf*  storm  hat  eeaaed.    W.  Oregor,  The  DuUect  qf  BtmffMrt^  1S66. 

I*  It  probably  aroee  from  SAramAyAbeingwedaaaiiaaecrefiUMC 
of  the  doge  of  Yama.    See  page  622. 
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Saramd;  from  which  we  might  form  a  gaeas  m  to 
her  character.  She  is  called  supadi,  having  good 
feet,  or  quick,  an  adjective  which  never  occnrs  again 
in  the  Bigveda.  The  second  epithet,  however, 
which  is  applied  to  her,  8ubhag&,  fortunate,  be- 
loved, is  one  she  shares  in  common  with  the  Dawn ; 
nay,  which  is  almost  a  stereotyped  epithet  of  the 
Dawn. 

But  more  than  this.  Of  whom  is  it  so  constontlj 
said,  as  of  Saramd;,  that  she  appears  before  Indra» 
that  Indra  follows  ha:?  It  is  Ushas,  the  Dawn, 
who  wakes  first  (i.  123,  2) ;  who  comes  first  to  the 
morning  prayer  (i.  123,  2).  The  Sun  follows  be- 
hind, as  a  man  follows  a  woman  (Rv.  i.  115,  2).'^ 
Of  whom  is  it  said,  as  of  Saramd,  that  she  brings 
to  light  the  precious  things  hidden  in  darkness  ?  It 
is  Ushas,  the  Dawn,  who  reveals  the  bright  treasures 
that  were  covered  by  the  gloom  (i.  128,  6).  She 
crosses  the  water  unhurt  (vi.  64,  4) ;  she  lays  open 
the  ends  of  heaven  (i.  92,  11);  those  very  ends 
where,  as  the  Panis  said,  the  cows  were  to  be  found. 
She  is  said  to  break  the  strongholds  and  bring  Imck 
the  cows  (vii.  75,  7 ;  79,  4).  It  is  she  who,  like  Sa- 
ram^,  distributes  wealth  among  the  sons  of  men 
(i.  92,  3 ;  123,  3).  She  possesses  the  cows  (i.  128, 
12,  &c.);  she  is  even  called  the  mother  of  the  cows 
(iv.  52,  2).  She  is  said  to  produce  the  cows  and  to 
bring  light  (i.  124, 5) ;  she  is  asked  to  open  the  doors 
of  heaven,  and  to  bestow  on  man  wealth  of  cows 
(i.  48,  15).  The  Angiras,  we  read,  asked  her  for 
the  cows  (vi.  65,  5),  and  the  doors  of  the  dark  stable 

**  Comparative  Mythology,  p.  57.    Oj^ord  Essayi,  1866.   Ckiptfiam  m 
Girman  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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are  said  to  be  opened  bj  her  (iy.  61,  2).  In  one 
place  her  splendour  is  said  to  be  spreading  as  if  she 
were  driving  forth  cattle  (i  92, 12) ;  in  another  the 
splendours  of  the  Dawn  are  themsehes  called  a  drofe 
of  cows  (iy.  51,  8 ;  62,  6).  Again,  as  it  was  sail  of 
Baram&,  that  she  follows  the  right  path,  the  path 
which  all  the  heayenlj  powers  are  ardainad  to  tdi* 
low,  so  it  is  particnkrij  said  of  the  Dawn  that  she 
walks  in  the  right  way  (i.  124,  8 ;  118, 12).  May, 
even  the  Panis,  to  whom  Saram4  was  sent  to 
claim  the  cows,  are  mentioned  together  with  UshaSy 
the  Dawn.  She  is  asked  to  wake  those  who  worship 
the  gods,  but  not  to  wake  the  Panis  (L  124, 10). 
In  another  passage  (iy.  51,  8)  it  is  said  that  the 
Panis  ought  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  while 
the  Dawn  rises  to  bring  treasures  for  man. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  Saram& 
was  but  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Dawn ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  idea  of  storm  neyer  entered 
into  the  conception  of  her.  The  myth  of  which  we 
haye  collected  the  fragments  is  clear  enough.  It  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  old  story  of  the  break  of  day. 
The  bright  cows,  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  rain« 
clouds — for  both  go  by  the  same  name — ^haye  been 
stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by  the  Night  and 
her  manifold  progeny.  Grods  and  men  are  anxious 
for  their  return.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  9 
They  are  hidden  in  a  dark  and  sizong  stable,  or 
scattered  along  the  ends  of  the  sky,  and  the  robbers 
will  not  restore  them.  At  last,  in  the  fiurthest  dis- 
tance, the  first  signs  of  the  Dawn  appear ;  she  peers 
about,  and  runs  with  lightning  quickness,  it  may  be^ 

II.  IiL 
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like  a  hound  after  a  scent,''  across  the  darkness  of 
the  sky.  She  is  looking  for  something,  and,  follow* 
ing  the  right  path,  she  has  found  it.  She  has  heard 
the  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  she  returns  to  her  start- 
ing-place with  more  intense  splendour.'*  After  her 
return  Indra  arises,  the  god  of  light,  ready  to  do 
battle  in  good  earnest  against  the  gloomy  powers, 
to  break  open  the  strong  stable  in  which  the  bright 
cows  were  kept,  and  to  bring  light,  and  strength, 
and  life  back  to  his  pious  worshippers.  This  is  the 
simple  myth  of  Saramd*;  composed  originally  of  a 
few  fragments  of  ancient  speech,  such  as — 'the 
Pan  is  stole  the  cows,'  i.  e.  the  light  of  day  is  gone; 
^Saramd,  looks  for  the  cows,'  i.  e.  the  Dawn  is 
spreading;  ^ Indra  has  burst  the  dark  stable,' L e. 
the  sun  has  risen. 

All  these  are  sayings  or  proverbs  peculiar  to  India, 
and  no  trace  of  Saram&  has  yet  been  discoTered  in 
the  mythological  phraseology  of  other  nations.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  Greeks  said,  *  Saram&  her- 
self has  been  carried  oflF  by  Pani,  but  the  gods  will 
destroy  her  hiding-place  and  bring  her  back.'  This, 
too,  would  originally  have  meant  no  more  than  that 
the  Dawn  who  disappears  in  the  morning  will  come 
back  in  the  gloaming,  or  with  the  light  of  the  next 
day.  The  idea  that  Parti  wished  to  seduce  Sara- 
m&  from  her  allegiance  to  Indra,  may  be  discovered 
in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  Vedic  dialogue,  though  in 

"  Er if/one,  the  early-born,  also  called  Aletit,  the  POTer,  when  looldDg 
for  the  (ioftd  body  of  her  father,  Ikarius  (the  father  of  Pen^ope  is  his 
namesake),  is  led  by  a  dog,  Maira,  Soe  Jaoobi's  Mytkolcgig^  s.  T. 
•  Ikarius.* 

"  Eerihoia,  or  Eriboia,  betrays  to  Bermes  the  hidiog-plaoe  when  An 
was  kept  a  prisoner.    H,  y.  885. 
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India  it  does  not  seem  to  lia?e  giyen  rise  to  an^ 
further  myths.     Bnt  many  a  myth  that  only  ger^. 
minates  in  the  Veda  may  be  seen  breaking  forth  in 
full  bloom  in  Homer.    If,  then,  we  may  be  aUowed 
a  guess,  we  should  recognise  in  HeUn,  the  sister  of 
the  Diaskuroif  the  Indian  Saram&,  theirBameabeing 
phonetically  identical,*^  not  only  in  every  oonsonaxit 
and  vowel,  but  even  in  their  accent.    Apart  from  all 
mythological  considerations,  Saram4  in  Sanskrit  la* 
the  same  word  as  Helena  in  Greek;  and  nnlets  we 
are  prepared  to  ascribe  such  coinddenoes  as  Dyotw 
and  Zeusy  Yaruna  and  Urana$t  fifarvara  and  Cer- 
herusy  to    mere  accident,   we  are  bound  to  trace 
Saramd;  and  Heline  back  to  some  point  from  which. 
both  could  have  started  in  common.    The  siege  of 
Troy  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  daily  siege  of  the  East 
by  the  solar  powers  that  every  evening  are  robbed  of 
their  brightest  treasures  in  the  West.    That  siege> 
in  its  original  form,  is  the  constant  theme  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Ye  da.     Saram&,  it  is  true,  does  not 
yield  in  the  Ye  da  to  the  temptation  of  Pani,  yet 
the  first  indications  of  her  faithlessness  are  there, 
and  the  equivocal  character  of  the  twilight  which 
she  represents  would  fully  account  for  the  further 
development  of  the  Greek  myth.   In  the  Iliad,  BriaSU^ 
the  daughter  of  BriseSy  is  one  of  the  first  captivea 
taken  by  the  advancing  army  of  the  West.     In  the 
Ye  da,  before  the  bright  powers  reconquer  the  light 
that  had  been  stolen  by  Pani,  they  are  said  to  have 
conquered  the  offspring  of  Brisaya.    That  daughter 
of  Brisee  is  restored  to  Achilles  when  his  glory  begins 
to  set,  just  as  all  the  first  loves  of  solar  heroes  xetom 

**  Aa  to  Sk.  m«Gieek  th  see  CurtiM^  Gnmitige,  JL  1%U 
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to  them  in  the  laBt  moments  of  their  earthly  career.'* 
And  as  the  Sanskrit  name  Panis'^  betrays  the  former 
presence  of  an  r,^  Paris  himself  might  possibly  be 
identified  with  the  robber  who  tempted  SaramA.  I 
lay  no  stress  on  Helen  calling  herself  a  dog  (II.  vi. 
344),  but  that  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Zeus,  (duhitft 
DivaA),  the  sister  of  the  Dioshurai,  was  one  of  the 
many  personifications  of  the  Dawn,  I  hare  never 
doubted.  Whether  she  is  carried  off  by  Theseus  or 
by  Parisy  she  is  always  reconquered  for  her  rightful 
husband ;  she  meets  him  again  at  the  setting  of  his 
life,  and  dies  with  him  pardoned  and  glorified.  This 
is  the  burden  of  many  a  Dawn  myth,  and  it  is  the 
burden  of  the  story  of  Helen. 

The  only  objection  that  might  be  made  is  that 
'EXeva  is  among  those  words  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  had  an 
initial  digamma.'^  Because  the  so-called  digii.ffiTT^ft 
(the  F,  the  old  van,  the  Latin  F)  corresponds  in  most 

**  See  Goz,  ThUs  qfAryos  and  l^fbes,  lutroduction,  p.  90. 

"  Cf.  Benfey,  in  Kuhn's  Zeiisckiift,  riii.  1-20,  who  traoet  Pkris  and 
Priamos  to  the  same  root. 

^  I  state  this  yery  hesitatingly,  because  the  etymology  of  Paul  is  ai 
doubtful  as  that  of  Paris,  and  it  is  useless  almost  to  compare  mytholo- 
gical names,  without  first  discovering  their  etymological  intention.  Mr. 
Cox,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Tales  of  Argos  and  T%d>es  (p.  00),  endea* 
vours  to  show  that  I'aris  belongs  to  the  class  of  bright  solar  hezoee.  Yet 
if  the  germ  of  the  Iliad  is  the  battle  between  the  solar  and  noetumal 
powers,  Paris  surely  belongs  to  the  latter,  and  he  whose  destiny  it  is  to 
kill  Achilles  in  the  Western  gates, 

llfjLOTi  T^  8tc  Kh  crc  ndpts  Kol  ^oifios  'AwiXKmf 

tould  hardly  have  been  himself  of  solar  or  yemal  lineage. 

"  Cf.  Tryph.  iraB.  A((.  §  11.  Priscianus,  i.  p.  21 ;  ziii.  p.  574.  Ahz«ns, 
De  Gnrea  Lingua  Dialectis,  lib.  i.  p.  30  and  31.  Mehlhozn*  ChiteJkiseJU 
Orammatik,  §  10,  note  6:  i»t  FcAini  acol  fd(Ka(  jcol  Uiutm  «U  foH^  mU 
^6\Xa  roMUTo.    Dion.  HaL  AJR. 
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caaes  to  a  Sanskrit  and  Latin  v,  it  liaf  become  tlie 
fashion  to  nse  digamma  as  almost  synonymous  with 
the  labial  semiyowel  v  in  Greek,  B&B&jfhxmewet^  in 
his  article  on  itoartpof  (in  Enhn's  Zeibckrifi  fikr  Ver^ 
gleichende  SprcLehfanchmg^  ToL  fiiL  p*  B21^  and 
again  voL  ix.  p.  99),  has  pointed  out  that  what  is 
generally^  thongh  not  correctly,  called  digamma  ib 
Greek,  represents  at  least  three  diflisrent  lettom  in 
the  cognate  languages,  v,  $,  y.  These  three  lettom 
became  eranescent  in  later  Greek;  and  when  either 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Homeric  metre,  or  on  the  eri- 
dence  of  grammarians,  or  even  on  the  evidence  of 
inscriptions,  certain  Greek  words  are  said  to  have 
had  an  initial  digamma,  we  mnst  be  prepaied  to  find, 
corresponding  to  this  so-called  digamma,  not  onlj 
the  Vy  bnt  likewise  the  8  and  y  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin. 
Greek  scholars  are  apt  to  put  F  wherever  the  metre 
proves  the  former  presence  of  scmie  one  initial  con- 
sonant. However,  when  we  find  Fi{,  the  F  here 
represents  a  lost  s,  as  proved  by  Latin  see,  Sanskrit 
sha^.  Thus  Fivos  is  tif09,  and  points  to  Latin  saiiaK, 
Sanskrit  sana.  When  we  find  in  Homer  $Af  £#,  the 
09  is  lengthened  because  &?  had  an  initial  y,  as  proved 
by  Sanskrit  yat.  Li  the  same  manner,  the  fiict  that 
Dionysius  quotes  FEXiya,  nay,  even  the  occuiience 
of  FEXipa  in  ancient  inscriptions,  would  by  no  means 
prove  that  Helena  was  originaUy  VeUnOj  and  was  de- 
rived from  the  root  svar,  but  only  that  if  the  same 
word  existed  in  the  cognate  languages,  it  might  there 
begin  with  v,  i,  or  y.  The  statement  of  Frisdanns, 
<  Sciendum  tamen  quod  hoc  ipsum  (digamma)  JEioles" 

^  AhwnB,  De  Diid.  Ani.  ^  22.  « Tdle  Mt  qood  MMiauBt  0(>  F- SS) 
et  M<>liimpiu(fiekktt^777, 16)Miiip«spQdJEQlotsqpaniialH|^mas 
mutari  fradnnt.* 
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quidem  ubique  loco  aspirationis  ponebant  effiigientes 
spiritus  asperitatem/  is  more  correct  than  was  at 
one  time  supposed  even  by  comparative  grammarians; 
for  as  the  asper  in  Greek  frequently  represents  an 
original  8  or  y,  the  .Sk)lic  digamma  became  with 
<jreek  scholars  the  exponent  of  v  and  y,  as  well  as 
of  the  V  for  which  it  stood  originally." 

But  who  was  Sflrameya?  His  name  certainly 
ai)proaches  very -near  to  HcrmeiaSy  or  Hermes^  and 
•though  the  exact  form  corresponding  toS&ramSja 
in  Greek  would  be  Heremeiasy  yet  in  proper  names  a 
slight  anomaly  like  this  may  pass.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Eigveda  tells  ua  even  less  of  Sara- 
meya  than  of  Sara m&.  It  never  calls  any  special 
deity  the  son  of  Saramd^,  but  allows  us  to  take  the 
name  in  its  appellative  sense,  namely,  connected 
with  Saramd,  or  the  Dawn.  K  Hermeias  is  Stra- 
in ey  a,  it  is  but  another  instance  of  a  mythological 
germ  withering  away  in  one  country,  and  spreading 
most  luxuriantly  in  another.  D  y  a  u  s  in  the  Y  e  d  a  is 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  deity  if  compared  with  the 
Greek  Zeus;  Varuna,  on  the  contrary,  has  assumed 
much  greater  proportions  in  India  than  Uranot  in 

**  How  little  weight  critical  scholAra  attach  to  the  statemonU  of  eariy 
grammarians  as  to  the  presence  of  a  digumma  in  certain  GtmIc  words, 
may  bo  seen  from  the  following  quot^itions : — Curtius,  in  his  OrtrndrSge, 
p.  276,  speaking  of  itm^pf  which,  according  to  Dionysiiu,  possessed  an 
initial  digamma,  says : — *  Dionysius  is  a  thoroughly  suspicions  witness, 
for  ho  imagines  that  the  digamma  can  be  added  at  random.'  And 
acrain  in  his  Studien  cur  Griech.  und  Latein  Grammatik^  vol.  i.  p.  144,  he 
says:  'At  optime  Kirchhof!ius  {Studien^  p.  61),  earn  in  suspitionem 
Tocavit.  Grammaticorum  igitur  testimoniis.' — Tryphon.  wiB,  A^.  {11. 
Mus.  crit.  Cant.  t.  i.  p.  34 :  TrpoffriOtreu  ik  kcH  rh  ^lyofLfta  99pd  t«  "Ima-i 
Koi  Acopitvai  Kol  AdxtKriPf  otoy  &i^  ffib^,  'E\iya  fcXcMi,  of.  Priscian. 
i.  p.  13  : — '  nihil  tribuendum  esse,  vix  eit  quod  monesm.' 
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Greece,  and  tiie  same  applies  to  Yritra,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  Orthros.  Bat  though  we  know 
so  little  about  S&ramdya  in  ^iiB  Veda,  the  litUe  we 
know  of  him  is  certainly  compatible  with  a  rudimen- 
tary Hermes.  As  S&r amdya  would  be  ^iiB  son  of  the 
twUight,  or,  it  may  be,  the  first  breexe  of  the  datm, 
80  Hertnes  is  bom  early  in  the  morning.  (Horn. 
^Hym.  Merc/  17.)  As  the  Dawn  in  the  Yeda  is 
brought  by  the  bright  Harits,  so  Herme$  is  called 
the  leader  of  the  CharUes  {i^ftinf  Xaphm^).  In  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Bigyeda  (m.  64^  55)  we  find 
a  number  of  verses  strung  together  as  it  would  seem 
at  random,  to  be  used  as  magical  formulso  for  sending 
people  to  sleep.*^  The  principal  deity  invoked  is 
Yastoshpati,  which  means  lord  or  guardian  of  the 
house,  a  kind  of  Lar.  In  two  of  these  yerses,  thf^ 
being  invoked,  whatever  it  be,  is  called  S&ram6ya, 
and  is  certainly  addressed  as  a  dog,  the  watch-dog  of 
the  house.  In  the  later  Sanskrit  also,  s&ramdya  is 
said  to  mean  dog.  S&ramdya,  if  it  is  here  to  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  a  deity,  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  tutelary  deity,  the  peep  of  day  con- 
ceived as  a  person,  v^tching  unseen  at  the  doors  of 
heaven  during  the  night,  and  giving  his  first  bark  in 
the  morning.  The  same  morning  deity  would  natu- 
rally have  been  supposed  to  watch  over  the  houses  of 
man.  The  verses  addressed  to  him  do  not  tell  ns 
much : 

Guardian  of  the  house,  destroyer  of  evil,  who  aasumest  all 
forms,  bo  to  us  a  helpful  friend.  (1.) 
When  thou,  bright  S&ram6ya,  opeoest  thy  teelh,  0  red 

-*  Id  Tiii.  47,  14>  Ushas  is  asked  to  oanj  olfsltBplsirtusi. 
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one,  spears  seem  to  glitter  on  thy  jaws  as  thon  Bwallowest 
Sleep,  sleep.  (2.) 

Bark  at  the  thief,  S&ram^ya,  or  at  the  robber,  O  restleas 
one!  Now  thou  barkest  at  the  worshippers  of  Indra;  why 
dost  thou  distress  us  ?    Sleep,  sleep  ! '  (8.) 

It  is  donbtfal  whether  the  gnardiaji  of  the  house 
(Yfi;Stoshpati),  addressed  in  the  first  verse,  is  in- 
tended to  be  addressed  in  the  next  verses;  it  is 
equally  doubtful  whether  S&ramdya  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  proper  name  at  all,  or  whether  it  simply  means 
i^9y  bright,  or  speckled  like  the  dawn.  But  if 
S&ramSya  is  a  proper  name,  and  if  he  is  meant  for 
the  ^ardian  of  the  house,  no  doubt  it  is  natural  to 
compare  him  with  the  Hermes  propyhzeoSj  proihyraea», 
and  jpronaos,  and  with  the  Hermae  in  public  pla(%8  and 
private  houses  in  Greece.^^    Dr.  £uhn  thinks  that  he 

'*  M.  Michel  Br^l,  who  has  so  ably  analysed  the  myth  of  Gscas 
{Hercvh  ct  Cacua  ;  Etude  de  Mt/fhoioffiecompariet  Paris,  1868),aiid  wfaote 
more  recent  essay,  Le  Mythe  iCEdipey  constitutes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  mytholog}',  has  sent  me  the  following  note  on 
Hermes  as  the  guardian  of  houses  and  public  places,  which,  with  his  kind 
permission,  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  my  readen : — 

*  A  propos  du  dieu  Hermes,  je  demande  k  vous  soumettre  qnelqnes  rap- 
prochements. II  me  semble  que  Texplication  d'Herm^  comma  diea  dn 
cr^puscule  n'^puise  pas  tons  Ics  attributs  de  cette  diriniti.  U  est  encore 
le  protecteur  des  propri^t^s,  il  pr^ide  auxtnmvaiUea :  lea  bornea  plaeto 
^ans  les  champs,  dans  les  rues  et  k  la  porta  dea  temples,  ont  re^a,  an  moint 
en  apparence,  son  nom.  £st-ce  bien  U  le  m6me  dieu,  oa  n'aTona-nona 
pas  encore  ici  un  exemple  de  ces  confusions  de  mota  dont  Tona  tTes  ixk 
le  premier  a  signaler  Timportance  ?  Void  comment  je  m'expliqoe  est 
amalgHmc. 

'  Nous  ATons  on  groc  Ic  mot  Ijpfia,  qui  d^ignenne  pierre,  nne  borne,  nn 
poteau ;  ipidp  et  ippdst  le  pied  du  lit ;  tpnoKts,  des  tas  de  pieirea ;  ipfudp, 
un  banc  do  sable ;  ipfjtarliu  vent  dire  je  chai^  un  Taisaean  de  eon  lest, 
et  Ip/AoyAu^^f  ddsigne  d*une  mani^re  gin^rale  un  taillenr  de  pierren. 
II  est  clair  que  tons  ces  mots  n'ont  rien  de  commnn  aTee  le  diea 
Ilermis. 

*  Mais  nous  trouvona  d'nn  autre  eM  le  diminntif  ip/dBum^  on  ipfti^t^^ 
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can  discoYer  in  S&ramdya  tlie  god  of  Bleeps  ^^  ^ 
our  hjmn  he  would  rather  seem  to  he  a  disturber  of 
sleep.  One  other  coincidence,  howerer,  might  be 
pointed  out.  The  guardian  of  the  house  is  called  a 
destroyer  of  eyil,  more  particularly  of  illness,  and  the 
same  power  is*  sometimes  aacribed  to  JBiw^isi.  (Flaua. 
ix.  22,  2.) 

We  may  admit,  then,  that  JBiw'wsf  and  S4ramAya 
started  fh>m  the  same  point,  but  their  histoiy  diteripBd 
very  early.  S&ramdya  hardly  attained  a  definite 
personality,  Hermes  grew  into  one  of  the  principal 
gods  of  Greece.  While  SaramA^  in  £id]%  stands 
on  the  threshold  that  separates  the  gods  of  light 
from  the  gods  of  darkness,  carrying  messages  finom 
one  to  the  other,  and  inclining  sometimes  to  the  one, 
sometimes  to  the  other,  Hermee,  the  god  of  the 
twilight,  betrays  his  equivocal  nature  by  stealing, 
though  only  in  fun,  the  herds  of  4im>K<>9  but  restoring 
them  without  the  violent  combat  that  is  waged  for 
the  same  herds  in  India  between  Indra,  the  bright 
god,  and  Yala,  the  robber.    In  India  the  Dawn 

que  les  anciens  tndaisent  par  "petite  ititiie  d'Hermte."  Je  erois  qiM 
c*estce  mot  qui  a  serri  de  transition  et  qui  sou  a  tain  em  pienta  gna- 
si^rement  taUl^,  dans  lesqnelles  on  a  Tonln  reconnaitra  le  dien,  deraim 
d^s-lon  le  patron  des  propri^tairea,  malgrA  aa  rftpntatioB  de  Toleiir. 
Quant  k  %piuuo9f  qni  dMgne  les  tronyailles,  je  ne  aaia  wi  e'cat  i  l*id4a 
d'Herm^  on  k  eelle  de  borne  (oomme  marqnant  lalimiteda  la  propriM) 
qu*il  faut  rappoiter  ce  mot. 

'  II  restorait  encore  k  expliqner  nn  antra  attribot  d^etuita  edw 
de  Teloquence.  Mais  je  ne  me  rends  paa  bien  eoimpto  da  la  Tzaie  nature 
du  rapport  qui  nnit  lemot  Hermis  avee  lea  mola  oomma  tffniw<i>,  ipiuinku 

*  J*ai  onbii^  de  vons  indiqner  d'o&  je  fius  Teoir  lea  Biota  oomma  ^ffui^ 
etc.  Je  les  crois  d^T^  dn  verba  iltfjm,  IJpyM,  en  aoiCa  qna  ifitm  wenh 
pour  ^pyfJMy  et  de  la  rnhne  fkmille  qne  Mpttn,  L'espritmda  aat-il  primi- 
tif  ?  Cels  ne  me  paralt  pas  certain.  Peut-ltra  eea  moCi  aont-fls  de  la 
m^me  famille  qoe  le  latin  •  arctn,  srcfiaa,  awifa,  eta*  (See  IieeUnit 
vol  i.  p.  108.) 
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briAgs  the  light,  in  Greece  the  Twilight  is  itself 
supposed  to  have  stolen  it,  or  to  hold  back  the  light,** 
and  Hcrmesy  the  twilight,  surrenders  the  booiy  when 
challenged  by  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Afterwarda  the 
fancy  of  Greek  poets  takes  free  flight,  and  out  of 
common  clay  gradually  models  a  divine  image.  But 
even  in  the  Hermes  of  Homer  and  other  poets,  we 
can  frequently  discover  the  original  traits  of  a  S&ra* 
mSya,  if  we  take  that  word  in  the  sense  of  twilight^ 
and  look  on  Hermes  as  a  male  representatiye  of  the 
light  of  the  morning.  He  loves  Hersey  the  dew,  and 
AfflauroSy  her  sister ;  among  his  sons  is  Kephalos,  the 
head  of  the  day.  He  is  the  herald  of  the  gods,  so  is 
the  twilight,  so  was  Sara  ma,  the  messenger  of 
I  n  d  r  a.  He  is  the  spy  of  the  night,  wtcrof  omnnfrrip) ; 
he  sends  sleep  and  dreams ;  the  bird  of  the  morning, 
the  cock,  stands  by  his  side.  Lastly,  he  is  the  guide 
of  travellers,  and  particularly  of  the  souls  who  travel 
oil  their  last  journey ;  he  is  the  Psychopompos*  And 
here  he  meets  again,  to  some  extent,  with  the  Tedic 
SilramSya.  The  Yedic  poets  have  imagined  two 
dogs  belonging  to  Yam  a,  the  lord  of  the  departed 
spirit.  They  are  called  the  messengers  of  Yama, 
bloodthirsty,  broad-snouted,  brown,  four-eyed,  pale, 
and  s&rameya,  the  dawn-children.  The  departed  is 
told  to  pass  them  by  on  his  way  to  the  Fathers,  who 
are  rejoicing  with  Yama;  Yama  is  asked  to  pro- 
tect the  departed  from  these  dogs ;  and,  finally,  the 
docfs  themselves  are  implored  to  grant  life  to  the 
livinp^,  and  to  let  them  see  the  sun  again.    These  two 

*•  A  Bimilap  idea  is  expressed  in  tho  Veda  (v.  79,  9),  whm  Ufhat 
in  askod  to  rise  quickly,  tliat  the  sun  mziy  not  hurt  her  with  hU  light, 
like  a  thief. 
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dogs  represent  one  of  the  lowest  of  1^  xnaiiy  oonoeiH 
tions  of  morning  and  eyening,  or,  a4>wa  should  mj, 
of  Time,  unless  we  comprehend  in  the  same  dass  of 
idea6  the  ^  two  white  mice/  which,  in  the  &Ue,  gnaw 
the  root  which  a  man  had  laid  hold  of  when,  followed 
bj  a  furions  elephant,  he  roshed  into  a  well  and  saw 
at  the  bottom  the  dragon  with  open  jaws,  and  the  finir 
serpents  in  the  four  comers  of  the  welL  The  fbxions 
elephant  is  explained  by  the  Buddhist  moralist  as 
death,  the  well  as  the  earth,  the  dragon  as  hell,  the 
four  serpents  as  the  four  elements,  the  root  of  the 
shrub  as  the  root  of  human  life,  the  two  white  mice 
as  sun  and  tnoon,  which  gradually  consume  the  life 
of  man.'^  In  Greece,  Hermesy  a  child  of  the  Dawn, 
with  its  fresh  breezes,  was  said  to  carry  off  the  soul 
of  the  departed ;  in  India,  Morning  and  EYening,** 
like  two  dogs,  were  fabled  to  watch  for  their  prey, 
and  to  lay  hold  of  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
blessed  abode  of  the  Father.  Greece,  though  she 
recognised  Hermes  as  the  guide  of  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  did  not  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
watch-dog  of  Hades.  These  watch-dogs,  Kerberos 
and  Orthrosy  represent,  however,  like  the  two  dogs 
of  Yam  a,  the  gloom  of  the  morning  and  evening, 

*•  Cf.Benfey,  Pant8chataiitra,ToI.  i.p.  80;to1.  ii.p.528.  Staaislas 
Julien.  jUs  Avaddnas,  Camtet  et  Apologun  lndim$  (Fiftris,  1859),  toL  i. 
pp.  132,  190.  Br.  Rost,  The  Chinese  and  JqpaneM  Bepotitofy,  No.  r. 
p.  217.  History  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  aseribad  to  J<^  of  Bamaaeui 
(about  740  A.D.),  chap.  ziL;  Hamdyun  Ndmek,  cap.iT.;  Guta  Bawtamontm 
(SwHoe's  translation,  toL  ii.  No.  88);  Orimm,  J)eui$ck$  Jffytkdojfk, 
p.  7'>S.  Soe  M.  M.,  On  the  Migration  of  Fablei,  in  the  Comtimporary 
lirvinr,  July,  1870,  p.  690. 

**  Day  and  Night  are  called  the  ontstretdied  amif  of  death, 
KauBhitaki  br.  iL  9:  atha  mrityor  ha  tA  etaa  TrA^abAh4 
yad  ahorAtre. 
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here  conceived  as  hostile  and  demoniacal  powers. 
Orthros  is  the  dark  spirit  that  is  to  be  fought  by  the 
Sun  in  the  morning,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  Yr itr a; 
but  Hermes,  too,  is  said  to  rise  Mhriosy  in  the  gloom 
of  the  morning.  Kerheros  is  the  darkness  of  nighty 
to  be  fought  by  Heraklesy  the  Night  herself  being 
called  iSarvart^  in  Sanskrit.  Hermes,  as  well  ss 
Eerberos,  is  called  trikephalos,^  with  three  beads, 
and  so  is  Trisiras,  the  brother  of  Sarany^  another 
name  of  the  Dawn.'* 

There  is  one  point  still  to  be  considered,  namely, 
whether,  by  the  poets  of  the  Y eda^  the  Dawn  is  ever 
conceived  as  a  dog,  and  whether  there  is  in  the  hymns 
themselves  any  foundation  for  the  later  legends  which 
speak  of  Saram&  as  a  dog.  Professor  Kuhn  thinks 
that  the  word  stina,  which  occurs  in  the  Teda^  is  a 
secondary  form  of  «van,  meaning  dog,  and  that  snch 
passages  as  ^«unam  huvema  maghavftnam  In- 
dram '  (iii.  31,  22)  should  be  translated, '  Let  ns  in- 
voke the  dog,  the  mighty  Indra.'  If  this  were  so,  ne 
might  prove,  no  doubt,  that  the  Dawn  also  was  spoken 
of  as  a  dog.  For  we  read  (iv.  3, 11) :  'fifun&m  n4raJk 
pari  sadan  ush&sam,'  ^Men  surrounded  the  dog, 
the  Dawn.'  But  does  suna  ever  mean  dog P  Never, 
it  would  seem,  if  used  by  itself.    In  all  the  passages 

*•  See  M.  Mm  'ht  BeUerophon  Yritrahan?'  in  Enhn't  Zftddkr^ 
V.  149. 

**  Hermes  trikephalos ;  Ocrhard,  Gr,  MytK  281,  8. 

'*  Tliat  Kerberos  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  •arTart,  night,  VM 
point<^  out  by  mo  in  the  Transactions  of  thePhHol,  Soe.,  April  14,  I84S. 
Cabala,  a  corruption  of  «arTara,  is  yindicated  as  the  name  of  daj^ 
break.  AjAma,  black,  as  the  name  of  nightfall,  by  the  Kanshitaki- 
brAhmana,  ii.  9  seq.  (Ind,  Stttd,  ii.  295.)  This,  no  doubt,  it  an 
artificial  explanation,  bat  it  shows  a  Tagne  reeoUection  of  tho  original 
meaning  of  the  two  dogs. 


t . 
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wHere  this  word  «un&m  ooonzs,  it  means  ibr  the  sake 
of  happiness,  auspidotudy.'*  It  is  partienlarij  used 
with  verbs  meaning  to  inToke  (hve),  to  worship 
(parisad),topra7  (id).'*  There  is  not  a  single  pas- 
sage where  lun&m  conld  be  taken  for  dog.  Bnt 
there  are  compounds  ii^  which  funa  would  seem  to 
have  that  meaning.  In  viiL  46, 28,  Slin4-ishitam 
most  likely  means  carried  bj  dogs,  and  in  fifun  Asir  an 
we  have  ihe  name  of  a  couple  of  deities,  the  former 
of  which  is  said  to  be  fifnna,  the  latter  Sir  a.  Y&ska 
recognises  in  this  fifuna  a  name  of  y&jn,  or  the  windy 
in  Sira  a  name  of  Aditja^  or  the  san.  A*'fft*Hy»' 
authority,  fifaunaka,  declares  Snna  to  be  a  name 
of  Indra,  Sira  a  name  of  Y&ju.  AiTal&yana 
(«9rauta-sutra,  ii.  20)  declares  that  Sun&slrau 
may  be  meant  for  Y&y  u,  or  for  Indra,  or  for  Indra 
and  Sury  a  together.  This  shows,  at  all  events,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  two  names  was  dbubtfdl,  even 
among  early  native  theologians.  The  &ct  is  that  the 
^Sun&sirau  occur  but  twice  in  the  Bigveda,in  a 
harvest  hymu.  Blessings  are  pronounced  on  the 
plough,  the  cattle,  the  labourers,  the  furrow,  and 
among  the  rest  the  following  words  are  addressed  to 
the  Sunfi;sirau: 

0  5uD&8irati,  be  pleaaed  with  this  prayer.    The  milk  which 
you  make  in  heaven,  pour  it  dovm  upon  this  earth.'  (5.) 

And  again: 

May  the  ploughshares  cut  the  earth  with  good  luck  1    May 

»  i.  117,  18;iu.81,22;iT.  3,  11;67,  4;  67>  8;  Ti.  16,  4;x.  102,S; 
126,  7;  160,  6. 

'*  Of  «T&D,  we  And  the  nominatiye  «▼!  (viL  65,  5 ;  z.  86,  4);  the 
accusative  fvikDam  (i.  161,  18;  ix.  101,  1;  101,  18);  the  geoitiTe 
^unaA  (i.  182, 4 ;  ir.  18*8;  tuL  65. 3);  thenom.  dual  fvlni (iL  89»  4), 
and  «Ti[nau,  z.  14, 10 ;  14,  11.    Also  ^TipadaA,  z.  16;  S. 
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the  plouglicrs  with  the  oxen  follow  with  good  luck !  May 
Par|7anya  (the  god  of  rain)  give  good  luck  with  fiit  and  honey ! 
May  the  ^unasirau  give  us  good  lUck  1 

Looking  at  these  passages,  and  at  the  whole  hymn 
from  which  they  are  taken,  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 
Both,  who  in  his  notes  to  the  Nirukta  thinks  that 
Sir  a  may  in  this  compound  mean  the  ploughshare, 
and  iSuna  some  other  part  of  the  plough.  Sira 
might  have  that  meaning,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  «una  ever  meant  any  part  of  the  plough. 
It  will  appear,  if  we  read  the  hymn  more  attentiydy, 
that  its  author  clearly  addresses  the  two  fi^un&sirau 
differently  from  the  plough,  the  ploughshare,  the 
furrow.  They  are  asked  to  send  rain  from  heaven, 
and  they  are  addressed  together  with  Par^anya, 
himself  a  deity,  the  god  of  rain.  There  is  another 
verse  quoted  by  Asval&yana,  in  which  Indra  is 
called  Sunilsira.'*  What  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word  is  we  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  jSuna,  as  Dr. 
Kulin  would  suggest,  the  dog,  whether  meant  for 
Vayu  or  Indra,  and  Sira,  the  sun  or  the  foirow ; 
or  it  may  be  a  very  old  name  for  the  dog-star ;  called 
the  Dog  and  the  Sun,  and  in  that  case  sira,  or  its 
derivative  s  airy  a,  would  give  us  the  etymon  of 
Seirios,^^  But  all  this  is  doubtful,  and  there  is  nothing, 
at  all  events,  to  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  anna  the 
meaning  of  dog  in  any  passage  of  the  Veda. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  as  to  tlie  original 
meaning  of  Sara  mil,  we  had  occasion  to  allnde  to 

'*  Indram  yajam  funAslram  asmin  ya^ne  haT&mahfy  ■• 
T&.^eshu  pra  no  sTishat. 

'*  Curtiufii,  GrundeuffCf  ii.  128,  derivefl  Xtipios  from  iTar,  whidi,  how- 
ever, would  have  given  a^tos  or  cr/pios,  rather  tlian  att^s. 
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another  name,  deriyed  firom  the  same  xoot  sar,  and 
to  which  the  meaning  of  ehud  and  wmd  is  eqnallj 
ascribed  by  Professor  Euhn,  namely,  Saranyft,  fenu 

Where  saranyti  is  used  as  a  masculine,  its  mean- 
ing is  by  no  means  clear.  In  the  61st  hymn  of  the 
tenth  book  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  con- 
tinuous thread  of  thought.  The  yerse  in  which 
Saranyu  occurs  is  addressed  to  the  kings  Mitra 
and  Yaruna,  and  it  is  said  there  that  Saranya 
went  to  them  in  search  of  the  cows.  The  com- 
mentator here  explains  Saranyu  unhesitatingly  by 
Yama  (sarana^ila).  In  the  next  Terse  Sar any u 
is  called  a  horse,  ju^  as  Saranyft  (fem«)  is  spoken 
of  as  a  mare ;  but  he  is  called  the  son  of  him,  i.  e. 
uccording  to  S&yana,  of  Yaruna.**  In  iii.  82,  6, 
Indra  is  said  to  cause  the  waters  to  come  forth  to- 
gether with  the  Saranyus,  who  are  here  mentioned 
very  much  like  the  Angiras  in  other  places,  as 
helpers  of  Indra  in  the  great  battle  against  Yritra 
or  Yala.  In  i.  62,  4,  the  common  epithets  of  the 
Angiras  (nayagya  and  da^agya)  are  applied  to 
the  Saranyus,  and  there  too  Indra  is  said  to  have 
torn  Yala  assunder  with  the  Saranyus.  I  belieye, 
therefore,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Sara- 
nyus in  the  plural,  a  name  of  like  import  as  that  of 
the  Angiras,  possibly  as  that  of  the  Maruts,  and 
Saranyu  in  the  singular,  a  name  of  the  son  of 
Yaruna  or  of  Yama. 

Of  Saranyd,  too,  as  a  female  deity,  we  learn  but 
little  from  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda,  and  though 

'*  llo  is  call<K]  there  ^araiiyo,  ih>m  a  loot  which  in  Greek  inayluKva 
yielded  Gorg6.  Cf.  Kuhn,  ZtUsekrift,  u  4M.  SriHft  Bad  Gm$om  »t 
almost  identical  in  Greek. 
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we  ought  always  to  goard  against  mixiiig  up  the 
ideas  of  the  Kishis  with  those  of  their  com- 
mentators, it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  case  of 
Saranyu  we  shoiQd  hardly  understand  what  is  aaid 
of  her  by  the  E  is  his,  without  the  explanations  giyen 
by  later  writers,  such  as  T&ska,  fifaunaka^  and 
others.  The  classical  and  ofben-quoted  passage 
about  Saranyu  is  found,  Ey.  x.  17,  2 : 

Tvash^ar  makes  a  wedding  for  his  daughter,  thus  fayiiig 
the  whole  world  comes  together ;  the  mother  of  Yam  a,  being 
wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great  Viyasyat  has  perished. 

They  hid  the  immortal  from  the  mortals  ;  making  one  like 
her,  they  have  given  her  to  Yivasvat.  But  she  bore  the 
A^vins  when  this  happened,  and  Sara nyd  left  two  coupka*^ 
behind. 

Y^ska  (xii.  10)  explains:  ^Saranyi^,  the  daughter 
of  Tvash^ar,  had  twins  from  YivasTat,  the  son* 
She  placed  another  like  her  in  her  place,  changed 
her  form  into  that  of  a  horse,  and  ran  o£P.  Y i vas yat, 
the  suD,  likewise  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse,  fol- 
lowed her  and  embraced  her.  Hence  the  two  Aayins 
were  bom,  and  the  substitute  (Savarnfi.)  bore 
Manu.'  Y&ska  likewise  states  that  the  first  twins 
of  Saranyu  are  by  etymologists  supposed  to  be 
Madhyama  and  Madhyamik^  Y&i,  by  mytholo- 
gists  Yama  and  Yami;  and  he  adds  at  the  end, 
in  order  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  Saranyft, 
that  the  night  vanishes  when  the  sun  rises.  This 
last  remark,  however,  is  explained  or  corrected  by 
the  commentator,^*  who  says  that  Us  has,  the  Dawn, 

"'  One  couple,  according  to  Dr.  Kuhn,  Zeit9chr{ft  J%r  Ver^ieieimtU 
Sprachforachunff,  i.  p.  441. 

'*  SaAkshepato  Bh&shyak&ro  'rtham  nirAha.  Adityasya 
•Ush4  gtykBa,  B&dityodaye  *ntardhiyate.     It  is  potnble,  of 
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was  the  wife  of  Aditja,  the  snn,  and  tbai  she,  and 
not  the  nighty  disappears  at  the  time  of  snnxiae. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  sbaU,  add  a  few  parti- 
culars from  fifannaka's  BrihaddeTat&.  He  says 
that  Tvash^ar  had  a  couple  of  children,  Saranjft 
and  Tritfiras  (IMkephalos) ;  that  he  gave  Saranjft 
to  YiyasYat,  and  that  she  bore  him  Yama  and 
Yami :  they  were  twins,  but  Yama  was  the  elder 
of  the  two.  Then  Saranyft  made  a  woman  like 
herself,  gave  her  the  chOdren,  and  went  away. 
Yivasvat  was  deceived,  and  the  sabstitate  (Sa- 
yarn&)  bore  him  a  child,  Mann,  as  bright  as  his 
father.  Afterwards  Yivasvat  discovered  his  miis- 
take,  and  assuming  himself  the  form  of  a  horse, 
rushed  after  Saranyii,  and  she  became  in  apecn- 
liar  manner  the  mother  of  N&satya  and  Dasra, 
who  are  called  the  two  A^vins,  or  horsemen. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  these  legends  is 
old  and  genuine,  and  how  much  was  invented  after- 
wards to  explain  certain  mythological  phrases  occnr- 
ring  in  the  Eigveda. 

Saranyu,  the  water-woman,**  as  the  daughter  of 
Tvashiar  (maker),  who  is  also  called  Savitar 
(creator),  and  Yi^varAp a,  having  aU  forms  (x.  10, 5) 
— as  the  wife  of  Yivasvat  (also  called  Gandharva, 
X.  10,  4) — as  the  mother  of  Yama — as  hidden  by  the 
immortals  from  the  eyes  of  mortals — as  replaced  by 

course,  to  speAk  of  the  Dawn  both  as  the  be^ning  of  the  day,  and  af 
tl.f  I'nd  of  the  night. 

**  In  X.  10,  4, 1  take  OandharTa  forViTasTat,  Apji  Toehifor 
Sarariyu,  in  accordance  with  S&yana,  though  difl&ring  from  Profenor 
Kultn.  In  the  next  verse  ^anitl  is  not  father,  bnt  creator^  and  bekngi 
to  Tvriflh/&  savitA  TifTarApaA,  tlio  father  <xf  Saranji,  or  th* 
creator  in  general  in  his  sdar  eharaeter  of  SaT  itar. 

II.  KM 
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another  wife,  and  ag^ain  as  the  mother  of  the  Aavins 
— all  this  is  ancient,  and  confirmed  by  the  hymns  of 
the  Eigveda.  But  the  legend  of  Sarany&  and 
YiyasYat  assuming  the  form  of  horses,  may  be 
meant  simply  as  an  explanation  of  the  name  of  their 
children,  the  As v ins  (equini  or  equites).  The 
legend  of  Manu  being  the  son  of  Yivasyat  and 
Sa Far 71  a  may  be  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the 
names  Manu  Yaivasvata^and  Mann  S&yarni. 
Professor  Kuhn  has  identified  Saranyu  viith  the 
Greek  Erinys.  With  this  identification  I  fully  agree. 
I  had  arrived  independently  at  the  same  identifica- 
tion, and  we  have  discussed  the  problem  together  be- 
fore Dr.  Kuhn's  essay  was  published.  But  our  agree- 
ment ends  with  the  name ;  and  after  having  given 
a  careful,  and,  I  hope,  impartial  consideration  to  my 
learned  friend's  analysis,  I  feel  confirmed  rather  than 
skaken  in  the  view  which  I  entertained  of  Saranyu 
from  the  first.  Professor  Kuhn,  adopting  in  tiie 
main  tlie  views  of  Professor  Koth,  expl^ns  the  myth 
as  follows : 

Tv ashlar,  the  creator,  prepares  the  weddiog  for  his 
daughter  Saranyd,  i.e.  the  ileet,  impetuous,  dark,  storm- 
cloud  ( Sturm wolke),  which  in  tlie  beginning  of  all  things 
soared  in  space.  He  gives  to  her  as  husband  Vivas  vat,  the 
brilliant,  the  light  of  tlie  celestial  heights — according  to  l&ter 
views,  which,  for  tlie  sake  of  other  analogies,  I  cannot  share, 
the  sun-god  himself.  Light  and  cloudy  darkness  beget  two 
couples  of  twins :  first,  Yama,  i.e.  the  twin,  and  Yamt,  the 
twin-sister  (a  word  which  suggests  itseli') ;  secondly,  tlie  two 
A  «  V  i  n  s,  the  horsemen.  But  afler  this  the  motlier  disappears, 
i.e.  tlie  chaotic,  storm -shaken  dimness ;  the  gods  hide  her,  and 
she  leaves  behind  two  couples.  To  Vivas  vat  there  remains, 
a£  his  wife,  but  one  like  her,   an   anonymoua  woman,  not 
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further  to  be  defined.  The  latest  tnditioii  (Viih fill  PiirAfi% 
p.  266)  calk  her  JTAftyA,  shadow,  i.e.  the  myth  knowa  of  no 

other  wife  to  give  to  him.' 

Was  this  the  original  conception  of  the  myth? 
Was  Saranyi^  the  storm-dond,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  all  things  was  soaring  in  infinite  space?  Is 
it  possible  to  form  a  dear  conception  of  sndbi  a  being, 
as  described  by  Professor  Both  and  Professor  KohnP 
And  if  noty  how  is  the  original  idea  of  SaranyA  to 
be  discovered  P 

There  is  but  one  way,  I  beliere,  for  disoororing  the 
original  meaning  of  Saranyft,  namely,  to  find  out 
whether  the  attributes  and  acts  peculiar  to  Saranyfi 
are  ever  ascribed  to  other  deities  whose  nature  is  less 
obscure.  The  first  question,  therefore,  we  have  to 
ask  is  this — Is  there  any  other  ieitj  who  is  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  twins?  There  is, namely, XTshas, 
the  Dawn.  We  read  (iii.  39,  8)  in  a  hymn  which 
describes  the  sunrise  under  the  usual  imagery  of 
Indra  conquering  darkness  and  recovering  the  sun : 

The  mother  of  the  twins  has  borne  the  twins ;  the  tip  of 
Tiiy  tongue  falls,  for  she  approaches ;  the  twins  that  are  bom 
Hssume  form — they,  the  conquerors  of  darkness,  that  have 
come  at  the  foot  of  the  sun. 

We  might  have  guessed  from  the  text  itself,  even 
without  the  help  of  the  commentator,  that  the 
^  mother  of  the  twins '  here  spoken  of  is  the  Dawn; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  commentator,  too^ 
adopts  this  view. 

The  next  question  is.  Is  there  any  other  deity  who 
is  spoken  of  as  a  horse,  or  rather,  as  a  mare  9  There 
is,  namely,  XTshas,  the  Dawn,    The  Son,  no  doabi^ 
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is  the  deity  most  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  horse, *• 
But  the  Dawn  also  is  not  only  called  rich  in  horses, 
and  represented  as  carried  by  them,  but  she  is  her- 
self compared  to  a  horse.  Thus,  i.  80,  29,  and  iv. 
52,  2/^  the  Dawn  is  likened  to  a  mare,  and  n  the 
latter  passage   she  is  called  at  the  same  time  the 

friend ofthe  Asyins.  In  the  Mah&bh&rata  (Adi- 
parva,  2,599)  the  mother  of  the  A^yins  is  said  to 
have  the  form  of  a  mare,  vadavfl,.** 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  couple,  the  Son  and  the 
Dawn,  that  might  well  be  represented  in  legendary 
language  as  having  assumed  the  form  of  a  horse  and 
a  mare. 

The  next  question  is,  *  Who  could  be  called  their 
children  9  and  in  order  to  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  some- 
what fully  the  character  of  a  whole  class  of  Vedic 
deities.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  children 
of  Sararzyu  are  spoken  of  as  twins.  The  idea  of  twin 
powers  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  ideas  in  ancient 
mythology.  Many  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  nature  were  comprehended  by  the  ancients  tinder 
that  form,  and  were  spoken  of  in  their  mjrthic  phrase- 
ology as  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife, 
father  and  mother.  The  Vedic  Pantheon  particu- 
larly is  fiill  of  deities  which  are  always  introduced 
in  the  dual,  and  they  aU  find  their  explanation  in  the 
palpable  dualism  of  nature.  Day  and  Night,  Dawn 
and  Gloaming,  Morning  and  Evening,  Summer  and 

**  Comparative  Mythdoffi/,  p.  82.     Chips,  vol.  ii.  p.  138;    tvpra, 
p.  408. 

*'  a^Tc  na  A'itre  srushi ;  or  t>cttt'r,  ifvera  ^itre. 
«  Kuhn,  Zeilschri/f,  i.  523. 
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Winter,  San  and  Moon,  light  and  Darknefls,  Heaven 
and  Earth.  All  these  are  dnalistic  or  ooiRelatiYe  con- 
ceptions. The  two  are  oonceiyed  as  one^  as  belonging 
to  each  other ;  nay,  they  sometimes  share  the  same 
name.  Thns  we  find  Ahor&tre^  (not in  Bigyeda), 
day  and  night,  bnt  also  Ahanl  (L  123^  7),  the  two 
days,  i.  e.  day  and  night.  We  &id  Ushas&n&ktA 
(i.  122,  2),  dawn  and  night,  N&ktoshis&  (L  18  7$ 
142,  7),  night  and  dawn,  bnt  also  Ushisan  (L  188^' 
6),  the  two  dawns,  i.e.  dawn  and  nighti  There  is 
Dy^v&prithivf,  heaven  and  earth  (L  148,  2), 
PrithiyidyiTfi^  earth  and  heayen,  (iiL  4A,  5),  bnt 
also  Dy4v&  (iii  6,  4).  Instead  of  Djiyftprithiy^ 
other  compounds  snch  as  Dy4y&ksh4m&  (iii.  8,  8), 
DyavUbhiimi,  (iy.  55, 1),  are  likewise  met  with  in 
the  text,  Dyunis&n,  day  and  night,  in  the  com-* 
mentary  (iii.  55,  15).  Now  as  long  as  we  haye  to 
deal  with  snch  outspoken  names  as  these,  there  can 

**  A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  alior4traJI»  or  ahor4« 
tram,  the  time  of  day  and  night  together,  a  Fnx^f^per,  iHiioh  ii  a 
masculine  or  neuter,  and  ahoritr^  the  eompoQud  dual  of  ahaii» 
clay,  and  ritri,  night,  meaning  the  daj  and  the  ni^t,  aa  thej  ax« 
frtqucntly  addressed  together.  This  oompoand  I  take  to  be  a  femioiiie^ 
thuu^'h,  as  it  can  occur  in  the  dual  only,  it  may  alio  be  taken  Ibr  m 
neuter,  as  is  done  by  the  commentary  to  P  A  •  i  n  i,  ii.  4,28, 29;  bnt  sot  bj 
P&  7n  n  i  himself.  Thus  A.V.  ri.  128,  3,  AhorAtr AbhyAm,  aa  need  ia 
the  dual,  does  not  moan  twice  twenty-four  hours,  bnt  day  and  night,  jnat 
as  8<iryA^andram4sAbhyAm,  immediately  after,  meanf  enn  and 
moon.  The  same  applies  to  A.y.,  z«  7i  6  ;  8,  28 ;  Kkknd,  Up.  TiiL  4, 1 ; 
Mnnu,  i.  65 ;  and  other  passages  given  by  Boehtlingk  and  Both,  a.  r. 
In  all  of  these  the  meaning  *  two  nycthemerons,'  would  be  entirely  la* 
appropriate.  That  ahorAtre  was  considered  a  finninine  aa  late  aa  tlia 
time  of  the  VAyasaneyi-eanhitA,  is  shown  by  a  passage  zir.  80^ 
whore  ahorAtre  are  called  adhipatnt,  two  mistresses.  AhorAtr« 
does  not  occur  in  the  RigTeda.  AhorAtr4iii  oeenis  ones  in  the  tsoth 
book.  A  passage  quoted  by  B.  R.  from  the  Bigreda,  where  aliorA* 
t  r  A  A  is  said  to  occur  as  mase.  plur.,  does  not  belong  to  the  BigTsda  at 
all.    Ait.  Br.  ii«  4,  ahorAtre  tA  nsbisAnaktA. 
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be  little  donbt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  them,  or  of  the  acts  which  they  are  said 
to  have  performed.  If  Day  and  Night,  or  Heaven 
and  Earth,  are  praised  as  sisters,  even  as  twin-sisters, 
we  can  hardly  caU  this  as  yet  mythological  lan- 
guage, though  no  doubt  it  may  be  a  beginning  of 
mythology.     Thus  we  read,  i.  123,  7  : 

*One  goes  away,  the  other  comes  near,  the  two 
Ahans  (Day  and  Night)  walk  together.  One  of  the 
two  neighbours  created  darkness  in  secret,  the  Down 
flashed  forth  on  her  shining  car.* 

i.  185, 1 :  *  Which  of  the  two  is  first,  which  is  last? 
How  are  they  bom,  ye  poets?  Who  knows  it? 
These  two  support  everything  that  exists  j  the  two 
Ahans  (Day  and  Night)  turn  round  like  wheels.'** 

In  iv.  55,  3,  Da^vn  and  Night  (Ush^sftnakti) 
are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  two  Ahans  (Day 
and  Night). 

In  V.  82, 8,  Savitar,  the  sun,  is  said  to  walk  before 
them. 

In  X.  39,  12,  the  daughter  of  the  sky,  Le.  the 
Dawn,  and  the  two  Ahans,  Day  and  Night,  ore  said 
to  be  bom  when  the  Asvins  put  their  horses  to 
their  car. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Dy&vdprithivl,  Heaven 
and  Earth,  are  spoken  of  as  sisters,  as  twins,  as 
living  in  the  same  house  (i.  159,  4),  &c. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  instead  of  addressing 
dawn  and  gloaming,  morning  and  evening,  day  and 
nighty  heaven  and  earth  by  their  right  names,  and  as 
feminines,  it  was  possible,  nay,  natural,  to  speak  of 
light  and  darkness  as  male  powers,  and  to  address  the 

**  Or  like  things  belonging  to  a  wheel,  spokei,  &c 
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authors  of  light  and  darkness,  the  bringers  of  daj  and 
night,  as  personal  beings.  Andsowefind^ooRespond- 
ing  to  the  former  couples,  a  number  of  eorrelatiTe 
deities,  having  in  common  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  former,  but  assominjo;  an  independent  mytho- 
logical existence^ 

The  best  known  are  the  A^yins,  who  are  always 
spoken  of  in  the  dual.  Whether  asyin  means  pos- 
sessed of  horses,  horseman,  or  descendants- of  Asya,^ 
the  snn,.  or  A«y&,  the  dawn,  certain  it  ]» that  the 
same  conception  underlies  their  name  and  the  names 
of  the  sun  and  the  dawn,  when  addressed  aa  horses. 
The  sun  was  looked  upon  as  a  racer,  so  was  the^dawn, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  and  so  were,  again^  the  two 
powers  which  seemed  incorporated  in  the  coming  and 
L^^oing  of  each  day  and  each  night,  and  which  were 
represented  as  the  chief  actors  in  all  the  eyents  oS 
the  diurnal  play.  This  somewhat  yagne,  but,  for 
this  very  reason,  I  believe,  all  the  more  conrect 
clmracter  of  the  two  A^vins  did  not  escape  even  the 
later  commentators.  Y&ska,.  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  his  Nirukta,  when  explaining  the  deities  of  the 
sky,  begins  with  the  two  A^vins;  They  come  first, 
he  says,  of  all  the  celestial  gods;  they  arrive  even 
before  sunrise.  Their  name  is  explained  in  the  usual 
fanciful  way  of  Indian  commentators^  They  are  called 
Ajtvin,  Y&ska  says,  from  the  root  a«,  to  pervade ;i 
because  the  one  pervades  everything  with  moisture^ 
the  other  with  light.  He  likewise  quotes  Aur»a» 
vabha,  who  derives  A^vin  from  asva,  horse.  But 
who  are  these  Asvins?  he  asks.  'Some,'  he  re- 
plies, ^  say  they  are  heaven  and  earth,  others  day  and 

«•  Gf:  KruitTinaA,  Pis.  ir.  S,  69. 
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'Might,  others  son  and  moon ;  and  the  legendarians 
inaintain  that  they  were  two  virtuous  kings.' 

Let  ns  consider  next  the  time  when  the  Aayins 
appear.  YS;Ska  places  it  after  midnight,  as  the  light 
begins  gradually  to  withstand  the  darkness  of  the 
night ;  and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  the  indications 
to  be  foxmd  in  the  Eigveda,  where  the  Atfvins 
appear  before  the  dawn,  'when  Night  leaves  her 
sister,  the  Dawn,  when  the  dark  one  gives  way  to 
the  bright  (vii.  71,  1);'  or,  'when  one  black  cow 
sits  among  the  bright  cows'  (z.  61,  4,  and  vL 
64,  7). 

Yaska  seems  to  assign  to  the  one  the  overcoming 
of  light  by  darkness,  to  the  other  the  overcoming  of 
darkness  by  light/*  Y&ska  then  quotes  sondxy 
verses  to  prove  that  the  two  A«vins  belong  together 
(though  one  lives  in  the  sky,  the  other  in  the  air, 
says  the  commentator),  that  they  are  invoked  to- 
gether, and  that  they  receive  the  same  offerings. 
*You  walk  along  during  the  night  like  two  black 
goats.*^  When,  O  A«vins,  do  you  come  here 
towards  the  gods?' 

In  order  to  prove,  however,  that  the  A«yins 
are  likewise  distinct  beings,  another  half-verse   is 

**  The  words  of  Y&ska  are  obscure,  nor  does  the  commentator  thzow 
much  light  on  thom.  'Tatrayat  tamo  'nupravisA^am  yjotishi 
tadbh&go  madhjamaA,  tan  madhyamasja  rftp«m.  Ya^ 
ffyotiB  tamasy  anuprayish^am  tadbhdgam  tadriipam  4di- 
tyah  (r'ic).  T4t  etau  madhyamottam&7  iti  sTamatam  kk» 
dryasya.'  Madhyama  may  be  meant  for  Indra,  Uttama  for 
Aditya;  but  in  that  case  the  early  A^vin  would  be  Aditya,  the  ran, 
the  late  A^vin,  Indra.  Dr.  Kuhn  (/.  c.  p.  412)  takes  madhyama 
for  Agni. 

*'  Petvau  is  explained  by  mesh  a,  ^a/,  not  by  mcgha,  cloud,  tm 
ftated  by  Dr.  Roth.     Cf.  Rv.  x.  39,  2,  ay  A  iva. 
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added,  in  wUch  the  one  is  called  YAsAtya  (not 
N&satya),  the  son  of  Nighty  the  other  the  son  of 
Dawn, 

More  yerses  are  then  qnoted  from  the  Bigvedi^^ 
those  before  qnoted  coming  firom  a  different  sonroe 
— where  the  A^yins  are  called  ih^ha^it&n^  bom 
here  and  there,  Le.  on  opposite  sides,  or  in  the  aar 
and  in  the  sky.  One  is  jfishnn,  yiotorioos,  he  who 
bides  in  the  air;  the  other  is  snbhaga,  bi^pj,  the 
son  of  Dyn,  or  the  sky,  and  here  identified  with 
Aditya  or  the  snn.  Again:  'Wake  the  two  who 
harness  their  cars  in  the  morning  I  Afvins,  come 
hither,  for  a  draught  of  this  Soma.' 

Lastly :  ^  Sacrifice  early,  hail  the  A^yins  I  Not  in 
the  dreary  evening  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  gods.  Nay, 
some  person  different  from  us  sacrifices  and  draws 
tliem  away.  The  sacrificer  who  comes  first  is  the 
most  liked.* 

The  time  of  the  A «y ins  is  by  Y&ska  supposed  to 
extend  to  about  sunrise;  at  that  time  other  gods 
appear  and  require  their  offerings,  and  first  of  aU 
XJshas,  the  Dawn.^*  Here,  again,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  dawn  of  the  air  (who  was  enume- 
rated in  the  two  preceding  books,  together  with  the 
other  mid-air  deities)  and  the  dawn  of  the  sky,  a 
distinction  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  For 
though  in  the  yerse  which  is  particularly  said  to  be 
addressed  to  the  dawn  of  the  air,  she  is  said  to  appear 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  rai/as,  which  ra  jras  Y&ska 
takes  to  mean  mid-  air,  yet  this  could  hardly  haye  con- 
stituted a  real  distinction  in  the  minds  of  tiie 


a^arat. 
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poets,  ^  These  rays  of  the  Dawn  have  made  a  light 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  welkin ;  they  adorn  them- 
selves  with  splendour,  like  strong  men  unsheathing 
their  weapons :  the  bright  cows  approach  the  mothers ' 
(of  light,  bh&so  nirrndtryafc). 

Next  in  time  is  Sury&,  a  female  SfLrya^  i.e.  the 
sun  as  a  feminine,  or,  according  to  the  commentator, 
the  Dawn  again  under  a  different  name.  In  the 
Kigveda,  too,  the  Dawn  is  called  the  wife  of  Sdrya 
(siiryasya  y6shd;,  vii.  75,  5),  and  the  Atfvins  are 
sometimescalledthehusbandsof  Snry&  (Bigveda,  iv. 
48, 6).  It  is  said  in  a  Br&hmana  that  Sayitar  gave 
Surya  (his  daughter?)  to  King  Soma  or  to  Pra^ft- 
pati.  The  commentator  explains  that  Savitar  is 
the  sun,  Soma  the  moon,  and  S&ry&  the  moonlight^ 
which  comes  from  the  sun.  This,  howeyer,  seems 
somewhat  fanciful,  and  savours  decidedly  of  later 
mythology. 

Next  in  time  follows  Yrishfiikap^yt,  the  wife  of 
Vrishdkapi.  Who  she  is  is  veiy  doubtful.^*  The 
commentary  says  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Yrish&kapi, 
and  that  Yrishakapi  isthe  sim,  so  called  because  he 
is  enveloped  in  mist  (ava«y &v&n,  Cfr  ava^y fliyavAn). 
Most  likely***  Vrish&kapft,yl  is  again  but  another 
conception  or  name  of  the  Dawn,  as  the  wife  of  the 
Sun,  who  draws  up  or  drinks  the  vapours  from  the 
earth.  Her  son  is  said  to  be  Indra,  her  danghter- 
in-law  Y&ky  here  meant  for  thunder  (?),  a  genealogy 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  hymn  from 

^  According  to  Dr.  Kuhn,  tho  Evening-twilight,  /.  c.  p.  i41,  but 
without  proof. 

**  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dnrga,  who  speaks  of  Uthaiy  Trithl- 
kapciyyavaath&y&m. 
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which  onr  verse  is  taken,  and  where  Yrish&kapAjl 
is  rather  the  wife  than  the  mother  of  Indra.  Stor 
oxen  are  clouds  of  Yaponr,  which  Indra  swallowSy  as 
the  sun  might  be  said  to  consume  the  Tsponrs  of  the 
morning.  It  is  difficult,  on  seeing  the  name  of 
Yrish&kapi,  not  to  think  of  Er%kapaeo$y  an  Orphic 
name  of  Protogimos,  and  synonymous  with  Phanu^ 
HelioSy  Priapos,  DumysoB;  but  the  original  oonoeption 
of  Yrish&kapi  (vrishan,  bull,  irrigator;  kapi,  ape 
or  tremulous)  is  not  much  clearer  than  thatof  .BriXxft- 
paeosy  and  we  should  only  be  explaining  ob^Gwrwrnf^r 
obscurius. 

Next  in  order  of  the  deities  of  the  morning  is  onr 
SaranjUy  explained  simply  as  dawn,  and  followed  by 
Sa  V  i  tar,  whose  time  is  said  to  be  when  the  sky  is  free 
from  darkness  and  covered  with  rays. 

We  need  not  follow  any  further  the  systematic 
catalogue  of  the  gods  as  given  by  Y&ska.  It  is 
clear  that  he  knew  of  the  right  place  of  the  two 
Asvins,  and  that  he  placed  the  activity  of  the  one 
at  the  very  beginning  of  day,  and  hence  that  of  the 
other  at  the  very  beginning  of  night.  He  treats 
them  as  twins,  bom  together  in  the  early  twilight. 

Yaska,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  au- 
thority, except  if  he  can  be  proved  to  agree  with  the 
hymns  of  the  Eigveda,  to  which  we  now  return. 

The  preponderating  idea  in  the  conception  of  the 
Ajtvins  in  the  hymns  of  the  Bigveda  is  that  of  cor* 
relation,  which,  as  we  saw,  they  share  in  common 
with  such  twin-deities  as  heaven  and  earth,  day  and 
night,  &c.  That  idea,  no  doubt,  is  modified  acocnding 
to  circumstances,  the  A^vins  are  brothers.  Heaven 
and  Earth  are  sisters.    But  if  we  remove  these  out- 
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ward  masks,  we  shall  find  behind  ihem,  and  behind 
some  other  masks,  the  same  actors.  Nature  in  her 
twofold  aspect  of  daily  change — morning  and  eren- 
ing,^^  light  and  dscrkness — aspects  which  may  expand 
into  those  of  spring  and  winter,  life  and  death ;  nay, 
even  of  good  and  evil. 

Before  we  leave  the  A^vins  in  search  of  other 
twins,  and  ultimately  in  search  of  the  twin-mother, 
Saranyii,  the  following  hymn  may  help  to  impress 
on  our  minds  the  dual  character  of  these  Indian 
DiosJcuroi* 

Like  the  two  stones**  you  sound  for  the  same  object,**  Tou 
are  like  two  hawks  rusliing  toward  a  tree  with  a  nest  ;^  like 
two  priests  reciting  their  prayers  at  a  sacrifice ;  like  the  two 
messcugcrd  of  a  clan  called  for  in  many  places.  (1.) 

Coming  early,  like  two  heroes  on  their  chariots,  like  twin- 
goats,  you  come  to  him  who  has  choHen  you ;  like  two  women, 
beautiful  in  body;  like  husband  and  wife,  wise  among  their 
poojjie.  (2.) 

Like  two  horns,  come  first  tow^ards  us;  like  two  hoofi^ 
nisliiug  on  quickly  ;  like  two  birds,  ye  bright  ones,  eveiy  day, 
come  hither,  like  two  charioteers,**  0  ye  strong  ones  I  (3.) 

Like  two  ships,  cany  us  across ;  like  two  yokes,  like  two 
naves  of  a  wheel,  like  two  spokes,  like  two  felloes ;  like  two 

*^  Ry.  i.  34,  1 :  juy6r  hi  yantram  himyiva  vilsasaik,  'your 
journey  is  as  of  tiic  day  with  the  night.' 

^^  Used  at  sacrifices  for  crushiDg  and  pressing  out  the  jnioe  of  tht 
Soma  plant. 

"  Tadiddrtham  is  used  almost  adycrbially  in  the  sense  of  '  for  th« 
same  purpose.'  Thus,  By.  ix.  1,  5,  '  We  come  to  see  cyery  day  for  tha 
same  purpose/  As  to  ^ar,  I  take  it  in  the  usual  sense  of  soimdiDg, 
making  a  noise,  and,  more  particularly,  praising.  The  stones  for  prvsa- 
inf^  out  the  Soma  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  themselyes  praisings  while 
they  are  being  liaudled  by  the  priests  (y.  37*  2). 

^*  Nidhi,  originally  that  whore  something  is  placed,  aftorwsida 
trcMfturo. 

"  Rnthyd.     Cf.  y.  76,  1. 
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dogs  tliat  do  not  hurt  our  limbs ;  like  two  annoiaay  protect  us 
from  desthiction !  (4.) 

Like  two  winds,  like  two  streams,  jout  motion  is  eternal ; 
like  two  eyes,  come  with  jour  sight  towards  us !  Like  two 
hands,  most  useful  to  the  body;  like  two  Soetyleadus  towards 
wealth.  (5.) 

Like  two  lips,  speaking  sweetly  to  the  mouth ;  like  two 
breasts,  feed  us  that  we  may  live.  Like  two  nostrils,  as 
guardians  of  the  body ;  like  two  ears,  be  inclined  to  listen  to 
us.  (6.). 

Like  two  hands,  holding  our  strength  together ;  like  heaven 
and  earth,  drive  together  the  douds.  O  Asvins,  sharpen 
these  songs  that  long  for  you,  as  a  sword  is  sharpened  with  a 
whetstone.  (7.) 

Like  the  two  A^vins,  who  are  in  later  times  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Dasra  and  N&satya, 
we  find  another  couple  of  gods,  Indra  and  Agni, 
addressed  together  in  the  dual,  Indr&^ni,  but  like- 
wise as  Indr&,  the  two  Indras,  and  Agni,  the  two 
Agnis  (vi.  60,  l),just.as  heaven  and  earth  are  called 
the  two  heavens,  and  the  A^vins  the  two  Dasras, 
or  the  two  NA.satyas.  Indra  is  the  god  of  the 
bright  sky,  Agni  the  god  of  fire,  and  they  have  each 
their  own  distinct  personality;  but  when  invoked 
together,  they  become  correlative  powers  and  are 
conceived  as  one  joint  deity.  Curiously  enough, 
they  are  actually  in  one  passage  called  a«vin&** 
(i.  100,  4),  and  they  share  several  other  attributes  in 
coinmou  with  the  A^vins.  They  are  called  brothers, 
tliey   are   called  twins;   and  as  the  A^vins  were 

^  Dr.  Knhn,  /.  e.  p.  450,  quotes  this  passage  and  others,  from 
M'hkh,  ho  thinks,  it  appears  that  Indra  was  tnpposed  to  hart  sprang 
from  a  horso  (x.  73,  10),  and  that  Agni  was  actually  called  the  hona 

(ii.  35,  6), 
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called  iheha^&te,  bom  here  and  there,  i.e.  on  op- 
posite sides,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  or  in 
heaven  and  in  the  air,  so  Indra  and  Agni,  when 
invoked  together,  are  called  iheham&tard^  they 
whose  mothers  are  here  and  there  (vi.  59,  2).  Attri- 
butes which  thej  share  in  common  with  the  Asvins 
are  vrishanS.,  bulls,  or  givers  of  rain;*^  vritra- 
han&,  destroyers  of  Vritra,*®  or  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness; 8ambhuv&,^  givers  of  happiness;  sup&ni, 
with  good  hands;  viiupS^ni,^  with  strong^  hands; 
gfenyS^vasu,  >vith  genuine  wealth.®^  But  in  spite  of 
these  similarities,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Indra 
and  Agni  together  are  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
A^vins.  There  are  certain  epithets  constantly  ap- 
plied to  the  Atfvins  (dubhaspatt,  v&jfiniyasii, 
sud&nu,  &c.),  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  applied 
to  Indra  and  Agni  together ;  and  vieeversd  (sadas- 
pati,  sahuri).  Again,  there  are  certain  legends 
constantly  told  of  the  A^vins,  particularly  in  their 
character  as  protectors  of  the  helpless  and  dying,  and 
resuscitators  of  the  dead,  which  are  not  transferred 
to  Indra  and  Agni.  Yet,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  Indra,  at  all  events,  coincides  in  some  of  his 
exploits  with  one  of  the  A^vins  or  N&satyas,  one 
of  the  Vedic  poets  uses  the  compound  Indra-N&- 
satyau,  Indra  and  N&satya,  which,  on  account  of 
the  dual  that  follows,  cannot  be  explained  as  Indra 

"  Indra  and  Agni,  i.  109,  4  ;  the  Atfvins,  i.  112,  8. 

^*  Indru  and  Agni,  i.  108,  3;  the  A^vins,  viii.  8,  9  (vritrahan- 
tani/L). 

"  Indra  and  Agni,  vi.  60,  14  ;  the  A»vi  ns,  viii.  8,  19 ;  vL  62,  6. 

**  Indra  and  Agni,  sup&ni,  i.  100,  4;  the  A^vins,  Tl/up4iil, 
▼ii.  73,  4 

**  Indra  and  Agni,  Tiii.  38,  7 ;  the  AxTins,  Tii.  74,  8, 


I 
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and  the  two  A^vins,  bat  simplj  bm  Indra  and 
Nasatja. 

Besides  the  couple  of  Indrftgni,  we  find  tome 
other,  though  less  prominent  oonplet,  eqnallj  re- 
flecting the  doalistic  idea  of  the  A^yins,  mimdj^ 
Indra  and  Yarnna,  Indra  and  Yishnn,  and, 
more  important  than  either,  Mitra  and  Yarnna* 
Instead  of  Indr&-Yaranfi^  we  find  again  Indr4»^ 
the  two  Indras,  and  Yarun4»  the  two  Yarunas 
(iv.  41,  1).  They  are  called  sudftnft  (iy.  41,  8) ; 
Trisharid,  (vii.  82,  2);  ^ambhft  (iy.  41,  7);  mah&-> 
yasu  (yii.  82,  2).  Indr&-Yishi»fi  are  actnallj  called 
dasrd^  the  usual  name  of  the  A^yins  (yL  69,  7). 
Now  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are  clearly  intended  for 
day  and  night.  They,  too,  are  compared  to  horses 
(vi.  67, 4),  and  they  share  certain  epithets  in  common 
with  the  twin-gods,  sudfl,nA  (vi.  67,  2),  yrishanau 
(i.  151^  2).  But  their  character  assumes  much 
pfreater  distinctness,  and  though  clearly  physical  in 
their  first  conception,  they  rise  into  moral  powers, 
far  superior  in  that  respect  to  the  A«yins  and  to 
Indragni.  Their  physical  nature  is  perceiyed  in  a 
hymn  of  Vasish^Aa  (vii.  63) : 

The  Biin,  common  to  all  men,  the  happyy  the  all-seeing, 
Hteps  forth;  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Yarn  fia,  the  bright;  he 
wlio  rolls  up  darkness  like  a  skin. 

He  stops  forth,  the  enlivener  of  men,  the  great  waving  light 
of  the  sun  ;  wishing  to  turn  round  the  same  wheel  which  hia 
horse  £ta«a  draws,  joined  to  the  team. 

Shining  ibrth,  he  rises  from  the  Iq)  of  the  Dawn,  pndsed  by 

singers,  he,  my  god   Savitar,   stepped^  forth,  who  never 

misses  the  same  place. 

*'^  Ar  in  Latin  Castoret  and  Pollnces,  instead  ef  Castor  «C  FoUn. 
**  A'Aad  as  ec^ntUre,  not  as  s.^omUim. 
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He  steps  forth,  the  splendour  of  the  sky,  the  wide-sedng, 
the  far-ainiingy  the  flhiniug  wanderer ;  surely,  enlivened  by  the 
Sim,  men  do  go  to  their  tasks  and  do  their  work. 

Where  the  immortals  made  a  walk  for  him,  there  he  foUowi 
the  path,  soaring  like  a  hawk.  We  shall  worship  you,  Mitra 
and  Yaruna,  when  the  sun  has  risen,  with  praises  and 
offerings. 

Will  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Aryaman  bestow  favour  on  us 
and  our  kin  ?  May  all  be  smooth  and  easy  to  us  I  Protect 
us  always  with  your  blessings ! 

The  ethic  and  divine  character  of  Mi'tra  and 
Yaruna  breaks  forth  more  clearly  in  the  following 
hymn  (vii.  65) : 

When  the  sun  has  risen  I  call  on  you  with  hymns,  Mitra 
and  Yaruria,  full  of  holy  strength;  ye  whose  imperishable 
divinity  is  the  oldest,  moving  on  your  way  with  knowledge  of 
everything.^* 

For  these  two  are  the  living  spirits  among  the  gods;  they 
arc  the  lords ;  do  you  make  our  fields  fertile.  May  we  come 
to  you,  Mitra  and  Yaru7ia,  w}iere  they  noorisli  days  and 
nights. 

They  are  the  catclierfl  ^^  of  the  unrighteous,  holding  many 
nooses ;  they  are  hard  to  be  overcome  by  a  hostile  mortaL 

••  The  last  sentence  is  donbtful. 

**  Setu  means  binding.  S&yana  never  czplnins  it  as  bridge  in  the 
Bigveda.  though  in  the  Tuit.  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  6,  it  seems  to  hare  that 
meaning:  &  tantum  agnir  divyam  tat&na;  tvam  nae  tantnr 
utu  sctur  agno,  tvam  panth&  bhavasi  devay&naA. 

In  Rv.  X.  G7,  4  setu  in  the  singular  me^ns  prison,  or  keep :  *Tht 
cows  whii'h  stand  hidden  in  the  pn'son  of  the  tinrighteouB.'  Setn  here  is 
tlii>  stimo  as  a^>manm:ly&ni  nahanA,  of  the  preceding  yeree.  In 
viii.  67,  8.  .s«?tuA  may  bi-  letter,  op  he  who  fetters,  via.  the  enemy,  the 
dasyu  avrata,  the  dur&dhi. 

In  ix.  73,  4.  sotu.  in  thr>  plural,  may  mean  snares,  or  the  eatcfacn 
having  hooks  in  tlmir  hands,  or  the  fettvrs  of  Varnita. 

In  vii.  81,  2,  van  sr>tribhi^  ara<7</iibhiA  sinfth&il  mnat  ba 
trauslatcil  by  '  Yc  who  bind  with  bonds  not  made  of  ropei' 
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Let  us  paflB,  Mitra  and  Yarimay  on  your  mj  of  xig^teoiw- 
ness,  across  sin,  as  in  a  ship  across  the  water. 

Now  if  we  inquire  who  oonld  originaUj  be  con- 
ceived as  the  jGEither  of  aU  these  correh^re  deitiee,  we 
can  easily  understand  that  it  mutt  be  WHne  eiipireinie 
power  that  is  not  itself  inyolred  in  the  dinmal  revo- 
lutions of  the  world,  such  as  tiie  9kj,  Ibr  instance^ 
conceived  as  the  £Either  of  all  things^  oar  some  stiU 
more  abstract  deity,  like  Prajripati,  the  lord  of 
creation,  or  Tvashfar,  the  fitfhumer,  or  Savitar^ 
the  creator.  Their  mother,  on  the  contrary,  must  be 
the  representative  of  some  place  in  which  the  twins 
meet,  and  from  which  they  seem  to  spring  together 
in  their  diurnal  career.  This  place  may  be  either  the 
dawn  or  the  gloaming,  the  sunrise  or  the  sunset,  the 
East  or  the  West,  only  all  these  conceived  not  as 
mere  abstractions,  but  as  mysterious  beings,  as 
mothers,  as  powers  containing  within  themselyes  the 
whole  mystery  of  life  and  death  brought  thus  visibly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  worshipper.  The 
dawn,  which  to  us  is  merely  a  beautiful'  sight,  was 
to  the  early  gazer  and  thinker  the  problem  of  all 
problems.  It  was  the  unknown  land  from  whence 
rose  every  day  those  bright  emblems  of  a  divine 
power  which  left  in  the  mind  of  man  the  first  im- 
pression and  intimation  of  another  world,  of  power 
above,  of  order  and  wisdom.  What  we  simply  call 
the  sunrise,  brought  before  their  eyes  every  day  the 
riddle  of  all  riddles,  the  riddle  of  ezistenoe.  The  days 
of  their  life  sprang  from  that  dark  abyss  which  eveij 
morning  seemed  instinct  with  light  and  lifld.  Their 
youth,  their  manhood,  their  old  age,  all  were  to  the 
Vedio  bards  the  gift  of  that  heavenly  mother  iriio  ap- 

II.  K  V 
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peared,  bright,  young,  miclianged,  immortal  everj 
morning,  while  everything  else  seemed  to  grow  old,  to 
change,  and  droop,  and  at  last  to  set,  never  to  retam. 
It  was  there,  in  that  bright  chamber,  that,  as  their 
poets  said,  mornings  and  days  were  sptuiy  or,  under 
a  different  image,  where  mornings  and  days  were 
nourished  (x.  37,  2 ;  vii.  65,  2),  where  life  or  time 
was  drawn  out  (i.  113,  16).  It  was  there  that  the 
mortal  wished  to  go  to  meet  Mitra  and  Varnna. 
The  whole  theogony  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
world  centred  in  the  Dawn,  the  mother  of  the  bright 
gods,  of  the  sun  in  his  various  aspects,  of  the  mom, 
the  day,  the  spring ;  herself  the  brilliant  image  and 
visage  of  immortaUty. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enter  folly  into  all  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  passed  through  the  minds 
of  the  early  poets  when  they  formed  names  for  that  hi 
far  East  from  whence  even  the  early  dawn,  the  sun, 
the  day,  their  own  life,  seemed  to  spring.  A  new  lift 
flashed  up  every  morning  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
fresh  breezes  of  the  dawn  reached  them  Vtke  greetings 
wafted  across  the  golden  threshold  of  the  sky  firom 
the  distant  lands  beyond  the  mountains,  beyond  the 
clouds,  beyond  the  dawn,  beyond  '  the  immortal  sea 
which  brought  us  hither.'  The  Dawn  seemed  to 
them  to  open  golden  gates  for  the  sun  to  pass  in 
triumph,  and  while  those  gates  were  open  their  eyes 
and  their  minds  strove  in  their  childish  way  to  pierce 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  finite  world.  That  silent 
aspect  awakened  in  the  human  mind  the  conception 
of  the  Infinite,  the  Immortal,  the  Divine,  and  the 
names  of  dawn  became  naturally  the  names  of  higher 
powers.      Sarany^  the   Dawn,    was    called    the 
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mother  of  Dftj  and  Night,' the  mother  of  Hitra  and 
Yaruna,  divine  representatiyes  of  light  and  dark* 
ness ;  the  motiier  of  all  tiie  bright  goda  (L  118, 19) ; 
the  face  of  Aditi  (L  118, 19).<*  Now,  whatever  the 
etymological  meaning  of  Adit i,^  it  ia  dear  that  ahe 
is  connected  with  tiie  Dawn — ^that  ahe  repreaenta 
that  which  ia  beyond  the  Dawn,  and  that  ahe  waa 
raised  into  an  emblem  of  the  Divine  and  the  Infinite. 
Aditi  ia  called  the  nibhir  amritaaya, •mMibiia 
irMnortaUtaUs,  the  cord  that  conneota  the  immortal 
and  the  mortaL  Thna  the  poet  evclaima  (L  24,  l)s 
<  Who  will  give  na  back  to  the  great  Aditi  (to  the 
Dawn,  or  rather  to  her  from  whom  we  oame),  that 
I  may  see  father  and  mother?'  Aditya,  literally 
the  son  of  Aditi,  became  the  name,  not  only  of  the 
sun,  but  of  a  class  of  seven^  gods,  and  of  goda  in 
general.  Bv.  x.  63,  2 :  <  You  goda  who  are  bom  of 
Aditi,  from  the  water,  who  are  bom  of  the  earth, 
hear  my  calling  here.'  As  everything  came  from 
Aditi,  she  is  called  not  only  the  mother  of  Mitra, 
Yaruna,  Aryaman,  and  of  the  Adityas,  but  like- 
wise, in  a  promiscuous  way,  the  mother  of  the 
Rudras  (storms),  the  daughter  of  the  Yaaua,  the 
sister  of  the  Adity  as~  *  Aditi  is  the  aky,^  Aditi 
the  air,  Aditi  ia  mother,  jGEither,  aon ;  all  the  goda 
iire  Aditi,  and  the  five  tribea;  Aditi  ia  what  ia 

**  Et.  Tiii.  26,  3:  timAti— malif  j^a^ina  iditiA.  Cf.  TiiL  101» 
15;  vi.  67,  4. 

*^  Boehtlingk  and  Both  deriTo  aditi  from  a  and  diti,  and  diti 
from  d A  or  do,  to  cot ;  henoe  litonlly  tha  h^miU.  Thia  is  donUflaU 
but  I  know  no  better  etymoloaj.  See  Bigyeda-8anliitA»  trimlatwi 
by  M.  M.,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

*•  Rt.  ix.  114,  8:  De?AA  IdityiA  jAiaptL 

••  Rt.  viu.  101, 15.  »  Ot  Bv.  s.  Is,  a. 

»  »  2 
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bom,  Aditi  what  will  be  bom.'^*    In  later  times 
she  is  the  mother  of  all  the  gods.^" 

In  an  'Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,'  ptiblifihed 
in  the  '  Oxford  Essays'  of  1856, 1  collected  a  nnmber 
of  legends  ^^  which  were  told  originallj  of  the  Dawn. 
Not  one  of  the  interpretations  there  proposed  hu 
ever,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  controyertod  bj 
facts  or  arguments.     The  difficnlties  pointed  out 
by  scholars  such  as  Ckirtivs  and  Sonne,   I  hope  I 
have  removed  by  a  fuller  statement  of  my  views. 
The  difficulty  which  I  myself  have  most  keenly  felt  is 
the  monotonous  character  of  the  Dawn   and  Sun 
legends.    *  Is  everything  the  Dawn  ?    Is  eveiythuig 
the  Sun?    This  question  I  had  asked  myself  many 
times  before  it  was   addressed  to  me  by  others. 
Whether,  by  the  remarks  on  the  prominent  position 
occupied  by  the  Dawn  in  the  involuntary  philosophy 
of  the  ancient  world,  I  have  succeeded  in  partially 
removing  that  objection,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  my  own  researches  lead  me  again 
and  again  to  the  Dawn  and  the  Sun  as  the   chief 
burden  of  the  myths  of  the  Aryan  race. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  instance  to-day,  befine 
I  return  to  the  myth  of  Saranyu.  We  saw  how 
many  names  of  different  deities  were  taken  from  one 
and  the  same  root,  dyu  or  div.  I  believe  that 
the  root  ah,^^  which  yielded  in  Sanskxit    AhanA 

'<  Kv.  i.  89,  10.  "  See  Boehtllngk  and  Roth,  ■.t. 

'*  Eofl  find  Tithonofl;  Eephnlos,  Prokris,  and  Eos;  Daphne  aad 
Apollo;  TJrvaSi  and  PuriiraTas;  Orpheus  aod  Eatydiee;  Chans 
and  Eros. 

^*  The  root  ah  is  connected  with  root  dah,  from  which  IhpkM 
(of.  a«,  from  which  a«rn,  and  da«,  from  which  Micpv).  Curtina  mra- 
tions  the  Thesaalian  form,  So^ni  for  Sti^nj.     {Grieck.  EU.  ii.  68.)    Ut 
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(Aghny&yLe.  Ahnjft),  the  Dawn,  alian  and  ahar/* 
daj«  supplied  likewise  the  germ  of  AthSni,  Firsts  bm 
to  letters,  it  is  known  that  Sanskrit  h  is  fireqnentlj 
the  neutral  exponent  of  gnttoral,  dental,  and  labial 
soft  aspirates.  H  is  gnttnral,  as  in  arh  and  argh, 
ranh  and  rangh,  mah  and  maglu  It  is  dental, 
as  in  vrih  and  yridh,  nah  and  naddha,  saha  and 
sadha,  hita  instead  of  dhita,  hi  (inqperatiye)  and 
dhi.  It  is  labial,  as  grab  and  grabb,  nab  and 
ndibhi,  luh  and  Inbb.  Bestrioting  our  observation 
to  the  interchange  of  b  and  db,  or  vies  «eri^  we  find, 
first,  in  Greek  dialects,  variations  snob  as  drmekoB 
and  6mitho8^  ichma  and  tOimo^  Secondly,  the  root 
ghar  or  bar,  which,  in  Sanskrit,  gives  ns  gharma, 
heat,  is  certainly  the  Greek  {hety  which  gives  us 
thermSsy  warm.'^  K  it  be  objected  that  this  would 
only  prove  the  change  of  Sanskrit  b  into  Greek  ^  as 
an  initial,  not  as  a  final,  we  can  appeal  to  Sanskrit 
guh,  to  hide,  Greek   keuthd;   possibly  to  Sanskrit 

admits  my  explanation  of  the  myth  of  DaphnA  at  the  dawn,  bat  ha  mjB^ 
'  If  we  could  but  see  why  the  dawn  it  changed  into  a  laurel  I '  It  it  not 
from  mere  homonymy  ?  The  dawn  wat  called  M^ini,  tha  boming,  to 
was  the  laurel,  as  wood  that  boma  easily ;  the  t^,  at  utnal,  were  ^p- 
{xxhhI  to  be  one.  See  Etym,  M.  p.  260,  20 ;  Zaixjdv  cAcowrrer  ^ik99 ; 
Hesych.  SavxM^*'  t¥iLavarop  |^Aoy  M^nff  (1.  ffawwrer  I^Aer,  Mfrvy, 
AhreoH,  Dial,  Grme.  il  632).    Legerlota,  in  Knhn't  ZdUd^t,  Tii.  292. 

^*  Is  Acbilleus  the  mortal  solar  hero,  Aharyn?  The  change  of  r 
into  I  begins  in  the  Sanskrit  Aha  I  y  4,  who  it  explained  by  Knmiri  la 
a8  the  goddest  of  night,  belo?ed  and  dettioytd  bj  Indra.  (See  M.  M.'a 
HUtory  of  Santkrit  LUerattart^  p.  630.)  At  Indra  it  called  ahalyiyai 
gkvvkh,  it  is  more  likely  that  she  wat  meant  for  tht  dawn.  Leuk^  the 
island  of  the  blessed,  the  abode  of  heroes  alUr  their  death,  it  called 
Achima.  Schol.  Find.  yem.  i,  49.  Jacobi,  JT^Aotcyji,  p.  12.  S^tkm 
in  the  West  (Gerhard,  GrUeh.  MyikologiM,  681)  it  tht  mbm  m  Umk$. 
Achaios  might  be  Ahatya,  bnt  Achtvnt  pointt  in  aaothir  diMetion. 

'•  Of.  Mehlhom,  Gritek,  GrammaHk,  p.  111. 

"  See  Cnrtiut,  GrmkUck$  Eljfwuiogk,  il  79. 
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rah,  to  remove,  Greek  lathJ^  In  the  same  manner, 
then,  the  root  ah,  which  in  Greek  would  regularly 
appear  ae  achy  might  likewise  there  have  assnined  the 
form  ath.  As  to  the  termination,  it  is  the  same 
which  we  find  in  Selene^  the  Sanskrit  &n&.  Atheni^ 
therefore,  as  far  as  letters  go,  would  correspond  to  a 
Sanskrit  Ah&nd;,  which  is  but  a  slightly  differing 
variety  of  Ah  an  a,^^  a  recognised  name  of  the  dawn 
in  the  Veda. 

What,  then,  does  Atliene  share  in  common  with  the 
Dawn?  The  Dawn  is  the  daughter  of  Dy u,  AihSne^ 
the  daughter  of  Ze7is.  Homer  knows  of  no  mother 
of  Athene,  nor  does  the  Yeda  mention  the  name  of  a 
mother  of  the  Dawn,  though  her  parents  are  spoken  of 
in  the  dual  (i.  123,  5). 

The  extraordinary  birth  of  AthSne,  though  post- 
Homeric,  is  no  doubt  of  ancient  date,  for  it  seems  no 
more  than  the  Greek  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  phrase 
that  Us  has,  the  Dawn,  sprang  from  the  head  of 
Dyu,  the  murdhd  diva&,  the  East,  the  forehead  of 
the  sky.  In  Rome  she  was  called  CapiOy  i.e.  Oapiia, 
head-goddess,  in  Messene  Koryphasta,  in  Argos 
Akria.^  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Dawn 
in  the  Yeda  is  her  waking  first  (i.  128,  2),  and  her 
rousing  men  from  their  slumber.  In  Ghreeoe,  the 
cock,  the  bird  of  the  morning,  is  next  to  the  owl^  the 
bird  of  Athene.  If  Athene  is  the  virg^  goddess,  so  is 
XJshas,    the    dawn,    yuvatiA,    the    young    maid, 

"  Schleicher,  Compendium,  $  125,  and  p.  711.  Kauner,  Gemmmtlte 
Sprachwissenschaftlkhe  Schriftent  p.  84. 

^*  On  changes  like  ana  and  Ana,  Bee  Eohn,  Herahhut^  dm  Fltmn, 
p.  28. 

"•  Gerhaid,  GriechUche  Myihdogie,  §  253,  8  h.  JMlw,  BSmMm 
Mythdogie,  p.  260,  n. 
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arepasA  tany&»  with  spotless  body.  From  anofhef 
point  of  view,  howerer,  husbands  hare  been  alloited 
both  to  AthSni  and  to  Ushas,  fhongh  more  readily 
to  the  Indian  than  to  the  Greek  goddess.*^  How 
Aiheni^  being  the  dawn,  should  have  beoome  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  we  can  best  leam  from  ike 
Veda.  In  Sanskrit,  bndh  means  to  wake  and  to 
know;*^  hence  the  goddess  who  caused  people  to  wake 
was  involuntarily  conceived  as  the  goddess  who  caused 
people  to  know.  Thus  it  is  said  that  she  drives  away 
darkness,  and  that  through  her  those  who  see  little 
may  see  far  and  wide  (L  118,  6).  '  We  have  crossed 
the  frontier  of  this  darkness,'  we  read ;  '  the  dawn 
shining  forth  gives  light'  (L  92,  6).  But  light 
(vaytind*)  has  again  a  double  meaning,  and  means 
knowledge  much  more  frequently  and  distinctly  than 
light.    In  the  same  hymn  (L  92,  9)  we  read : 


Lighting  up  all  the  worlds,  the  Dawn,  the  eastern,  the 
bhines  far  and  wide ;  waking  every  mortal  to  walk  about,  she 
received  praise  from  every  thinker. 

Here  the  germs  of  AihSnS  are  visible  enough.  That 
she  grew  into  something  very  different  from  the 
Indian  TJshas,  when  once  worshipped  as  their  tute- 
lary deity  by  the  people  of  the  Morning-city  of 
Attica,  needs  no  remark.  But  though  we  ought 
carefully  to  watch  any  other  tributary  that  enters 
into  the  later  growth  of  the  bright  heaven-sprung 
goddess,  we  need  not  look,  I  believe,  for  any  other 
spring-head  than  the  forehead  of  the  sl^,  <»r  Zens. 

•>  Gerhaid,  GruekUeht  MytkoloffU,  |  307,  8. 

**  Rt.  i.  29,  4:   laianta   tjik  iritayaA  b^dhsaU  tirs 

r&tayaA. 
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Carious  it  is  that  in  the   mythology    of  Italy, 
Minerva  J  who   was   identified   with  AihSnS^    should 
from  the  beginning  have  assumed  a  name  apparently 
expressive  of  the  intellectual  rather  than  the  physical 
character  of  the  Dawn-goddess.    Minerva,    or  Me- 
nervay^^  is  clearly  connected  with  mens^  the  Greek 
menoSy  the  Sanskrit  manas,  mind ;  and  as  the  Sans- 
krit   8iras,   Greek  Jciras,   horn,   appears    in   Latin 
cenmsy  so  Sanskrit  man  as,  Greek  mSnoa,  in  Latin 
Menerva.     But  it  should  be  considered  that  nulne  in 
Latin  is  the  morning^  Mdniay  an  old  name  of  the 
mother  of  the  Lares  ;^  that  mdnare  is  specially  used 
of  the  rising  sun ;  ^  and  that  MdluUiy  not  to  mention 
other  words  of  the  same  kin,  is  the  Dawn.**     From 
this  it  would  appear  that  in  Latin  the  root  umiji, 
which  in  the  other  Aryan  languages  is  best  known 
in  the  sense  of  thinking,  was  at  a  very  earlj  time 
put  aside,  like  the  Sanskrit  budh,  to  express  the 
revived  consciousness  of  the  whole  of  nature  at  the 
approach  of  the  light  of  the  morning ;  unless  there 
was  another  totally  distinct  root,  peculiar  to  Latin, 
expressive  of  that  idea.   The  two  ideas  certainly  seem 
to  hang  closely  together;  the  only  difficulty  being 
to  find  out  whether  'wide  awake'  led  on  to  ^know- 
ing,' or  vice  versd.    Anyhow  I  am  inclined  to  admit 
in  the  name  of  Minerva  some  recollection  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  Matutay  and  even  in  pramenervaref  nsed 

••  Preller,  Romische  Mytholoffie,  p.  268. 

•*  Varro,  L.  L.  9,  88,  J  61,  ed.  Muller. 

"  *  Munat  dies  ab  oriente.*  Varro,  L.  L.  6,  2,  62,  }  4.  *  Hanara 
Bolem  antiqui  dicebant,quiim  solis  orientis  radii  splendorem  jararecoepia- 
sent.'     Festus,  p.  168,  ed.  Hiiller. 

**  In  Oscan  the  Maato-s  sefzn  to  be  matatinal  deitiat.  Oimamui,  in 
Kulm'B  Zeittchrift,  xri.  118. 
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in  the  Carmen  sdUare^  in  the  sense  of  to  admoniflh,! 
should  suspect  a  relic  of  the  original  power  of  ronsing. 
The  tradition  which  malceB  Apollo  the  son  of 
Athene,**  though  apparently  modem  and  not  widely 
spread,  is  yet  by  no  means  irrational,  if  we  take 
Apollo  as  the  sun-god  rising  from  the  brightness  of 
the  Dawn.  Dawn  and  Night  frequently  ezohange 
places,  and  though  the  original  conception  of  the 
birth  of  ApoUo  and  Ariemi$  was  no  doubt  that  they 
were  both  children  of  the  night,  LM  or  Laiana^  yet 
even  then  the  place  or  the  island  in  which  they  are 
fabled  to  have  been  bom  is  OrfygiOj  afterwards  called 
Belos^  or  Ddosj  afterwards  called  Oriy^ui^  or  both 
Ortygia  and  DeloB.^  Now  Deloa  is  simply  the  bright 
island;  but  Ortygia,  though  localised  afterwards  in 
different  places,^  is  the  dawn,  or  the  dawn-land. 
Ortygia  is  derived  from  ortyx^t^  quail.  The  quail  in 
Sanskrit  is  called  vartikA,  i.e.  the  returning  bird, 
one  of  the  first  birds  that  return  with  the  return  of 
spring.  The  same  name,  Y artik&,  is  given  in  the 
Veda  to  one  of  the  many  beings  delivered  or  revived 
by  the  A^vins,  i.e.  by  day  and  night;  and  I  believe  * 
Yartik^,  the  returning,  is  again  one  of  the  xnany 
names  of  the  Dawn.  The  story  told  of  her  is  very 
short.  ^  She  was  swallowed,  but  she  was  delivered 
by  the  A^vins '  (i.  112,  8).  *  She  was  delivered  by 
them  from  the  mouth  of  the  wolf'  (!•  117,  6;  116, 
14 ;  X.  39, 13).  *  She  was  delivered  by  the  A^vins 
from  agony '  (i.  118,  8).    All  these  are  but  legendary 

"  Festus,  p.  206.    FkuL  Diac  p.  123:  *IIiiiirvft  diela  quod  Um 
moneat.' 

••  Gerhard,  /.  e,  §  267.  8.  •  JuM,  ^  §74^  I. 

••  Gerhaxd,  Qritcki9ck$  MftkologiB,  i  SMb  S. 
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repetitions  of  the  old  sayiDg,  ^  the  Dawn  or  the  qnafl 
comes,'  ^the  qnail  is  swallowed  bj  the  wol^'  'the 
quail  has  been  delivered  from  the  month  of  the  woI£' 
Hence  Ortygia^  the  quail-land,  the  East^ '  the  glorions 
birth,'  where  Leto  was  deliyered  of  her  solar  twins, 
and  Ortygia,  a  name  given  to  Artemis^  the  daughter 
of  LetOf  as  bom  in  the  East. 

The  Dawn,  or  rather  the  mother  of  the  Dawn,  and 
of  all  the  bright  visions  that  foUow  in  her  train,  took 
naturally  a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  religions 
ideas  of  the  young  world  than  she  who  waa  called 
her  sister,  the  gloaming,  or  the  evening,  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  approach  of  darkness,  of  cold,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  death.     In  the  dawn  there  lay  all  the 
charms  of  a  beginning  and  of  youth,  and,  from  one 
point  of  view,  even  the  night  might  be  looked  upcm 
as  the  offspring  of  the  dawn,  as  the  twin  of  the  day. 
As  the  bright  child  waned,  the  dark  child  grew ;  as 
the  dark  flew  away,  the  bright  returned ;  both  were 
1x>m    of   the   same    mother — ^both    seem    to    have 
emerged  together  from  the  brilliant  womb  of  the 
East.     It  was  impossible  to  draw  an  exact  line,  and 
to  say  where  the  day  began  and  where  it  ended,  or 
where  the  night  began  and  where  it  ended.     When 
the  light  enters  into  the  darkness,  as  the  Brahmans 
said,  then  the  one  twin  appears ;  when  the  darkness 
enters  the  light,  then  the  other  twin  follows.     *  The 
twins  come  and  go,'  this  was  all  the  ancient  poets 
had  to  say  of  the  racing  hours  of  day  and  night;  it 
was  the  last  word  they  could  find,  and,  like  numy  a 
good  word  of  old,  this  too  followed  the  fate  of  all 
living  speech ;  it  became  a  formula,  a  saw,  a  myth. 

We  know  who  was  the  mother  of  the  twins;  it 
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was  the  dawn,  who  dies  in  giving  birth  to  morning 
and  evening ;  or,  if  we  adopt  the  view  of  Yftska^  it 
was  the  night,  who  disappears  when  the  new  couple 
is  bom.  She  may  be  called  bj  all  the  names  of  the 
dawn,  and  even  the  names  of  the  night  might  esipress 
one  side  of  her  character.  Near  her  is  the  stand 
from  whence  the  horses  of  the  snn  start  on  their 
diurnal  journey;**  near  her  is  the  stable  which  holds 
the  cows,  i.e.  the  bright  days  following  one  after 
the  other  like  droves  of  cattle,  driven  out  bj  tiie  Snn 
every  morning  to  their  pastures,  carried  off  bj  rob- 
bers every  night  to  their  gloomy  cave^  but  onty  to 
be  surrendered  by  them  again  and  again,  after  the 
never-doubtful  battle  of  the  early  twilight. 

As  the  Dawn  has  many  names,  so  her  ofbpring  too 
is  polyonymous;  and  as  her  most  general  name  is 
that  of  YamasA  V  or  Twin-mother,  so  the  most 
general  name  of  her  ofi&pring  too  is  Yaman,  the 
twins.  Now  we  have  seen  these  twins  as  males,  the 
Asvins,  Indra  and  Agni,  Mitra  and  Yaruna. 
But  we  have  also  seen  how  the  same  powers  might  be 
conceived  as  female,  as  day  and  night,  and  thus  we 
find  them  represented  not  only  as  sisters,  bnt  as 
twin  sisters.    For  instance,  Bv.  iiL  55, 11 : 


The  two  twin  siBters*'  have  made  their  bodiss  to  difito; 
ODC  of  them  is  brilliant,  the  other  dark :  thoQ^  the  dark  one 

*'  Hence,  I  beliere,  the  myth  of  A«Tattha,  originally  hone  rt^iicl, 
then  confounded  with  a«Tattha,  flcni  loligioaa.    See,  how«?«r,  Knhii, 

Zcitschrift,  i.  p.  467. 

^  Ry.iii.  39,  3:  YamasAA  jamau  yamalaa  aita  iti  yamaair 
usho'bhimAniDt  daratA.  SA  jamA  yamalA?  A^TinAr  atro* 
shaAkAle  'siita. 

**  Yamj£,  a  dual  in  tha  ftmiaina ;  ct  t.  47,  S. 
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and  the  bright  are  two  sisters,  the  great  divinify  of  the  gods 
is  one. 

By  a  mere  torn  of  the  mythological  kaleidoscope, 
these  two  sisters,  day  and  night,  instead  of  being  the 
twin  children  of  the  dawn,  appear  in  another  poem 
as  the  two  mothers  of  the  sun.     By.  iii.  55,  6 : 

This  child  which  went  to  sleep  in  the  West  walks  now 
alone,  having  two  mothers,  but  not  led  by  them ;  these  aze  the 
works  of  Mitra  and  Varuna,  but  the  great  divinity  of  the 
gods  is  one. 

In  another  hynm,  again,  the  two,  the  twins,  bom 
here  and  there  (iheha^&te),  who  carry  the  child,  are 
said  to  be  different  from  his  mother  (v.  47, 5),  and  in 
another  place  one  of  the  two  seems  to  be  called  the 
daughter  of  the  other  (iii.  55,  12). 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  same  two 
beings,  whatever  we  like  to  call  them,  were  sometimes 
represented  as  male  and  female,  as  brother  and  sister, 
and  again  as  twin-brother  and  twin-sister.  In  that 
mythological  dialect  the  day  would  be  the  twin- 
brother.  Yam  a,  the  night,  the  twin-sister,  Yami: 
and  thus  we  have  arrived  at  last  at  a  solution  of  the 
myth  which  we  wished  to  explain.  A  number  of 
expressions  had  sprung  up,  such  as  '  the  twin-mother,' 
i. e.  the  Dawn;  ^the  twins,'  i.e.  Day  and  Night; 
*the  horse-children,*  or  *  horsemen,*  Le.  Morning 
and  Evening;  *  Saranyu  is  wedded  by  Vivas  vat,* 
i.e.  the  Dawn  embraces  the  sky;  ^Saranyfl  has 
lefb  her  twins  behind,'  i.e.  the  Dawn  has  disappeared, 
it  is  day ;  ^  Yivasvat  takes  his  second  wife,*  i.e.  the 
the  sun  sets  in  the  evening  twilight ;  *  the  horse  nms 
after  the  mare,'  i.  e.  the  sun  has  set.    Put  tliese 
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phrases  together,  aiid  the  sboftj,  as  told  in  the  hymn 
of  the  Bigveda,  is  finished*  The  hymn  does  not 
allude  to  Mann  as  the  son  of  SayarnA^  it  onlj 
calls  the  second  wife  of  Yiyasyat  hj  that  name, 
meaning  thereby  no  more  than  what  the  word  iniF- 
plies,  a  wife  similar  to  his  first  wife,  as  the  gloaming 
is  similar  to  the  dawn.  The  tsMe  Cft  Hann  is  pro* 
bablv  of  a  later  date.  For  some  reason  or  oQier, 
Mann,  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the  race  of  man,  was 
called  S&rarniy  meaning,  possiUy,  the  Mann  of 
all  colonrs,  L  e.  of  all  tribes  or  castes*  The  name 
may  have  reminded  the  Brahmans  of  SayamA^  the 
second  wife  of  Yiyasyat,  and  as  Hann  was  ealled 
Yaivasvata,  the  worshipper,  afterwards  the  son,  of 
Yivasvat,  the  Mann  S&yarni  was  naturally  taken 
as  the  son  of  3ayarn&.  This,  howerer,  I  only  giye 
as  a  guess  till  some  more  plausible  explanation  of 
the  name  and  myth  of  Mann  S&yami  can  be  sug- 
gested. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  stiU  ftarther  the 
history  of  Yam  a,  the  twin,  properly  so  called.  In 
the  passage  examined  before,  Saranyfl  is  simply 
called  the  mother  of  Yama,  i.e.  the  mother  of  the 
twin,  but  his  twin-sister,  Yamt,  is  not  mentioned. 
Yet  Yaml,  too,  was  well  known  in  the  Yeda,  and 
there  is  a  curious  dialogue  between  her  and  her 
brother,  where  she  (the  night)  implores  her  brother 
(the  day)  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  where  he  de- 
clines her  offer  because,  as  he  says,  ^  they  haye  called 
it  sin  that  a  brother  should  many  his  sister'  (x. 
10,  12). 

The  question  now  arises  whether  Yama,  meaning 
originally  twin,  could  oyer  be  used  by  itself  as  tlie 
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name  of  a  deity?  We  may  speak  of  twins ;  and  wo 
saw  how,  in  the  hynms  of  the  Veda,  several  conela- 
tive  deities  are  spoken  of  as  twins ;  bat  can  we  speak 
of  a  twin,  and  ^ve  that  name  to  an  independent 
deity,  worshipped  without  any  reference  to  its  com- 
plementary deity  ?  The  six  seasons,  each  consisting 
of  two  months,  are  called  the  six  twins  (Bv.  L  164, 
15) ;  but  no  single  month  could  properly  be  called 
the  twin.** 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  such  passages  as  x.  8,4: 

Tbou,  O  Vasu  (sun),  comest  first  at  every  dawn !  thou 
wast  the  divider  of  the  two  twins,  Le.  of  day  and  night,  of 
morning  and  evening,  of  light  and  darknews  of  Indra  and 
Agni,  &c 

Let  us  now  look  to  a  verse  (By«  i.  66,  4)  where 
Yam  a  by  itself  is  supposed  to  mean  the  twin,  and 
more  particularly  Agni.  The  whole  hymn  is  ad- 
dressed to  Agni,  fire,  or  light,  in  his  most  general 
character.     I  translate  literally: 

Like  an  army  let  loose,  he  wields  his  force,  like  the  flame- 
pointed  arrow  of  the  shooter.  Yam  a  is  bom,  Yama  will  be 
bom,  the  lover  of  the  girls,  the  husband  of  the  wivea. 

This  verse,  as  is  easily  seen,  is  full  of  fl-llnm<mg, 
intelligible  to  those  who  listened  to  the  poets,  but  to 
us  perfect  riddles,  to  be  solved  only  by  a  comparison 
of  similar  passages,  if  such  passages  can  be  found. 
Now,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  take  Yama  as  a  name  of 
Agni,  or  as  a  proper  name  at  all.  But  recollecting 
the  twin  ship  of  Agni  and  Indra,  as  representatives 
of  day  and  night,  I  translate  : 

(One)  twin  is  born,  (another)  twin  will  be  bora,'  Le.  Agni, 
•«  As  to  yamau  and  yamAA,  sec  Rv.  x.  117,  9;  t.  67,  4;  x.  13,  2. 
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to  whom  the  hymn  is  addroaBcd,  is  bonii  the  moming  htm 
appeared;  his  twin,  or, if  yoa  like^ his  other  ael^  the  ereniiig^ 
will  be  born. 

The  next  words,  ^ifae  lorer  of  ifae  gidi,'  ^tihe  hiis^ 
band  of  the  wives/  oontain,  I  believe,  a  mere  repefct- 
tion  of  the  first  hamiBtich.  The  light  of  the  moming^ 
or  the  rising  sun,  is  called  th^  lover  of  the  girls, 
these  girls  being  the  dawns,  from  among  whom  hd 
rises.    Thns  (i.  162,  4)  it  is  said : 

We  see  him  coming  forth,  the  lover  of  the  girb,^  the  un- 
conquerable. 

Bv.  i.  168,  8,  the  snn-horse,  or  the  son  as  horse, 

is  addressed : 

After  thee  there  is  the  chariot ;  after  thee,  Arvan,  the  man; 
after  thee,  the  cows ;  after  thee,  the  hosl  of  the  girls. 

Here  the  cows  and  the  girls  are  in  realiiy  but  two 
representations  of  the  same  thing — ^the  bright  days, 
the  smiling  dawns. 

Ev.  ii.  15,  7,  we  read  of  Par&vriy,  a  name  which, 
like  £^y&vana^  and  other  names,  is  bat  a  mask  of 
the  sun  returning  in  the  moming  after  his  decline  in 
the  evening : 

He  (the  old  sun),  knowing  the  hiding-place  of  the  girli^ 
rose  up  manifest,  he  the  eacaper ;  the  lame  (son)  walked,  the 
blind   (sun)   saw;    Indra  achieved  this  when   fired  with 

Soma. 

The  hiding-place  of  the  girls  is  the  hiding-place  of 
the  cows,  the  East,  the  home  of  the  ever-yonthibl 

*'  S&yana  rightly  explains  kaninim  by  vshasim. 

*'  Ini.  116, 10,  itissaidthattheA^TinsreftorsdthaoldXyavina 
to  be  again  the  but  band  of  the  girls. 
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dawns;  and  to  say  that  the  lover  of  the  girls*' is 

there,  is  only  a  new  expression  for  ^  the  twin  is  bom.' 

Lover  (^d^ra/t),  by  itself,  too,  is  used  for  the  rising 

sun: 

Rigveda,  vii.  9,  1 :  The  lover  woke  from  the  Isp  of  the 
Dawn. 

Rigveda,  i.  92,  11  :  The  wife  (Dawn)  shines  with  d» 
light  of  the  lover. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  *  the  husband  of  the 

wives  ? '    Thongh  this  is  more  doubtful,  I  think  it 

not  unlikely  that  it  was  meant  originallj  for  the 

evening  sun,  as  surrounded  by  the  splendours  of  the 

gloaming,  as  it  were  by  a  more  serene  repetition  of 

the  dawn.    The  Dawn  herself  is  likewise  called  the 

wife  (iv.  52,  1);  but  the  expression  ^husband  of  the 

wives '  is  in  another  passage  clearly  applied  to  the 

sinking  sun.    Ev.  ix.  86,  32 :   *  The  husband  of  the 

wives  approaches  the  end.'^    If  this  be  the  ri^t 

interpretation,  '  the  husband  of  the  wives '  would  be 

the  same  as  '  the  twin  that  is  to  be  bom ;'  and  the 

whole  verse  would  thus  receive  a  consistent  mean* 
ing: 

One  twin  is  bom  (the  rising  sun,  or  the  morning),  another 
twin  will  be  bom  (the  setting  nun,  or  the  evening) ;  the  k)Ter 
of  the  girls  (the  young  sun),  the  husband  of  the  wives'  (the 
old  sun).'' 

*^  P^shan  18  called  the  loyerof  his  siBtor,  tho  husband  of  his  motlMr 
(vi.  65,  4  and  6;  x.  3,  3:  BvasAram  girkh  abhi  eti  pacjfc^t). 

**  Nishkri  ta,  according  to  B.  K.,  a  rendezvous ;  bat  in  our  passsgVt 
tho  original  meaning,  to  be  undone,  seems  more  appropriate. 

**  The  following  translations  of  this  one  line,  proposed  bj  diffenat 
scholars,  \rill  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  Vedie  interpretation : 

Bos'.n  :  *  Sociuts  utiquo  Agni  sunt  omncs  res  natae,  sociatn  illi  saat 
n&scitura^,  Agni s  est  pronubus  pucllarum,  maritus  ixxorum.' 
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There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  other  passage  m  the 
Bigveda  where  Yam  a,  nsed  by  itself  in  the  sense 
of  twin,  has  been  sapposed  to  apply  to  Agni  or  the 
sun.  But  there  are  sereral  passages,  portionlarly  in 
the  last  book,  in  which  Yama  occurs* as  the  name  of 
a  single  deity.  He  is  called  king  (x.  14, 1) ;  the  de- 
parted acknowledge  him  as  king  (x.  16,  9).  He  is 
together  with  the  Pitar s,  the  &thers  (x.  14, 4),  wfth 
the  Angiras  (x.  14,  8),  the  Atharyans,  Bhrigns 
(x.  14  6),  the  TasishfAas  (x.  15, 8).  He  is  called 
the  son  of  Yiyasvat  (x.  14,  5),  and  an  immortal  son 
of  Yama  is  mentioned  (i  83,  5).  EToma  is  offexed 
to  him  at  sacrifices  (x.  14,  18),  and  the  departed 
fathers  will  see  Yama,  together  with  Yarnna  (x. 
14,  7),  and  they  will  feast  with  the  two  kings  (x. 
14,  10).  The  king  of  the  departed,  Yama,  is  like- 
wise the  god  of  death  (x.  165,  4),*^  and  two  dogs  are 
mentioned  who  go  abont  among  men  as  his  messen- 
gers (x.  14,  12).  Yama,  however,  as  weU  as  his 
dogs,  is  likewise  asked  to  bestow  life,  which  origin- 
ally could  have  been  no  more  than  to  spare  life 
(x.'l4,  14;  14,12). 

Is  it  possible  to  discover  in  this  Yama,  the  god 
of  the  departed,  one  of  the  twins  P  I  confess  it 
seems  a  most  forced  and  artificial  designation ;  and 

LangJoia :  *  Jumean  du  pass^,  jnmeav  de  raTenir,  il  est  le  taxnd  dm 
filles,  et  r^poux  des  femnn's/ 

Wiltfon:  *  Agni,  as  Yama,  is  all  that  if  bora;  as  Yama,  all  that 
will  bo  l>orn :  he  is  the  lorer  of  maidens,  the  husband  of  wiTes.' 

Kuhn :  •  The  twin  (Agni)  is  he  who  is  bom;  the  twin  is  what  it  ta 
l)o  bom. 

Bt^ff't/:  *  A  bora  lord,  ha  rales  orer  biitiis;  the  suitor  of  maideii% 
the  hufiband  of  wires.' 

><"<>  Ry.  i.  38,  5.  The  expression,  *  tho  patb  of  Ysaa»'  mb^  bt  vwd 
in  an  auspicious  or  inauspieions  sense. 

II,  O  O 
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I  should  mucli  prefer  to  derive  this  Yama  from 
yam,  to  control.  Yet  his  father  is  YiyasTat,  and  the 
father  of  the  twins  was  likewise  Yiyasvat.  Shall  we 
ascribe  tx>  Yivas vat  three  sons,  two  called  the  twina^ 
Yamau,  and  another  called  Yama,  the  ruler?  It  it 
possible,  yet  it  is  hardly  credible ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
better  to  learn  to  walk  in  the  strange  footsteps  of  an- 
cient speech,  however  awkward  they  may  seem  at  first 
Let  us  imagine,  then,  as  well  as  we  can,  that  Yama^ 
twin,  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  evezring,  or  the 
setting  sun,  and  we  shall  be  able  perhaps  to  under- 
stand how  in  the  end  Yama  came  to  be  the  Iring  of 
the  departed  and  the  god  of  death. 

As  the  East  was  to  the  early  thinkers  the  source  of 
life,  the  West  was  to  them  Nirriti,  the  exodus^  the 
land  of  death.  The  sun,  conceived  as  setting  or  dying 
every  day,  was  the  first  who  had  trodden  the  patii  of 
life  from  East  to  West — the  first  mortal — ^the  first  to 
show  us  the  way  when  our  course  is  run,  and  oar  sun 
sets  in  the  fiu*  West.  Thither  the  fathers  followed 
Yama ;  there  they  sit  with  him  rejoicing,  and  tliither 
we  too  shall  go  when  his  messengers  (day  and  nighty 
see  p.  522)  have  found  us  out.  These  are  natanl 
feelings  and  intelligible  thoughts.  The  question  ifl^ 
Were  they  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  passed 
through  the  minds  of  our  forefathers  when  they 
changed  Yama,  the  twin-sun,  the  setting  sxin,  into 
the  ruler  of  the  departed  and  the  god  of  death? 

That  Yama's  character  is  solar,  might  be  eaessed 
from  his  being  called  the  son  of  Vivas  vat.  Vivas- 
vat,  like  Yama,  is  sometimes  considered  as  sending 
death.  Eigveda,  viii.  67,  20:  *May  the  shaft  of 
Vivasvat,  O  Aditya,  the  poisoned  arrdw,  not  strike 
us  before  we  are  old ! ' 
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Yama  is  said  to  baTe  crossed  the  rapid  watersy 
to  have  shown  the  way  to  many,  to  have  first  known 
the  path  on  which  our  &thers  crossed  over  (x.  14^  1 
and  2).  In  a  hjmn  addressed  to  the  smi-horse,  it  is 
said  that  'Yama  faronghtthehorse,  Trita  harnessed 
him,  Indra  first  sat  on  him,  the  Oandharra  took 
hold  of  his  rein.  And,  immediatelj  after,  the  horse  i$ 
said  to  be  Yama,  Aditya,  and  Trita  (L  108,  8  and 
3).  Again,  of  the  three  heavens,  two  are  said  to  be* 
long  to  Savitar,  o^e  to  Yama  (L  35,  6).  Yama  la 
spoken  of  as  if  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  gods 
(x.  135, 1).  His  own  seat  is  called  the  boose  of  the 
gods  (x.  135,  7) ;  and  these  words  follow  immediately 
on  a  verse  in  which  it  is  said :  '  The  abyss  is  stretched 
out  in  the  East,  the  ont-going  is  in  the  West**** 

These  indications,  thongh  fragmentary,  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  character  of  Yama,  snch  as 
we  find  it  in  the  hist  book  of  the  Bigveda,  might 
well  have  been  suggested  by  the  setting  sun,  per- 
sonified as  the  leader  of  the  human  race,  as  Kiiyif^a^lf 
a  mortal,  yet  as  a  king,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed, 
as  worshipped  with  the  others,  as  tb^  first  witness 
of  an  immortality  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fikthers,  simi- 
lar to  the  immortality  enjoyed  by  the  gods  themselves. 
That  the  king  of  the  departed  should  gradually  have 
assumed  the  character  of  the  god  of  death,  requires 
no  explanation.  This,  however,  is  the  latest  phase 
of  Yama,  and  one  that  in  the  early  portions  of  the 
Veda  belongs  to  Yaruna,  himself  as  we  sawbefoze, 
like  Yama,  one  of  the  twins. 

The  mother  of  all  the  heavenly  powers  we  have  just 

<•>  Other  passagM  to  be  conmiltod*  Br.  L  116,  2;  txI  SS,  9;  is.  S8^ 
3.5;  X.  12,6;  13,2;  18,4;  63,  3;  64,  8;  128,6. 

o  o  2 
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examined,  is  the  Dawn  with  her  many  names,  voXKAy 
ovofioTtop  fiop<f>tf  filtty  Aditi,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  or 
Apy&  yoshd.,  the  water-wife,  Saranyti,  thenmning 
light,  Ahanft.,  the  bright,  Ar^unt,  the  brilliant, 
Urvasi,  the  wide,  &c.  Beyond  the  Dawn,  however, 
another  infinite  power  was  suspected,  for  which 
neither  the  language  of  the  Yedic  Bis  his,  nor  that 
of  any  other  poets  or  prophets,  has  yet  suggested  a 
fitting  name. 

If,  then,  as  I  have  little  doubt,  the  Greek  Erinyn  is 
the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  Saranyii,'^'  it  is  easy 
to  see  how,  starting  from  a  common  thought,  each 
deity  assumed  its  peculiar  aspect  in  India  and  in 
Greece.  The  Night  was  conceived  by  Hesiod  as  the 
mother  of  War,  Strife,  and  Fraud,  but  she  is  like- 
wise called  the  mother  of  Nemesis,  or  Vengeance.*** 
.ffischylus  calls  the  Erinyes  the  daughters  of  Night, 
and  we  saw  before  a  passage  from  the  Yeda  (viL 
61,  5)  where  the  Druh's,  the  mischievous  powers  of 
Night,  were  said  to  follow  the  sins  of  man.  *  The 
Dawn  will  find  you  out '  was  a  saying  but  slightlv 
tainted  by  mythology.  *  The  Erinyes  will  haunt  yon  * 
was  a  saying  which  not  even  Homer  would  have  un- 
derstood in  its  etymological  sense.  If  the  name  of 
Erinys  is  sometimes  applied  to  Demetery^^  this  is  be- 
cause Deo' was  Dyavft,  andDemStery  Dyivfi,  m&tar, 
the  Dawn,  the  mother,****  corresponding  to  Dyaush 
pitar,  the   sky,  the  father.      Erinys  Demeicr,  like  • 

^•*  The  loss  of  tho  initial  aspinite  is  excoptional,  but,  as  such,  con- 
firmed by  "woU-known  analogies.  Sco  Curtius,  Gricchische  FJymoime, 
ii.  2o3  :  i.  309. 

'••  M.  M.'s  Essat/  on  Cofnparaiivt  Mythnl^t/,  p.  40. 

"*  Pausnniofl,  viii.  25;  Kuhn.  /.  c.  i.  1.V2. 

>•*  See  Pott,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschr\ft,  vi.  p.  118,  n. 
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Saranyii,  was  changed  into  a  xnare^  she  was  fol* 
lowed  by  Poseidon,  as  a  horse,  and  two  ohildien 
were  bom,  a  danghter  {Deepama),  and  Areionm 
Poxeidony  if  he  expressed  the  sun  rising  from  the 
sea,  would  approach  to  Yarnna,  who,  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Yeda^  was  called  the  fiEither  of  the  hone 
or  of  Yama. 

And  now,  after  haying  explained  the  mjrth  of 
Sarany^,  of  her  fikther,  her  hosband,  ai^  her 
children,  in  what  I  think  its  original  sense,  it  re* 
mains  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  opinions  of  other 
scholars  who  have  analysed  the  same  myth  before, 
and  have  arrived  at  diffiarent  conceptions  of  its 
original  import.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
upon  a  detailed  refutation  of  these  views,  as  the 
principal  difiTerence  between  these  and  my  own  theory 
arises  from  the  different  points  which  we  have  chosen 
in  order  to  command  a  view  into  the  distant  regions 
of  mythological  thought.  I  look  upon  the  sunrise 
and  sunset,  on  the  daily  return  of  day  and  night, 
on  the  battle  between  light  and  darkness,  on  the 
\yhole  solar  drama  in  all  its  details  that  is  acted 
every  day,  every  month,  every  year,  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  as  the  principal  subject  of  early  mythology. 
I  consider  that  the  very  idea  of  divine  powers  sprang 
from  the  wonderment  with  which  the  forefiithers  of 
the  Aryan  family  stared  at  the  bright  (deva)  powers 
that  came  and  went  no  one  knew  whence  or  whither, 
that  never  failed,  never  faded,  never  died,  and  were 
called  immortal,  i.e.  unfading,  as  compared  with  the 
feeble  and  decaying  race  of  man«  I  consider  the 
regular  recurrence  of  phenomena  an  almost  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  being  raised,  through  the 
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charms  of  mythological  phraseology,  to  tibe  rank  of 
immortals,  and  I  give  a  proportionately  small  space 
to  meteorological  phenomena,  such  as  clouds,  thunder, 
and  lightning,  which,  although  causing  for  a  time  a 
violent  commotion  in  nature  and  in  the  heart  of  man, 
would  not  be  ranked  together  with  the  immortal 
bright  beings,  but  would  rather  be  classed  either  as 
their  subjects  or  as  their  enemies.  It  is  the  sky  that 
gathers  the  clouds,  it  is  the  sky  that  thunders,  it  is 
the  sky  that  rains ;  and  the  battle  that  takes  place 
between  the  dark  clouds  and  the  bright  sun,  which 
for  a  time  is  covered  by  them,  is  but  an  irregular 
repetition  of  that  more  momentous  struggle  which 
takes  place  every  day  between  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  refreshing  light  of  the  morning. 

Quite  opposed  to  this,  the  solar  theory,  is  that  pro- 
posed by  IVofessor  Kuhn,  and  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  mythologians  of  Germany,  which  may  be 
called  the  meteorological  theory.  This  has  been  well 
sketched  by  Mr.  Eelly  in  his '  Indo-European  Tra- 
dition and  Folk-lore.' 

Clouds  (he  writes),  storms,  rains,  lightning,  uad  thunder, 
were  the  spectacles  that  above  all  others  xmpre&aed  the  im- 
agination of  the  early  Aryans,  and  busied  it  most  in  finding 
terrestrial  objects  to  compiire  with  their  ever-varying  aqpect 
The  beholders  were  at  homo  on  the  earth,  and  the  things  of 
the  earth  were  comparatively  familiar  to  them;  even  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  celestial  luminaries  might  often  be 
regarded  by  them  with  the  more  composure  because  of  their 
regularity  ;  but  they  could  never  surcease  to  feel  the  liveliest 
interest  in  those  wonderful  meteoric  changes,  so  lawless  and 
mysterious  in  their  visitations,  which  wrought  such  inmiediate 
and  palpable  effects,  for  good  or  ill,  upon  the  lives  and  fnrttuieB 
of  the  beholders.     Hence  these  phenomena  were  noted  and 
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designated  with  *  watchfnlneai  and  wealth  of  imagerjr  which 
made  them  the  principal  groundwork  of  all  Ae  Indo-Binopeao 

mythologies  and  eiyeiBtitions, 

Professor  Sdiwarts,  in  his  ezoeHent  essays  on 
Mythology/^  ranges  himself  determinatelj  on  the 
same  side : 

If,  in  opposition  to  fiio  principles  which  HIisevis  esnied  out 
in  my  book, '  On  the  Origin  of  Mythology/  it  Has  been  re- 
marked that  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  the  DiviBe  in 
mytha^  I  gave  too  much>  prominence  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
wind  and  thunderstorms,  n^leoting  the  sun,  the  following  re- 
fiearches  will  confirm  what  I  indicated  before^  that  originally 
the  son  was  conceived  implicitly  as  a  mere  accident  in  the 
heavenly  scenery,  and  aasomed  importance  only  in  a  more 
advanced  state  in  the  contemplation  of  natore  and  the  forma- 
tion of  myths. 

These  two  views  are  as  diametrically  opposed  as 
two  views  of  the  same  subject  can  possiblj  be.  The 
one,  the  solar  theory,  looks  to  the  regolar  daily  revo- 
lutions  in  heaven  and  earth  as  the  material  out  of 
which  the  variegated  web  of  the  religions  mythology 
of  the  Aryans  was  woven,  admitting  only  an  kiter- 
spersion  here  and  there  of  the  more  violent  aspects 
of  storms,  thnnder  and  lightning ;  the  other,  the  me- 
teoric theory,  looks  tipon  clonds  and  storms  and  other 
convulsive  aspects  of  nature  as  causing  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
early  observers  who  had  ceased  to  wonder  fkt  the 
re^lar  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  eould 
only  perceive  a  divine  presence  in  the  great  strong 
wind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire. 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  view,  we  saw  that 

^-  Der  hruti^  Vdkfs^tmhi  umd  da$  di§  Eriitmtktm^  1863  (p.  Tti.). 
Der  Urtprvng  dar  M^fUuiogu,  1860. 
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Professor  Both  explained  SaranyfL  as  the  dark 
storm-cloud  soaring  in  spaoe  in  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  and  that  he  took  Yiyasyat  for  the  light  of 
heaven. *°^  Explaining  the  second  couple  of  twins 
first,  he  took  them,  the  Aavins,  to  be  the  first 
bringers  of  light,  preceding  the  dawn  (bat  who  aie 
they  9),  while  he  discovered  in  the  first  couple,  simply 
<;alled  Yam  a,  the  twin-brother,  and  Yami^  the 
twin-sister,  the  first  created  couple,  man  and  woman, 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  damp  vapour  of  the 
cloud  and  the  heavenly  light.  After  their  birth  he 
imagines  that  a  new  order  of  things  began,  and  that 
hence,  their  mother — ^the  chaotic,  storm-tossed  twi- 
light— was  said  to  have  vanished.  Without  laying 
much  stress  on  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Hig- 
veda,  Saranyu  became  first  the  mother  of  Yama, 
then  vanished,  then  bare  the  As v ins,  and  finally 
left  both  couples  of  children,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  is  not  a  single  word  *^^  in  the  Bigveda  pointing 
to  Yam  a  and  Yami  as  the  first  couple  of  mortals — 
as  the  Indian  Adam  and  Eve — or  representing  the 
first  creation  of  man  as  taking  place  by  the  union  of 
vapour  and  light.  If  Yam  a  had  been  the  first 
created  of  men,  surely  the  old  Vedic  poets,  in  speak- 
ing of  him,  could  not  have  passed  this  over  in  silence. 
Nor  is  Yimay  in  the  Avesta,  represented  as  the  first 
man  or  as  the  father  of  mankind.*^    He  is  one  of  the 

'*'  Zeiischrift  cUr  Dtuischvn  MoryenJ'dndUchen  GeteiUekqft,  W.  p.  425b 
*"*  In  the  Atharva  Veda,  18,  3,  13,  an  important  pa8sagiB,*jo  ma- 
m&ra  prathanio  mart y&n 4m' was  puinted  out  by  Kuhn  in  ltoth*i 
iV7r.  p.  138.     Sec  ul»o  Uaug,  Kssai/Sf  p.  234. 

'*"  Spiegel,  lLrdn,  p.  245.     'According  tu  one  account,  the  happinen 
of  Jima's  reign  came  to  an  end  through  his  pride  and  untruthfulness 
According  to  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  Aiwta,  Jima  does  not  die,  but, 
vrhcn  ovil  and  mizieiy  begin  to  prevail  on  earth,  retires  to  a  ■■m^Hfir  spiic^ 
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first  kings,  and  his  reign  lepreoents  fhe  ideal  of 
human  happiness,  when  there  waa  aa  jet  neither 
illness  nor  death,  neither  heat  nor  cold ;  \mi  no  more. 
The  tracing  of  the  ftirther  development  of  Tima  in 
Persia  was  one  of  the  last  and  one  of  fhe  moat 
brilliant  discoyeriea  of  Engine  Bnmoafl*  In  hia 
article,  ^  Sor  le  Diea  Homa,'  pnUiahed  in  the  'Jour- 
nal asiatique,'  he  opened  thia  entirely  new  mine  for 
researches  into  the  ancient  state  of  religion  and  tra- 
dition, common  to  the  Aryans  before  their  adhiam. 
He  showed  that  three  of  the  moat  fiunona  namea  in 
the  epic  poetry  of  the  later  PeraianSy  Jemgkid,  Feri^ 
dun,  and  Oa/nhaspf  can  be  traoed  back  to  three 
heroes  mentioned  in  the  Zend-Avesta  aa  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  of  the  earliest  generationa  of  man- 
kind, Yim(i-K8ha.Sta,  Thra&ana,  and  Kerekttpa,  and 
that  the  prototypes  of  these  Zoroastrian  heroes  oonid 
l>e  found  again  in  the  Yama,  Trita,  and  Eri«&«va 
of  the  Veda.  He  went  even  beyond  this.  He 
showed  that,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  &ther  of  Yama  ia 
Yivasvat,  the  father  of  Yima  in  the  Avesta  ia 
VivanghvaL  He  showed  that  aa  ThraAana^  in 
Persia,  is  the  son  of  Athwya,  the  patronymic  of 
Trita  m  the  Veda  is  Aptya«  He  explained  the 
tninsition  of  Thraitana  into  Feridiin  by  pointing  to 
the  Pehlevi  form  oi  the  name,  as  given  by  Neriosengh, 
Phredun.  Bumouf,  again,  it  was  who  identified 
Zohdky  the  tyrant  of  Persia,  slain  by  Feridon,  whom 
even  Firdusi  still  knows  by  the  name  of  A»h  dahdJ^ 
with  the  Aji  daMka^  the  biting  serpent,  as  he  trana- 
lates  it,  destroyed  by  ThraStana  in  the  Avesta.    No- 

a  kind  of  gurden  or  Eden,  where  be  nmtiimM  his  htapfj  lift  vith  thoet 
whu  remained  traa  to  him.' 
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where  has  the  transition  of  physical  mythology  into 
epic  poetry — ^nay,  history — ^been  so  lucnlenily  shown 
as  here.  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Bnmonf,  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  that  France,  so  rich  in  philo- 
logical genius,  has  ever  produced : — 

U  est  sans  contredit  fort  curieiix  de  voir  tine  dies  dirinit^ 
indiennes  les  plus  vdn^rdcs,  donner  bod  nom  an  premier 
Bouverain  de  la  dynastie  ario-perflanne ;  c^est  nn  d^  faits  qui 
attestent  le  plus  6yideinTnent  rintime  union  des  deux  branehei 
de  la  grande  famille  qiii  s^est  ^tendue,  bien  des  siMes  snnt 
notre  kve,  depuis  le  Gange  jnsqu^k  r£uphrate.^^^ 

Professor  Both  has  pointed  out  some  more  minute 
coincidences  in  the  story  of  Jemshid,  but  his  attempt 
at  changing  Yama  and  Yima  into  an  TTi*Hn.Ti  and 
Persian  Adam  was,  I  believ^e,  a  mistake. 

Professor  Kuhn  was  right,  therefore,  in  rejecting 
this  portion  of  Professor  Both's  analysis.  Bat^  like 
Professor  Roth,  he  takes  Saranytk  as  the  storm- 
cloud,  and  though  declining  to  recognise  in  Yi  vasyat 
the  heavenly  light  in  general,  he  takes  YiTasvat  as 
one  of  the  many  names  of  the  sun,  and  considers 
their  first-born  child,  Yama,  to  mean  Agni,  the 
fire,  or  rather  the  lightning,  followed  by  his  twin- 
sister,  the  thunder.  He  then  explains  the  second 
couple,  the  Asvins,  to  be  Agni  and  Indra^  the 
god  of  the  fire  and  the  god  of  the  bright  sky, 
and  thus  arrives  at  the  following  solution  of  the 
myth: — 

After  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  darkness  which  hid  the  single 
cloud  has  vanished,  Savitar  (the  sun)  embraoes  once  more 
the  goddess,  the  cloud,  who  had  assiimcd  the  shape  of  a  Iione 
running  away.     He  shines,  still  hidden,  fiexy  and  with  golden 

"•  On  the  Veda  and  Zendavcsta,  bj  M.  IL  3^  31, 
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arm,  and  thus  begets  Agni,  fire ;  ha  lastly  tean  the  weddilig 
veil,  and  Indra,  the  blue  sky,  is  bom. 

The  birth  of  Mann,  or  man,  he  ezplaixm  as  a 
repetition  of  that  of  Agni;  and  he  looks  npon  Mann, 
or  Agni,  as  the  Indian  Adam,  and  not^  as  Professor 
Both,  on  Yam  a,  the  lightning. 

It  is  imx)0S8ible,  of  ooorse,  to  do  fbU  jnstioe  to  tlie 
speculations  of  these  eminent  men  on  the  myth  of 
Saranyfl  by  giving  this  meagre  outline  of  their 
yiews.  Iliose  who  take  an  interest  in  the  snigect 
mnst  consult  their  treatises,  and  oompaxe  tkem  with 
the  interpretations  which  I  have  proposed.  I  con- 
fess that,  though  placing  mjwdt  in  their  point  of 
yiew,  I  cannoi^  grasp  any  clear  or  connected  train  of 
thoughts  in  the  mythological  process  which  they 
describe.  I  cannot  imagine  that  men,  standing  on  a 
level  with  our  shepherds,  should  have  conversed 
among  themselves  of  a  dark  storm-clond  soaring  in 
space,  and  producing  by  a  marriage  with  lights  or 
with  the  sun,  the  first  human  beiDgs,  or  should  have 
called  the  blue  sky  the  son  of  the  dond  because  the 
sky  appears  when  the  storm-cloud  has  been  either 
embraced  or  destroyed  by  the  sun.  However,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  I  must 
leave  it  to  others,  less  wedded  to  particular  theories, 
to  find  out  which  interpretatioa  is  more  natural, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  soatteied  indications  of 
the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Y  eda,  and  more  consonant 
with  what  we  know  of  the  spirit  of  the  most  primi- 
tive ages  of  man. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

MODESK    MYTHOLOGT* 

WHAT  I  mean  by  Modem  Mythology  is  a  subject 
80  vast  and  so  important,  that  in  Hub,  my  last 
Lecture,  all  I  can  do  is  to  indicate  its  character,  and 
the  wide  limits  within  which  its  working  may  be 
discerned.  After  the  definition  which  on  several 
occasions  I  have  given  of  Mythology,  I  need  only 
repeat  here  that  I  include  under  that  name  every 
case  in  which  language  assumes  an  independei^ 
power,  and  reacts  on  the  mind,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  was  intended  to  be,  the  mere  realisation  and  out- 
ward embodiment  of  the  mind. 

In  the  early  days  of  language  the  play  of  mytlio- 
logy  was  no  doubt  more  lively  and  more  widely 
extended,  and  its  effects  were  more  deeply  felt,  than 
in  these  days  of  mature  speculation,  when  words  aro 
no  longer  taken  on  trust,  but  are  constantly  tested 
by  means  of  logical  definition.  When  langosge 
sobers  down,  when  metaphors  become  less  bold  and 
more  explicit,  there  is  less  danger  of  spealqng  of  the 
sun  as  a  horse,  because  a  poet  had  called  him  the 
heavenly  racer,  or  of  speaking  of  Selene  as  enamoured 
of  Endymion,  because  a  proverb  had  expressed  the 
approach  of  night  by  the  longing  looks  of  the  moon 
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after  fhe  setting  buzu  Yet  under  a  different  form 
Language  retains  her  silent  charm;  and  if  it  no 
longer  creates  gods  and  heroes,  it  creates  many  a 
name  that  receives  a  similar  worship.  He  who  woold 
examine  the  influence  which  words,  mere  words,  have 
exercised  on  the  minds  of  men,  might  write  a  history 
of  the  world  that  wonld  teach  ns  more  than  any 
which  we  yet  possess.  Words  without  definite  mean- 
ings are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  our  philosophical 
and  religious  controversies,  and  even  the  so-called 
exact  sciences  have  frequently  been  led  astray  by  the 
same  Siren  voice. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  that  downright  almse  of 
language  when  writers,  without  maturing  their 
thoughts  and  arranging  them  in  proper  order,  pour 
out  a  stream  of  hard  and  misapplied  terms  which  are 
mistaken  by  themselves,  if  not  by  others,  for  deep 
learning  and  height  of  speculation.  This  sanctuary 
of  ignorance  and  vanity  has  been  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed; and  scholars  or  thinkers  who  cannot  say 
what  thcj  wish  to  say  consecutively  and  intelligibly 
have  little  chance  in  these  days,  or  at  least  in  this 
country,  of  being  considered  as  depositaries  of  mys- 
terious wisdom.  8i  non  vis  inteUigi  debes  negligi.  I 
rather  think  of  words  which  everybody  uses,  and 
which  seem  to  be  so  clear  that  it  looks  like  imper- 
tinence to  challenge  them.  Yet,  if  we  except  the 
language  of  mathematics,  it  is  extraordinary  to 
observe  how  variable  is  the  meaning  of  words,  how 
it  changes  from  century  to  century,  nay,  how  it 
varies  slightly  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  speaker. 
Such  terms  as  Nature^  Lawy  Freedom, NeceaBity^Bodjf^ 
Siihstayiccy  Matter,  Church,  State,  Beveiation,  Jiisptra- 
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tion^  Knowledge,  Belief y  are  tossed  about  in  the 
of  words  as  if  everybody  knew  what  they  meaat^  and 
as  if  everybody  used  them  exactly  in  the  same  senae; 
whereas  most  people,  and  particularly  those  who 
represent  public  opinion,  pick  up  these  complicated 
terms  as  children,  beginning  with  the  vaguest  con- 
ceptions, adding  to  them  from  time  to  time,  perhaps 
correcting  likewise  at  haphazard  some  of  their  in* 
voluntary  errors,  but  never  taking  stock,  neyer  either 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  terms  which  they 
handle  so  freely,  or  realising  the  fulness  of  their 
meaning  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  logical  defi- 
nition. It  has  been  frequently  said  that  most  con- 
troversies are  about  words.  This  is  tme;  bat  it 
implies  much  more  than  it  seems  to  imply.  Verbal 
dififerences  are  not  what  they  are  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  be — merely  formal,  outward,  slight^  acci- 
dental differences,  that  might  be  removed  by  a 
simple  explanation,  or  by  a  reference  to  '  Johnson's 
Dictionary.'^  They  are  differences  arising  from  the 
more  or  less  perfect,  from  the  more  or  less  foil  and 
correct  conception  attached  to  words :  it  is  the  mind 
that  is  at  fault,  not  the  tongue  merely. 

If  a  child,  after  being  taught  to  attach  the  name  of 
gold  to  anything  that  is  yeUow  and  glitters,  'were  to 
iuaintain  against  all  comers  that  the  sim  is  gold,  the 
child  no  doubt  would  be  right,  because  in  his  mind 
the  name  ^  gold '  means  something  that  is  yellow  and 
flitters.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  flower  is 
e«lj]fed  with  gold — meaning  the  colour  only,  not  the 

'  '  Half  the  perplexities  of  men  are  traceable  to  obscurity  of  thought, 
hidiug  and  breeding  under  obtioarity  of  Language.' — Eiinb.  Benem,  OtU 
1SG2,  p.  378. 
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substance.  The  child  afterwardB  leanu  that  there 
are  other  qualities,  besides  its  colour,  which  aie 
peculiar  to  real  gold,  and  which  iii«fciwgniali  goU 
from  similar  substances.  He  learns  to  stow  away 
eveiy  one  of  these  qoaiities  into  the  name  gold^  bo 
that  at  last  gold  with  him  means  no  longer  anything 
that  glitters,  but  something  that  is  hesTj,  msUeable, 
fusible,  and  soluble  in  agua  regia;^  and  he  adds  to 
these  any  other  quality  which  the  contin^iad  re- 
searches of  each  generation  bring  out.  Tet  in  spite 
of  all  these  precautions,  the  name  fM,  bo  caieftilfy 
defined  by  the  philosophers,  will  slip  away  into  the 
crowd  of  words,  and  we  may  hear  a  banker  discna- 
sing  the  market  ralue  of  gold  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  can  hardly  believe  he  is  speaking  of  the  same. 
thing  which  we  last  saw  in  the  crucible  of  the 
chemist  Tou  remember  how  the  expression '  golden- 
handed,'  as  applied  to  the  sun,  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  story  which  explained  the  sun's  losing  his  hand, 
and  having  it  replaced  by  an  artificial  hand  made  oi 
gold.  That  is  Ancient  Mythology.  Now  if  we  were 
to  say  that  of  late  years  the  supply  of  gold  has  been 
very  much  increased,  and  if  fix>m  this  we  were  to 
conclude  that  the  increase  of  taxable  property  in'  this 
country  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  CsJifomia, 
this  would  be  Modem  Mythology.  We  should  use  the 
name  gold  in  two  different  senses.  We  should  use 
gold  in  the  one  case  as  synonymous  with  realised 
wealth,  in  the  other  as  the  name  of  the  circulating 
mediunu  We  should  commit  the  same  mistake  as 
the  people  of  old,  nsing  the  same  word  in  two  slightly 
varying  senses,  and  then  confounding  one  meaning 

with  the  other. 

*  CL  Locke,  ui.  9, 17. 
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For  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  its  more 
naked  form  mythology  is  restricted  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world. 

Though  one  source  of  mythology,  that  'which 
arises  from  radical  and  poetical  metaphor,  is  less 
prolific  in  modem  than  in  ancient  dialects,  there  is 
another  agency  at  work  in  modem  dialects  which, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  produces  nearly  the 
same  results,  namely,  pho7ietic  decay,  followed  by 
popular  etymology.  By  means  of  phonetic  decay 
many  words  have  lost  their  etymological  transpa- 
rency ;  nay,  words,  originally  quite  distinct  in  form 
and  meaning,  assume  occasionally  the  same  fonn. 
Now,  as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  craving  aller 
etymology,  a  wish  to  find  out,  by  fair  means  or  fon], 
why  such  a  thing  should  be  called  by  such  a  name, 
it  happens  constantly  that  words  are  still  farther 
changed  in  order  to  make  them  intelligible  once 
more;  or,  when  two  originally  distinct  words  have 
actually  run  into  one,  some  explanation  is  required, 
and  readily  furnished,  in  order  to  remove  the  diffi- 
cultv.' 

^  La  Tour  sans  venin '  is  a  case  in  point,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  case. 

Prom  Anglo-Saxon  hldt,  sacrifice,  blotan,  to  kill  for 
sacrifice,  was  derived  hlessiauy  to  consecrate,  to  bless. 
In  modem  English,  to  bless  seems  connected  with 
hUsSy  the  Anglo-Saxon  blis,  joy,  with  which  it  had 
originally  nothing  in  common. 

Sorrow  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  sorh,  the  Grerman 
Sorge;  its  supposed  connection  with  sorry  is  merely 

'  Cf.  Chips  from  a  Gtrman  ?rorAr«A(>p,Tol.  iii.  p.  300,Mgf.;  aadnprtf, 
p.  404. 
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imaginary,  for  the  Anglo-Bazon  for  worrj  is  9dirig, 
from  sdr,  a  wound,  a  sore. 

In  German,  most  people  imagine  that  SmnJ^Mtk, 
the  deluge,  means  tihe  sin-flood ;  but  BUnJ^^M  is  but 
a  popular  etymological  adaptation  of  sii^no^  the 
great  flood. 

Many  of  the  dd  signs  of  tayems  contaih  what 
we  may  call  hieroglyphic  mythology*  There  was  a 
house  on  Stoken  Church  Hill,  near  Qzfbrd,  exhibiting 
on  its  sign-board,  *  Feathers  and  a  Fhmu'  The  boose 
itself  was  vulgarly  called  the  Pima  amd  F6tdkm9:* 
it  was  originally  thePlume  of  Feathen^ttomtbe ereet 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  Cat  with  a  Wheel  is  the  corrupt  emblem  of  St. 
Catherine's  Wheel;  the  BuU  andGaU  was  originally 
intended  as  a  trophy  of  the  taking  of  Boulogne  by 
Henry  YIII.,  it  was  the  Boulogne  Grate ;.  and  the 
Ooat  and  Compasses  have  taken  the  place  of  the  flne 
old  Puritan  sign-board,  ^  Gk)d  encompasseth  us.'^ 

There  is  much  of  this  kind  of  popular  mythology 
floating  about  in  the  language  of  the  people,  arising 
from  a  very  natural  and  very  general  tendency^ 
namely,  from  a  conviction  that  every  name  must 
have  a  meaning.  If  the  real  and  original  meaning  has 
once  been  lost,  chiefly  owing  to  the  ravages  of  phone- 
tic decay,  a  new  meaning  is  at  flrst  tentatively,  but  very 
soon  dogmatically,  assigned  to  the  changed  name. 

*  Brady,  Ciavis  Calendaria,  toL  ii.  p.  18. 

*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  yoL  iii.  p.  304.  TrMich,  MkigiUk 
Pd^t  and  I^resrnt,  p.  228 : 

'  The  George  and  CSumon  *  the  G^ovge  Ctnnug;, 
The  Billy  RufBan-the  Belleiophon  (ahip). 
The  Iron  Denl-the  Hiiondelle. 
Hose  of  the  Qnartar  StMions^la  roM  det  q^OAtn  nftooa 

II.  P  P 
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At  Lincoln,  immediately  below  the  High  Bridge, 
there  is  an  inn  bearing  now  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Goats.  It  formerly  had  the  sign  of  the  Three  Croats, 
a  name  derived  from  the  three  gowts  or  drains  by 
which  the  water  from  the  Swan  Pool,  a  large  lake 
which  formerly  existed  to  the  west  of  the  city,  was 
conducted  into  the  bed  of  the  Witham  below.  A 
public-house  having  arisen  on  the  bank  of  the  princi- 
pal of  these  three  gowts,  in  honour,  probably,  of  the 
work  when  it  was  made,  the  name  became  oomipted 
into  the  Three  (roats — a  corruption  easily  accom- 
plished in  the  Lincolnshire  dialect.^ 

In  the  same  town,  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
ascent  is  gained  from  about  midway  of  what  is  called 
the  New  Boad  to  a  small  ancient  gateway,  leading  to- 
wards the  Minster  Yard,  is  called  the  Greciam,  Stain. 
These  stairs  were  originally  called  the  Greeaen^  the 
early  English  plural  of  a  gree  or  step.  When  Oreuen 
ceased  to  be  understood.  Stairs  was  added  by  way 
of  explanation,  and  the  Greesen  Stairs  were,  by  the 
instinct  of  popular  etymology,  changed  into  Oreckm 
SiairsJ 

*  Soe  the  Kev.  Francis  C.  Massingberd,  in  the  Aweedin^  qf  ik§ 
Archiiohgical  Institute:'  Lincohi,  1848,  p.  58.  Gowt,  Bometimci  pco* 
notiuceii  ffyitt  is  the  same  word  as  the  German  Go$te,  gutter. 

^  8eo  the  Bev.  Francia  G.  Masaingbenl,  in  the  Hwieadht^g  of  ikt 
Archadogical  Institute:  Lineoln,  1848,  p.  59.  The  learned  mntiqaaiT 
(|U()ti>s  Buvcral  paseages  in  support  of  the  plural  aree$ai.  Thus  AcM 
xxi.  40,  instead  of  *  And  when  he  had  given  him  license^  I^ul  stood  oa 
the  htairfi'  Wiekliffe  has:  *Poul  stood  on  the  grtestm!  Shakanwue 
piniplirases  gri::e  (as  he  writes)  bj  stops : 

Let  mc  speak  like  yourself ;  and  lay  a  eentenoa 
AVhich,  as  a  grizc  or  sl€£t  may  help  these  loron 
Into  your  favour.  Otkdlo,  Act  1,  8e.  ixL 

In  Hacklutffs  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  we  read:  'The  king  of  the  said 
land  of  Java  hath  a  must  brave  and  sumptuous  palace^  the  most  IflftiW 
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One  of  our  Colleges  at  Oxford  is  now  called  and 
spelt  BrasenoM.  Over  the  gate  of  the  College  there 
is  a  Brazen  Noseband  the  arms  of  the  College  display 
the  same  shield,  and  have  done  so  for  several  cen- 
turies. I  have  not  heard  of  any  legend  to  aoooont  for 
the  startling  presence  of  that  emblem  over  the  gate 
of  the  College,  but  this  is  simply  owing  to  the  want  of 
poetic  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  Qzfosd  CioeronL 
In  Greece,  Pausanias  would  have  told  ns  ever  so 
many  traditions  commemorated  by  such  amonoment. 
At  Oxford,  we  are  simply  told  that  the  College  was. 
originally  a  brewhonse,  and  that  its  original  name, 
hrasen-huia  (braserie),  was  gradnaUy  changed  to 
brazenose. 

Brasenose  was  founded  in  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the  joint  liberality  of 
William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Bichard 
Sutton.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  June  1, 
1509,  and  the  charter  entitling  it  <The  Hong's  Hall 
and  College  of  Brasenose,'  is  dated  January  IS,  1512. 
This  college  stands  upon  the  site  of  no  less  than  four 
ancient  halls,  yiz.  Little  ITniyersity  Hall,  described 
by  some  antiquaries  as  one  of  those  built  by  Alfred, 
and  which  occupied  the  north-east  angle  near  the 
Inne ;  Brasenose  Hall,  whence  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege, situated  where  the  present  gateway  now  stands ; 

built  that  I  ever  saw,  and  it  hath  moit  high  yrwiiWb  or  i^mniri,  to  Mceod 
up  to  the  roomfl  therein  contained/ 

'  In  ezpeneifl  Stephani  Aostaiwall,  nqmtaiitia  ad  ThoniaM  Ayltwatd, 
ad  loquendum  cum  ipso  apod  Hayant,  «t  inde  ad  Haitjage,  ad  l^^adum 
cum  Ik)miDA  ibidem,  de  eridendif  acnitandia  da  A  4i  Ort  pfogenitomm 
hseredum  de  Hosej,  com  Tino  dato  aodan  tan^Mmb  n.  d.  obi*  Wnm  tha 
Kolls  of  WiDcheeter  Collega»  tamp.  Han.  IV.,  eonimniMaltd  hj  fitfr.  W* 
Gunner,  in  Proceedmtfs  qfJankmolog,  hut.  1S48^  ^  Si^ 

pp2 
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Salisbnry  Hall,  the  site  of  a  part  of  the  present 
library ;  and  Little  St.  Edmund  Hall,  which  was  still 
more  to  the  southward,  about  where  is  now  the 
chapel.  The  name  of  Brasenose  is  supposed,  with 
the  greater  probability,  to  haye  been  derived  from  a 
Brasiniumy  Brasenr-hmsy  or  brewhouse,  attached  to 
the  hall  built  by  Alfred ;  more  vulgarly,  from  some 
students  removed  to  it  from  the  temporary  Universitj 
of  Stamford,  where  the  iron  ring  of  the  knocker  was 
fixed  in  a  nose  of  brass.^ 

.  The   following    local   legend  was   sent  me  from 
Dorset : 

The  Yale  of  Blackmore  in  Dorset  was  till  a  late  period  a 
vast  forest,  chiefly  of  oaks,  the  river  Stour  running  thiougfa  it 
Hence  there  were  many  oak-fords,  fords  by  the  oaks,  which 
name  is  retained  in  several  villages  called  Ockfbrd.  Three 
of  these  lie  clone  together,  Ockford  Shilling  uaually  called 
Shillingston,  Ockford  Fitzpaine,  usually  called  Fippen  Ock- 
ford, and  Child  Ockford. 

The  popular  etymology  is  that,  many  years  ago,  a  child  fdU 
living  was  found  in  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Stour,  where  the 
three  parishes  join,  and  a  dispute  arose  which  was  bound  to 
keep  the  foundling.  After  a  while  Child  Ockford  took  the 
main  cost  of  it,  Shilling  Ockford  paying  a  shilling,  and  Itppe» 
Ockford  five  pence  a  week  towards  its  maintenance. 

In  fact,  Shilling  Ockford  was  the  estate  of  the  Eschelliogi, 
an  old  Dorset  fiimily,  whose  last  representative  Mai^garet 
Eschelling  was  a  nun,  and  died  at  Shallesbuiy  some  yean 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries;  Fippen  Ockford 
belonged  to  the  Fitz  Paines,  and  Childe  Ockford  may  have 
been  the  manor  occupied  in  the  father's  lifevime  by  the 
Childe,  eldest  son  of  one  of  these  families. 

Names  or  legends  which  have  ceased  to  be  intelli- 

•  Parker,  Handbook  of  Oxford,  T).  79- 
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gible,  are  freqaentlj  transferred  from  earlier  to  later 
times,  and  applied  again  and  again  to  better  known 
historical  characters.  Thus  stories,  told  originally  of 
some  of  their  ancient  deities,  were  repeated  bj  the 
Germans,  after  their  conTorsion  to  CShzistianily,  bj 
merely  substitating  the  names  of  CShxist  or  the 
Apostles  for  the  beneficent,  that  of  the  Deril  for  the 
mischievous,  characters  of  their  pagan  mythology. 
Popular  heroes  or  illustrions  sovereigns,  sooh  as 
Theodoric,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  nay, 
even  Frederick  the  Great,  served  as  attractive  oentres 
of  popular  traditions,  the  same  story  being  grafted 
repeatedly  on  different  stems,  and  slightly  varying  in 
its  growth  according  to  the  yaried  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  revived. 

There  is  a  legend  that  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France, 
and  his  men,  who  fell  all  in  a  great  battle,  v?ere  con- 
demned for  their  crimes  to  wander  over  the  world  on 
horseback,  constantly  employed  in  fighting  battles. 
This  troop  of  riders  was  called  Maitnie  Eeileqwin^  in 
Latin  familia  Harlequxniy  a  name  preserved  in  the 
English  Hurlewayne^s  meyne^  or  HurUiwaynU  Kynne. 
Instead  of  Hellequinj  Henequin,  Eerlequm,  and  other 
varieties  are  mentioned;  and  HeUeqwin  is,  through 
Herlequin^  traced  back  to  Charlegviny  or  Charle$ 
Quint.^ 

Instances  of  the  same  kind  of  popular  etymology-^ 
which  occasionally  leads  to  popular  mythology — are 
to  be  found  in  proverbs.    There  is  an  Englidi  pro- 

*  Thomas  Wright,  AUUeraHv$  Poem  on  tk$  IkpotiHan  0/  Kin^  Biek&rd 
II.,  notes,  p.  63 ;  who  quotes  Grimm*!  Mytkologie,  p.  627 ;  I«  Boos  d« 
LiDcy.  Lwre  cUs  Lig€nde$,  pp.  14S-150;  Michel  Benoltv  voL  ii.  p.  SM; 
Paulin  Paris,  Catalogos  of  f^voehHSaof  tbe  .BifrMMjM Ai  Aid^ToLit 

p.  322>d25. 
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verb,  ^  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw,'  wIlIcIl  was 
originally  ^  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw,'  a  kind 
of  heron  J® 

The  French  huffetievj  a  man  who  waits  at  the  buffet, 
which  was  a  table  near  the  door  of  the  dining-hall 
for  poor  people,  travellers,  and  pilgrims,  to  help 
themselves  to  what  was  not  wanted  at  the  high 
table,  has  been  changed  in  English  into  a  beef- 
eater;  *^  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  vulgar  error  that  these 
tall  stalwart  fellows  are  chiefly  fed  on  beef. 

Court  Cards  were  originally  Coat  Cards.  Arch- 
deacon Nares,  in  his  Glossary y  says : 

The  figured  cards,  now  corruptly  called  *  Court  Cazds* — 
knaves — we  trust,  are  not  confined  to  courts,  though  kings 
and  queens  belong  to  them.  The  proofs  of  it  are  abundant 
One  says : 

'  I  am  a  Coat  Card  indeed.* 
He  is  answered : 

*  Then  thou  must  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou  art  neither  king 
nor  queen.' — Rowley,  When  you  see  me^  ^c. 

'  We  called  him  a  Coat  Card  of  the  last  order.* 

B.  Johnson,  Staple  of  News. 

*  She  had  in  her  hand  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  and  a  Coat  Oud.' 
—Chapman's  May  Day. 

'  Here  is  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us. 
We  were  ranked  with  coats  as  long  as  my  old  master 
lived.' — Massinger's  Old  Law,  Act  HI.  So.  1. 

The  change  of  name  from  coat  to  court  cards  probably 
dates  about  1G81,  as  Robertson's  Phrase  Book,  published  in 
that  year,  gives  both  words. 

"  Wilson,  Pre-historie  Man,  p.  68.  Cf.  Pott,  Doppeltmff,  p.  82. 
Forst^maDD,  Deutsche  Volksetymoloffie,  in  Knhn's  ZeUsekrift,  toL  i. 
Latham,  History  of  the  English  Ixmguage, 

"  Cf.  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  p.  221. 
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One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  power 
of  popular  etymology  and  mythologj  is  seen  in 
the  English  Bamade.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can 
trace  a  myth  from  century  to  century  through  the 
different  stages  of  its  growth,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  analyse  this  fable  of  the  Barnacle  more  in 
detail. 

Barnacles,  in  the  sense  of  spectacles,  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  German'  word  for  spectacles, 
namely,  Brille.^^  This  Qerman  word  i»  a  corruption 
of  berylluB.  In  a  Yocabulary  of  1482*  we  finA  ftnR, 
parilly  a  masculine,  a  precious  stone,,  shaped  Eke 
glass  or  ice  (eise),  beriUus  item,  or  hemlemJ^  Sebas- 
tian Frank,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
still  uses  barill  for  eye-glass.  The  word  afterwards 
became  a  feminine,  and,  as  such,  the  recognised  name 
for  spectacles. 

In  the  place  of  berytttuiy  in  the  sense  of  precious 
stone,  we  find  in  Provencal  herille;  '*  and  in  the  sense 
of  spectacles,  we  find  the  Old  French  bMde.^^  BMete 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Mmeb,'*  commonly^  but 
wrongly,  derived  from  bu-eyelvs* 

In  the  dialect  of  Bern  *^  we  find,  instead  of  hAiele 
or  besicUy  the  dialectic  form  bemfjuef,  which  reminds 

<^  Cf.  Orimm,  P.  IT.  s.  t.  *  BrilU  Mr.  Wedgwood  d^TM  hamtuim,  in 
the  sense  of  speetadee,  from  Limoofin  howrgntt,  to  fqaimij;  W«II. 
tpoirgni,  to  look  through  one  tje  in  aiming ;  Lftog.  homi,  blind ;  borniktl, 
one  who  leet  with  difRcnltj ;  bemiqmeSt  tpeetodet.     VoetA.  du  BerrL 

"  *  Berillus  (gemma,  speculom  preabiteronim  ant  Tet^nun,  d.  {. 
^ril').'  Diffenbaeh,  Glaiarium  La/ttHhOtrwumieum,  'Bie'n^bo 
r,'  iTit  for  CTTStal. 

*  Rarnonard.  Lanqm  romam. 

*  Did.  dm  viemx  Frm^^aiM:  Bma,  1766»  s.  ▼. 
>•  Diet.  Prw.'FrmK^  pv  AytiU  IS39,  a.  ▼. 
*'  Foe.  du  Birrs  B.  w. 
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US  of  the  German  form  Bem-lein,^^  An  analogons 
form  is  the  English  barnacle,  originally  Bpectacles 
fixed  on  the  nose,  and  afterwards  used  in  tiie  aense 
of  irons  put  on  the  nosen  of  horses  to  confine  them 
for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or  dressing.*^  BriUe  in  Grerman 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  of  a  piece  of  leather  with 
spikes,  put  on  the  noses  of  yoimg  animals  that  are  to 
be  weaned.  The  formation  of  bemicula  seems  to  have 
been  herylliculay  and,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  /, 
berynicula.  As  to  the  change  of  I  into  n  see  mdarir 
conicQ,  filomeiui,  &c.     Diez,  ^  Grammatik,'  p.  190. 

Barnacle,  in  the  sense  of  cirrhopode,  can  hardly  be 
anything  but  the  diminutive  of  the  Latin  pema; 
pernacula  being  changed  into  bemacuUi.^  Pliny*' 
speaks  of  a  kind  of  shells  called  j^erTUB^  so  called  fiom 
their  similarity  with  a  leg  of  pork. 

The  bodies  of  these  animals  are  soft,  and  enclosed 
in  a  case  composed  of  seveiul  calcareous  plates;  their 
limbs  are  converted  into  a  tuft  of  jointed  cirrhi  or 
fringes,  which  can  be  protruded  through  an  opening 
in  the  sort  of  a  mantle  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 

"  In  the  Diet,  du  vieux  Franfaia :  Paris,  1766,  hemid€$  ocean  in  the 
sense  of  rkny  vihil. 

**  Skinner  derives  barnacle,  'frenum  quod  equino-rictiii  iigicitar, 
from  hiar  uud  neck. 

'^  Cf.  Dirz,  Grammatik,  p.  256.  Bolso  (pulsus),  brugna  and  pragna 
(prununi),  &e.  Iknui,  instead  of  Pema,  is  actually  mentioned  in  tike 
Gloasarium  J^tin't-Gcrmanicum  media  et  infima  €ttatit,  ed.  Dieien* 
biich ;  also  in  I)u  Cange,  bema,  auuinbaeke.  Skinner  deriTee  barnacle 
from  Uarn,  iilius,  and  A.  S.  aac,  oak,  Wedgwood  propoeee  the  Manx 
haym,  a  cap,  as  tlie  etymon  of  hamade ;  also  Inimagh,^  limpet,  and  the 
Gaelic  bairneach,  liamacle ;  the  WelMh  brenig^  limpet. 

"  PI  in.  II.  Not.  32,  55:  'Appellantur  et  perns  concharam  generiti, 
circa  Pontias  iusulas  frequentissinioe.  Stant  velut  suillo  crure  longo  in 
arena  dofixic,  hiantesque,  qua  limpitudo  ost,  pedali  non  minva  spatio, 
cibum  Tcnantur.' 
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• 

shell.  With  these  they  fish  £ar  food,  yetj  much  like 
a  man  with  a  casting-net;  and  as  soon  at  thej  9xe 
immersed  in  sea^water  by  the  xetom  of  the  flood,  their 
action  is  incessant.  They  are  generally  found  fixed 
on  rocks,  wooden  planks,  stones,  or  even  on  living 
shells ;  and  after  once  being  fixed,  they  nefer  leave 
their  place  of  abode.  Before  they  take  to  tl^B  settled 
life,  howeyer,  they  move  about  freely,  and,  at  it  wonid 
seem,  enjoy  a  mnch  more  highly  organised  state  of 
life.  They  are  then  furnished  with  ^yet,  antenna^ 
and  limbs,  and  are  as  active  at  any  of  the  minate 
denizens  of  the  sea. 

There  are  two  fiEunilies  of  OuriopodEei.  T)ie  first, 
the  Lepadidae,  are  attached  to  their  resting-place  by 
a  flexible  staJk,  which  possesses  great  contractile 
power.  The  shell  is  usually  composed  of  two  trian- 
gular pieces  on  each  side,  and  is  closed  by  another 
elongated  piece  at  the  back,  so  that  the  whole  oon- 
sists  of  five  pieces. 

The  second  family,  the  BalamdaSf  or  sea-aoom,ha8 
a  shell  usually  composed  of  six  segments,  the  lower 
part  being  firmly  fixed  to  the  stone  or  vrood  on  which 
the  creature  lives. 

These  creatures  were  known  in  England  at  all 
times,  and  they  went  by  the  name  of  BarwieUty  Le. 
BemaculcBy  or  small  muscles.  Their  name,  though 
nearly  identical  in  sound  with  BamaeUsy  in  the  sense 
of  spectacles,  had  originally  no  connection  whatever 
with  that  term,  which  was  derived,  at  we  found, 
from  hery litis. 

But  now  comes  a  third  claimant  to  this  name  of 
Barruxclej  namely,  the  famous  BamacU  Ooowe.  There 
is  a  goose  called  jBemiela;  and  though  that  goote  hat 
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sometimes  been  confounded  with  a  dnck  (the  Ana$ 
niger  minor,  the  Scoter,  the  French  Macreuse)^  jet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Barnacle  goose  is  a  real 
bird,  and  may  be  seen  drawn  and  described  in  anj 
good  Book  on  Birds.'*  But  though  the  bird  is  a  real 
bird,  the  accounts  given  of  it,  not  only  in  popular, 
but  in  scientific  works,  form  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary chapters  in  the  history  of  Modem  Mytho- 
logy. 

I  shall  begin  with  one  of  the  latest  accounts,  taken 
fi'om  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  No.  137, 
January  and  February  1677-8.  Here,  in  *  A  Belo- 
tion  concerning  Barnacles,  by  Sr.  Bobert  Moray, 
lately  one  of  His  Majesties  Council  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,*  we  read  (p.  925) ; 

In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  much  of  the  Timber, 
wherewith  the  Common  people  build  their  Houses,  is  sncli  is 
the  West-Ocean  throws  upon  their  Shores.  The  mort  ordi- 
sary  Trees  are  Firr  and  Ash.  They  are  usually  veiy  Isige, 
and  without  branches;  which  seem  rather  to  have  been  broken 
or  worn  off  than  cut;  and  are  so  Weather-beaten,  that 
there  is  no  Bark  left  upon  them,  especially  the  Firr&  Being 
in  the  Island  of  East,  I  saw  lying  upon  tlie  shore  a  cut  of  a 
large  Firr- tree  of  about  2^  foot  diameter,  and  9  or  10  loot 
long ;  which  had  Iain  so  long  out  of  the  water  that  it  was 
very  dry  :  And  most  of  the  Shells,  that  had  formerly  coTer*d 
it,  were  worn  or  rubb'd  off.     Only  on  the  parts  that  lay  next 

"  Linnwus  deBcribes  it,  sub  *Ave8,  Ansercs/  as  *  No.  11,  Bernicla, 
A.  fascA,  capito  collo  pectori'que  nigrif^  coHari  albo.  Branta  •.  Bemida. 
Habitat  in  Europa  bonsai i,  niigrat  Riiper  Sueciam.* 

Willoughbj,  in  his  Orniihlopy^  book  iii.,  Bayii:  'I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Brant-Goiise  dilFerH  specific;! Uy  from  the  Ik^moole,  however  writers 
of  the  History  of  Birds  oonlouml  them,  and  niako  tlicso  wuitU  stdodv- 
muufl.'  Mr.  Gonld,  in  Iuh  *  Birtls  of  Europe,'  roL  ▼.,  girea  a  dmwing 
of  the  Anser  leuLM>ptiifi,  Ik'niade  Goose.  Toie  bcrnache,  sub  No.  3M; 
and  another  of  the  A  user  Bivnta,  Brent  Goose,  Toie  crsTant,  sub  No.  358. 
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the  ground,  there  still  hxmg  multitades of  littb Shells;  having 
within  them  little  Birds,  perfectly  shap'd,  supposed  to  be 
Barnacles. 

The  Shells  hung  rery  thick  and  dose  one  by  another,  and 
were  of  different  sizes.  Of  the  cokmr  and  consistence  of 
MuRcle-Shella,  and  the  sides  or  joynts  of  them  joyned  with  sQcb 
a  kind  of  film  as  Muscle-Shells  are ;  which  serres  them  for  a 
lling  to  move  upon,  when  they  open  and  shut.  .  .  •  • 

The  Shells  hang  at  the  Tree  by  a  Neok  longer  than  the 
Shell.  Of  a  kind  of  Filmy  substance,  round,  and  hollow, 
and  creassed,  not  unlike  the  Wind-pipe  of  a  Chicken ;  spread- 
ing out  broadest  where  it  is  ftstened  to  the  Tree,  from  which 
it  seems  to  draw  and  convey  the  matter  which  serves  far 
the  growth  and  vegetation  of  the  Shell  and  the  little  Bird 
within  it. 

This  Bird  in  every  Shell  that  I  opened,  as  well  the  least  as 
the  biggest,  I  found  so  curiously  and  compleatly  formed,  that 
there  appeared  nothing  wanting,  as  to  the  internal  parts,  for 
making  up  a  perfect  Seafowl :  every  little  part  appearing  so 
distinctly,  that  the  whole  looked  like  a  large  Bird  iMcn  throng^ 
a  concave  or  diminishing  Glass,  colour  and  feature  being  every 
where  so  clexur  and  neat.  The  little  Bill  like  that  of  a  Goose, 
the  Eyes  marked,  the  Head,  Neck,  Breast,  Wings,  Tail,  and 
Feet  formed,  the  Feathers  every  where  perfectly  shapM,  and 
blackish  coloured ;  and  the  Feet  like  those  of  other  Water- 
fowl, to  my  best  remembrance.     All  being  dead  and  dry,  I 

did  not  look  af^er  the  Internal  parts  of  them Nor  did 

I  ever  see  any  of  the  little  Birds  alive,  nor  met  with  any  body 
that  did.  Only  some  credible  persons  have  assured  me  th^ 
have  seen  some  as  big  as  their  fist. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  only  200  years  ago,  a  witneaa 
who,  though  he  does  not  vouch  to  having  seen  the 
actual  metamorphoaia  of  the  Bamade  shell  into  the 
Barnacle  goose,  yet  affirms  before  a  scientific  puUic 
that  he  saw  within  the  shell  the  UU,  the  eyes,  head. 
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neck,  breast,  wings,  tail,  feet^  and  fidailien   of  tlie 
embryo  bird. 

We  have  not,  however,  to  go  far  bade  befoie  we 
find  a  witness  to  the  actual  transformation,  namelj, 
John  Gerarde,  of  London,  Master  in  Chimigerie. 
At  the  end  of  his  ^  Herball,'  published  in  1597,  we 
have  not  only  a  lively  picture  of  the  tree,  with  biida 
issuing  from  its  branches,  swimming  away  in  the  sea 
or  falling  dead  on  the  land,  but  we  also  read  the  &ir 
lowing  description  (p.  1391) : 

There  are  founde  in  the  north  parts  of  Scotlmid,  and  the 
Ilands  adjacent,  called  Orchadea,  certaine  trees,  whereon  doe 
growe  certaine  uhell  fishes,  of  a  white  colour  tending  to  nuKt ; 
Avherein  are  conteined  little  living  creatures ;  which  shell  in 
time  of  maturitie  doe  open,  and  out  of  them  grow  those  little 
living  foules,  whom  we  call  Barnakles,  in  the  north  of  Eng^ 
land  Brant  Geese,  and  in  Lancashire  tree  Geese ;  but  the 
otiier  that  do  fall  upon  the  land,  perish  and  come  to  nothing : 
tliiis  much  by  the  writings  of  others,  and  also  from  the  moudtf 
of  people  of  those  parts,  which  may  very  well  accord  with 
truth. 

But  what  our  eics  have  seene,  and  hands  have  touched,  we 
shall  declare.  There  is  a  small  Iknde  in  Lancashire  called 
the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  peeoes  of 
old  and  brused  ships,  some  whereof  have  beene  cast  thither 
by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunks  or  bodies  with  the 
branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  likewise: 
wliercon  is  found  a  certaine  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time 
brcedcth  imto  certaine  shels,  in  sliape  like  those  of  the  muskle, 
but  hliurper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour ;  wherein  ia 
conteined  a  thing  in  forme  like  a  lace  of  silke  finely  woven, 
!is  it  were  together,  of  a  Avhitish  colour ;  one  ende  whereof  ia 
iastened  imto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  ihe  fish  of  Oieten 
and  Muskles  are ;  the  other  ende  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly 
of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpo,  which  in  time  commeth  to  the  shape 


,nd  fonmeof  .  Birf:  »hni  it  «  pcftcU?  fennri.  a«  J»l 
gifOh  open,  unci  the  fiiM  tking  thet  eppenelli » the  boeid 
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Iiirc  or  Hiring  ;  next  come  the  legs  of  the  Birde  hanging  out; 
t\]u\  as  it  gn)weth  greiitcr,  it  openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till 
at  length  it  in  all  como  foorth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill; 
in  Hhiirt  h|)jic(!  aflcr  it  commeth  to  full  maturitie,  and  hIMi 
inU)  thu  SCO,  where  it  gatlioreth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a 
fimlof  higgor  thuii  a  Mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  Gooae ;  haiing 
Macki'  logs  and  bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  whitCi 
opotted  in  8Uoh  niuuncr  as  is  our  Magge-Pie,  called  in  mxbc 
places  a  Pie-Annet,  which  the  people  of  Lancaahize  caHbr 
no  other  name  then  a  tree  Goose;  which  place  afbresudeyand 
nil  thosv  {varts  adjoining,  do  so  much  abound  therewith, 
one  K^t*  the  best  is  lH)ught  for  tliree  pence :  for  tk€  trntk 
i/iini/  lioubt^  may  it  pUuse  them  to  repaire  unto  mc,  €Uki  I 
»*(i^>/2V  thon  l\v  the  ttstimonie  of  good  uritnesses. 


That  this  superstition  was  not  confined  to 
but  boUowHil  in  bv  the  learned  all  over 
loani  fn.mi  Seha^tian  Jlun^Ury  in  his 
l'r,it\rs.iJtf^  1550,  dedicated  to  Charles  Y.     He  Kil» 
iho  same  ston\  without  omitting  the  picture; 
tV.ouirh  he  mentions  the  sarcastic  remark  c£ 
S;  .'::■..<,  alvut  miracles  always  fljing  away  to 
t\':uo:e  rv'cious^  he  himself  has  no 
the  :r.::h  of  the  bird-bearing  tree,  ToachedfcrJ 
r^".::.tr3cs,  bv  5.:jro  Gnxinmaticu*  ,died  1204' 

m  \ 


•       •  •  ^ 

5s.;  .•.•.:.::•-  i  ,/-ul:v..  rev  it  .a::-  »xcT^rd:;:r:-"S  i^  x'raa. 
.  .:j.*.v.  v,-v.v.-.:  jLr-<.-:r;.::i   ±r':cr£u=i-     Crsscii  « 
*:■*..:  JL  r. ■■•:."  j*  ;  je  VaMi  j.-x":!!  Ares  x  5ci:ca 

^  >  :   XiT*..-  r.  %J.     :  in  3Mr« 'msb  a^m  h  iaii 

^«     «^  ^         «      •     I   rite*  A   tdb 
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The  next  accoimt  of  these  eztraoxdinarjr  geese  1 
shall  take  from  Hector  Boece  (1466-lfi86),  who  in 
1527  wrote  his  histoty  of  Scothuid  in  Latin,  which 
soon  after  was  translated  into  TpiigliffTir  The  history 
is  preceded  by  a  Ck>smography  and  Description  oi 
Albion,  and  here  we  read,  in  the  fimrteenfth  chap* 
ter:** 

Of  the  nature  of  claik  geis,  and  of  the  sjmdzy  msnsr  of 
thair  procreation,  And  of  the  lie  of  Thnle^  ospitulo  ziiiL 

Restis  now  to  speik  of  the  geis  generit  of  the  see  nsmit 
clakis.  Sum  men  beleTia  that  thir  dskis  gzowis  on  treis  be 
the  nebbis.  Bot  thair  opinioun  is  Tane.  And  beoans  the 
nature  and  procreatioun  of  thir  dskis  is  etnuigei  we  hare 
maid  na  lytjll  lauboure  and  deligenoe  to  Mcche  ye  treath  snd 
verite  yairof,  we  have  aalit  throw  ye  aeis  quhsre  thir  dskia  wx 
bred,  and  I  fynd  be  gret  experience,  that  the  nature  of  the 
scis  is  mair  relevant  cans  of  their  procreatioun  than  ony  uthir 
thyng.  And  howbeit  thir  gels  ar  bred  mony  syndiy  wayii^ 
thuy  ar  bred  ay  allanerly  by  nature  of  the  seia.  For  all  treis 
that  ar  casain  in  the  seis  be  proces  of  tyme  appeiia  first  wor- 
moctin,  and  in  the  email  boris  and  hollia  thairof  growis  amsli 
w-oi-mis.  First  tbay  schaw  their  heid  and  feit,  and  last  of 
all  thay  schaw  thair  plumia  and  wjsgis.  Finaly  quhen 
thay  ar  cumyn  to  the  just  measure  and  quantite  of  geis,  thay 
fie  in  the  aire,  as  othir  fowlis  doia,  as  was  notably  provyn 
in  the  yeir  of  god  ane  thousand  iiii  hundred  Izxzx  in  sicht  of 
money  pepyll  besyde  the  castell  of  Petslego,  sne  gret  tre  was 
brocht  be  alluvion  and  flux  of  the  see  to  land.  This  wonder- 
full  tre  was  brocht  to  the  lard  of  the  ground,  quhilk  sons 
efler  gart  devyde  it  be  ane  saw.    Apperit  than  sne  multitade 

'«  The  hystory  and  Chroniclii  of  Scotland,  with  Um  Gomography  and 
dyscription  thairof,  oompilit  be  the  noble  dark  maitter  Hector  Bofee 
chaunon  of  Aberdene.  TrADilatit  laitly  in  our  Tulgar  and  commoon 
langage,  be  maiiter  Johne  Beilenden  Arcfaedeae  of  Hnnaj,  And  Im« 
prentit  in  Edinburgh,  be  mo  Thomas  BaTidson,  {nnter  to  th«  XTSgi* 
nubyll  grace '  (about  1640)i 
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of  wormis  thrawing  thaym  self  out  of  ayndiy  hollis  and  botia 
of  this  tre.     Sum  of  thaym  war  rude  as  tiiay  war  bot  new 
schapin.     Sum  had  baith  held,  feit,  and  wyngis,  bot  they  had 
no  fedderis.    Sum  of  thaym  war  perfit  schapin  fbwlia.    At 
last  the  pepyll  havand  ylk  day  this  tre  in  mair  adminitum, 
brocht  it  to  che  kirk  of  Sanct  Androis  be^yde  the  town  of 
Tyre,  quhare  it  remanis  yet  to  our  dayis.     And  within  two 
yeris  efter  hapnit  sic  ane  lyk  tre  to  cum  in  at  the  firth  of  Tay 
besyde  Dunde  wormeetin  and  hollit  full  of  young  geia  in  the 
samyn  maner.     Siclike  in  the  port  of  Leith  beside  Edinburgh 
witliin  few  yeris  eiter  hapnit  sic  ane  lyke  cais.     Ane  Kfaip 
namit  the  Christofir  (eiter  that  scho  had  lyin  iii  yeria  at  ane 
ankir  in  ane  of  thir  Ilis,  wes  brocht  to  leith.     And  becana  hir 
tymmer  (as  apperit)  failyeit,  sho  was  brokin  down.     Incon- 
tinent apporit  (as  afore)  al  the  inwart  partis  of  hir  wormeetin, 
and  all  the  hollis  thairof  full  of  gels,  on  the  aamyn  maner  u 
we  have  schawin.     Attoure  gif  ony  man  wald  allege  be  eane 
argument,  that  this  Christofor  was  maid  of  fir  treia,  as  grew 
allanerly  in  the  His,  and  that  all  the  rutis  and  treis  that  giowid 
in  the  said  His  ar  of  that  nature  to  be  fynaly  be  nature  of  the 
seis  resolvit  in  gcis,  We  preif  the  cuntre  thairof  be  ane  not- 
able example  schawin  afore  our  ene.     Maister   Alexander 
Galloway  person  of  Kynkell  was  with  ws  in  thir  Ilia,  gevand 
his  mynd  with  maist  ernist  besynes  to  serche  the  rerite  of 
thir  obscure  and  mysty  dowtis.     And  be  adventure  liftit  up 
ane  see  tangle  hyngand  full  of  mussill  schellis  fra  the  rute  to 
the  branohis.     Sone  efler  he  opnit  ane  of  thir  muBByll  achelliii 
bot  than  he  was  mair  astonist  than  afore.     For  he  saw  na 
fische  in  it  bot  ane  perfit  schapin  foule  smal  and  gret  ay  efier- 
ing  to  the   quantite  of  the  schell.     This  derk  knawin  wi 
richt  desirus  of  sic  uncouth  thingis,  come  haistely  with  the 
siiid  tangle,  and  opiiit  it  to  ws  with  all  circumstance  aibre  re- 
hcrsit^     Bo   thir   and  mony  othir  resonis   and   ezamplia  we 
can  not  bclcif  that  thir  clakis  ar  producit  be  ony  nature  of 
treis   or   rutis   thairof,  but   allanerly  by  the    nature   of  the 
Occeane  sec,  qnhilk   is  the   cans  and  production  of  mony 
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wonderfiil  thingis.  And  becans  the  rode  aod  ignozaat  pepyl 
saw  ofljmes  the  irutis  that  ^  of  the  treiB  (qnhiDui  ttude  neir 
the  see)  conyertit  within  ecbort  tpae  in  guMf  thai  belerit  that 
thir  geis  grew  apon  the  treia  hingaad  be  tfaair  nebbia  aidik 
as  appillis  and  nthir  fimtis  hingia  be  tfaair  ataDdai  bot  ihair 
opinioun  is  nocht  to  be  soatenit.  For  ala  aone  aa  thir  appil- 
lis or  frutis  fidlia  of  the  tre  in  the  see  flade,  tfaay  grow 
first  wormeetin.  And  be  Bchort  prooe«  of  tjTxne  ar  ahezat 
in  geia. 


The  Jews  also  seem  to  baTe  been  mtereited  in  fhie 
question,  which  touched  them  bj  raising  a  donbt 
whether  Barnacle  geeae  should  be  killed  as  flesh 
or  as  fish.  Mordeohai  (Biya^  1559,  leaf  142  a)  asks 
whether  these  birds  are  firoits,  fiah,  or  flesh,  Le.  whether 
they  must  be  killed,  in  the  Jewish  way,  as  fhey  would 
if  they  were  flesh.  He  describes  them  as  birds  which 
grow  on  trees,  and  he  says  that  Rahbi  Jehudah  of 
Worms  (died  1216)  used  to  say  that  he  had  heard 
from  his  father,  Babbi  Samuel  of  Speyer  (about 
1150),  that  Rabbi  Jacob  Tham  of  Bamerii  (died  1171, 
the  grandson  of  the  great  Bahbi  BaM,  about  1140) 
had  decided  that  they  must  be  killed  as  flesh.  This 
^vould  carry  the  legend  back  to  the  twelfth  oentury ; 
and  ifc  is  certain,  at  aU  events,  that  Babbi  Isaak  of 
Corbeil,  in  his  ^  Sofer  Mizwoth  Eatan '  (1277)  pro- 
hibited the  eating  of  Barnacle  geese  altogether,! 
because  they  were  neither  flesh  nor  fish.**  / 

The  ^  Zohar'  again,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled,  not  to  say  forged,  by  its  first  editor,  Jfosw 
ben  Shem  Tob  de  Leon,  in  Uie  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  states  that  Babbi  Avi  had  seen 
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trees  whose  branches  became  birds  which  grew  out  of 
them. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  legend  seems  widely 
spread  all  over  Europe.  Vincentius  Bellawicentii 
(1190-1264),  in  his  Speculum  NaturoB  xvii,  40  (not 
as  usually  quoted  xvi.  40),  states  that  Pope  Izmooent 
III.,  at  the  General  Lateran  Council,  1215,  had  to 
prohibit  the  eating  of  Barnacle  geese  during  Lent 
He  writes : 

Barliates  sunt  aves  de  ligno  crescentes,  quaa  viilgUB 
.hejmcstas  sive  bernekas  appellat.  Fertur  enim  quod  lignum 
de  abiete  marinis  aquis  incidens  quuni  successu  tempoiis 
putrcscere  ccperit,  humorem  ex  ee  crassum  emittit :  ex  quo 
densato  formantur  parvse  species  avium  ad  magnitudinem 
alaudarum.  Primumque  sunt  nuda}.  Deinde  matnnuite!i 
plumescunt  ac  rostris  ad  lignum  pcndentes  per  mare  fluitantf 
usque  ad  maturitatem,  donee  se  commorantes  abrumpant  sicn 
que  croscant  et  roborentur  usque  ad  debitam  formam.  Has 
multas  et  ipsi  vidimus  viro8C|ue  fide  dignos  qui  eas  adhuc 
pcndentes  se  vidisse  testati  sunt.  Anseribus  minores  sunt, 
colorem  habent  cinercum  ac  nigrum ;  pedes  ut  anatea,  sed 
nigros.  De  his  autem  Jacobus  Achonensis  episcopua  in 
Orientali  Historia  loqucns  dicit  quod  arbores  sunt  super  ripas 
maris,  de  quibua  ha;  procreantur,  rostris  infixis  arboribua 
depcndcntes.  Tempore  vcro  maturitatis  ex  arboribus  deci- 
dunt,  ac  per  incrcmenta  perficientes  sicut  aves  ceteis 
volare  incipiunt.  Yerumtamen  nisi  decidentes  cito  aquam 
invenerint,  vivcre  non  possunt,  quum  in  aquia  eat  nutrimen- 
tum  carum  et  vita.  Notandum  autem  quod  non  in  ramorum 
BummitatibuSy  sed  in  arborum  corticibus  ac  stipitibua  pen- 
dent. Crcscunt  autem  arboris  liumore  et  roris  infuaione, 
donee  }inbeutes  plunias  ac  robur  vitas  corticibus  abrum- 
pantur.  De  bis  itaque  certum  est  quod  in  orbe  nostro  circa 
Germaniaiu  ncc  per  coitum  gignunt  nee  generantur.  Sed 
nee  earuui  coitum  apud  nos  uUus  hominum  vidit.  Unde  et 
carnibus  earum  in  XL  nonnulli  etiam  Chxistiani   in  nostra 
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aetate  in  locis  ubi  aTium  hnjasmodi  oopia  est  nti  aolebaat 
Sed  Innocentius  papa  tertins  in  Latenmena  Conoilio  generali 
hoc  ultra  fieri  retait  H»  Tolncres  herbiB  et  gnunimbiis 
(ut  anseres)  viFunty  potom  reio  diffevre  aiooa  oomedentes 
nullatenus  poasunt. 

Philosophus : — '  Bemeia  qpm  ex  arbore  naadtor  in 
quibusdam  qnoqae  Flandrisd  partibua  inTenitor.  Usoo 
avis  non  habet  snperfluitaiem,  siont  nee  axborea.* 

The  Jacobus  AchonennSf  epiaeopua,  whom  Ymoen- 
tius  quotes,  is  Jacob  de  VUriaco  (died  1244)*  In  his 
^  Historia  Oiientalis,'  eap.  91,  he  giyea  the  fidlowing 

account : 

In  quibusdam  partibuB  Flandris  area  ez  avboribus  pro- 
creantur  rostris  arboribua  infiziB  dependentes ;  poatquam 
autem  tempus  matnritatis  adTenerit,  ex  ramis  atatim  deci- 
dunt,  et  sicut  alias  yolucrea  volare  indpiunt.  Gamia  autem 
oarum  in  quadragcaima  manducant,  nee  aliqua  admixatione 
(lucuntur  qui  talia  videre  frequenter  oonaneTerunt. 

The  chief  authority,  however,  of  YmcentiusBello- 
vacensis  is  Thomas  Ca/nMm^ratmsi^  author 

of  the  Borvwm  Universale  de  Apibus.  He  was  likewise 
the  author  of  the  Liber  de  Nabwrd  Bemmj  whieh 
has  never  been  published,  though  it  v^as  one  of  the 
principal  storehouses  for  those  who  wrote  on  natural 
history  during  :^  Middle  Ages.  He  v^as  a  pupil  of 
ApyertiLs  Magnus.  ^  His  book,  De  Naiurd  Benim,  was 
written-  about  1 280-1 244j  he  says  Himself  that  he 
spent  nearly  fifteen  years  over  it.  In  a  German 
translation  of  his  work  by  Konrad  v<m  Meggenbwrg 
(ed.  Pfeifier,  Stuttgart,  1861),  we  find  the  following 
short  account  of  our  bird,  there  called  the  Baehai :— 

Bachadis  haizt  ain  bachad  und  haizt  etswft  ain  wek.  das  iai 

Q  Q  2 
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ain  vogel  der  wchst  von  holz,  tmd  daa  holz  hd,t  vil  Sat  an  im, 
dar  auz  die  vogol  wachscnt,  alsd  daz  ir  zemdl  vil  an  dem 
paum  hangty  die  vdgel  sint  klaincr,  wan  die  gena  nnd 
habent  fiisz  sam  die  anten,  sie  sint  aber  bwbtz  an  der  Tarb 
Teht  sam  aschenvar,  si  hangentan  den  paumen  mit  den  aniSbeln 
uiid  hangent  an  den  rinden  und  an  den  stammen  der  paum,  ai 
A'allent  pei  zeit  in  daz  mer  und  wachsent  auf  dem  mer,  uni  a 
beglnncnt  ze  fliegen.  etlaich  laut  ftzen  die  vSgel,  a>ber  Lmo- 
centius  der  vicrd  pabist  des  namen  verpot  die  selben  vi^el  in 
c'inem  concili  zc  Lateran. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  and 
before  the  Lateran  Council,  Oervamus  of  Tilbury 
mentions  the  same  story  with  greater  detail,  and 
localises  it  in  England.  In  his  OUa  Imperialia 
(written  about  1211)  he  says  (iii.  123) : 

De  avibus  ex  arboribus  nascentibus,  cum  secundum  insitain 
primam  crcationis  natunun  ex  primis  generantTbua  ^iifn^lU 
prodcant  per  generationem  et  corruptionem,  novum  et  inan- 
dituin  est  apud  omnes  peneque  nationes  quod  in  quadam 
mnjoris  Britannice  parte  quotidianum  est.  EkK;e  enim  in  ar- 
ch iepiscopatu  Cantuariensi,  comitatu  Cantise,  ad  confininm 
nbbatiai  dc  Faverlicsham  in  littore  maris  arbusculie  naacuntor 
ad  quantitatem  salicum.  £x  istis  nodi  pullulant  velut  futune 
germinationi?  proniintii,  cmnqiie  secundum  tempora  creationis 
cxcreverinty  formantur  in  aviculas,  quae  post  dies  nature 
dates  rostro  dependent,  et  vivificats,  &cta  leni  alarum  sue- 
cussatione  quasi  puerperio  consummato,  in  mare  decidunt,  et 
quandoque  marinis  fluctibus  exposit«e,  humanis  contactibuB 
subtrabuntur.  Aves  isto!  ad  quantitatem  modioorum 
anscrum  crescunt,  pcnnis  variis  et  aucinis  intermixte. 
Quadrngcsimali  tempore  assatie  comeduntur,  conaideiata 
j)otius  ad  hoc  nativa  proccssione,  quam  camis  sapiditate. 
Avcm  vulgus  barnetam  nominat. 

Nay,  even  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  (1154-89),  the  same  atoxy. 
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and  even  then  so  firmly  establudied  that  Oiraldui 
Cambrenns  found  it  neoeesaiy  to  protest  against  the 
custom  then  prevailing  of  eating  these  Barnacle  geese 
during  Lent,  because  they  were  not  birds  but  fishes. 
This  is  what  Giraldua  saja  in  his  'Topographia 
HibemisB:'* 

There  are  in  this  place  many  birds  which  are  called  J?«niaedi: 
against  nature,  nature  produces  them  in  a  most  ezfiraotdmsiy 
way.  They  are  like  manh*geaiSy  but  somsiHiat  mailer^ 
They  are  produced  from  fir  timber  toswd  akng  the  sss,  snd 
are  at  first  like  gum.  Afterwards  thsj  hang  down  by  their 
beaks  as  if  from  a  seaweed  attached  to  the  timberi  surrounded 
by  shells,  in  order  to  grow  more  freely.  Having  thus,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  been  clothed  with  a  strong  coat  of  feathers,  they 
either  fall  into  the  water  or  fly  freely  away  into  the  air.  They 
derive  their  food  and  growth  from  the  sap  of  the  wood  or  the 
Bea,  by  a  secret  and  most  wonderful  process  of  alimentation. 


s« 


Silvester  Giraldus  Gambrensii,  Topegr^pkia  Htbermm,  in^^too, 
Kormannica,  Hihemica,  Cambriea^  a  ffeUnbui  mripUu  EkmnkoAurti, 
1C03,  p.  706  (under  Ueniy  II.,  1164-89). 

'Sunt  et  aves  hie  malt«  que  Bernses  Toeaator:  qpMM  mirom  is 
motlum  contra  naturam  natura  prodneit:  Aneis  quidem  palmtribas 
similes,  sed  minores.  Kx  lignis  namque  abiegnia  per  aqaora  derohitis, 
primo  quasi  gummi  nascuntur.  Dehine  tmrnquftin  ab  alga  ligno  eo- 
iiierentfi  conchjlibus  testis  ad  liberioreiii  fonnationem  iiieliiMB,per : 
dependent :  et  sic  quousqne  proceara  temporit  firmam  {domanim 
tituram  indute  Tel  in  aquas  decidunt,  Tel  in  aSriv  libertatam  Tolata  sa 
transferunt,  ex  succo  ligneo  marinoque  occulta  nimis  admirandaqiM 
Bominii  ratione  alimenta  simul  inerementaqtie  sweipiiuit.  Vidi  miiHo> 
ties  oculis  meis  plus  quam  mille  minuta  htgufinodi  anam  oorpaieiila,  in 
litton>  maris  ab  uno  ligno  dependentia  testis  indasa  et  jam  formata. 
Non  ex  harum  ooitu  (ut  in  aribus  asaolet)  ora  gignnntnr,  non  aTis  in 
carum  prucroatione  unquam  oTis  ineabat:  in  nnllis  tenanun  aognlis 
Tel  libidini  Tacare  Tel  nidifieare  Tidentnr.  tJnde  et  in  qnibnadam  Hi* 
bernis  partibus,  aTibus  istii  tamquam  non  eameis  qaia  de  esme  non 
natis,  episcopi  et  Tin  religion  j^unioram  tempoia  sine  delietn  Tssci 
holent.  Sed  hi  quidem  sempoloee  morentor  ad  daKetnm.  Si  qnis  saim 
rx  primi  parentis  camei  qvidam,  licet  de  osme  bob  Bati»  iieaitn  eooia- 
disset,  eum  a  caminm  sstt  bob  Immansm  aibteawf/ 
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I  have  frequently,  with  my  own  eyes,  seen  more  than  a  tihoa- 
sand  of  these  small  bodies  of  birds,  hanging  down  on  the 
sea-shore  from  one  piece  of  timber,  enclosed  in  fthells,  and 
already  formed.  They  do  not  breed  and  lay  ^gs,  like  other 
birds;  nor  do  they  ever  hatch  any  ^gs^  nor  do  they  seem 
to  build  nests  in  any  corner  of  the  earth.  Hence  buhops 
and  clergymen  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  do  not  scruple  to  dine 
of  these  birds  at  the  time  of  fasting,  because  they  are  not 
flesh,  nor  bom  of  flcsli.  But  these  are  thus  drawn  into  sin ; 
for  if  a  man  during  Lent  had  dined  of  a  leg  of  Adam,  our 
first  parent,  who  was  not  bom  of  flesh,  surely  we  should  not 
consider  liim  innocent  of  having  eaten  what  is  flesh. 

Then  follows  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  we 
may  safely  leave  out.  What  is  important  is  this, 
that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  belief  in  the  zninr 
culous  transformation  of  tiie  Barnacle  shell  into  the 
Barnacle  goose  was  as  firmly  established  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  that,  on  that  belief,  another 
belief  had  grown  up,  namely,  that  Barnacle  geese 
might  safely  be  eaten  during  Lent.  I  am  informed 
that  in  Brittany  Barnacles  are  still  allowed  to  be 
eaten  on  Fridays,  and  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Ferns  may  give  permission  to  people  out  of  hU 
diocese  to  eat  these  birds  at  his  table. 

How  long  before  Giraldus  the  fable  existed  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  I  find,  however,  that  a  cardinal  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Petrus  Damiamis,  refers  to  a  simi- 
lar story  in  one  of  his  letters.  Speaking,  as  it  would 
seem  of  India,  or  of  an  island  near  India,  he  says : 

Unde  ct  terra  ilia  occiduis  partibus  hanc  eonaecuta  est 
dignitatem  ut  ex  arborum  ramis  volucres  prodeant,  et  ad 
pomorum  similitudinem  animati  atque  pennati  fnictns 
or  urn  pant  ?    Sicut  enim  referunt|  qui  se  vidisae   testantur, 
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paulatdm  incidit  pendulum  quid  ex  immo  lUipendii  deiiida  in 
imaginem  volucriB,  spedemqiie  fbrmari:  poiferamo  qnintn- 
lumcumque  plameeoenSi  hiato  rostri  eete  «b  arbora  diTidit, 
sicque  noTiu  a&ifl  habitalor  ante  pne  diaott  Tolare  qnam  ▼£- 
vere.  Enimvero  quia  tot  yirtatia  dirins  magnalia  qiua  oontim 
communem  natoram  ordinem  finnt^  ennmerare  aoffioiat.'' 

This  passage  ia  aappoaed  to  reat  on  the  antitoritj 
of  Eustathins.  in  hia  'Conunentazr  on  the  Hex*\ 
ameron,^  ynblished  py  Leo  ^Tlft1il!f  wilftM^     Bnfc 
that  Commentary  ia  now  admitted  not  tobethawoS 
of  Ilastathins,  nor'floeirit  »«n 
quoted^bj.Petraa  Damianna. 

It  must  not  be  anppoeed  that,  daring  the  fi?e 
centuries  through  which  we  haTO  traced  ihia  legend, 
it  was  never  contradicted.  It  waa  contradicted  bj 
Albertus  Magnus  (died  1280),  who  declarea  that  he 
saw  these  burds  layeggaand  hatch  them.*  It  waa 
contradicted  by  Roger  Bac^  (died_1294) 
Sylvigs^  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL,  1458-64),  when 

''  EpUt.  lib.  ii.  ep.  xTii.  p.  238.    Paris,  1610. 

'*  'Barbates  mentiendo  qaidam  dicant  ath:  qiMf  Tolgiii  bonnsu 
(linumguns  ?)  Tocat :  eo  qaod  ex  arboribiiis  natci  dienntiir  a  quibm  stipita 
i'X  ramis  dependent:  et  lucco  qui  inter  eortieem  ect  nvtritA:  dicant 
(tiam  aliquando  ex  putridis  lignis  hae  aninudia  in  mart  gtnerari:  et 
pnecipoe  ex  abietom  pntredine,  auerentes  quod  nemo  nnqnam  Tidit  haa 
:ivc8  coire  Tel  OTare:  et  hoc  omnino  abaurdnm  eat:  qnia  ego  et  mnlti 
m(vum  de  sociia  Tidimos  eas  et  coire  et  oTare  et  polloe  nntrire  stent  ia 
antehabitis  diximoi :  h«e  aris  caput  habet  qnasi  pavonis.  Pedes  anten 
ni^ros  ut  cygnoi:  et  rant  membiana  ooiganeti  dijpti  ad  nataadnm:  H 
sunt  in  dono  cinerc«  nigredinie:  et  in  Tvntie  snballndM,  aliqnantnm 
minorei  anHeribos.* — Ik  Animalilmi^  lib.  zziii.  p.  186. 

"  'Scribit  Umen  Eneas  Sjlvios  de  hao  arbors  ia  Irane  Bwdnm: 
"  Audivcramaa  noe  olim  arborem  esse  in  Scotia,  qn»  snioa  ripam  fln* 
minis  enata  fructos  prodneeret,  anetanim  formam  habentta,  et  tos  qnidsm 
cum  maturitati  proximi  essent  sponte  soa  decideia,  alios  in  temua,  alios 
in  iiquam,  et  in  tcrmm  d^cctos  pntreseere, in  aqoam  voo  dsBiwsos,  mos 
aniniiitos  enatare  tub  aqnis  et  in  aerem  plnmis  psnaisqaa  afolm.    Bs 
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on  a  visit  to  Ejiig  James  (1393-1437 ;  reigned  1424- 
37),  inquired  after  tlie  tree,  and  he  cqm£lam8_tbat 
miracles  -vvill  always  flee  farther  and  jFarther;  for 
when  he  came  to  Scotland  to  see  the  tree,  he  was 
told  that  it  grew  farther  north  in  the  Orchades.  In 
1599,  Dutch  sailors,  who  had  visited  Greenlajid,  gave 
a  full  description  of  how  they  found  there  the  eggs 
of  the  Barnacle  geese  (whom  they  in  Dutcli  called 
rotgansen) ;  how  they  saw  them  hatching,  aud  heard 
them  cry  roty  roty  rot;  how  they  killed  one  of  them 
with  a  stone,  and  ate  it,  together  with  siziy  eggs.** 

Nevertheless,  the  storj-  appeared  again  and  again, 
and  the  birds  continued  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
during  Lent  without  any  qualms  of  conscience. 
Aldrova7ul/u^y  in  his  *  Omithologia '  1603  (lib.  xix.), 
tells  us  of  an  Irish  priest,  of  the  name  of  Octavianc?, 
who  assured  him  with  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  that  he 
had  seen  the  birds  in  their  rude  state  and  handled 
them.  And  Aldrovandus  himself,  after  weighing  all 
the  evidence  for  and  against  the  miraculous  orig^  of 
the  Barnacle  goose,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  better  to  err  with  the  majority  than  to  argue 
against  so  many  eminent  writers.'^  In  1629  a  Count 
Maier  published  at  Frankfort  a  book,  *  De  Volucri 
Arborea '  (On  the  Tree-bird),  in  which  he  explains 

qua  re  cum  aviclius  investigaremus  dum  esscmus  in  Scotia  apod  Jaeobuni 
regem,  humiD(*m  quadratum  et  multa  pingupdino  gtarem,  didicimxu 
xniracula  sempor  rcmotius  fugere,  famosamque  arborem  non  in  Scotia  sed 
apud  OrchadpH  insulas  inveniri.'" — Sob.  Munster,  Cosmographia^  p,  49. 

*"  Troi^  NavigatUms  faitcs  par  hs  Hvllandaia  au  Stptentrion^  par 
Gorani  do  Vera.    Paris,  1699,  p.  112. 

''  *  Malim  tamen  cum  pluribus  crrare  quam  tot  Kriptonbns  claris> 
eimis  ublntrare  quibus  pnetcr  id  quod  dc  epbemero  dictnin  e8t,ffivet  ctiam 
quod  est  ab  Aristotele  proditum,  genuH  pcilicet  testatum  qaoddam  iiaTigiia 
putrescents  fsece  Hpumosa  adnai>ci/     (P.  173,  line  47.) 
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the  whole  prooeaa  of  its  Inrth}  and  indnlgM  in  10010 
most  absurd  and  blasphenuma  Bpeoolatiunu.** 

But  how  did  this  oxtrBordinazy  tiborj  aaiie  9  Why 
should  anybod;  ever  have  conoeiTed  the  idea  that  a 
bird  was  produced  from  a  shell ;  and  thia  paxticniar 
bird,  the  Baniacle  goose,  from  this  partiookr  shell, 
the  Binnacle  shell?  If  the  storj  was  0009  atarted, 
there  are  many  things  that  would  keep  it  alive ;  and 
its  vitality  has  certainly  been  eziraonUnary.  There 
are  certain  features  about  this  Baniacle  ihell  wluoh 


to  a  careless  observer  might  look  like  the  first 
rudiments  of  a  bird;  the  feet  in  partionlar,  with 
^hich  these  animals  catch  their  food  and  convey  it 
into  the  shell,  are  decidedly  like  veiy  delicate  feathers. 
The  fact,  again,  tliat  this  fable  of  the  shell-^seeae 
offered  an  excnse  for  eating  these  birds  during  Lent 
would,  no  doubt,  form  a  strong  support  of  the  com- 
mon belief,  and  invest  it,  to  a  certein  extent,  with  a 

"  The  fourth  chapter  huthefoUowingbMdiiig; 'QaodSmapfopriw 
liujus  volncrj*  grnentticmii  nt  vt  ntmt  daplM  nA  aatoii,  T«titebili 
«i  nninmli,  Chruinm  Dtna  «  haeiineB),  qui  qnoqaaHMpUnMBati^ 
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sacred  cliaracter.  In  Bombay,  where,  with  some 
classes  of  people,  fish  is  considered  a  prohibited  ar- 
ticle of  food,  the  priests  call  it  sea-vegetable,  under 
which  name  it  is  allowed  to  be  eaten.  No  one  would 
suspect  LinnsGUS  of  having  shared  the  vulgar  error; 
nevertheless,  he  retained  the  name  of  ancUifera^  or 
duck-bearing,  as  given  to  the  shell,  and  that  of  Ber- 
nicl<iy  as  given  to  the  goose. 

I  believe  it  was  language  which  first  suggested,  or 
at  all  events  strongly  supported,  this  myth  after  it 
had  once  been  started.  We  saw  that  the  shells  were 
regularly  and  properly  called  bemcumlce.  We  also 
saw  that  the  Barnacle  geese  were  caitight  in  Ireland. 
It  was  against  the  Irish  bishops  that  Giraldus  Caxn- 
brensis  wrote,  blaming  them  for  their  presumption 
in  eating  these  birds  during  Lent;  and  we  learn 
from  later  sources  that  the  discovery  made  by  the 
Irish  priests  was  readily  adopted  in  France*  Now 
Ireland  is  called  Hibemia ;  and  I  believe  these  birds 
were  originally  called  HiberniccBy  or  Hihemiculoe^  The 
first  syllable  was  dropt,  as  not  having  the  accent, 
just  as  it  was  dropt  in  the  Italian  vemo,  winter, 
instead  of  ivemo.  This  dropping  of  the  first  syllable 
is  by  no  means  unusual  in  Latin  words  which,  through 
the  vulgar  Latin  of  tlie  monks,  found  their  way  into 
the  modern  Eomance  dialects  ;•*  and  we  actually 
find  in  the  mediteval  Latin  dictionaries  the  word 
Jiybeniagium  in  the  truncated  form  of  bemagium.^ 

"  Cf.  Dicz.  liom.  Gr.  p.  162:  rondine mmhimado. 

vescovo  B  episcopiu. 
cAtV«a-«eccle8ia. 
^*  Cf.  Du  Cange :  '  Bernagium,  pro  Hybemogium,  oi  fallor,  miscellnni 
frumentum.*    Soe  also  krnatfium,  and  panis  iemoffii.    It,  bemia,  Fr. 
lemie,  a  coarso  etuff  for  clonlu);    also  a  cloak  made  of  it.  a  n^; 
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The  birds^  therefore,  being  called  HibemieukB,  then 
BermculcB,  were  synonymons  with  the  ahells,  equally 
called  Bemaculw;  and  as  their  names  seemed  one, 
so  the  creatures  were  supposed  to  be  one.  Ererything 
afterwards  seemed  to  conspire  to  confirm  the  first 
mistake,  and  to  invest  what  was  originally  a  good 
Irish  ca/Murd  with  all  the  dignity  of  sdentiflc,  and 
the  solemnity  of  theological,  irath* 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  an- 
other deriyation  of  the  name  Bemaeida,  which  was 
suggested  to  Gresner  by  one  of  his  correspondents. 

Joannes  CaiuB  (he  Bsys)  writes  to  me  ins  kfetar:  'IbsUere 
that  the  bird  which  we  caU  .^iiMr  5r«jidmti#,  others  JBeniacAii, 
ouglit  to  be  called  Bemclacus ;  for  the  old  BritODB  and  ihe 
mod  cm  Scots  called,  and  call,  the  wild  goose  Clake,  Hence 
they  still  retain  the  name  which  is  corrupted  with  ns,  Zfoke  or 
Ferdakey  i.e.  lake-goose,  instead  of  Feneklake ;  for  onr  people 
irc<}uontIj  change  letters,  and  say  bem  for  hren.*  ('  Historia 
Ani/iialium,'  lib.  iii.  p.  110.) 

His  idea,  therefore,  was,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Scotch;  that  in  Scotch  the  bird  was 
called  Br  en  clake;  that  this  was  prononnced  Bem^ 
dakey  and  then  Latinised  into  bemclacui*  There  is, 
however,  this  one  fatal  objection  to  this  etymology, 
that  among  the  very  nmnerons  yarieties  of  the  name 
Bemiculay*^  not  one  comes  at  all  near  to  BwndacuM^ 

from  nibernis,  where  it  was  manufactured;  Dookiii,  Bomamm  Lio^ 
tionary^  b.  v. 

**  Tho  Dame  eren  in  Latin  Tariee.  In  omithologieal  wovks  ths  lid- 
lowing  Dames  occur,  all  intended  for  the  same  bird,  tboi^  I  do  not  wish 
to  vouch  for  their  eorrectneu  or  authenticity : 

Knglish :  Bemade,  Sooth  gooee,  Tree  G^eete,  Bfrnat  Otetei. 

Scotch :  Clakii  or  claiki,  dak-guM^  daik-gMi,  'Bfmadti 

OrcAdce:  Kodgani. 

Dutch:  Batgana. 
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Otherwise  clake  or  claik  certainly  means  goose ;  and 
the  Barnacle  goose,  in  particular,  is  so  called.*^  As 
to  BraUy  it  means  in  compounds  dark,  such  as  the 
A.S.  hranwyrty  blackberry,  different,  from  hrunew^j 
brownwort,  water  betony ;  and  Jamieson  gives  us  as 
Scotch  branded,  brannity  adj.,  having  a  reddish-farown 
colour,  as  if  singed  by  fire;  a  hra/iided  cow  being 
one  almost  entirely  brown.  A  brcmt-fox  is  a  fox  with 
black  feet.  Branta,  we  saw,  was  a  name  g^ven  to  the 
Barnacle  goose ;  and  it  was  said  to  be  giyen  to  it  on 
account  of  its  dark  colour. 

How  easily  in  cases  like  this  a  legend  grows  up  to 
remove  any  difficulty  that  might  be  felt  at  names  no 
longer  understood,  can  be  proved  by  many  a  medisenJ 
legend,  both  sacred  and  profime.    The  learned  editor 

German:  Baamgans. 

Danish :  Bay-gaas,  Eadgaas. 

Norwegian :  Raatne-gans,  goul,  gagl. 

Iceland:  Helsingen. 

French:  Bernachc,  Cano  &  collier.  Nonnette,  Relig^eue;  Hae- 
qucrolle,  (?)  Macreuse.  (?) 

Latin :  Bomicula,  Bemacnla,  Bemada,  Bemicla»  Bemeda,  Benecda 
(Fred.  II.  lmi^.^d€  Arte  Venandi),  Bernaca,  Bemicha,  Bemecha,  Bttvcea. 
BtTnichia,  Branta  (ab  atro  colore  anser  Bcoticus),  Bemesta,  BarMU 
(Gerrasiua  Tilb.,)  Bamaces  (Brumpton,  p.  1072),  Barliata  (Isidonu) 
Barbata  (Albertus  Magnus).  Barbata  (or  Barbates)  may  be  muTCftd  for 
Barliata  or  Bachadte. 

Cf.  Ducange,  s.  v.  Mcna/j/e^  a.  v.  Bcrnache.  Biefenbachf  CHottarmm 
Latino- Germanicum :  '  Galli  has  aves  MaoqutroUea  et  Jtfaoreua§M  appel- 
lant, et  tempore  Quadragcsimali  ex  Normannia  Paiisios  defemnt.  Scd 
revora  deprehensum  est  a  Batavis,  anaeres  ho0M  OTa  paren,'  &e. 
(Willoiighby). 

Another  mimo  is  given  by  Soaligcr.  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  ad  Ari^, 
iJe  PlantiSt  lib.  i.: — '  Anates  (inquit,  melius  dixisset  AnseivB)  Oceani* 
qua.s  Armorici  partim  Crahrans,  partim  Bemachioi  Tocant.  En  cnantur 
ox  putredine  nuufragiorum,  pendentque  rostro  a  matrice,  quoad  abaohite 
decidant  in  subjcctas  aquas,  undo  sibi  statim  rictum  quBnut: 
int^rea  spectaculo  pensiles,  motirantesque  turn  pedes,  torn 

"  Brompton,  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  col.  1072,  ap.  Jim. 
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of  the  *  Mnnimenta  Cffldhalta  Londinenms,'  Mr.  H. 
T.  Riley,  tells  tu  in  his  pi^efiMe  (p.  zviii.)  ihat^  in 
the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
turj,  trading,  or  buying  and  selling  at  a  profit^  was 
known  to  the  more  educated  classes  under  tiie  French 
name  achaty  which  in  England  was  written,  and  pro- 
bably pronoimced,aca^.  To  oeoi  of  this  natuxe,  Whit- 
tington  was  indebted  for  his  wealth;  and  as,  in  time, 
the  French  became  displaced  hereby  the  modem  Eng- 
lish, the  meaning  of  the  word  probaUy  became  lost, 
and  thereby  gave  the  opportunity  to  some  infentive 
genius,  at  a  much  later  period,  of  building  a  new  story 
on  the  double  meaning  of  an  old  and  elbte  word.*' 

You  know  the  stoiy  of  St.  Christopher.  The  ^  Le- 
genda  Aurea  "^  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  Canaanite, 
very  tall  and  fearful  to  look  at. 

He  would  not  serve  anybody  who  bad  himself  a  master ; 
and  when  he  heard  that  his  lord  was  afraid  of  the  deril,  he 
left  him  and  became  himself  the  servant  of  the  devil.  One 
da}%  however,  when  passing  a  Cross,  he  observed  that  his  new 
mantcr  was  afraid  of  the  Cross,  and  learning  that  there  was 
one  more  powerful  than  the  devil,  he  left  him  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  He  was  instructed  hy  an  old  hermit  but  being 
unable  to  fast  orto  pray,  he  was  told  to  serve  Oirist  by  oany* 
ing  travellers  across  a  deep  river.**    This  he  did,  until  one 

'^  Rerum  Bniammietarum  diwdn  jEvi  Sorifpioru^  Mmtimmta  OiMkalim 
I.ondiwnti$,  voL  i.  liber  Alhus.  London,  1S60.  As  I  have  not  been 
■a\Ao  to  trace  the  story  of  Whittinsfton  to  its  eariieit  fbnn,  I  mait  kave 
to  Mr.  Kiley  all  the  avdit  sod  reeponsibilitj  of  this  explanation.  The 
storv  oziste  in  WaesAf^  a  Persian  writer  of  the  fbnrteenth  eentuy. 
Whittington  died  1423.  Aeatnm  oceuis  as  earlj  as  the  twelfth  eantaiy 
in  i\  charter  of  Heniy  II.    See  Stnbbs,  DocumimU,  p.  168. 

"  Legenda  Auna,  cap.  100. 

"*  AccordiDgtoaUteldainhymn,  itwasthsBedSsathRM^iriiieli 
Christopher  carried  the  tiavelleii. 

'  O  sanete  Chriatophort. 
Qni  poitssti  Jasnm  C 
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day  he  was  called  three  times,  and  the  third  time  be  mw  a 
child  that  wished  to  be  carried  across  the  riyer.  He  took  him 
on  his  shoulders,  but  his  weight  was  such  that  he  oould  hardly 
reach  the  opposite  shore.  When  he  had  reached  it,  the  Child 
said  to  him  he  had  carried  Christ  Himself  on  his  ahoulders,  in 
proof  whereof  the  stick  which  he  had  used  for  many  jean, 
when  planted  in  the  earth,  grew  into  a  tree. 

Many  more  miracles  are  said  to  have  liappened  to 
him  afterwards,  till  at  last  he  snfiPered  the  death  of  a 
martyr. 

It  is  clear,  and  it  is  not  denied  even  by  Boman 
Catholic  writers,  that  the  whole  legend  of  St.  Chris- 
topher sprang  from  his  name,  which  means  '  he  who 
bears  Christ.'  That  name  was  intended  in  a  spiritaal 
sense,  just  as  St.  Ignatius  took  the  name  of  Theo- 
pliorus^^^  ^he  who  bears  God,'  namely,  in  his  heart 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  people  who 
martyred  him,  when  tearing  out  his  heart,  are  said  to 
have  found  it  miraculously  inscribed  with  fhe  name 
of  God,  so  the  name  of  Christophorua  led  to  the  legend 
just  quoted.  Whether  there  was  a  real  Ohristophonu 
who  sufltered  martyrdom  under  Decius,  in  Lyda, 
250  A.D.,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  even  Alban  Butler,  in 
his  ^  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  admits  that  ^  there  seem  to 
be  no  other  grounds  than  his  name  for  the  vulgar 
notion  of  his  great  stature,  the  origin  of  wluch  Beema 
to  have  been  merely  allegorical,  as  Baronius  obsexres, 

Per  mari  rubrum, 
Nee  firanzisti  cnirom, 
£t  hoc  est  noD  minim, 
Quia  fuisti  magnum  Tirum.' 

**  *  The  accent  placed  on  the  penultimA  of  ^Mo^Spos,  as  the  void  u 
'written  in  the  sniut's  acts,  denotes  it  of  an  active  signification,  one  thic 
carrieth  God ;  but  uf  the  passive,  carried  of  God,  if  placed  on  the  ante- 
pouultima.' — Alban  Butler,  LivM  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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and  as  Yida  has  expressed  in  an  epigram  on  this 
saint : 

Christopborc,  infixuin  quod  eum  usque  in  corde  gerebas, 
Pictores  Christum  dant  tibi  ferri  humeris** 

'  The  enormous  statues  of  St.  Christopher,  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  Gothic  cathedrals,  expressed 
his  alley^orical  wading  through  the  sea  of  tribu- 
lations, by  which  the  faithful  meant  to  signify 
the  many  suflFerings  through  which  he  arrived  at 
eternal  life.'  Before  he  was  called  Christophorus  his 
name  was  Reprobus ;  so  says  the  *  Legenda  Aurea.' 
Others,  improving  on  the  legend,  represent  his  origi- 
nal name  to  have  been  OfferuSy*^  the  second  part  of 
Cliristofenis,  thus  showing  a  complete  misunder- 
standiniT  of  the  orij'inal  name. 

Another  legend,  which  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  similar  misunderstanding,  is  that  of  Ursula  and 
tlio  11,000  Virgins,  whose  bones  are  shown  to  the 
j>rt\sent  day  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Cologne.  This 
t  xtmvagant  number  of  martyred  virgins,  which  is  not 
spuciiied  in  the  earlier  legends,  is  said  to  have  arisen 
ihmi  the  name  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ursula 
btirig  Undccimclla  *^ — an  explanation  very  plausible, 
thou<;h  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  authority**  for  the  name  Undecimella. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 

♦'   Vi.hi,  IJymn.  26,  t.  ii.  p.  150. 

*-  3I:iury,  Ligendfs  pieuses,  p.  53. 

*^  '  I/Hi.'«toire  de  eninte  Ursule  et  des  onre  mille  riergcs  doit  son 
•r  iriiio  a  l^■xJ•rt•^Hiun  des  vioux  calendriers,  Ursula  et  Undecimella,  VV, 
MM.,  ('(.st-a-dire  sainte  Ursule  et  sainte  Undecimelle,  vierges  et  mar* 
rv'.-.s.' — Maury,  p.  214. 

*'  Jacobus  a  Vora^ine,  Legenda  Aurea^  cap.  158.  Oalfredos  Moniime- 
t'  ii^ih,  lil>.  r.  cap.  9 -19.  St,  (Inula  und  ikre  GeseiUehqft.  £ine  kritisch- 
il.^tu^i:}ohe  Mouographie,  von  Johann  Hubert  Eessel.    Koln,  1863. 
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and  other  legends  were  invented  and  spread  inten- 
tionally. Thej  were  the  natural  productioziB  of  the 
intellectual  soil  of  Europe,  where  the  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  sown  before  the  wild  weeds  of  the 
ancient  heathen  my thology  were  rooted  up  and  burnt 
They  are  no  more  artificial,  no  more  the  work  of  in- 
dividuals, than  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  Borne, 
or  India ;  nay,  we  know  that  the  Churchy  which  hss 
sometimes  been  accused  of  fostering  these  sapenti- 
tioiis,  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  check  their 
rapid  growth,  but  in  vain.  What  happened  at  that 
time  was  what  will  always  happen  when  the  great 
masses  are  taught  to  speak  the  language  before  thej 
have  learnt  to  think  the  thoughts  of  their  rolerSf 
teachers,  apostles,  or  missionaries.  What  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  is  spiritual  and  true  becomes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  pupil  material  and  freqnentLj  fidse. 
Yet,  even  in  their  corrupt  form,  the  words  of  the 
teachers  retain  their  sacred  character ;  thej  soon  fbxm 
an  integral  part  of  that  foundation  on  which  the 
religious  life  of  a  whole  nation  is  built  up,  and  the 
very  teachers  tremble  lest  in  trying  to  place  eadi 
stone  in  its  right  position,  they  might  shake  the  stroe- 
ture  which  it  took  centuries  to  buildup.  St.  Thomas 
(died  1274)  asked  Bonaventura  (died  1271)  whence 
he  received  the  force  and  unction  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  works.  Bonaventura  pointed  to  a  crucifix 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  his  cell.  ^  It  is  that  image/  he 
said,  *  which  dictates  all  my  words  to  me.'  What  can 
be  more  simple,  more  true,  more  intelligible  ?  But  the 
sapng  of  Bonaventura  was  repeated,  the  people  took 
it  literally,  and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  tiiey  in- 
sist<,'d  that  Bonaventura  possessed  a  talking  crucifix. 
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A  profane  miracle  took  the  place  of  a  saored  troth; 
nay,  those  who  could  nnderttand  the  troth,  and 
felt  bound  to  protest  against  the  vulgar  error,  were 
condemned  by  the  loud-voiced  multitude  aadiabelievefs 
of  miracles.  Pictures  frequently  added  a  new  sanc- 
tion to  these  popular  superstition.  Zurbaran  painted 
a  saint  (Pierre  Nolasque)  before  a  speaking  crucifix. 
Whether  the  artist  meant  it  literally  or  symbolically, 
Ave  do  not  know.  But  the  crowds  took  it  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  and  who  was  the  bold  preacher 
who  would  tell  his  congregation  the  plain,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  more  profound,  meaning  of  the  miraculous 
picture  which  they  had  once  learnt  to  worship? 

It  was  a  common  practice  of  early  artists  to  repre- 
sent martyrs  that  had  been  executed  by  the  sword,  as 
carrying  their  heads  in  their  hands.^  The  people  who 
saw  the  sculptures  could  read  them  in  one  sense  only, 
and  they  firmly  believed  that  certain  martyrs  mira- 
culously carried  their  heads  in  their  hands  after  they 
had  been  beheaded.^^  Several  saints  were  repre- 
sented with  a  dove  either  at  their  side  or  near  their 
ear.  The  artist  intended  no  more  than  to  show  that 
these  men  had  been  blest  with  the  gifts  of  the  Hdy 
Ghost;  but  the  people  who  saw  the  images  firmly 
believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appeared  to  their 
saint  in  the  form  of  a  dove.^^  Again,  nothing  was 
more  usual  for  an  artist  than  to  represent  sin  and 

"  Maiiry,  p.  207. 

**  Ibid.  Lepmde$  pieuites,  p.  287:  'Cette  I^gende  m  tnof  dftns 
Ui  rios  do  saint  Denis,  de  mint  Oride,  do  nint  Hfmin  d'AmiMt,  dt 
fuiint  Mftiirice,  do  nint  NicniM  de  Reims,  ds  Mint  SouUos^dsBovsM, 
(le  naiut  Juete  d'Auzerre,  de  sfunt  Laimn^  d»  Minfet  £ip«a%  dt  Mini 
Didier  de  Lingree,  et  d'nne  fonlt  d'ftntres.* 

*'  Mauij.  p.  182:  * £t  primo  timilii  T«4Mri mn Tin volaaris.' 

II.  RR 
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idolatry  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  a  dragon.  A 
man  who  bad  fought  bravely  against  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  a  pagan  king  who  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity/*  was  naturally  represented  as  a 
St.  George  fighting  with  the  dragon,  and  slaying  it 
A  missionary  who  had  successfully  preached  the 
Gospel  and  driven  out  the  venomous  brood  heresj 
or  idolatry,  became  at  once  a  St.  Patrick,  driving 
away  every  poisonous  creature  from  the  Hibernian 
island.*^ 

Now  it  should  be  observed  how  in  all  these  cases 
the  original  conception  of  the  word  or  the  picture  is 
far  higher,  far  more  reverential,  far  more  truly  religions 
than  the  miraculous  petrification  which  excites  the 
superstitious  interest  of  the  people  at  large.  If 
Constantine  or  Clovis,  at  the  most  critical  moments 
of  their  lives,  felt  that  the  victory  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Only  True  God,  the  God  revealed  by 
Christ,  and  preached  in  the  cities  of  the  whole 
Boman  Empire  by  the  despised  disciples  of  a  cru- 
cified Lord,  surely  this  shows  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  far  more  majestic  light  than  when  we 
are  told  that  these  royal  converts  saw,  or  imagined 
they  saw,  a  flag  with  a  Cross,  or  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, ^  In  hoc  signo  vin^es,^^^ 

If  Bonaventura  felt  the  presence  of  Christ  in  his 
lonely  cell,  if  the  heart  of  Ignatius  was  instinct  with 

«*  Maury,  p.  ISfj.  Eusobius,  de  VitA  Conft.,  ed.  Heinicher,  Liptix, 
1S30.  p.  150.  «•  Maury,  p.  141. 

^  Similar  Htorien  aro  told  of  Alfonso,  the  fln»t  King  of  Portiignl.  who 
iH  said  to  Iiave  Bt'tn  a  brilliant  cross  before  tlie  battle  of  Ouriqne.  ia 
1139,  and  of  Waldemar  II..  of  Denmark.  The  red  cross  of  Denmark. 
the  Danebropr,  date*)  from  WaIdomar*B  victory  over  the  Esthoniaxu  in 
1219.    Si-e  I)ahlniauD,  (icschichte  von  JJiinnanark,  tqL  i.  p.  36S. 
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the  spirit  of  Grod,  we  can  undentand  what  is  meant^ 
we  can  sympathise,  we  can  admire,  we  can  love* 
But  if  we  are  told  that  the  one  merely  possessed  a. 
talking  crucifix,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  other  was 
inscribed  with  the  four  Oreek  letters,  BEOS,  what  is 
that  to  us  ? 

Those  old  pictores  and  carred  images  of  saints 
fighting  with  dragons,..  oR  martyrs  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  tratB^  of  inspired  wriien 
listening  intently  to  the  voice  -  of  God,  lose  all  their 
meaning  and  beauty  if  we  are  told  that  they  were 
only  men  of  bodiff  strength  wKo*  ckonced  to  kill  a 
gorilla-like  monster,  or  beings  qniie  diffisrent  from 
ourselves^  who  did  not  die  even  though  their  heads 
had  boon  severed  from  their  trunks,  or  old  men 
caiTjing  doves  on  each  shoulder.  Those  doves  whis- 
pering into  the  ears  of  the  prc^hets  of  old  were 
meant  for  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove 
and  lighting  upon  them ;  and  the  pious  sculptors  of 
old  would  have  been  horrified,  at  the  idea  that  these 
birds  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  real  animals  in  a 
bodily  shape,  dictating.to  the  prophets  the  words  they 
should  write  down. 

Everything  is  true,  natural,  significant,,  if  we  enter 
with  a  reverent  spirit  into  the  meaning  o£  ancient 
art  and  ancient  language.  Everything  becomes  fiilse, 
miraculous,  and  unmeaning,  if  we  interpret  the  deep 
and  mighty  words  of  the  seers  of  old  in  the  shallow 
and  feeble  sense  of  modem  chroniclers. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  of  mistaken  inteipretai« 
tion  which  happened  long  before  the  days  of  (Galileo. 
Earthquakes  in  later  Greek  were  called  Theomi$iiaif 
which  literally  means  the  Anger  of  God.    The  ez- 

bbS 
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pression  was  probably  suggested  by  the  langaage 
of  the  Biblc^  where  we  meet  with  passages  such  as 
(Psalm  civ.  32),  *  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it 
trembleth;  he  touchoth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke.' 
It  was  in  itself  a  most  appropriate  term,  but  it  very 
soon  lost  its  etymological  signifieaney,  and  became 
the  eonyentional  and  cuiTent  name  for  earthquake. 
INTevertheless  it  kept  up  in  people's  mind  the  idea 
that  earthquakes  were  more  immediately  produced 
by  the  wrath  of  God,  and  differed  in  this  way  from 
thunderstorms,  or  famine,  or  pestilence.  Here  was 
the  source  of  mischief.  The  name  of  Theominiay^^ 
which  was  quite  true  in  its  original  conception, 
became  falsified  by  an  inadequate  interpretation. 
And  what  happened?  People  who,  like  Photias, 
ventured  to  assign  natural  causes  that  produced 
earthquakes,  were  cried  down  by  a  liioughtless  mul- 
titude as  unbelievers  and  heretics. 

We  have  lastly  to  consider  one  class  of  words 
which  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
mind.  They  rule  the  mind  instead  of  being  ruled 
by  it,  and  they  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  mythology,  the 
effects  of  which  are  most  widely  extended,  even  at 

^^  Bfu^via,  ira  divina  [Eustath.  p.  801,  24] :  rifv  $90fuiw(aw  AAt  Xrfu 
fidtrriya    (Stpphani  Thesaurus,  Didot). 

Tzetzes,  Historiarum  variarum  ChiUadet,  ed.  Kieeseling;  Lipn%  1896, 
V.  727  (cf  Groto,  vol.  i.  p.  539):— 

Kol  jSAa/Sos  &\\o. 

Thcophaucs  Contin.  (p.  673),  (Symcon  Magister,  De  MickaeU  €t 
Thrtxlnra). 

iv  yua  tniK^X  trvvffiri  ytvitrQai  frtKffioi  fityaXoi'  md  a^rkf  6^^ios hmfikt 
iirl  rod  tLfi^wvos  fi^^iTfOfnicraiy  tXirtv  Sri  ol  ntuTfioX  ^inc  iK  wK^Bcvf  h.jimffr'kSm 
oAA*  in  irKnfffioyris  CHaror  yiiovrai.  Joannes  Malalas  (Bonnv.  ]83]\ 
]>.  '2i9:  rrjs  avrvs  ir6\tws  *Avriox*iois  Xfi^Btiarjs  iwh  ipt^rtmp. 
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the  present  daj.  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  Lecture 
that,  besides  such  abstract  names  as  virhief  forttmef 
felicity y  peace^  and  wwr,  there  are  others  of  a  slightly 
different  character,  which  eqnallj  lend  themselves  to 
mythological  personification*  A  name  like  the  Latin 
virtits  was  originally  intended  to  ei^vress  a  qoaliiy, 
manliness,  the  quality  of  a  man,,  or  rather  every 
good  quality  peculiar  to  man.  As  lomg.  as  this  noan 
was  used  merely  as  a  noun  of  quality,  as  an  ad- 
jective changed  into  a  substantive^  no  mischief  could 
arise. 

Abstract  nouns  were  originally  •ollective  nouns, 
and  the  transition  is  very  easy  from  a  plural,  such  as 
^  the  clercs  '  (clerici),  to  a  collective  or  abstract  noun, 
such  as  '  the  clergy '  (clericatus).  Humanitas  meant 
origiuallj  ^ all  men,.'  ^mankind;'  but  kind,  literally 
tjtiius,  came,  like  genus,  to  express  what  constitutes 
kind,  the  qualities  which  all  members  of  a  kind  share 
in  common,  and  by  which  one  particular  kind  or  kin 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  or  kins. 

But  when  the  mind,  led  away  by  the  outward 
semblance  of  the  word  virtus^  conceived  what  was 
intended  merely  as  a  collective  predicate,  as  a  per- 
sonal subjective  essence,  then  the  mischief  was  done; 
an  adjective  had  become  a  substantive,  a  predicate 
had  been  turned  into  a  subject;  and  as  there  could 
nut  be  any  real  and  natural  basis  on  which  this 
spurious  being  could  rest,  it  was  placed,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, on  the  same  pedestal  on  which  the 
statues  of  the  so-called  divine  powers  had  been 
erected;  it  was  Rpoken  of  as  a  supernatural  or  a 
divine  being.  Virtuit,  manliness,  instead  of  being 
I'OHsessed  by  man,  was  herself  spoken  of  as  possess* 
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ing,  as  ruling,  as  inciting  man.  She  became  a 
power,  a  divine  power,  and  she  soon  received  temples, 
altars,  and  sacrifices,  like  other  more  ancient  gods. 
Many  of  those  more  ancient  gods  owed  their  origin 
to  exactly  the  same  intellectual  confusion.  We  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  Day,  Nighty  Dawn^  Springy 
Heo/veiiy  Earthy  Rivei'y  are  substantial  beings,  more 
substantial  at  least  than  Virtue  or  Pe€Lce.  But  let  us 
analyse  these  words,  let  us  look  for  the  substantial 
basis  on  which  they  rest,  and  we  shall  find  that 
they  evade  our  touch  almost  as  much  as  the  god- 
desses of  Virtue  and  Peace.  We  can  lay  hold  of 
something  in  everything  that  is  individual,  we  can 
speak  of  a  pebble,  a  daisy,  a  horse,  or  of  a  stone,  a 
flower,  an  animal,  as  independent  beings;  and  al- 
thou^^h  their  names  are  derived  from  some  general 
quality  peculiar  to  each,  yet  that  quality  is  substan- 
tiated in  something  that  exists,  and  resists  further 
analysis.  But  if  we  speak  of  the  Dawn,  what  do  we 
mean  ?  Do  we  mean  a  substanoe,  an  individual,  a 
person?  Certainly  not.  We  mean  the  time  whicb 
precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun.  But  then,  again, 
what  is  Time  ?  What  is  there  substantial,  individual, 
or  pei'sonal  in  time,  or  any  portion  of  time  9  Yet 
Language  cannot  help  herself*;  all  the  nouns  which 
she  uses  ai*e  either  masculine  or  feminine— for 
neuters  are  of  later  date — and  if  the  name  of  the 
Djiwn  has  once  been  formed,  that  name  will  convey 
to  every  one,  except  to  the  philosopher,  the  idea  of 
a  substantial,  if  not  of  an  individual  and  personal 
being.  We  saw  that  one  name  of  the  Dawn  in  Sans- 
krit w^as  Saranyu,  and  that  it  coincided  literally 
with  the  Greek  Erinys,    It  was  originally  a  perfectly 
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true  and  natural  sajing  that  the  rays  of  the  Dawn 
would  bring  to  light  the  works  of  darimess,  the  nns 
committed  during  the  night.  We  hare  a  prorerb  in 
German: 

Kein  Faden  iat  so  km  getponiMDy 

£r  kommt  doch  endlich  an  der  Sooneii. 

No  throad  on  earth  so  flue  is  ^MiBf 
But  comes  at  last  before  the  son. 

The  expression  that  the  Erinys,  Bar  any  ft,  the 
Dawn,  finds  out  the  criminal,  waa  originally  qoite 
free  from  mythology ;  it  meant  no  more  than  that 
crime  would  be  brought  to  light  some  day  or  other. 
It  became  mythological,  howerer,  as  soon  as  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  Erinys  waa  forgotten,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Dawn^  a  portion  of  time,  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  personal  being. 

Tlic  Weird  Sisters  sprang  fix>m  the  same  source. 
Weird  meant  originally  the  Pa$L^*  It  was  the  nauH 
given  to  the  first  of  the  three  NomaSf  the  Qerman 
Farcer.  They  were  called  Ur9ry  FerBaiuii,  and  Shuld, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,**  *daa  Gewoidene,'  'das 
Werdende,'  *das  (sein)  SoUende/  They  expressed 
exactly  the  same  idea  which  the  Oredcs  expressed 
by  the  thread  which  has  been  spun,  the  thread  that 
]»asses  through  the  fingers,  and  the  thread  that  is 
still  on  the  distaff;  or  by  LathesiSf  singling  what  has 
Ix'en  (ta  gegonota),  Klothoy  what  is  {ta  ^Ma),  and 
Afroposy  what  will  be  (th  m&lonia). 

In  Anglo-Saxon,  Wyrd  occurs  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  Destiny  or  Fate. 

*•  Grimm,  2>.  AT  p.  376;  0t9ekiekU  i/gr  JkiAmkm  Bgirwilmt  p.  66S. 
*'  Im  Elysium  another  iiaiiit  lor  ftitar^  ZtJm^ftf  Mwmir,  aad  duiTed 

from  fpx(^uUf  ^Av^tr? 
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Beowulf,  y.  915 :  ^  GeeS  &,  wyrd  swA  hid  sceal,' 
*  Fate  goes  ever  as  it  must.' 

The  Weird  Sisters  were  intended  either  as  destiny 
personified,  or  as  fatidicoej  prophesying  what  is  to 
befal  man.  Shakespeare  retains  the  Saxon  name, 
Chaucer  speaks  of  them  as  ^  the  fatal  sustrin,^ 

Again ;  when  the  ancient  nations  spoke  of  the  Earth, 
they  no  doubt  meant  originally  the  soQ  on  which  they 
stood;  but  they  soon  meant  more.  That  soil  was 
naturally  spoken  of  as  their  mother,  that  is  to  say, 
as  supplying  them  with  food;  and  this  one  name. 
Mother,  applied  to  the  Earth,  was  sufficient  to  impart 
to  it  the  first  elements  of  personality,  if  not  of  hu- 
manity. But  this  Earth,  when  once  spoken  of  as  an 
individual,  was  felt  to  be  more  than  the  soil  enclosed 
by  hurdles,  or  walls,  or  mountains. 

To  the  mind  of  the  early  thinkers  the  Earth  became 
au  infinite  being,  extending  as  far  as  his  senses  and 
his  thoughts  could  extend,  and  supported  by  nothing, 
13  ot  even  by  the  Elephant  and  the  Tortoise  of  later 
Oriental  philosophy.  Thus  the  Earth  grew  naturally 
and  irresistibly  into  a  vague  being,  real,  yet  not  finite ; 
personal,  yet  not  human ;  and  the  only  name  by  which 
the  ancient  nations  could  call  her,  the  only  category 
of  thought  under  which  she  could  be  comprehended, 
was  that  of  a  goddess,  a  bright,  powerful,  immortal 
being,  the  mother  of  men,  the  beloved  of  the  sky,  the 
Great  Mother. 

Xow,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  in  our  modem 
languages  do  not  speak  any  more  of  gods  and  god- 
desses ;  but  have  we  in  our  scientific  and  unscientific 
vocabularies  none  of  those  nondescript  beings,  like 
Earth,  or  Dawn,  or  Future  ?    Do  we  never  use  terms 
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which,  if  rigorously  analysed,  would  torn  oat  to  be 
without  any  substantial  basis,  resting  like  the  Earth 
on  the  Elephant,  and  the  Elephant  on  the  Tortoise — 
and  the  Tortoise  swinging  in  infinite  space  P 

Take  the  word  Naiure.  Naiura,  etymologioaUy, 
means  she  who  gives  birth,  who  brings  forth  I  But 
who  is  she,  or  he,  or  it  ?  The  ancient  nations  made 
a  goddess  of  her — and  this  we  consider  a  childish 
mistake — but  what  is  Nature  with  us  f  We  use  the 
word  readily  and  constantly,  but  when  we  try  to  think 
of  Nature  as  a  being,  or  as  an  aggregate  of  beings, 
or  as  a  power,  or  as  an  aggregate  of  powers,  our  mind 
soon  drops :  there  is  nothing  to  lay  hold  o^  nothing 
that  exists  or  resists. 

What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  that  fruits  are 
produced  by  Nature  9  Nature  cannot  be  meant  here 
as  an  independent  power,  for  we  believe  no  longer  in 
a  Gaa  or  Tellus^  a  Mother  Earth,  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  on  which  we  live  {zeiddras).  Ocea  was  one  of 
the  many  names  of  the  Divine ; — ^is  Nature  more  or 
less  to  us  ? 

Let  us  see  what  naturalists  and  philosophers  can 
tell  us  about  Nature. 

Buffon  says ; 

I  have  always  spoken  of  the  Creator,  but  you  have  only  to 
drop  tliat  word,  and  put  in  its  place  the  power  of  Nature. 

Nature  (he  says  again)  is  not  a  thing,  for  it  would  he  all; 
Nature  is  not  a  being,  for  that  being  would  be  Grod. 

Natriiro  \a  a  living  power  (he  adds)  inunenae,  all-embracing, 
all  vivifying ;  subject  to  the  first  Being,  it  has  commenoed  to 
act  at  His  command  alone,  and  continues  to  act  by  His  con- 

M'Dt. 

Is  this  more  intelligible,  more  oonnstent^  than  the 
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fables  of  Gcea^  the  mother  of  Unmos,  the  wife  of 
Uranos  ? 
Cuvier  thus  speaks  of  Nature :  ** 

By  one  of  those  figures  of  speech  to  which  all  languages 
are  liable,  Nature  has  been  personified ;  all  beings  that  exist 
have  been  called  *  the  works  of  Nature ;  *  the  general  relatioiu 
of  these  beings  among  themselves  have  been  called  *  the  lam 
of  Nature.*  By  thus  considering  Nature  as  a  being  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  will,  though  secondary  and  limited  in  its 
powers,  people  have  brought  themselves  to  aaj  that  she 
watches  constjiiitly  over  the  support  of  her  works,  that  ihe 
does  nothing  in  vain,  that  she  always  acts  by  the  simplest 
means.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  puerility  of  those  philosoj^en 
who  have  confen*ed  on  Nature  a  kind  of  individual  existence, 
distinct  from  the  Creator,  from  the  laws  which  He  has  imposed 
on  the  movement,  and  from  the  properties  and  forms  which 
I[o  has  given  to  His  creatures ;  and  who  represent  Nature  as 
acting  on  matter  hy  means  of  her  own  power  and  reason.  As 
our  knowledge  has  advanced  in  astronomy,  physics,  and 
chcmi.stry,  those  sciences  have  renounced  the  paralogisms 
which  resulted  from  the  application  of  figurative  langruage  to 
real  pht^nomena.  Physiologists  only  have  still  retained  this 
liabit,  because,  with  the  obscurity  in  which  phyaiology  is  still 
enveloped,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  deceive  themselves 
or  otliers  as  to  their  profound  ignorance  of  vital  movements, 
exce])t  hy  attributing  some  kind  of  reality  to  the  phantoms  of 
their  imagiuatioiu 

Nature,  if  we  believed  all  that  is  said  of  her,  nvonld 
be  the  most  extraordinary  being.  She  has  horrors 
(horror  vaad),  she  indulges  in  freaks  {lusua  naturai), 
she  comuiits  blunders  {errares  natta-a:,  mondray.  She 
is  sometimes  at  war  with  herself,  for,  as  Oiraldna  told 

**  Sr«»  pomo  oxnc'llont  articles  by  31.  Flourcnt,  in  the  JaurmU  dm 
Savan%  Oclobor  1863,  p.  G23. 
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US, '  Nature  produced  barnacles  against  Nature ; '  and 
of  late  years  we  have  heard  nfach  of  her  power  of 
selection. 

Nature  is  sometimes  used  as  meaning  simplymatter, 
or  everything  that  exists  apart  from,  spirit.  Yet  more 
frequently  Nature  is  supposed  to  be  itself  endowed 
with  independent  life,  to  be  working  after  eternal 
and  invariable  laws.  Again,  we  sometimes  hear 
Nature  used  so  as  to  include  the  spiritoal  life  and 
the  intellectual  activity  of  maau  We  speak  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  of  the  natural  laws  of 
thought,  of  natural  religion.  Even  the  Divine  Es- 
sence  is  not  necessarily  excluded,  for  the  word  naiure 
is  sonietimes  used  so  as  to  include  that  First  Cause 
of  which  everything  else  is  considered  as  an  emana- 
tion, reflection,  or  creation.  Thus  Dugald  Stewart 
(vol.  ill.  p.  246)  says: 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  when  I  speak  of  the  wisdom  of 
Nature  I  mean  always  the  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 
The  expression  has  the  sanction  of  immemorial  use.  It  is 
concise  and  sufficiently  intelligible 'to*  candid  inquirers;  audit 
enables  us  to  avoid,  in  our  philosophical  arguments,  the  fre- 
([Ufmt  recurrence  of  a  name  which  ought  never  to  be  men- 
tioned but  with  sentiments  of  reverence. 

But  while  nature  seems  thus  a^licable  promis- 
cuously to  things  material  and  spiritual,  human  and 
divine,  language  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  helps 
lis  to  distinguish  between  the  works  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  man,  the  former  supplying  materials  for 
tlio  physical,  the  latter  for  the  historical  sciences ; 
iind  it  likewise  countenances  the  distinction  between 
the  works  both  of  nature  and  of  man  on  one  side,  and 
the  Divine  agencies  on  the  other :  the  former  being 
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called  natural  and  human,  the  latter  Bupematnral  and 
superhuman. 

But  now  consider  the  havoc  which  must  needs 
follow  if  people,  without  hairing  clearly  perceived  the 
meaning  of  Nature,  without  having  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  strict  limits  of  the  word,  enter 
on  a  discussion  upon  the  SupematuraL  People  will 
light  and  call  each  other  very  hard  names  for  denying 
or  asserting  certain  opinions  about  the  SupematuraL 
They  would  consider  it  impertinent  if  they  were 
asked  to  define  what  they  mean  by  the  Supematoral ; 
and  yet  it  is  as  clear  as  an}i;hing  can  be  that  these 
antagonists  connect  totally  different  ideas,  and  ideas 
of  the  vaguest  character,  with  this  term. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  the  super- 
natural or  the  miraculous,  but  in  every  one  of  these 
definitions  the  meaning  of  nature  or  the  natural  is 
left  undefined. 

Thus  Thomas  Aquinas  explained  a  miracle  as  that 
which  happens  out  of  the  order  of  nature  (prseter 
ordinem  naturse),  while  St.  Augustine  had  worded 
his  definition  far  more  carefully  in  saying  that  we 
call  miracles  what  God  performs  out  of  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  as  known  to  us  (contra  cognitma 
nobis  cursum  solitumque  naturae).  Others  defined- 
miracles  as  events  exceeding  the  powers  of  nature 
(opus  excedens  natune  vires) ;  but  this  was  not  con- 
sidered enoufifh,  because  miracles  should  not  onlv  ex- 
toed  the  powers  of  nature,  but  should  violate  the 
order  of  nature  (cum  ad  miraculum  requiratur,  nednm 
ut  excedat  vires  natune,  sed  pneterea  ut  sit  prater 
ordinem  natune).  Miracles  were  divided  into  three 
classes— 1.   Those   above   nature  (supra   naturam); 
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2.  Those  against  nataie  (contra  natnram) ;  3.  Those 
beyond  nature  (prseter  naturam).  Bat  where  nature 
ended  and  the  snpematoral  began  was  never  ex- 
plained. Thomas  Aqninas  went  so  £eur  as  to  admit 
miracles  qtioad  nos,  and  St.  Aognstine  maintained 
that,  according  to  human  usage,  things  were  said  to 
be  against  natxure  which  are  onlj  against  the  coarse 
of  nature,  as  hnaum  to  mortaU.  (Dici  aatem  hamaao 
more  contra  naturam  esse  quod  est  contra  natorss 
usum  mortalibus  notum.)  All  these  fEmoifbl  defini- 
tions may  be  seen  carefullj  examined  by  Benedict 
XIY.  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  work 
^  De  Servorum  Dei  Beatificatione  et  Beatomm  Oano- 
nizatione  : '  yet  should  we  look  in  vain  either  there  or 
anywhere  else  for  a  definition  of  what  is  natural^ 

Here  a  large  field  is  open  to  the  student  of  language. 
It  is  his  oi&ce  to  trace  the  original  meaning  of  each 
word,  to  follow  np  its  history,  its  changes  of  form  and 
meaning  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  or  in  the  market- 
place and  the  senate.  He  ought  to  show  how  fre- 
quently different  ideas  are  comprehended  under  one 
and  the  same  term,  and  how  freqaentlj  the  same  idea 
is  expressed  by  different  terms.  These  two  tenden- 
cies in  language,  Homonymy  and  Polyonymy^  which 
favoured,  as  we  saw,  the  abundant  growth  of  early 
mythology,  are  still  asserting  their  power  in  fostering 
the  growth  of  philosophical  systems.  A  history  of 
such  terms  as  to  know  and  to  heUevei,  FrniU  andin^ 
nite^  Real  and  Necessary y  would  do  imote  than  any- 
thing else  to  diear  the  philosophical  atmosidiere  of 
our  days. 


*» 


See  an  excellent  Article  ktalj  ^mblidiad  in  the  JMiiiiMfi  Auto, 

*  On  the  SapenuOun],'  Mcribed  to  one  of  oar  moot 
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The  influence  which  language  exercises  over  our 
thoughts  has  been  felt  by  many  philosophers,  most  of 
all  by  Locke.  Some  thought  that  influence  inevitable, 
whether  for  good  or  evU;  others  supposed  that  it 
could  be  checked  by  a  proper  definition  of  words,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  technical  language. 
A  few  quotations  may  be  useful  to  show  how  inde- 
pendent thinkers  hare  always  rebelled  against  the 
galling  despotism  of  language,  and  yet  how  little  it 
has  been  shaken.     Thus  Bacon  says : 

And  lastly  let  us  consider  the  false  appearances  that  are  im- 
posed upon  us  by  vrords,  \vhich  are  framed  and  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  Bort ;  and  al- 
though we  think  we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it  well, 
— loquenduni  lit  vnlgus,  sentiendum  ut  sapientes, — ^yet  certain 
it  i&s  that  words^  as  a  Tartarus  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the 
undrrstanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and  pervert 
the  judgment.  So  as  it  is  almost  necessar}'  in  all  controvendes 
and  disputations  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematicianfl, 
in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions  of  oar 
words  and  tenus,  that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and 
understand  them,  and  whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no. 
For  it  Cometh  to  pass,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end 
there  where  we  ought  to  have  bcgim,  which  is  in  questions 
and  differences  about  words. 

Locke  says : 

1  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  were  the  imperfections  of  language, 
as  the  instruments  of  knowledge,  more  thoroughly  weighed,  a 
great  many  of  tlie  controversies  that  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
world  would  of  themselves  cease ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge, 
and  ]>orhaps  peace  too^  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

Wilkins,  when  explaining  the  advantagfes  of  his 
philosophical  language,  remarks : 

This  design  will  likewise  contribute  much  to  the  cJeaiingof 
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fiome  of  our  modem  differences  in  religion ;  bj  nnnuuking 
many  wild  errors,  that  ehelter  themaelres  under  the  diigniie 
of  affected  phraaea ;  ^ich,  being  philoeophicallj  unfolded, 
and  rendered  according  to  the  genuine  and  natural  importance 
of  words,  will  appear  to  be  inconaatencieB  and  oontradictiona. 
And  several  of  those  pretended  mysleriona  proibond  notions^ 
expressed  in  great  swelling  words,  whereby  some  men  set  op 
for  reputation,  being  this  waj  examined,  will  appear  to  be 
either  nonsense,  or  rery  flat  and  jejune.  And  diough  it  should 
be  of  no  other  use  but  this,  yet  were  it  in  tfiese  days  well 
worth  a  man*s  paina  and  stody ;  considering  the  common  mis- 
chief that  is  done,  and  the  many  impostures  and  cbeata  that 
are  pat  upon  men,  under  the  disguise  of  affected  inaigmficant 
phrases. 

Among  modem  philosophers,  Brown  dwells  most 
strongly  on  the  same  subject : 

How  much  the  mere  materialism  of  our  language  has  itself 
operated  in  darkening  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  nnd  of  its  various  phenomena,  is  a  question  which  ia 
obviously  beyond  our  power  to  solve,  since  the  solution  of  it 
would  imply  that  the  mind  of  the  solver  waa  itself  free  from 
the  influence  which  he  traced  and  described.  But  of  this,  at 
leapt,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  ibr  us  to 
estimate  the  influence  too  highly,  for  we  must  not  think  that 
its  effect  has  been  confined  to  the  works  of  philosophers.  It 
liaA  acted  much  more  powerfully,  in  the  familiar  discourse  and 
Kileiit  reflections  of  multitudes^  that  have  never  had  the  vanity 
to  rank  tliemselvcs  as  philosophers, — thus  inoorporatiDg  itself, 
as  it  were,  with  the  very  essence  of  human  thought. 

In  that  state  of  social  life,  in  which  languages  had  their 
ori^^in,  the  inventor  of  a  word  probably  thought  of  little  more 
than  the  temporary  fiKsility  which  it  mig^t  give  to  himself  end 
}iis  companions  in  communicating  their  mutual  wants  and  con- 
certing their  mutual  schemes  of  co^peratioD.  He  was  not 
awaro  that  with  this  fidnt  and  perishing  soimdy  which  a  slight 
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difference  of  brentliing  produced,  he  was  CTeatxng  thnt  vbich 
was  afterwards  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  imperiahAble  of 
things,  and  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  millions,  during  every 
future  age,  a  part  of  the  complex  lesson  of  their  intellectual 
existence, — ^giving  rise  to  lasting  systems  of  opinions,  which, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  invention  of  this  single  word,  never  could 
have  prevailed  for  a  moment^  and  modifying  sciences,  the  vexy 
elements  of  which  had  not  tlien  begun  to  exist.  The  inventor 
of  the  most  barbarous  term  may  thus  have  had  an  influence  on 
mankind,  more  important  than  all  which  the  most  illuBtrioos 
conqueror  could  effect  by  a  long  lifo  of  &tigue,  and  anxiety, 
and  peril,  and  guilt. 

A  few  phrases  of  Aristotle  achieved  a  much  more  eztensire 
and  lasting  conquest ;  and  are  perhaps  even  at  this  moment 
exercising  no  small  sway  on  die  very  minds  which  smile  at 
them  with  scom.*^ 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  *  Lectures  on  Metaphysics' 
(ii.  p.  312),  remarks: — 

To  objects  so  different  as  the  inukges  of  sense  and  the  un- 
picturable  notions  of  intelligence,  different  names  ought  to  he 
given ;  and,  accordingly,  this  has  been  done  wherever  a  philo- 
sophical nomenclature  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  perfection 
has  been  formed.  In  the  German  language,  which  is  now  the 
richest  in  metaphysical  exj^^ressions  of  any  living  tongues,  the 
two  kinds  of  objects  are  carefully  distinguished.  In  our  lan- 
guage, on  the  contrary,  the  terms  idtaj  conception^  notion^  are 
used  almost  as  convertible  for  either ;  and  the  vagueness  and 
(confusion  which  is  thus  produced,  even  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  spcculiition  to  which  tlie  want  of  the  distinction  also 
ccmlincs  us,  can  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  are  conver- 
sant  with  the  philosophy  of  the  diflferent  countries.*' 

What  wild    mythology  may  spring   up   even  in 

•"  Bro-tt-n,  Works,  i.  p.  341. 

^'  S<-o  Stanley  ic  his  Ordination  Sermon;  and  Niebuhr,  Oct.  1795| 
Life  and  Letters,  v.  i.  p.  57. 
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modem  langnages,  maybe  seen  from  the  following 
passages,  ocoturing  in  a  letter  in  wldch  a  wdl-known 
clergyman  protests  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Priyy  Council  as  binding  on  the  Chnrdu 

What  right  (he  aajrs)  has  the  spoiue  of  Christ  (the  (3iiirch)* 
to  ally  herself  with  Uie  powers  of  the  worid  f  BaanHj^  to  d» 
HO  is  to  commit  that  terrible  apiritnsl  adnlteiy  sgaini^  wbieb 
her  Lord  has  so  often  warned  her.  •  •  •  A  Ohristiaa  stele  is 
the  child  of  the  ChorcL  It  is  of  the  Chnrdvia  sueh  a  stete, 
that  each  individual  is  'begotten  again  of  God  in  OtavU  Jesus  ;* 
it  is  by  her  that  each  is  fed ;  by  her  prayer  aad  Mnssing  dist 
all  state  acts  seek  for  help  from  God ;  )3j  her-  anointtng  tiist 
the  sovereign  is  set  apart  for  thehigh  fhnetionsof  gorsnuncnt. 
Can  we,  then,  defend  adultery  between  a  mothet^siid'  her  son  ? 
Such  I  believe  to  be,  and  always  to  have  been,  the  nstars  of 
union  between  church  and  state. 

By  the  side  of  such  language  the  myth,  of  CESdipua 
ceases  to  be  terrible. 

I  shall,  in  conclusion^  give  two  or  three  instances 
to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  Science 
of  Language  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  philoeo- 
pher. 

Knowledge,  or  to  know^  is  used  in  modern  lan« 
giiages  in  at  least  three  different  senses. 

First,  we  may  say,  a  child  knows  his  mother,  or  a 
dog  knows  his  master.  This  means  no  more  than 
that  they  recognise  one  present  sensnons  impressioa 
as  identical  with  a  past  sensuous  impression.  Thia 
kind  of  knowledge  arises  simply  firom  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  or  sensuous  memory,  and  it  is  shared' 
in  common  by  man  and  animal.  The  absence  of 
this  knowledge  we  call  forgeiting — a  process  more 
difficult  to  explain  than  that  of  remembering..  Locke 
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bas  treated  of  it  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 

of  Ills  ^  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding' 

(ii.  10,  5)  : 

The  memory  of  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even 
to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of 
all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive  ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes 
renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on 
those  kinds  of  objects  w^hich,  at  first,  occasioned  them,  the 
print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  aeeti. 
Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die 
before  us;  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to 
which  we  are  approaching;  where  though  the  brass  and  marble 
remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds 
are  laid  in  &ding  colours ;  smd  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits,  are  concerned  in 
this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the  brain  make  this  difierence, 
that  in  some  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble, 
in  others  like  freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  amd, 
I  shall  not  here  inquire  :  though  it  may  seem  probable  that 
the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the 
nftemory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  atrip  the 
mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever,  in  a  few  days, 
calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion,  which  seemed 
to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

Secondly,  we  may  say,  I  know  this  to  be  a  triangle. 
Here  w«  have  a  general  conception,  that  of  triangle, 
which  is  not  supplied  by  the  senses  alone,  but  elabo- 
rated by  reason,  and  we  predicate  this  of  something 
which  we  perceive  at  the  time  by  our  senses.  We 
recognise  a  particular  sensuous  impression  as  fidling 
under  the  general  category  of  triangle.    Here  jou 
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perceive  the  difference.  We  not  only  recognue  what 
we  see,  as  tlie  same  thing  we  had  seen  befixre,  bat  we 
must  preyionslj  have  gathered  certain  imprewibns 
into  one  cluster,  and  hare  given  a  name  to  this 
cluster,  before  we  can  applj  that  name  whenever  the 
same  cluster  presents  itself  again.  Thia  is  knowledge 
denied  to  the  animal,  and  peculiar  to  man  as  a  rea- 
soning being.  All  syllogistic  knowledge  fidls  nnder 
this  head.  The  absence  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is 
called  ignorance* 

Thirdly,  we  say  that  man  knows  there  is  a  God. 
This  knowledge  is  based  neither  on  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  nor  on  the  evidence  of  reason.  No  man 
has  ever  seen  God,  no  man  has  ever  formed  a  general 
conception  of  God.  Neither  sense  nor  reason  can 
supply  a  knowledge  of  God.  What  are  called  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  whether  antologteal,' 
teleologicaly  or  kostnological^  are  possible  only  after 
the  idea  of  God  has  been  realised  within  ns.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
imparts  to  us  what  is  neither  furnished  by  the  organs 
of  sense,  nor  elaborated  by  our  reason,  and  which 
nevertheless  possesses  evidence  equal,  nay,  superior, 
to  the  evidence  of  sense  and  reason.  The  absence 
of  this  knowledge  is  sometimes  called  tpirUwU 
darkness. 

Unless  these  three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  carefullj 
distinguished,  the  general  question.  How  we  know? 
must  receive  the  most  contradictory  answers. 

^  To  believe '  likewise  expresses  in  modem  English 
several  very  different  kinds  of  assent.  When  we 
speak  of  our  belief  in  Gk>d,  or  in  the  immortalilrf  o( 
the  soul,  or  in  the  divine  government  of  the  worldy 
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or  in  the  sonship  of  Christ,  we  want  to  ezpTess  a 
cei*taintj  independent  of  sense-eyidenoe  and  reason, 
yet  more  convincing  than  either,  evidence  not  to  be 
shaken  either  bj  the  report  of  the  senses  or  bj  the 
conclosion  of  logical  arguments.  It  is  the  strongest 
assent  which  creatures  made  as  we  are  can  g;ive. 

But  when  we  say  that  we  believe  that  Our  Lord 
suflFered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  or  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  we  do  not  intend  to  saj  that 
we  believe  this  with  the  same  belief  as  the  existence 
of  God,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  assent  we 
give  to  these  events  is  totally  different,  and  based  on 
historical  evidence,  which  isonly  a  subdivision  of  sense- 
evideuce,  supplemented  by  the  evidence  of  reason.  If 
facts  could  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  our  chro- 
nology was  wrong,  and  that  Augustus  was  emperor 
fifty  years  sooner  or  later,  we  should  willingly  give 
up  our  belief  that  Christ  and  Augustus  were  contem- 
poraries. Belief  in  these  cases  means  no  more  than 
that  we  have  grounds,  sensuous  or  argumentative, 
for  admitting  certain  facts.  I  saw  the  revolution  at 
Paris  in  February  1848 :  this  is  sense-evidence.  I 
eaw  men  who  had  seen  the  revolution  at  Paris  in 
July  1830 :  this  is  sense-evidence,  supplemented  by 
argumentative  evidence.  I  saw  men  who  had  seen 
men  that  had  seen  the  revolution  at  Paris  in  July 
1789:  this  is  again  sense-evidence,  supplemented  by 
argument.  The  same  chain  carries  us  back  to  the 
remotest  times,  but,  whore  its  links  are  weak  or 
broken,  no  power  of  belief  can  restore  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  assent  to  any  historical  facts,  as  such, 
without  the  evidence  of  sense  or  reason.  We  may 
be  as  certain  of  historical  facts  as  of  our  own  exist- 
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enoe^  or  we  may  be  uncertain.  We  may  either  give 
or  deny  our  assent,  or  we  may  g^ve  our  assent  pro- 
visionally, conditionally,  doabtftaUy,  carelessly.  Bat 
we  can  as  little  beliere  a  fiust,  using  to  believe  in  its 
first  sense,  as  we  can  reason  with  our  senses,  or  see 
with  our  reason.  If,  nevertheless,  to  believe  is  used 
to  express  various  degrees  of  assent  to  historical  fiusts, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
word  thus  used  does  not  express  that  tfupreme  oor- 
tainty  which  is  conveyed  in  onr  belief  in  Qod  and 
Immortality  {credo  tn),  a  certainlrf  never  attainable 
by  ^  cumulative  probabilities.'^ 

To  believe  is  used  in  a  third  sense  when  we  saj, 
^I  believe  it  is  going  to  rain.'  'I  believe'  here 
means  no  more  than  'I  guess.'  The  same  word, 
therefore,  conveys  the  highest  as  weU  as  the  lowest 
degree  of  certainty  that  can  be  predicated  of  the 
various  experiences  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  its  promiscuous  employment  has 
caused  some  of  the  most  violent  controversies  in 
matters  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

The  Infinite,  we  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  is  a  negative  idea ;  it  excludes  only,  it  does 
not  include  anything;  nay,  we  are  assured,  in  the 
most  dogmatic  tone,  that  a  finite  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive the  Infinite.  A  step  farther  carries  us  into  the 
very  abyss  of  Metaphysics.  There  is  no  Infinite,  we 
are  told,  for  as  there  is  a  Finite,  the  Infinite  has  its 
limit  in  the  Finite,  it  cannot  be  Infinite.  Now  all 
this  is  mere  playing  on  words  without  thoughts. 
Why  is  infinite  a  negative  idea  P  Because  u^Ue  ia 
derived  from  Jimte  by  means  of  the  negative  partieli 

M  Dr.  Newmia,  Jfologiafn  VUAmdt^tU^ 
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in!  Bat  this  is  a  mere  accident ;  it  is  a  feuct  in  the 
histoiy  of  language,  and  no  more*  The  same  idea 
may  be  expressed  by  the  Perfect,  the  Eternal,  the 
Self-existing,  which  are  positive  terms,  or  contain 
at  least  no  negative  element.  That  negative  words 
may  express  positive  ideas  was  known  perfectly  to 
Greek  philosophers  such  as  Chrysippns,  and  they 
would  as  little  have  thought  of  calling  immorial  a 
negative  idea  as  they  would  have  considered  Hind 
positive.  The  true  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  neither  a 
negation  nor  a  modification  of  any  other  idea.^  The 
Finite,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  reality  the  limitation  or 
modification  of  the  Infinite;  nor  is  it  possible,  if  we 
reason  in  good  earnest,  to  conceive  of  the  Finite  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite. 
Even  Language  will  confess  to  this,  if  we  cross- 
examine  her  properly.  For  whatever  the  etymology 
of  finis  may  be,  whether  it  be  derived  fix>ni  finder9 
or  fiijerCy^  whether  it  means  that  which  cuts  or  that 
which  is  fixed,  it  is  clear  that  it  stands  for  sonoiething 
which  by  means  of  the  senses  is  inapprehensible. 
We  admit  in  mathematical  reasoning  that  points, 
lines,  and  planes  can  never  be  presented  to  fhe  eye. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  world  at  large.  No  finger,  no 
razor,  has  ever  touched  the  end  of  anything :  no  eye 
has  laid  hold  of  the  horizon  which  divides  heaven 

"  On  ihf'  difTerent  kinds  of  infinity,  seo  RogvT  Bacon,  Opm^  Tertium, 
cnp.  61  (ed.  Brewer,  p.  194).  Of  the  positive  infinite  he  says:  *et 
dicitnr  infinitum  non  per  privationom  t4>rminornm  qnantitatii,  sed  pn 
uopitionem  corruptionis  et  uon  esse.'  Oxford  of  the  nineteenth  centnir 
iKK^'i  not  bo  ashamed,  as  far  as  metaphysics  are  concerned,  ctf  Oxford  of 
the  thirteenth. 

**  Bopp,  Vergleiehende  GramTnatik^  iii.  p.  248.  Schwetaer,  in  Kuhii'i 
Zeitschriftf  iii.  p.  367. 
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and  earih,  or  of  the  line  which  sepamfee  green  from 
yellowy  or  unites  jellow  with  white;  No  ear  has  erer 
caught  the  point  where  one  kej  enten  into  another* 
Our  senses  never  convey  to  xm  anythinf^  finite  or  de- 
finite, their  impressions  ore  alwaya  zdatrre,  meatnred 
by  degrees,  but  by  degrees  of  an  infinite  scale.  It  is 
maintained  by  some-  authorities  *^  that  the  eair  can 
take  in  38,000  vibrations  in  one  second*  This  is  the  * 
highest  note.  The  lowestnmnber  of  vibrations  pfo*  ' 
ducing  musical  sound  is  sixteen  in  one  second.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  lies  the  sphere  of  oar  mosioal  ^ 
perceptions,  but  there  is  in  reality  a  progrm$u$  ad  t»* 
fnttum  on  either  side.  The  same  applies  to  odour. 
Wherever  we  look,  we  never  find  a  real  end,  a  sell- 
able finis.  Finis^  therefore,  and  the  ISniU  express 
something  which  the  senses  by  themselves  do  not 
supply,  something  that  in  our  sensuous  experience  is 
purely  negative,  a  name  of  something  which,  in  the 
lancv-nage  of  the  senses,  has  no  existence  at  aU.  But 
it  has  existence  in  the  language  of  reason.  Beason, 
which  has  as  much  right  as  the  senses,  postuhries 
the  Finite  in  spite  of  the  senses ;  and  when  we  speak 
reasonably,  the  Finite,  i.  e.  the  measures  of  space  and 
time,  the  shades  of  colour,  the  keys  of  sound,  &c.,  all 
these  become  to  us  the  most  positive  elements  of 
thought.  Now  it  is  our  reason  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  most ;  we  like  to  be  called  rational  beings, 
and  we  are  apt  to  look  down  on  the  other  two  organs 
of  knowledge  as  of  less  importance.  But  there  are, 
besides  Season,  the  two  other  organs  of  knowledge. 
Sense  and  Faith,  all  three  together  constituting  our 
being,  neither  subordinate  to  the  other,  but  aU  co- 

»  See  p.  Hi. 
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equal.  Faith,  for  I  can  find  no  better  name  in  Eng- 
lish, is  that  organ  of  knowledge  by  which  we  apprehend 
the  Infinite,  i.e.  whatever  transcends  the  ken  of  our 
senses  and  the  grasp  of  our  reason.  The  Infinite  is 
hidden  from  the  senses,  it  is  denied  by  Reason,  bat 
it  is  perceived  by  Faith;  and  it  is  perceived,  if  once 
perceived,  as  underlying  both  the  experience  of  the 
senses  and  the  combinations  of  reason.  What  to 
our  reason  is  merely  negative,  the  In-finite,  becomes 
to  our  faith  positive,  the  Infinite,  and  if  our  eyes 
are  once  opened,  we  see  even  with  our  senses  straight 
into  that  endless  All  by  which  we  are  sorronnded 
on  every  side,  and  without  which  the  fleeting 
phenomena  of  the  senses  and  the  wonderful  cob- 
webs of  our  reason  would  be  vanity,  and  nothing' 
but  vanity. 

Not  even  the  Natural  Sciences,  which  generally 
pride  themselves  on  tbe  exactness  of  their  lang^ge, 
are  free  from  words  which,  if  rigorously  analysed, 
would  turn  out  to  be  as  unsubstantial  as  Nemesis 
and  the  Erinys.  Naturalists  used  to  speak  of  Aiamtf 
things  indivisible,  which  are  mere  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  as  if  they  were  real,  in  the  sensuous  sense  of 
the  word,  whereas  it  is  impossible  for  the  senses  to 
take  cognisance  of  anything  that  cannot  be  divided, 
or  is  incommensurable.  Chymists  speak  of  impon- 
derable substances,  which  is  as  impossible  a  concep- 
tion as  that  of  atoms.  Imponderable  means  what 
cannot  be  weighed.  But  to  weigh  is  to  compare  the 
gravity  of  one  body  with  that  of  another.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  weight  of  any  body  should  be  so 
small  as  to  defy  comparison  with  the  weight  of  some 
other  body ;  or,  if  we  suppose  a  body  without  weight 
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and  gravity,  we  speak  of  a  thing  which  cannot  ezist 
in  the  material  world  in  which  we  live,  a  world 
governed  withont  mercy  by  the  law  of  gxayity. 

Every  advance  in  physical  science  seems  to  be 
marked  by  the  discarding  of  some  of  these  mytho-^ 
logical  terms,  yet  new  ones  spring  up  as  soon  as  the 
old  ones  are  disposed  of.  TiU  very  lately,  Oahric 
was  a  term  in  constant  use,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
express  some  real  matter,  something  that  prodnoed 
beat.  That  idea  is  now  exploded,  and  heat  is  nnder- 
stood  to  be  the  result  of  moUcular  and  dkermd  vibra^ 
tions.  All  matter  is  supposed  to  be  immersed  in  a 
highly  elastic  medium,  and  that  medium  has  received 
the  name  of  Ether.  No  doubt  this  is  a  great  advance : 
— yet  what  is  Ether,  of  which  everybody  now  speaks 
as  of  a  substance — beat,  light,  electricity,  sound,  being 
only  80  many  different  modes  or  modifications  of  itP 
Ether  is  a  my  th— a  quality  changed  into  a  substance — 
an  abstraction,  useful,  no  doubt^  for  the  purposes  of 
physical  speculation,  but  intended  rather  to  mark  the 
present  horizon  of  our  knowledge  .than  to  represent 
anything  which  we  can  grasp  either  with  our  senses 
or  with  our  reason.  As  long  as  it  is  used  in  that 
sense,  as  an  algebraic  a;,  as  an  unknown  quantity,  it 
can  do  no  harm — as  little  as  to  speak  of  the  Dawn  as 
Erinys,  or  of  Heaven  as  Zeus.  The  mischief  begins 
^'hen  language  forgets  itself,  and  when  we  mistake 
the  Word  for  the  Thing,  the  Quality  for  the  Sub- 
stance, the  Nomen  for  the  Numen. 
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logy  oxphiined    from    bibtor}', 

quoted,  437,  438 
Bank,  ffoich,  and  banquet^  the  words, 

298 
BA-ntu  family  of  African  languages, 

205 
liar  and  harrier,  origin  of,  298 
lianlitiis,  thft  shield  song  of  the  old 

OcrmuDu,  502 
JHarlia/'S,  594 
liarnach'y  origin  of  the  word,  582, 

602 

—  the  myth  of  the  Bamaolc  goose, 

585,  et  seq. 


Baron^  meaning  of  the  vord,  280 
Borrien,  funned  by  the  tongue  ud 

throat,  139 
Base,  72 
Bask,  formation    of  the    putieipl« 

present  in,  22 

—  theAbb^  Darrigors  'DinntitiM* 

on  the,  quoted,  23  twte 
Bates,  Mr.  K.  W.,  hie  xemariu  a 

the  langnagee  of  the  BraiiliaB 

tribes   on    the    banka   of  Uv 

Amazons,  44 
Baum,  288 

Be,  to,  deriTation  of  the  twIi^  38ft 
Beam,  etymology  of,  288 
Bi'ar,  the  Great,  origin  of  the  tAB, 

398 

—  the  Sanskrit  name,  396 

—  its  name  of  SepUntrioiMi,  400 

—  and  of  boves  et  temo,  400 
Beatus,  273 

Beech,  the  word,  in  other  Aryu  £i- 

lects,  240,  247,  260 
Boef-eater,  origin  of  the  name,  683 
Behist^n,  rock  inscriptiona  oi^  4 
Believe,  to,  627 

—  origin  of  the  word,  377 

Boll,  A.  M.,  hie  worka  on  tihoiieticsw 
107 

Bcllovacensis,  Vincentiue,  on  the  Bar- 
nacle goose,  594 

Bellum,  272 

Bengali,  mode  of  forming  the  m- 
called  infinitive  in,  22 

Beom,  from  Sanskrit  root  bhA,  240 

Btricle,  old  French  for  ■petkafcU^ 
683 

—  changed  to  b^ele,  583 
Bernekas,  594 
JSemestas,  694 
Bemiques,  583 

Bhrama,  from  bkmm,  241 

Bin,  siniilarity  of  meaning  in  tb« 

Hebrew    prepoeition    and   th« 

verb,  330 
Bie,  meuning  of,  272 
Blame,  origin  of  the  word,  801 
Bhhier,  origin  of  the  French  wokL 
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Bleek.  Dr.,  his  '  Comparatire  Gram- 
mar of  ilio  South  Airican  Lan- 

^ages/  11 
—  hirt  troatmentof  the  phoDol(^  of 

thoso  lan^^uages,  27 
Bless,  origin  of  the  word,  629 
Bocliart,      his     work,    'Oeographia 

Sficm,'  &e.,  439 
Boece.  Hoctor,  his  account  of  the 

Barnacle  goose,  quoted,  691 
Bois- Raymond,  F.  H.  du,  his  works 

on  phonetics,  107 
Bolza,  Dr.,  on  the  analogy  between 

speech  and  sounds  in  Italian,  96 
Bonapiirte,  Prince  Louis-Lueien,  his 

collection  of  English  dialects,  2 

note 
Bonhcur,  265 

liooky  origin  of  the  word,  253 
I{i>otes,  the  name,  400 
liorrus,  moaning  of,  9  note 
Jiouhuard,  293 
Ji"V€.i  it   t(iiu\  a  name  of  tlie  Con- 

sullat  ion  of  the  Great  Bear,  401 
Bowditch  Island,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Fakaafo,  180  note 
B«)\v-wow  theory,  the,  93 
JJramhlt,  242 

lira^enosv,  origin  of  the  word,  579 
Brazilian  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 

Amazons,  quick   corruption   of 

language    and    segregation    of 

di;ile«:'ts  among  the,  44 
Bie.il,  M.Michel,  his  note  on  Hermes, 

;)20  iu)te 
1^1  e.i riling?,  the  hard  and  soft,  139 
—  })  >sitions  of  the  organs  of  8|>e*M"h 

in  pro<iucing  the  various  breath- 

illg^^,  139 
Ikidge,  Saxon  word,  in  the  Norman 

pronunciation,  178 
Brill'-.  German  word  for  spectacles, 

083 
Brim,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 

leets,  241 
I'risaya,  in  the  Veda,  615 
i^riHcis,  in  the  Iliad,  515 
BrUk,  frisky,   and  freeh^  common 

source  of  the  words,  279 


Bronchial  tabes,  119 

Broom,  242 

Brotos,  Greek,  origin  of,  352 

Brown,  on    lang:uage    and   reason, 

quoted,  73 
—  on  the  influence  of   words    on 

thought,  quoted,  623 
Buddhists,  their  Atrtyina,  or  Nothing, 

381 
Bull  and  Gate,  sign  of  the,  677 
Bunsen,  Baron,   on  the  science  of 

Man,  quoted,  7 
Bumouf,  Kugine,  his  discorery  in 

the  religion  of  the  Aryans  before 

their  schism,  669 
Bushman  tongue,  11 


f^AHUTE,  294 

^  Caldwell,  Rev.  K.,  his  remarks 
on  the  peculiarities  of  I>r& vidian 
syllabation,  quoted,  208 

Caloric,  the  term,  632 

Canibrensis,  Giraldus,  on  the  Bar- 
nacle goose,  597 

Can  and  know,  210 

Canapsa,  293 

Cantimpratensis,  Thomas,  on  the 
Barnacle  goose,  595 

Capta,  name  in  Home  for  Athene, 
550 

Captif,  302 

Cara,  origin  of  chire  and  cheer,  177 

Caribes  of  the  Antilles,  the  different 
languages  spoken  by  the   men 
and  women  of  the,  42 
I    Casteketro,  quoted  on   imidiomatic 
phrases,  305  notg 

Gastrin  on  the  languages,  literature, 
and  civiUsation  of  the  northern 
Turanian  nations,  344 

•  Cat  and  Wheel,'  the  sign  of  the,  577 

Cat  us,  68  not€ 

Cause,  302 

Ca%uer,  294,  320 

Celebes,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of, 
35 

Celts,  their  dislike  of  pronooncing  an 
initial  t  before  a  conionant,  213 
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Cenohitft  etymology  of   the    word, 

3-JG 
O'iwtaph,  etymology  of  the  word, 

3*J6 
Contaurs,   the,   according    to    later 

Greek  historians,  436 
Cerberu^t  same  as  iSarvani,  51t5 

—  -  UcratiEiiH'    explanation    of    tlie 

myth  of,  434 
Cerebral  letters,  164  note 
Ceres,  moaning  of,  after  Ktevius,  477 
Cervus,  244 
Ch,   the  guttural  lost  in  English, 

20] 
Chairein,  227 
thalkvii,  264 
Chaloupf,  -204 
Chantfding,  17 
Charactir,  78 
Charis,  as  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  408 

—  the  Dawn,  the  daughter  of  Zeus, 

4U9 

—  objortions  to  the  explanation  of 

tho  wonl  Charia,  410 

—  original  meaning  of  the  word, 

411 

—  Dr.  Sonne's  critieisms  on  the  con- 

jrotun'  as  to  the  idontily  of  At/nY 

and  v^uiris,  418 
Charitfs.  letl  by  Ilermes,  519 
CharliS!  Quint,  or  llfllcquin.  681 
Charh's  V.,  of  Franco,   legend  of, 

581 
CliarltH'  Wain,  402  note 
('larks,  or  mutes,  class  of  letters  so 

called,  152 

—  liuw  pr«Klu«'i-d,  163 

—  liard  ohoi'ks.  164 

—  m>ii  cherk**,  or  mediae,  167 
--  nawd  olnvkn,  161 

—  a  spirited  cin  rks,  162 

—  comniMii  Aryan  wonlsj  >\Iii«*li  1»^- 
jriu  with  soJt  and  hanl  clieeks. 


L"Jo 


r^  r,  :i  N.)rmaii  wvifd.  177 

<  VifTr.'/.  fmm  cerise,  177 
(7.  (if,  '30-1 
Urli.'.,  o«-3 


Ckiamare,  208 

Child,  fonod  in  Lsjamoii,  177 

—  the  word,  242 
Children,  language  of,  91 
Chinese  langaage,  the,  grafted  on  th» 

Annamitic,  and  formed  thrrebr 
into  Cochin-Chinese,  29 

—  a  characteristic  featnn  of  liienry 

Chinese,  29 

—  number    of  distinct  sounds  ii 

Chinese,  30 

—  instances  of  dialftctic  dispcxuon 

in,  31 

—  polite  phraseology  of  Chines^  13 

—  no  outwaxd  distinction  bK««ni 

a  root  and  a  word  in  GhimNt 
89,91 

—  the  letter  r  not  pronooneed  bj 

the  Chinese,  181 

—  moaning  of  TUm,  the    Chiuen 

name  of  God,  480 

—  all  syllables  in  Chinese   either 

open  or  nasal,  205 
Choinr,  derived  from  the  Gennu, 

294 
Chnmpollion.  attack  on,  bySirG.C. 

Lewis,  8  Moto 
Choose,  an  Anglo-Saxon  woid,  177 
Chords  ^-oeales,  office  of  the,  ISA 

—  disease  of  the,  producing  apbtois, 

127 
CAortof,  239 
Chote,  302 
Chr&noh,  228 
Ciiristianity  and  the  Greek  zeligion, 

462 
Chi^'sippns.his  attempted  aeeomniA' 

dation  between  philosophy  and 

mythology,  426 
Church,  299 

diurch  Missionary  Alphabet,  158 
Cicero,  his  remarks  on  the  influence 

of  our  mother-tongue,  quoted, 

40 

—  on  the  mythology  of  his  country- 

men, 429 
Cidoddla  boceCt  ii  ;  meaning  palate, 

1*76 
Ciii(hi\*,  195 


DTDSX. 


Ml 


CIB 


CTO 


irocmstance,  origin  of  the  Frendl 

word,  306 
lamare,  202 
Uar  aoud  clean,  how  pronounced  in  ■. 

English  according  to  IV^btter, 

185 
licks,  the  African^  170  ncU 
louds,  the  name  for,  in  the  Veda,  . 

417 
loxis,  his  vision  of  the  Croee,  610 
lochin-China,  language  of,  29 

—  the    modem    language   Chinese 

grafted  on  the  Annamitic,  29^ 

—  words  forming  plnzak  in'Gochin- 

Chinese,  32 

—  formation  of  tensee,  39 
Tatruleus,  187 

logitare,  67 

hhobation,  the  word,  840^  841  < 

lohors  or  cors^  277 

''A'iKnul,  187 

'olour,  cannot  exist  by  itself,  79 

>//«At>,  340 

k>nee()tion,  or  general  -notion,  how 

produced,  339 
:ondere,  224 
Jonsouants,  do  absolute  necessity  for 

them  in  language,  186 

—  called  in  Sanskrit  vyan^na,  137 

—  all  consonants  under  the  category 

of  noises,  138 

—  breathings,  139-150 
-trills,  161 

—  checks,  or  mutes,  152 

—  palatal  consonants,  155 

—  number  of  consonants  in  various 

languages,  182 

—  liability  to  phonetic  corruption  of 

words  be^nning  with  more  than 
one  consonant)  204 

—  entire  rarietvof  consonantal  con- 

tact  only  in  Sanskrit,  220 

—  phonetic  process  which  l««d  to  the 

consonantal  systems  of  the  Hin- 
dus, Greeks,  Goths,  and  Ger- 
mans, 226-27 

Constantine,  his  vision  of  the  Cioes, 
610 

Contaminare,  309 


Cbntfii;  origin  of  the  woid,  807 
CbiiA-i<«Mi,  origin  of  tlie  word,  S77 
Cook,  Captain,  how  noaooiioed  in 

tlie  Socie^  Iilaiida,  180 
Copper,  period,  of  the  use  ol^  only 

far  w^tponi,  armour,  and  toola, 

364-^ 

—  namea  fereopperin  varioMAryas 

dialeetik  2ffl^ 

—  tha  copper  oinea  of  Cjpna,  S57 

—  firtfnia  of  tha  woad  aaarwai,  257 
Cbr,  244 

Cmi,  the  wend,  m  otlm  AiTia  dia- 
lecta,242 

Cbnii(»244' 

Count,  meaning  of  tha  iifla,  2>0 

CiMm/yy,  orinn  of  tha  word,. 907 

C&wrt,  etymoio^  of  the  wofd,  270 

Court  caraa^  ongiii  of  tha  tarm^  682 

Oousin;  Victor,  ma  viewa  vtmu  thoae 
of  Locke  on  the  names  of  imma- 
terial otjecta,  882 

~^  his  caution  against  using  Locke'a 
observatxoh  on  immaterial  ob- 
jects as  an  argument  in  farouv 
of  a  one-sided  Mnsoalistic  philo- 
flophy,  885 

Crab,  299 

Cramdre,  from  tenata,  185  »9i§ 

Cran,  228 

CroiM,  886 

Crawfurd,  Mt.  John,  on  tha^  Aryan 
theory,  13  not4 

Cray-jUk,  origin  of  the  word,.  299 

Credo,  224  . 

Creuzer,  his  *  Symbdlik .and  Mytho- 
logie  der  slten  Volker,'  432 

Croesus,  Gerardna,  his  intarpratatioa 
of  Greek  mythology,  489 

CuuMform  inscriptionay  Qrotcfend'a 
discoveriea  in,  8-5 

Cufid  and  D^fHiC,  oompared,  450 

Cuprum,  first  nsa  of  tha  word,  257 

'Cute,  69 

CuTier  on  KMnra,  oaotad,  018 

Cwen,  AJS,,  original  of  Qoaen,  285 

Cydopesy  the,  aeeordiBg  to  later 
oraek  historiaiia,  4M 

—  what  they  zaalfy  wuib  445  not$ 
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CjTiiric,  the,  41  I 

Cyrus,  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  = 

tomb  of,  4  I 

Czormak,  Prof.,  his  experiments  on 

the  agency  of  the  ttlum  pendv'  ■ 

lum  in  pixxlucin^  the  various 

vowel  sounds,  135 

—  his  examination  of  the  organs  of 

speech  of  an  Arab,  149 

—  and  of  the  causes  producing  the 

hard    and    soft   check  letters, 
159, 160 


DADAMI  and  dadhAmi,  224 
Daid,  229 

Daisi/^  315 
Daiva,   faio.   etymological  meaning 

of  the  Sanskrit  word,  499 
Damianus.  Petrus,  on  the  Barnacle 

goose,  598 
Danae,  ori;rin  of  the  myth  of,  486 
Dauebroo:,  or  r»Hl  cross  of  Denmark, 

origin  r»f  the,  610  note 
JJanser,  same  as  taucen,  294 
Dante,    on    women's    induence    in 

changing  a  language,  40 
Daphne,  548  hote 
JJar,  the  Arj-an  root,  in  Sanskrit, 

Greek.  JUitin,  Norse,  and  Ger- 
man, 223 
Dare,  to,  tlie  word,  in  other  Arjan 

dial.xts,  239 
Dariiu,  meaning  of  the  name,  223 
Darliny^  17 
Darrigol,  I'Ablj^,  his  *  Dissertations 

on  the  Bask  Language,'  quoted, 

23  note 
Dant,  243 
Darwin  on  natural  sek^ction,  339 

—  his  invention  of  a  new  name  for  a 

n»*w  genus  of  thought,  343 
D'l^atjva  and  yat^ii/va,  names  of  the 

Anginus.  527 
D:isra  and  N:is:ity.a,  children  of  the 

.Sarawyu,  .V29 
Jht'/ns,  229 
Jj'tun,  n:ime  of  the,  in  the  Voda, 409 

—  myths  of  the,  506 


Dawn,  myth  of  Htrnoes.  506 

—  Saram'&,  the  Vedie  Dawn,  506  ft 

—  the  riddle  of  the  Dawn,  548 

—  legends    told    originaily  of  the 

Dawn.  548 

—  the  goddess  Ath6n^,  550 

—  the  goddess  Minexra,  652 

—  Ortygia  the  Duwn,  553 

—  names  of  the  Duwn  and  of  ha 

offspring,  555-5G4 

Deaf  and  Dumb  persons,  no  ngns  of 
reason  given  by,  except  hj  edu- 
cation, 74 

Deer,  the  word  in  other  Axyin  (^ 
lects,  230 

Dcichtd,  origin  of  the  word,  402 

Delos  or  Ortygia,  553 

Demeter,  the  name,  564    . 

—  as  the  Dawn,  564 
Democritus,  his  tbeories    on  Ua- 

guage,  335,  886 
Denique,  494  note 
Dentals,  their  existmee   in   era; 

language,  180 
D^o,  same  as  D^-ftvft,  564 
Descartes,  ou  an  uui venal  languge, 

65  ntfte 
Deutftt,  230 
Ddttxh,  230 
Deva,  etymol(^cal  meaning  of,  497 

—  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Lithuanian. 

497 
Dertl,  meaning  of,  among  gipeies, 

317 
Dhar,  the  root,  its  disappearance  in 

most  Aryan  dialects,  223 
DMtu,  Sanskrit  term  for  root,  87, 

88  note 
DH,  the  Sanskrit  root,  in  Gx«ek 

Latin,  Q  othie,  and  Gierman,  "Iti, 

374 
Dhidi,  ti^ 
Dhihna,  229 

DiafrnfuA.  origin  of  the  word,  495 
Dialectic  varieties,  when:  to  study.  2 

—  regenenitioQ.  28 

—  causes  of  the  rapid  shedding  nf 

wusds  in  nomadic  dialectJ*  34 
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Dialectic  growth,  107 
Dialects  of  ancient  Gneee,  immaohm 
in,2 

—  of  the  six  northflm  ooontiM,  S 

note 

—  English,  2 

—  Prince  Lonit-LoeiMi  Booapaita't 

collection  of,  8  not4 

—  Mr.  Peacock's  work,  2  «ote 

—  dialectic  Tariation  in  langnag% 

197 
DidfM  for  ditfAnCt  497 
JJies,  same  as  Sanskrit  Jtfos,  497 
DietpUer,  loss  of  the  digamma  in,  427 
Diez,  raloe  of -his  worlu  in  the  atndj 

of  Aryan  speech,  269 
Diip^tSs,  meaning  of  name,  at  ^ 

plied  to  Zeus,  476 
Dina  tordiwmay  497 
Dionjsios  Thrax,  quoted  on  the  ekj* 

mologj  of  stoicheton,  85 

—  quoted  on  the  division  of  lettera 

according  to  sound,  104  %oU 

Diosemia,  meaning  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  Zeus,  476 

Diovis,  an  old  Italian  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, 495 

Dipuc  and  Cumd  ct^mpared,  450 

Diphthongs,  tne,  184 

2>M,  original  meaning  of  the  Latin. 
272 

JHstick,  83 

Diu,  494 

J)ium  for  dtmim^  497 

Dim  Pidiut,  468 

DiuAcule,  494 

Diutuie,  494 

DIV.  aformofI>yit,  496 

—  -  how  represented  in  Greek,  497 

—  and  in  Latin,  497 

—  deri rati  res  of  rfttf,  497 
Dividus,  a  name  sometimea  given 

to  mute  letters,  157 

Dinnu$,  497 

JMory  for  glory,  185 

D(xloDa.  the  dove  of,  Herodotns'  ex- 
planation of,  434 

—  temple  of,  song  of  tha  Peleiadet 

at,  482 


UTA 

Ai^  the  two^  of  Tama,  MS 

l>wiiiii,243 

Doiidan,  HoAmqt,  Ua  dfaoofMj 

that  th««  is  a  pitdi  pMillir  to 

caehTQiwalt  127 
DoDse^  494  fioCs 
A>fii0isn,  494  Ml^ 
JPl0oas84O 

J^»  same  as  d«okH  187 
])Qrie,the,41 

DiMiA^  origin  of  tbs  void,  S77 
l^MMik  71 

Jtelfidian  kngn^fw,  Oildiwifa  w^ 

maifcs  OB  tlM  psQvliiBties  of 

tha    MMdiMi     qlUatioB, 

quoted,  208 
1^71,248 
IMI^  sCTmolQg^  ■sanJMof  tU 

Ssaskrit  wwd.  498 
Dm^  tha  Ssaskrit  ioot»  la  Chvik, 

Oothia,  (Isi-MiH,  and  Tg^g*****! 

229 
Doanni  laogna^  the  ntunbor  of 

oonaonaBta  in,  188 
J!>if5<afS,  248 
Ducange,  valna  of  his  dletiopaiy, 

268 

J>iiAf ,  meaniag  of  tha  word,  280 

l^Mfli,  494  fiate 

Dmo,  changes  to  whidi  it  is  Babls^ 

272 
l>dte,280 
Dyaut^  ori^  of  the  Sandoit  narns, 

412 

—  the  bright  heavisBly  dai^  of 
India  and  Oraeca^  488 

—  meaning  of  2>|ni  ia  Suakrit,  489 

—  passagaa  of  the  Teda  in  wludi 
Djfu  is  used  as  an  appsUatiTs 
in  tha  sense  of  skj,  469 

— >  and  ih  tha  smse  of  day,  471 

—  invocationsinwhichDyans  Hands 
first,  472 

—  passages  in  which  Dyn  and  Lidm 
ars  mentioosd  togsChar  as 
&thsr  and  aon,  472 

—  other  passsgia  in  wUdi  Indra  it 
plaead  abm  H^  478 

«2 
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27yai«,  views  of  the  synonymousneBS 
of  dyn  the  sky  and  dyu  the  god, 
489i  490 

—  forms  of  the  word  dtfu^  493 

—  correspondence  of  Dyu  with  Ju- 

piter, 496 
Dyh  229 
I)yus,  494 


f^ABL,  origin  of  the  word.  280 
-^    Earth,  the,  as  understood  by 

the  ancients,  616 
EchdU,  214 

Eclater,  meaning  of,  493  note 
EcrevUse,  299 
Edffe,  Saxon  word,  with    Norman 

pronunciation,  178 
Edontes  and  odontes,  291 
Epff,  origin  of  the  word,  315 
lijj^ptian  language,  ancient,  no  dit- 

tiuction  in  the,  between  noun, 

Terb,  adjectiye,  and  particle,  90 
Ei  same  as  English  e^g,  315 
Eiifen^  258 
Ekdhaft,  273 
Elements  of  language,  79 

—  Epicurus  and  Aristotle  on   the 

atoms,  the  concurrence  of  which 
was  to  form  all  nature  with 
letters,  80,  81 

—  number    of    words    which    the 

alphabet  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing by  permutation,  80, 
314 

—  Aristotle  on  element,  81 

—  origin  of  the  Latin  clemtntum,  82 

—  roots,  86 

ElctncHturn,  an   alpliabetical  origin 
claimed  for,  82 

—  etymological  meaning  of,  82 

—  stoichiton  as  rendered  by  eUmen- 

tu7n,  82 

—  Professor    Pott's    denvation    of 

clementum,  8')  ftofe 
Elimination,  natural,  in  languages, 

339 
EiA;  same  as   alces,  described    by 

Caesar,  396  7iote 


Ellis,  Mr.  A.  E.,  his  eflaaji  on  pho- 

nedcs,  106 
Elysium,  same  m  Leoke,  649  mota, 

615  note 
Embarraseed,  298 
Embers,  195 

EmbUr,  tame  m  imbnlare,  S21 
EmpedocleH,  his  physical  intfvpretft* 

tion  of  Greek  mythology.  430 
Enalia,  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  409 
JEltomia,  etymology  o£  the  wend,  837 
Encore,  288 
Engage,  Tariet^  of  the  same  vad 

preserved  id  to  bet,  296 
English   language,    Prince    Loni^ 

Lncien  ^naparte's  collectiott 

of  dialects  of,  2  note 

—  origin  of  the  terminataon  ing  in 

the.  15 

—  number  of  consonants  in  the,  ISS 

—  instances    of  phonetie   changes 

which  hare  taken  plaee  in  the 
transition  from  Anglo-Sazoa  to 
modem  English,  194 

—  Latin  orF^^ieh  worda  natnzil- 

ised  in  English,  194 

—  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  gnttozal 

ch  in  English.  201 

—  German  elements  entering  into 

the  English  language,  295 

—  periods  at  which  the  lAtin  ele- 

ments flowed  into  England,  299 

—  double  existence  of  the  samewoid 
*  in  English,  296 

—  Homonymes  in  English,  822 
En*  in  liitin  and  eat  in   Sanskrit, 

identity  of  the  two  words,  378 

Entretenir,  origin  of  the  French 
word,  305 

Entzwi,  272 

Eom,  from  root  As,  240 

Eoe,  as  the  god  of  the  mominff,  409 

ilpee,  214 

Eperon,  293 

Ephialtcs,  the  Greek  giants,  S56 

Ephorus,  his  idea  of  Ghieek  mytho- 
logy.  434 

Epicharmus,  his  phyaieal  interpre- 
tation of  Greek  mythology,  430 
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Epicxirns  on  the  elemeiitf  of  Itii- 
guage,  quoted,  80 

—  his  theories  on  buiguagef,  S38 

—  hifl  romarlu  on  the  mythology  of 

his  countrymen,  426 
Epiglottis,  the,  121 
E^tcipt  298 
BiUiM,  69 
Erfahrunff,  78 
Erihoia,  in  the  myth  of  Harmaf,  514 

note 
Erigone,  myth  of,  614  not€ 
Erikapaeoe,  synonymous  with  He- 
lios, ^c,  639 
Erinys,   identified  with   the  Tedie 

SaranyCi,  630,  664 
Erie,  280  note 
Erse,    the   daughter   of  Zeof  and 

Selene,  463 
Ere,  2oo,  2.57 
E^cabeau,  213 
EUt,  derivation  of  the  Latin  word, 

324 
Estienne,   Henry,  his  etymologief, 

264  note 
Ether,  the  name,  633 
Ethiopians,  the,  as  known  to  Homer 

an<i  HeroflotuiJ.  9  note 
Ethnology,  Baron  Bunaen  on,  8 

Etre,  orvj\vL  of  the  French  word, 

382,383 
Et^inol.'gy,  the  principles  of,  262 

—  Voltaire's  definition  of  etymology, 

262 

—  guessing  etymolo^,  263 

—  etymological  tests,  266 

—  change  of  form  in  words,  271 

—  change  of  meaning  of  words,  278 

—  origin  of  titles,  279-86 

—  dififen'nt  forms  of  the  same  word 

in  different  languages,  287 

—  different  forms  taken  by  the  same 

word  in  the  same  language,  292 

—  the  same  term  taken  by  different 

wonis   in  different  languages, 
312 

—  different  words  may  take    the 

same  form  in  one  aad  the  sam^ 
language,  318 


Etyaiology,  pluMMtie  tjm^  347 

—  popular  etymologj,  676 

Balismaiaii,  434 

BuheBianii,hiawotk>ly>  'Aiwyy^i, 
433 

—  its  tnnslatioB  bj  Buuw,  433 
Snpliony,  196, 197 
AJior<a,78 

Euipidca,  his  opiiiioiit  of  the  HiH 

BMirio  iTatam  of  theology,  437 
Saiopa»  iMaiiiiig  of  Iha  marf  of 

Zaiia  and,  487 
EuryphalHa,  tiM  naas^  463 
£bfr,  origin  of  tlia  wovd.  374 
EtfeHmmt,  tlia  woA  as  shoiviiig 

that  xaasoB  aaaaot  baeoma  iM 

witlioBt  spssoh,  78 
J%r,  origlB  of  tha  wQvd,  315 


FfaidatiTa,196iM<i 
9    F  and  th,efaaiiga  0(191 

—  the  sound  of  F^  now  prodnead, 

143 

Face,  Fadea,  71 

Fa^on,  303 

Faction,  303 

Facbera,  72 

jFV^ms,  240 

FaUK  633 

Fakaafo,  natita  name  fbr  Bovditdi 
Island,  180  mU 

Familia  Harleqmn%  681 

JFVir^  to,  the  word,  in  oUier  Aiyaa 
dialects,  78,  246 

Farrar,  Mr^  hia  opinion  on  ooonoA- 
poetie  namsi^  98 

Fartkmff,  17 

Ffdum,  the,  of  tlia  andisnta,  463 

Fameon,  363 

Feather,  the  word,  in  Azyaa  dia- 
lects, 246 

—  origin  of  tha  wovd,  311,  312 
Feature,  72 

Feind,lW 

Fel  liuttmd  id  H  n9 
Farid6n  of  tha  FsciiaB  apic  postib 
origiBol^  669 
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Feut  deriyation  of  the  Frendi  word, 

319,  447 
Few,  the  word  in  Aryan  dialects, 

246 
Fiend,  100 

Filibuster,  origin  of  the  word,  299 
Fin^  meanings  of,  320 
Fini?,  and  the  finite,  meaning  of,  630 
Finnish,  number  of  consonants  in, 

183 

—  the  name  Jumala  in  the,  481 

—  the  peculiarities  of  Finnish,  344 
Fir,  the  word  for,  in  various  Aiyan 

dialects,  247,  269 
Fircus  for  hircus,  379  note 
Fire-arms  and  hawks,  why  the  same 

terms  applied  to  both,  253 
Flaccus,  211 

Ffamen  and  flagmen,  309 
Flatte  or  hard  letters,  144  note 
Flau,  211 

Fiy-boat,  origin  of  fililmster,  290 
Fcrge,  a  Norman  word,  177 
Forgetting,  Locke  on  the  process  of, 

626 
Fomtus,  origin  of  the  word,  406 
Foul,  100 
Fointdltng^  17 
Fourier,   on  compound  vibrations, 

117 
Fraik  iMk^fragile^  302 
French    language,    decree    of    the 

French    Academy     respecting 

participles  present,  21 

—  number  of  terminations  in,  52 

—  peasants'   pronunciation  of,  185 

note 

—  the    French  dictionary   full    of 

Teutonic  words,  293 

—  and  of  Latin  words,  301 

—  laws  which  govern  the  transition 

of  Latin  words  into  Frt^ich,  303 
Fresco,  298 

Frffik.  origin  of  the  word,  297 
Friend,  the   word,  in   other  Aryan 

dialects,  246 
Friendly  Islands,  native  name  for 

Tonga,  180  note 
^rieckling,  297  note 


Frisky,  origin  of  the  wind,  S97 
Fromtnt,  71 
Frutnentunif  71 
Fulmen,  72 
Fumus,  229 


GADHELIC,  the,  41 
Gage,  296 
Gainm  and  gair^jan,  227 
Gtdl,  239 
Gambler  group,  the,  natiTe 

for  Hangueva,  180  matt 
Gandharva,  name  for  Vivaerat,  b29 

note 
Gandharva  and  the  Son-honpe,  563 
Gar,  the  Aryan  root,  in  Sanskrit. 

Greek,    Gothic,    and   Geimu. 

227,  228 
Garden,  the  word,  in  the  Tarions 

Aryan  dialects,  2S9 
Gamett,  18  mote 
Garshas^  of  the  Peiaian  epic  poeti. 

origin  of^  669 
Gutrr,  297 
Grf^ahr,  78 
GtMnd,Z07 
Gehenna,  origin  of  the  wocd,  263 

—  Roger  Bacon's  remarka  on  Brito'i 

etymology  of  the  wozd,  326 
Geiro,  227 

(rrwier,  whence  derired,  195 
Gmer,  original  Ibxai  of  the  Frendi 

word,  263 
Geranos,  228 

—  double  meaning  xA,  886 
Gerarde,  John,  his  accooot  of  the 

Barnacle  goose,  quoted,  688 
Gerda,  in  German  mythology,  410 

note 
German,  High  and  Low,  41 

—  language,  creat  number  of  Gex^ 

man  words  in  the  French  die- 
tionaiy,  293 

—  Romanized  German,  298 
Germans,  their  ^X)rBhip  of  the  ua- 

known  God,  480 

—  th(^  god  T^fr  worshipped  as  tlit 

chief  deity  by  the^  600 
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Germans,  their  godi  Toiseo  and  his 
SOD  Maonus,  500,  601 

—  their  shield-songs,  602 

^-  their  memory  of  Arminivs,  502 

—  their  night  revellings,  602 

—  the  names   of  the  thrse  |;rsit 

tribes,   the    Ing^roDes,    ucm- 
vones,  and  Herminones,  602 

—  chief   interest   attached    to  the 

German  fables  aboat    Toiseo^ 
Mannns,  and  his  sons,  608 

Gervasius  of  Tilbniy,  on  the  Barna- 
cle goose,  696 

Geryon  of  Eiytheia,  myth  of,  as  ez.-- 
plained  by  Hecatvus,  434 

Geiys,  228 

Getheod,  230 

GHAR,  the  Aryan  root  in  Sans* 
krit,  Greek,  Gothic^  and  Ger- 
man, 227 

—  original  sense  in  which  it  was ' 

used,  405 
Ghotit,  meaning  of  the  word,  880 
Ghrira,  its  meaning,  404 
0  ih  vu  muUt/a^       tongne-root-breath, 

the,  164 
Gi  raid  us   Cambrensis  on  Bamade 

goese,  quoted,  597 
Girajn>/e,  origin  of  the  name,  404* 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  view  of  Greek 

mythology,  440,  440-44  mote 
Glram,  its  origin,  406  note 
(rioryy  pronounced  dlory,  186 
Glottis,  the,  122 

—  the  interior  and  etxterior  glottis, 

122 
Gnd,  the  Sanskrit  root,  210 

—  words  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 

word,  448 
Goat  and  Compasses,  sign  of  the, 

577 
God,  deriration  of  the  word,  316, 

317 

—  the    name    of,    in  Tarions  lan- 

guages, 480  et  $eq. 
Gold,  and  not  gooid,  842 

—  the  word  as  nsed  by  a  child,  574 
Gulden-handed,  the,  name  for  the 

Sun.  414 


GoMe,  the  wad  in  ^nakfOM  Axyaa 

dia]eets,2M 
— *  Bm  iis<  Is  goose.    AvBaniacla 
Gtngoaa,  the.  I»  Oftek,  527  Mtfi 
6!etss,.saiiie  as  gatUr^  578  Mtfi 
QMtnipn,  17 
6otc^  whenee  derired,  816 
Gestm,  e^rmology  of  the  wwd,  278 
€hwtet  meamag  of  the  wotd,  578 

Great   Bear,  sane  m  the  Befw 

Baahisb808 
Giedan  8t^  the,.origi»  of  the 

BaM^578 
Gxesk  gfamBUBriMM,  thsir  dMakn 

of  ielMni  aoposdiM'  to  oondi 

104 

—  number  of  oonsooanta  ia,  188 

—  namee  lor  the  sas,  868,  864 

—  words,  beffinning  with  «,  ooea- 

sionally  drop  that  m,  867 

—  the  sister  of  Sanskrit  and  LatiD» 

448 

—  thcorierof  the  aaeient  Gresks  osi 

langnage,  28ri<  srg. 

—  nmhok^  of  the.    8m  Hytfao- 

kgr 

—  problem  of  their  fxesUenee  in 

the  principal  arte  ud  sdeaofs, 

42S 
Greek  and  ffindv  deities,  eompan- 

son  between,  448 
Greeks,  reiigioa  of  the,  indspendsnt 

of  mytbologyf  467 

—  Christianity  and  the  QfttA  vsli- 

E'on,  462 
It  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of 
Homer  meant  by  Zens,  478 
Omeem,  as  a  phirai  of  grm,  578 

Grimm,  on  stem  and  soft  diileetib 

41 
Grimm's  law,  216  et  sm. 

—  general  taUe  of  Qrimm'a  kw^ 

248 
GfCteM,  the  Qothie  wotd,  284  «0<s 
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GroLofend,  his  «lecii>lierm«it  of  the 
cuDi'iform  iiwiTiptiony,  IJ,  4 

Guado,  origin  of  the  Itjiliau  jword, 
296 

Guarani  language,  35 

Guari,  296 

GuaMtare^  origin  of  the.  word,  297 

Guh'rnaret  278 

Gue,  296 

GuejH'f  origin  of  the  won!,  €97 

Guerff  origin  of  the  vonl,  296 

Guerre,  origin  of  the  word,  293 

Guichard,  ]»is  remarkn  nn  etymolo- 
gical tents,  quoted,  266 

Guile  and  wile,  origin  uf  the  words, 
295 

Git  166  and  wise,  origin  of  the  words, 
295 

Ghv,  a  suffix  in  the  Chippeway,  99 

Gutter,  origin  of  the  wond,  578  7iote 

Guttural  sounds  of  the  Arabs,  as 
t'jcamined  by  Prof.  Ozermak,  149 

—  absence  of  must  gutturals  in  poor 

alphabers,  180 

—  richness   of   thfl    West    African 

dialects  in  gutturals,  201 

—  cause  of  the  less  of  the  guttural 

ch  in  English,  201 


•TT  the  sound  of,  how  produced 
J.I9   by  the  organs  of  speech,  139 

—  in  Ssmskrit,  519 

—  taking  tlie  place  of  F,  379  note 
Hair,   German  origin  of  the  word, 

294 
Hal,  the  A.S.  word  fortrh^e,  104 
Ilalatn?.  or  soft  letters.  144  note 
Hale,  Mr.,  his  table  of  the  regular 

chances  which   words  common 

to  all  the  Polynesian  languages 

undergo,  26 

—  his  remarks  on  the  causes  of  rapid 

changes   in   the   Tahitian   lan- 

c:ii;i::<»,  quote»i,  44 
Halt!  Mv\  vlu)/e,  316 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  his  remnrks  on 

the     influence    of    words     on 

thought,  quoted,  624 


Har,  the  Azynn  root,  227 

Haranffue,  298 

HardiU,  229 

Harit*,  or  horsM  of  the  titii  of  the 

Vedic  poets,  406,  407 
Harlingen,  17 
Harmonics,  causes  of,  115 

—  discovery  of  the  /ket  thai  there  ii 

only  one  ribntion  without  har- 
monics, 117 

Hart,  the  word,  in  Tarions  Airan 
languages,  244 

Harvey  Islands,  caUod  bj  natlTti 
Rarotonga,  180  note 

HatTMoek,  293 

Hawaian  idiom,  2 

—  specimen  of  *  painting  in  loimd' 

from  Hawaian,  95 

—  consonantal  articulation  formerly 

existing  in  the,  187 

—  probiible  original  form  of  Hawaii, 

138 
Hawaians.  their  imperfeet  artienla- 
tion,  184 

—  almost  impossible  for  a  Hawaian 

to  pronounce  twt>  conaonanti  to- 
gether,  2L5 

—  no  names  in  Hawaian  for  some  of 

the  colours,  343 
Hawaii,  natiye  name  for  Sandwich 

Islands,  ISO  note 
'  Hawk  from  a  handsaw,  to  know  a,' 

682 
Hear,  the  word,  in  the  other  Teutonic 

dialects,  289 
Hfart,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  lao- 

guages,  244 
Heav^,  the  word  TMed  as  almost 

synonymous  with  Qod,  481 
Hebrew,  number  of  consonants  in, 

183 
Hecatsras,  his  idea  of  Greek  mr- 

thology,  434 
Hegel,    on    names    and    thoughts, 

78 
Heimgang,  origin  of  the  term,  604 
Helena,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  sturr 

of,  437,  516,  516 
Helmholtz,  Prof.,  114 
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Hclmholtz,  Prof,  hiu  discovery  of 
the  absence  or  preseDce  of  cer- 
tain harmonics,  115 

—  anvl  of  the  exact  configuration  of 

many  compound  vibrations,  117 

—  his  description    of   the   produc- 

tion of  the  trilled  letters  r  and 

/,  161 
Heraiphona,  or  semi-vowels,  of  the 

Greek  grammarians,  152 
Henneberg,  dialect  of,  18  note 
Heraclitus,  his  enigmatic  utterances 

impossible  to  translate,  332 

—  his  theories  on  language,  334 

—  his  opinion  of  the  Homeric  sys- 

tem of  theology,  424 

—  his    physical     interpretation    of 

Grt-ek  mythology,  431 
H>rant,  293 
Ji'-mieH.  myth  of,  606 

—  proli.ibly  identical  with  the  Vedic 

god  Sarameya,  618,  521 

—  n  re    of    M.    Michel    Breal    on 

il«'rmes,  520  note 
Jii-rminones,  the  German  tril)e,  pro- 
bable oriijin  of  the  name,  502 
JftTino^roiifS,  his  opinion  that  lan- 

puatjo    existed    conventionally, 

333' 
H.Dishaw,  corrupted  into  handsaw, 

0.S2 
lI.T«xlotus,  his  mythological   inter- 

pr-UvtHiUS,  434 
//  rs' .  the  (b-w,  522 
JI'.^'triifK^.  23U 

ji'fu.  ii'»t  The  same  as  dhAtu,  87 
//  ur-  'X,  its  etymology  according  to 

iVriuri,  2(>.') 
Hh  1,  .tii.i  Ain.  the,  of  the  Arabs,  how 

f-)nji*'il,  149 
11  j!i  <  i.-iman,  \\ 
Hi.i.i  st'-rifs.  th.',  WO  note 
Hii,viii    nivrholo;^'    compared    with 

tliJit  of  the  Greeks,  450 
]{:iulu.staiii,   number  of  consonants 

in.  1.S2 
-  S.ihib'f*  Hindustani,  305  note 
}{in<  and  haws,  origin  of  the  words, 

2U4 


Bxrding^  17 

HitioT^  the  Greek  word,  88 

BittoricaUy,  the  word,  traced  to  iU 

roots,  329 
Hleahtar,  201 
Miloa^   Bothing  to  do  with  whole, 

316 
Homer,  his  system  of  theology,  423 

—  opinion  of  Heraclitus  of  this  sjrs- 

tem,  424 

—  story  of  Homer  and  Pythagoras, 

424 

—  insight  affoxded  by  him  into«the 

inner  religions  life  of  his  age, 

457,  459 
Homonymee,  de  la   Langae    firan- 

faise,  822 
Somonymy  and  poly<mymy^  890,  891 

—  the  homonymoos  or  mythic  pe- 

riod   of    language,   391.      See 
Mythic  period 

—  still  asserting  their  power,  621 
Hooiaioai,  in  Hawaian,  the  word  de- 
scribed, 95 

fforse,  the  Aryan  names  for,  68 
Hart  us,  239 

Hottentot  language,  a  branch  of  the 
North  African  class,  11  note 

—  one  of  the  two  great  families  of 

African  languages,  11 

—  the,  has  not/ and  r,  179  note 
How,  its  loss  of  the  aspirate,  204 
Hrki,  244 

Huit  how  pronouBoed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 177 

Huet,  liis '  Domonstratio  Evangelica,' 
439 

—  his    endeavours  to  discover    in 

Greek    mythology    a    dimmed 

image    of  the  history   of  the 

Jews,  439 
'  Husband  of  the  wives,'   name   of 

Yama,  559 
Hurons,  only    people    in    Canada, 

using  the  letter/,  179  note 
Hurlewayne's  meyne,  origin  of  the 

term,  581 
Hyperboreans,  the,  8 
I  —  meaning  of  their  name,  8  naU 
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J"  the  word,  382 
)      —  Joan    Paul's    remark   on 
•/•  quoted,  383  note 

* /  am*  the  words,  in  other  Aryan 
dialects,  240 

Id^graphie,  the,  of  Don  Sinibaldo 
de  Mas,  61 

JA-ariu^,  514  note 

II  and  elh,  302 

im  ioTJini,  379  note 

Jqnorance,  what  it  is,  62T 

Iviogine,  origin  of  the  word,  375 

ImagOj  origin  of,  375 

Jmhitlnre,  321 

Imponderahh  substances,  the  expres- 
sion, 632 

Imso7iic  theory,  the,  94 

India,  Prakrit  the  root  of  the  modem 
vernaculars  of,  41 

Indo-European  languages.  SeeAiytai 

Indra,  the  Vodic  Jupiter,  472 

-^  passages  in  which  Dju  and  In- 
dra are  mentioned  t(^ether  as 
father  and  son,  473 

—  other  passages  in  which  Indra  is 

placed  above  Dyu,  475 

—  etymology  of  the  name  Indra,  4>78 

note 
IndrAgni,  the  Vedic  gods,  541 
Infants,  difference  between  them  and 

the  lower  animals,  66 
Infinite,  the,  629 
Inff,  the  termination,  in  the  English 

language,  15 

—  in  forming  patronymics  in  Anglo* 

Saxon, 16 

—  in  forming  more  general  attribu- 

tive words,  1 7 
Ingscvones,  the  German  tribe,  origin 

of  the  name,  502 
InfjaniiarCf  273 
Inani'ium.  273 
Ins*ujare,  84 
Iniejfr,  309 
IntcUigo,  67 

Intorjt^tional  theory,  the,  99 
Intoxication,  324  note 
Ionic,  the  dialect^  41 
'los,  deriration  of  the  Greek  word,  324 


Irmin,  the  old  Saxon  0od,  508 
Irmino,  thixd  eon  of  ue  god  Xaa 

nus,  603 
Iron,  discovery  of,  markinff  a  period 

in  the  hietoxy  of  the  worll. 

255 
— •  probably  not  known  pierioiisly  to 

the  separation  of  the  Axyan  u- 

tioni,  265 

—  origin  of  the  word,  256-58 
Iscsevones,  the  (German  tribes  origii 

of  the  name,  602 
Idand,  origin  of  the  word.  316 
Italian  language,  origin  of  its  qsp 

instead  of  Latin    in    litenir 

compositions,  40 

—  analogy    between     speech    aad 

sounds  in  the,  96 

—  laws  which   gcvem  Uie   txuf- 

ition    of    £atin    words    iau 
Italian,  808 
*  I  teas,'  origin  of  the  wovds,  8S4 

J'AN,Janus^  etmaologioal  atmrtart 
of  the  woti,  496 

Jhnnaiyr  origin  of  the  name  of  tbi 

month,  496 
Jarl,  the  Danish,  origin  of,  280 

—  in  the  Edda,  285  note 

Je,  origin  of  the  French  word,  3S2 

—  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  akan, 

382 
Jemehid,  of  the  Persian  £pie  poetic 

origin  of,  569 
Jenualem  articboXm,  origin  of  tbi 

names,  404 
Jewel,  303  note 
Joie,  803  note 
Jones,    Sir  VTilliam,  his    Sansbit 

alphabet,  174 

—  his    comparison     between    the 

Greek  and  Hindu  deities,  450 
JoWf  same  as  Zens,  Dyaos,  &c.,  468 
Julien,  M.  Stanislas,'  on    Chinef« 

expressions,  33  note 
Jumain,  the  Finnish  Thundnw,  481 
Jumenty  72 
Jumentum,  71 
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Jfin6y  the  name  oonretpondiag  to  the 

Greek  Zenoo,  496 
Junonius,  tbe  divinity  Janvs  ealled, 

496 
Jupiter,  the  lupreme  Axytn  god, 

455 

—  correspondence  of  the  ntme  with 

the  Sanskrit  J)yu^  496 

—  Uvidus,  476  note 
^-  LucetiuB,  490  note 


K  sound  of,  how  prodncad,  168 
)     —  confusion  of  k  and  t  in 
some  Unguaget,  164-186 
JTand  P  interchangeable  in  Qittk 

and  Latin,  271 
Kafir  language,  one  of  the  great  £»- 
milies  of  African  languages,  12 

—  wonis  peculiar  to  Kafir  women, 

and  their  effect  in  changing  the 
Tueaoing  of  words  in  the  Kafir 
language,  39 

—  other  caut<e8  of  changes  in  words 

among  some  Kafir  tribes,  42 

—  number  of  consonants  in  Kafir, 

—  difference  between  Kafir  and  So- 

chuHna,  190 

—  list  of  Kafir  metaphorical  words, 

375 
Kaiguni,  the,  have  no  l>,p,f,  179 

not<: 
K't'Ia.  228 
Kallifto,  the  beloved  of  Zeus,  legend 

of,  413 

—  the  national  deity  of  the  Arca- 

dians, 487 

—  story  of  2^us  and  Eallisto,  487 
Kametiam^ha,  edicts  oi,  2 

KAE,  the  Aryan  root,  in  Sanskrit, 
(ireek,  Gothic,  and  Gennun, 
227, 228 

Karl  and  Ktma,  286 

Kelly,  Mr.,  on  the  MeteoKological 
theory,  586 

Kf  phaiarffiat  187 

K'-phaloe,  son  of  Hermes,  622 

Kerberos.    Set  Cerberus. 


T^tl 


Karbeios,  and  Orthro0,i«priMiit  tht 
two  dogi  of  Ttaia,  (M 

Kbj,  Profenog  J.  Hewett»  on  Smm* 

krit,l8fMlf 
Kila,  Hawaiaa  Ibr  staal,  164 
JCmh  tha  wwd,   in   odi«r  Axysa 

dia]«ctn,i4S 

Kmfff  the  wwd,  hi  ^uiow  Aiyw 
dialects^  Its 

—  origisiAl  nmninf  of  tho  wocd, 

266 
jrtH226 
Kleonthsi,  hit  hymn  to  Zen  qnoU^ 

466 
Kmigkt^  msaniiiji  of  the  wotd,  S60 
Jbol.  tiM  woid;  ia  M  Hocm  ad 

Lotin,246 
Knew,  to,  626 
Kona  and  Karl,  266 
JTofir,  old  Norse  for  king,  266  fwlf 
Krtmd,  Sanritfit  word,  264  note 
Kratu,  226 
Kratye,  228 
Krtta^  eannot  ba   eomptred  with 

SiuqfAta,  600  «o<s 
Kronoa,  in  the  later  Oicafc  mytho- 
logy. 474 
Kt,  in  Sanskrit,  liaUo  to  change  into 

ib,696i 
Xnhn,  Vwt^  his  csplanation  of  the 

myth  of  Sarami,  quoted,  560 

—  his  explanation  of  the  myth  of 

8anMy«,670 
KyAvann,  name  of  the  nn,  669 


Lthe  sonnd  of^  how  prodneed,  161 
9     — conftiaion  between  /  and  r 

in  some  langnagee,  166 
—  occasional  diangee  of  I  into  r, 

186 
Labials,  de6ei«iey  ot  in  the  lan> 

ffuapes  of  the  Six  NatioBf  of 

Indiana,  170 
JJchni  in  Qreek  and  Mini  in  Latin. 

identity  of,  600 
ladfjf,  etymology  of  the  wotd,  960 
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Lanptiajre,  ncience  of,  1 

—  iield  open  to  the  student  of,  2-6 

—  charm  peculiar  to  the  science  of,  6 

—  controversies,  6 

—  the  science  of  language  a  physical 

science,  7 

—  theories  making  the  Polynesian 

the  primitive  language  of  man- 
kind, 10 

—  Leibniz  on  the  tests  and  rules  to 

be  observed  in  the  study  of 
languages,  13 

—  sniiill  facts  and  great  principles, 

16 

—  an  illuHtration  of  the  principles 

on  which  the  science  of  language 
rests,  16-23 

—  generalization  and  discrimination 

in  treating  languages,  24 

—  diiferont  languages  to  be  treated 

diff.Tontlv,  26 

—  phonetic  laws,  27 

—  dialectic  regeneration,  28 

—  influence  of  women  on  language, 

9,  41-43 

—  two  branches  in  languages,  one 

more  manly,  the  other  more 
feminine,  41 

—  Viiliie  of  Sanskrit  in  the  -study  of 

language,  44 

—  importance  which  the  Science  of 

Lanq'uage  has  for  the  Science  of 
Mind,  45 

—  accfjunt     of     what     has     been 

achieved  in  framing  a  philoso- 
phical and  universal  language, 
49 

—  reason  and  speech,  65 

—  foraiition  of  names,  68 

—  no  speech   without    reason,    no 

rrart«m  without  speech,  73 

—  Locke  on  the  possibility  of  form- 

ing mental  conceptions  and  pro- 
p<^Mitious  without  words,  75 

—  an  instance,  showing  that  reason 

cann()t  become  real  without 
speech,  78 

—  the  elements  of  language,  79 

—  roots,  86 


Language,  of  children,  91 

—  the  bow-wow  theozy,  or  the  Ak- 

•ofiic,  95,  96 

—  analogy  between  the  fiwnltj  ef 

speech  and  the  aonndB  we  utta 
in  singing,  crying,  langhim, 
&c,  99 

—  the  ph^fsiolog^cal  alphabet,  103 

—  phonetics,  iJiS 

—  description    of    the    oigias  of 

speech,  118-185 

—  how  the  instnunent  of  the  hmu 

voice  is  played  upon,  125 

—  positions  of  the  oigana  of  speccit 

in  sounding   the  voweU,  lii 

—  consonants,  186 

—  examination  of  eight  modiileatka 

of  spiritoa  asper  and  ipizitu 
lenis,  144-49 

—  trilla,  151 

—  checks  or  mntee,  162 

—  palatal  consonants,  155 

—  soft  checks  or  medie,  157 

—  nasal  cheeks,  161 

—  aspirated  cherks,  162 

—  phonetic  change,  176,  189 

—  presence  and  absence  oi  ceitsii 

letters  in  certain  langnages,  176. 
288 

—  imperfect  artieolation,  184 

—  what  makes  langnaoe  change? 

189 

—  changes  caused  hv   lasiness  or 

muscular  relaxation,  198  c<  it;. 

—  changes    formeriy    ascribed    to 

euphony,  195 

—  dialectic  Tariation,  197 

—  phonetic  pecnliaritiea.  200 

—  double  consonants.  204 

—  twofold  caosesof  phcmetie  chaiw^ 

214 

—  Orimm*s  phonetic  law,  216  «<Mf 

—  the  principles  of  etyniolQgy,  M3 

et  sea. 

—  etymological  testa,  266 

—  usefulness  of  modem  langngN 

in  the  study  of  lanffoaaet  ^^ 
271 
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LIK 


Language,  importance  of  Um  Bo- 
niance  dialects  in  the  itiidj 
of  the  growth  of  languige, 
270 

—  change  of  meaning  of  worde,  278 

—  origin  of  various  titlef ,  270-^96 

—  difTerent  forms  of  the  game  irosd 

in  different  langnageei  287 

—  different  forms  ti^Mn  by  the  fame 

word  in  the  same  language,  292 

—  the  same  form  taken  by  different 

words  indifferent  lanffoages,  812 

—  different  words  may  take  the  same 

form  in  one  and  the  same  Ian* 
guage,  818 

—  on  the  powers  of  roote,  329 

—  Greok  theories  on  language,  881 

et  seq. 

—  natural  selection,  839 

—  lanciu^res  which  do  not  poseess 

numerals  beyond  four,  348 

—  languages  which  do  not  poseeea 

8('p;\rate  names  for  all  the 
colours.  343 

—  all  names  are  general  terms,  34fi^ 

—  clusters  of  roots,  346 

—  I>h<)netic  types,  or  *  spedfle  cen- 

tres '  of  language,  847 

—  metaphor,  368 

—  Locke,  on  the  importance  which 

Linkage,  as  such,  claims  in  the 
opi>rations  of  the  understanding, 
368-71 

—  the  Historical  School  of  the  19th 

century,  371 

—  Dutaphorical    expressions,     874 

et  seq. 

—  inipmance  of  comparatire  philo- 

loiry  to  the  study  of  Greek  my- 
tholo^,  446 

—  influence  which  language  exer- 

cises over  our  thoughts,  622 

—  instances  in  which  the  science  of 

hiuiruaf^e  might  be  of  adyantage 
to  the  philosopher,  62& 

Jjt'in",  itH  origin,  309 

Jjiryn^joscope,  the,  118 

Larynx,  the,  121 

—  its  agency  in  produdng  toiuid,  185 


Latin,  munber  of  cannonaata  in, 

188 
— »  diiliiicUoBi  Letweeu  the  twiHJiiii-' 

tiQiif-«ritaiid-«Kt,187 

—  no  dental  acpirate  like  the  <i(of 

tke  GxMk%  or  dA  of  the  Hindnt, 
In  Latin,  201 

—  gradual  nread  of  Latin  Oftr  tho 

iMiMdvorid,  274 

—  InitoiT  of  aoMo  eaih'  Bonun 

voidm278 
.  —  eleoMote  entend  Xng^ith  at  faa- 
diatinet  period*,  299 

—  the  aiater  of  fitauukrit  and  Oieak* 

449 
Ittioiut  or  IttiOm  AAS 
Xa«,211 

Xm^Ater,  te  A.  a  hlMhtor,  201 
Lamrdt  te  moatar,  279  mdt$ 
Larender,  187 
Latftnir,  how  deriTed,  806 
J<aginen,  phonetie  diangea  oanaed 

by,  198 
JJ^n,  66 
Leibnis,  on  the  mode  of  atndying 

Ungnage,18 

—  his  remaiks  on  langnige  ae  the 

beet  minor  of  the  nvnian  mind, 
48 

—  hie  philoaophicel  and  nniYenal 

huiignage,48 
Lepeine,  mi,,  hie  vnirenal  alphas 
bet,  169 

Lethargia,  187 
Leto,  or  Letona,  868 
Letters,  how  formed,  166, 167 

—  number  of,  in  difbcent  languages^ 

188 
Leuie,  the  iiland  of  theblawsd,  549 

noi4 
Lewis,  Sir  G.  0.,  hia  attack*  oo  the 

decipherer*  of  ancient  inaerip- 

tiona,  8  nous 
Libya,  the  dore  of,  Hevodotoi^  ex* 

planation  of,  484 
laehunbeig,  oo  eanetfonn  inaoip* 

tiona,  4 
Likeneaawitk  Ood,  the  goal  of  Py- 

thagonaa  tChicib  488 
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Lbig,  the  common    derivative,    in 

Knglish,  17 
Liparos,  original  moaning  of,  411 
Liif  iiti.<,  pronounced  by  the  Homans 

ithf,  212 
Littre,  M.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Ro* 

mance  languages.  307  note 
Locke,  John,  hiti  supposition  of  the 

possibility  of  forming   mentsil 

conceptions    and     propositions 

without  words,  75 

—  on  ideas,  simple  and  complex, 

340 

—  on  the   influence   of   words  on 

thought,  quoteil,  368  ct  seq, 

—  on  the  fact  that  all  wordis  ex- 

pressive of  immaterial  concep- 
tions are  derived  by  metaphor 
from  words  expressive  of  sen- 
sible ideas,  quoted,  374 

—  Cousin  tvr*w«  Locke  on  the  names 

of  immaterial  objects,  382 

—  on   the   influence  of    words   on 

thought,  quoted,  622 
Lt>cus,  212 

Lt*go8,  absence  of,  in  animals,  66 
Lord,  origin  of  th«  word,  279 
Loudness  or  strength  of  a  note,  111 
Louer^  diflferent  meanings  of.  320 
'  Lover  of  the  girls,'  name  of  Yama, 

559 
Low,    or    Dangerous    Archipelago, 

called  by  the  natives  Paumotu, 

180  note 
Low  German,  41 
Lucina  anc!  /una,  common  origin  of, 

72.  309 
Lyell.  Sir  C,  on  the  peat  deposits  in 

Denmark,  246 
Lytding^  17 


11  T  Found  of,  how  produced,  161 
"^^?  Prof.  Helmholtz's  remarks  on 

fjiy  162  note 
Magif<t€r^  in  opposition  to  minister, 

279 
Naiy  mais,  mee,  and  la  fnaie,  820 
Maianie  Hellequin,  681 


MaUri,  Buddhist  word  for  lof«,  ai 

in  St.  Paul,  185  note 
Malatie,  whence  derired,  806 
Malakos^  origin  of  the  word,  861 
Male-aptus,  origin  of  the  espnisioi, 

306 
Malhiur,  266 
Mdi  or  melt,  origin  of  the  void, 

364 
Mdnare,  applied  to  the  rinnff  ica, 

652 
Afandarittt  not  a  Chinese  word,  IS! 
MantUre,  97 

Afane  in  Latin,  meaning  of,  563 
Mangareva,    native   name   for  tbi 

Gambier  group,  180  note 
Manqiare^  97 
>Unia,  old  name  for  the  mother  d 

the  Lares,  552 
Mannus,  son  of  Tniaoo,  501 
Manu,  fable  of,  530 

—  explained  by  Prof.  Knhn,  671 

—  his  names  of  S&vansi  and  Vain*- 

vat,  630,  657 
MAB,  the  Aiyan   root,   history  cf 

its     adventures     thxongh  th» 

world.  347-67 
Maraino^  Greek  origin  of  the  woid. 

862 
ManwnoB,  origin  of  the  wozd.  362 
Marcus,  origin  of  the  Latin  void, 

361 
Mare,  the  sea,  origin  of  the  wwL 

354 
Markhal,  294 
Af&rgdra,  Sanskrit  name  for   au 

360 
Marman,  Sanskrit  word,  358 
Marquesas,    native    name  for  tht 

Aukuhiva,  \W>note 
Marj,  origin  of  the  name,  357 

—  connection      between     Sanskrit 

Afantt    and  Latin   Jfon,  357 

note 
Maru,  S53 

Marut,  orisin  of  the  woxd,  357 
Marut,  a  Vedie  god,  meaning  of  tbi 

word,  458 
Maruts,  the,  416 
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MA3 


MOL 


Hhs,  Don  Sinibaldo  de,  his  ideo- 

prr;iphy,  ol 
^[aHsaon',  origin  of  the  word,  293 
Mastic-ire,  97 

MtltuUi,  BuniA  as  Dawn,  562 
Miivors,  origin  of  the  word,  358 
Mawlt),  the  holy,   Grimm  on,  355 

note 
Nffhlix  tuficwf,  whence  derived,  230 
Mfdiae,  why  so  called,  104 

—  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech 

in  pro<lucing  the,  145 
Mikirr,  for  metier,  in  Canada,  185 
Mel(iue<.ia,  Bishop  of.  on  the  rapid 
shetiding  of  words  in  the  Poly- 
nesian dialects,  35 
Melant'sian   languages,    number  of 

consonants  in  the,  183 
Mellnw,  origin  of  the  word,  863 
M'  mhrum^  origin  of  the  word,  853 
Mfin'\  origin  of  the  word,  288 
Mena:;e,   value    of    his  dictionary, 

•J '.3 
Jl/'T,  tlio  sound  in  French,  and  its 

various  nie.-ining8,  319 
M.^t.ip!ior,  .'ifiS,  385 

—  L<A'ko's  statement  of  the  fact  that 

all  wonls  exprt^ssive  of  imma- 
ti'rial  conceptions  are  obtained 
by  metaphor,  quoted,  373 

—  ra'-es  in  p<^int,  374,  375 

—  Katir  metaphors,  375 

—  En!j:lish   and    other    metaphors, 

376  f^  seq. 

—  Victor     (ousin's     views     vtraus 

thoHO  of  Locke,  382 

—  a  jKjwerful    engine   in   the   con- 

fit  ruction  of  human  speech, 
3S.> 

—  marking  a  peculiarity  of  a  whole 

{period  in  the  history  of  speech, 

—  original  general  and  comprehen- 

sive* material  meaning  of  most 
r'*<>rs,  387 

—  ralioal  and    poetical  metaphor, 

38S.  393,  414 

—  homonymous   and    polyonymous 

metaphors,  390,  391 


Metaphor,  the  mythic  and  mytho- 
k^eal  periods.  391 

—  distinction  between  radical  and 

poetical  metaphor,  417 
Meteorological  theory,  the,  566 
Mitier,  origin  of  the  word,  279 
Metrodoms,  his  physical  interpre- 
tation   of    dreek    mythology, 
431 

MeubUi,  71 

Mexico,  therererenoe  of  the  Indians 

for  their  old  idols,  463 
Mexicans,  have  no  6,  «,/,  179  note 

—  their  name  for  metal,  254 
Mice,  fable  of  the  two  white  mice, 

528 
MUdt  origin  of  the  word,  864 
MiU-teeth  or  mdares,  861 
Minerva,  tlie  name  of  the  goddess, 

552 
Minuter,  etymology   of   the  word, 

279 
Minos,  origin  of  the  story  of  his 

descent  from  Zeos  and  Europa, 

487 
Minster,  origin  of  the  word,  299 
Minstrel,  etymology  of  the  word, 

279 
Miolnir,  Thoi's  hammer,  355 
Miracles,  definition  of,  620 

—  Thomas  Aquinas  on,  620 

—  St  Ai^^astine  on,  620 
Missionary  alphabet,  158 
Mixteca  language,  the,  has  no  p,  b, 

/,  179  mote 
Mini,  Sanskrit  root.  211 
Mohawks,  have  no  labials,  178 
Moilcii,  for  moitU,  in  Canada,  185 
Moiras,  or  fates,  originally  only  one 

deity,  409  note 
Mola,  its  origin,  350 
Molecular  and  ethereal  vibrations, 

633 
Moliones,  the  Greek,  origin  of  the 

name,  356 
Mollis,  origin  of  the  word,  862 
M61os,lhe  Ghreek,  origin  of  the  word, 

351 
M$lys,  862 
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MON 

Mnnasftrj/^  origin  of  the  word,  299 
Mongolian,    number  of  consonants 
in,  183 

—  the  name  of  the  Doity  in,  480 
Mora,  tlic  wortl  exiimincd.  353 
Moray,  Sir  Eobert,  his  account  of 

the  Barnacle  goose,  quoted, 
.080 

Morhna.  from  root  ^Inr,  353 

Mordecai,  his  account  of  the  Bar^ 
naclc  goo«*c,  693 

Mordere,  oriein  of  the  word.  363 

MorU'T,  Latin,  origin  of,  352 

'Morning-hour  has  gold  in  her 
mouth,*  415 

Moros,  origin  of  tho  word,  361 

Mother,  the  word,  in  the  Tarious 
.Vryau  dialects,  236 

M«)tli<  r-tonguo,  Ciccrf;  on  tho  influ- 
ence of  our.  quot'  d,  40 

Jl/r/V/,  the  Sjiiiskritroot,  363 

Mviflv,  303 

Mukihr,  origin  of  the  name,  364 

MulgOR',  meaning  of,  3 HO 

Munsttr,  Sebastian,  on  the  I>amaele 
goose,  quoted,  590 

Miintor,  his  discuveries  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  4 

Murder,  origin  of  the  word,  353 

Musical  accents  in  Cochin-Chinese, 
30 

—  in  Annamitic,  01 
Musket,  253 
Mutes,  or  cl)ecks,  152 

—  muta;  tenues,  155 

—  muta*  laodiie,  157 
MutKif,  07 

M^stert/    Phi/8,   etymology   of  the 

term.  279 
MvtholoL'v  of  the  Greeks,  421 
—  ubsunlitii'S  and  crudities  of  their 

religion,  422 
~-  pr()te>ts    of  their   own  philoso- 

pluTs,  423-420 

—  attempt  kI     accommodation     bc- 

twe«-ii  mythoh^gy  p-nd  philo- 
sophy, 42*6 

—  pmtests  of  the  Greek  pwts,  426 

—  origin  of  Greek  mythology,  429 


MTP 

Mythology,  ethical  inteipretation  of 
their  origin,  429 

—  physical  iDterpretation,  480 

—  allegorical  interpretation,  430 

—  Aristotle's    remarks    on    Gt«ek 

mythology,  quoted.  432 

—  attempts  at  finding  in  mythologr 

the  remnants  of  ancient  phiio> 
sophy,  432 

—  of  the   Greeks,  historical  iBt«^ 

pretations,  433 

—  tho  system  of  mythological  intf> 

pratation  called  Euktmeru^r^ 
433 

—  the  Abb^  Baniei^s  <  Mytholo^ 

and  Fables  of  Antiquity,  ex- 
plained from  Histoiy/  quoted. 
437 

—  interpreters  who  looked  to  Grwk 

mythologj  for  traces  of  sacn^ 
perscmsges :  Bochart,  489 

—  Mr.    Glad6tonp*s    views  on  thii 

point,  440  note 

—  importance  of  coraparative  philo- 

logy to  the  study  of  the  myth>- 
logy  of  the  Greeks,  445 

—  a  comparison  of  Greek  and  Hindi 

gods  distasteful  to  classical 
scholars,  why  ?  448 

—  Jupiter,  the  supreme  Axran  goJ, 

455 

—  encroachment  of   mythology  on 

ancient  reliffion,  456 

—  ancient  religion  as    independrat 

of  ancient  mytholojrv,  457 

—  qu<^tation8     from     Corner    aci 

Hesiod,  457,  458 

—  Cliristianity  and  the  Greek  reli- 

gion. 462  €t  aeq, 

—  Zeus,  Dyaus,  Jupiter,  or  Tiw,  4G% 

—  what  tho  Groeks  of  the  time  ^'t 

Homer  meant  by  Zons,  476. 
481 

—  myths  of  the  Aryan  race,  chiefly 

about  the  Sun  and  the  l3kwu. 
548 

—  mnhs  of  the  Dawn,  506 

—  modern,  672 

—  abuse  of  words,  578 
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Mjrtliology,    modem,    hieroglyphic 
m^'tiiology  of  tavern  signs,  577 

—  the  mvth  of  the  Barnacle  goose, 

585 ' 

—  Whittington  and  his  Cat»  605 

—  St.  Christopher,  605 

—  St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  Vir- 

gins, 607 
^-  St.  Bonaventura  and  his  speaking 
crucifix,  608 

—  saints  with  their  heads  in  their 

hands,  609 

—  a  dove  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,  609 

—  sin  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  or 

serpent,  610 

—  the  truth  of  myths,  610 

—  Theomenia,  611 


"VT  and  w^,  sounds  of,  how  pro- 
-^V     ducf-d,  160 

—  Prof.  Ht'liuholtz's  remarks  on  n, 

1 62  note 
>'AII,  tho  Sjinhkrit  root,  its  form  in 
(irt-fk,     Gi-rman,     and    Latin, 

Nil  if.  ami  natif,  302 

y>i>'u',  lirrivation  of  tho  word,  447 

Nam»\x,  funnation  of,  68 

—  iill     luiines   are    general    terms, 

:J44 
yarnin,   origin    of  tho   word,    447 

A<^'•,  'lio  Sanskrit  root,  its  form  in 

(irotk,  :J25 
NA>sity;i    and     Dasra,    children    of 

>aranyu,  529 
yiitaf,  'Mr/ 
Natural  bcloftion,   applied   to    lan- 

^Miagos,  li'Ad.  343 
yatur' ,  ill.-  won!,  as  popularly  used, 

(il7 

—  Buf^on  on  Nature,  617 

. —  Cuvitr  on  Nature,  quoted,  618 

—  l)u::ald  Stewart  on  Nature,  619 
yau.'i,  its  derivatives,  325 
l*tifw;r,i,   and   DasagvCf    names  of 

the  Angiras,  527 

II.  U 


NOT 

NaTigator  Islands,  native  name  for 

Samoa,  180  note 
Naxot,  325 
Niantt   deriymtion   of    the  French 

word,  87P 
Neighing,  68 
Niot  the  Qreek  word,  its  deriTmtion 

from  three  roots  in  Sanikrit, 

324 
Xe-pas,    derivation  of  the  French  ^ 

words,  379 
Ne-pointt  derivation  of  the  French 

words,  879 
Neptune,  its  meaning  after  Nevius, 

477 
AesM,  origin  of  the  word,  825 
Nestling,  17 

Never,  origin  of  the  word,  274 
Newman,  Prof.  F.  W.,  his  essay 

*0n  the   Umbrian  Language,' 

Znots 
Nle,  origin  of  the  word,  274 
yihUf  origin  of  the  Latin  word,  879 

—  Bopp*s  etymology  of  nihilf   379 

note 
Nirriti,  the  land  of  death,  562 
NirtAna^  or  Nothing,  of  the  Bndd* 

hists,  381 
yithing,  17 
Nodus.  243 
Noel,  302 
Noises  and  sonnds,  110 

—  all  consonants  under  the  category 

of  noiseS|.138 
Nomadic  dialects,  causes  of  the  rapid 

shedding  of  words  in,  34 
yojnadic    Isjoguages    as    compared 

with  Slate  language!,  48 
Nomen  and  numen,  633 
Normans,  their  Germanized  Latin 

language,  249 
Nomas,  the  German  Farce,  615 
Northern   counties,    dialects  of,    2 

note 
Nostoe,  origin  of  the  word,  326 
yostrU,  194 

Notes,  their  loudness  and  pitch,  1 1 1 
yoihing,  how  exprebsed  in  langnage, 

878 
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NOT 

Nothing,  pronounced  as  nuiUng,  192 

—  unctor  the  name  of  NirvAnQf  wor- 

shipped by  the  Buddhista,  381 
NukuhiTa,  native  name  for  the  Mar- 
quesas, ISO  note 
Numerals*  table  of  the,  in  the  va- 
rious  Polynesian  dialects,  26 

—  alterations  in  the  names  of,  since 

the  time  of  Cooke,  28 

—  languages  which  do  not  possess 

any  numerals  beyond  four,  343 


OAK^  the  word  for,  in  Tarious 
Aryan  dialects,  247,  259 
Ockford,  local  legend  of,  580 
Odontes  and  edontes^  291 
Oelgotze,  817 
(Euvre,  303 
Ohm,  Prof.,  his  disccTery  that  there 

is  only  one  vibration   without 

harmonies,  117 
Old    words    transferred     to    new 

things,  253 
Omnipresence  and  omniscience  of  the 

Deity,  as  expressed  by  Hesiod, 

468 
Onomatopoeia,  93 

—  the  onamatopoeia  of  the  Greeks, 

331 

—  St.  Augustin  on,  348  note 
Onomatopoesis,  secrets  of,  69 
Onomatopoeic  theory,  the,  93 
Opera,  303  note 

Orang,  different  words  for,  292 

Ore,  256 

Orthros,  the  dark  spirit  fought  by 

the  sun  in  the  morning,  519, 

524 
Ortygia,  the  Dawn,  553 
Otos,  the  Greek  giants,  356 
Otyi-herero,  letters  in,  178 
Ouranos,  276 


P    sound  of,  how  produced.  154 
9     Page,  Ic  page,  and  la  page,  320 
Pdgina,  origin  o{  la  page,  321 
Paidion,  origin  of  le  page,  321 


PEL 

Pdien  and  jN^Mn,  oommon  oiigia  oC 

308 
Palace,  origin  of  the  WDxd«  S75 
Pakd»,  palate,  276 
Palatal  sounda,  155 
Palestine  loapp  origin  of,  404 
Paley,  Kr.  F.  A.,  his  Tiewi  of  the 

mythology     of    the     Gnekiv 

quoted,  441 
Pom,  origin  of  the  name,  496 
Panhellenic  Zeus,  the,  476 
Pania,  the,  dialogue  between  tbn 

and  SammA,  608-613 
Paraf,  300 

Paragraph,  origin  of  the  word,  300 
Paravr^,  name  of  the  sui,  669 
Parga»ifa,  a  Vedie  god,  meeoing  cf 

the  name,  453,  626 
Paris  of  Homer  identical  with  the 

Vedic  Paiiis,  616 
Parole  and  parabole,  802 
Pars,  how  the  word  ia  fanned,  S57 

note 
Participles  present  in  the  E^jliih 

language,  16-20 

—  in  the  French  language,  21 

—  in  Bengali,  22 

—  in  the  Bask,  22 

Parvata,  meaning  of  the  woxd,  417 
Pathognomic  theory,  the,  94  note 
Patronymics,  •■ing  need  in 

Anglo-Saxon.  16 
Paueus,  246 

Paul,  Jean,  his  definition  of  lan- 
guage, 864 

—  his  remarks  on  *  //  quoted,  8S3 

note 
Paul,  St,  his  nermon  at  Athene,  464 
Panmotu,  natiTe  name  for  the  Low 

or  Dangezons  Arehipelago,  ISO 

note 
Pausanius,  hie  mention  of  Dodona, 

435 
Peacock,  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  dia- 
lects of  the  northern  •onnties 

of  England,  2  note 
Pede  Grt,679  moU 
Pelasgians,  the^  had  no  names  fior 

any  of  their  god%  479 
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PEL 


PIN 


Pi:hi(uits,  the,  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  435 

—  the,  their  ancient  song,  482 
Peie;ic.   the,    mentioned  by  Pausa- 

iiius,  435 
Pe^n,  origin  of  the  word,  311 
PeiitM,  1>46 
FifUftr,  origin  of  the  Fzench  word, 

302,  377 
PenmUm,  302 
Perception,  a,  produced  by  a  number 

of  st'nsuous  impressions,  339 

—  and    sensation,    distinction    be> 

tween,  116 
Pcricuiuiriy  78 

Perion,  his  etymologies,  265 
Peritu3,  78 
Ptrkutias,  the  Lithuanian  god  of  the 

thunder>t()rra,  480 
I%'rs«poliM,  rtx'k  inaoriptions  of,  4 
IVrsia,  rock  inscriptions  of,  3 

—  discoveries  of  G  rote  fend,  Rawlin- 

bon,  &c..  3 

—  Sir  G.  Lrtwis's  attacks  on  their 

deciphmiieut,  3  note 

l\-rr>i;iu  lan^u;iij;o,  number  of  conso- 
nants in  tlie,  183 

7<.srr,  302 

J'fCrau,  its  meaning,  536  note 

J*'  n,  246 

I'harynx,  agency  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the,  in  producing  sound, 
135 

7V/'7/tvv,  240 

Phiiu'tioB,  in  the  Odyssey,  his  ad- 
dross  to  Zeus,  483 

PhiluhioB,  his  theory  of  the  origin  of 
virtue.  336 

riiilcM'j'Lieal  Transactions,  extract 
on  Barnacles,  586 

Phnntn/t<araph,  114 

rhontii*' laws  of  language,  26 

PhoQt  tics,  Sanskrit  works  on,  105 

—  various, other  works  on,  107  fioie 

—  phonetic  reform,  108 

—  Mr.  Pitman's  labours,  108 

—  Doi.stH  and  sounds,  110 

• —  strength  or  loudness,  and  height 
or  j)itch,  111 


I  Phonetics,  number  of  vibrations  of  a 
chord  requisite  to  produce  the 
highest  and  lowest  tones,  112 

—  waves  of  sound  produced  by  the 
siren,  113 

—  harmonics,  115 

—  distinction  between  sensatioxi  and 
perception,  116 

—  the  organs  of  speech,  and  how 
they  are  played  upon,  US  et 
feq. 

—  yibrations  of  air,  124 

—  causes  producing  Towels,  106  it 
seq, 

—  consonants,  136 

—  breathings,  139 
--trills,  161 

—  checks,  or  mutes,  162 

—  the  African  clicks,  170  note 

—  phonetic  change,  176 

—  phonetic  diveniification,  going  on 
in  all  languages,  189 

—  imperfect  articulation,  184 

—  causes  of  phonetic  change,  189 

—  muscular  relaxation,  196 

—  dialectic  rariation,  197 
•    phonetic  peculiarities,  200 

—  causes  of  phonetic  corrupt ioL, 
202,  203 

—  twofold  causes  of  phonetic  change, 
214 

~  Grimm's  phonetic  law,  2160^  seq. 

—  phonetic  process  which  led  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  Goths,  and 
Germans  to  a  settlement  of 
their  respective  consonantal 
systems,  227 

—  phonetic  reinvigoration,  229 
Physei  and  th^ei,  the,  of  the  Greeks, 

332 

Physiological  alphabet,  table  of,  1 68 

PUcrow,  300 

Pilumnus  and  Picumnus,  origin  of 
the  words,  357 

Pindar,  his  protests  against  the  sys- 
tem of  theology  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  427 

—  on  Zeus  as  the  highest  and  true 
God,48S-84 
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Pistor,    Jupiter,    meaning    of   the 

name,  857 
Piteh,  or  height  of  a  note,  111 
Pitman,  Mr.,  his  labours  in  phonetic 

reform,  108 
Piy,  to  hate,  100 
Pluto,  hifl  division  of  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  104 

—  his  remarks  on  words,  332 

—  his  statement  regarding   Qrcek 

myths,  425 
Bier,  28 
*Plum   and  Poathers,'  moaning  of 

the  sign,  577 
Polite  phraseology  in  Cliinese,  33 
Polynesian  laugnage,  asserted  to  be 

the  true  root  and  origin  of  the 

Indo-European  languages,  10 

—  theories  makine  the  Polynesian 

the  primitive  language  of  man- 
kin(^  11 

—  comparison  of  the  numemls  in 

the  various  Polynesian  dialects, 
26 

—  Hale-s  table  of  the  regular  changes 

which  words  common  to  all  the 
Polynesian  languages  undergo, 
27 

—  alterations  in  the  numerals  since 

the  time  of  Cooke,  28 

—  dialectic  regeneration  in,  28 

—  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia  on  the 

rapid  shedding  of  words  in  the 
Polynesian  dialects,  86 

—  a  new  cause  of  change  in  these 

languages,  36 

—  Polynesian   mode  of  expressing 

thinkingt  79 

—  verbs  used,   without  change  of 

form,  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  89 

—  number  of  consonants  in  the  Poly- 

nesian languages,  183 

—  every  syllable  in  Pohnosian  must 

terminate  in  a  vowel,  205 

—  uncertainty    between    the    hard 

checks  and  hard  breaths,  221 
Polyonomy  and  homonomy,  390,  391 
-^  the  polyonymous  or  mythological 

period  of  language,  391 


Foiyonomy    and     homnmcmy^ 

assorting  their  power,  621 
Pomare,  Qaeen  of  ^Tahiti,  umid: 

her  name,  87  ' 
Ponto,  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  4 
Pooh-pooh  theoiy,  9S 
Poroty  the  Greek  word.  S45 
PoMi(20ft,665 
Pott,  Prof.,  on  roots,  90 
Prakit,  origin  of,  in  litenzj  a 

sitionB,  41 

—  the  rootof  the  modern  Temai 

of  India,  41 
Prdtisdkhya*,  or  Sanakrit  voc 

phonetics,  105 
Probata,  71 
Proiza,  494 

Prose,  derivation  of,  310 
Protagoras,  his  poniahment  ft 

fideUty,  425 

—  his  remarks  on  the  impossi 

of  knowing  the  gods,  459 
Peipkoe,  78 

PgychopomMM,  Hermea  aa  the. 
Pure,  sound  dftf  in,  177 
Pm,  Latin,  100 
P^LBhan,  660  noU 
Puteo,  100 
Putridui,  100 
P%,  to  decay,  100 
Pjron,100 
l^ythagoraa,  his  knowledge  o 

cause  of  tone  in   ita  ain 

form.  111,  113 

—  his    atatimenta    on     Una 

337 

—  stoij  of  Pjrthagataa  and  H< 

424 
Fjrthon,  Ephoms^  explanation  < 
myth  of  the  aerpent*  484 


QU,  if  followed  1^  a,  changed 
p  by  the  Badans,  199 
Queen,  origin  of  the  woid,  242, 
Quercus,  247 

Qum^  same  BMfetUe,  271 
Quinnus,  the  dinni^  Janus  a 
496 
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13    the  sound  of,  how  prndueed, 
-^^J     161 

—  a  letter  difficult  to  pronouiee,  181 

—  confusion  in  some  lasgiuiges  be- 

tween r  and  /,  186 

—  occasional  changes  of  I  and  r  in 

ereiy  langnage,  187 
Haisonniren,  278 
BaQot,  the,  or  mid-air,  W 
Ban^on,  origin  of  the  ¥^eh  word, 

302 
lUrotonga,  natire  name  Ibr  Harrej 

IslMids,  180  nott 
Baiotongan  possesses  no  /  and  s, 

179  noU 
liational  selection  same  as  natural 

selection,  389 
Kanmer,  R.  Ton,  his  works  oo  pho- 
netics, 107 
Keason  and  speech,  in  i^nim^l*  and 

infants,  66 

—  no  speech  without  reason,  and  no 

reuson  without  speech,  73 

Beddo,  224 

Bede,  73  nets 

Bedcmption,  302 

Ben^,  rif,  281  note 

Befrethment,  298 

Keinvigoration,  phonetic,  219 

Eeligion  of  the  Greeks,  as  inde- 
pendent of  their  mythology, 
456.  457 

—  Christianity  and  the  Greek  reli- 

gion, 462 

—  the  history  of,  an  acoonnt  of  the 

various  attempts  at  expressing 
the  Inexpressible,  467 
'—  our  first  natural  sense  of  the  €h)d- 
head,  or  faith,  479 

—  TacituB,  Aristotle,  and  Prooopius, 

on  ancient  religion,  480 
Benouf,  Le  Page,  his  answer  to  Sir 

G.  C.  Lewis,  3  noU 
Beprobus,  old  name  of  St  Christo- 
pher, 607 
Bex,  283 
Bidije,  178 

Bim,  origin  of  the  French  word,  879 
Kig-Veda,    its    impoctanet   to  die 


BOi 

■tody  of  Gbeek  niytfaok^,  461, 
468 

—  the  tzmlalioa  now  inptooeM, 

461fMlf 

—  the  tnmelataone  of  M.  lABt^oia 

•ad  the  late  r^oHwiOg  TIHSob, 
461 

—  many  of  the  names  ef  the  codg 

of  the  Veda  stOl  inteOvW 

468 
AiMa,  oikdn  of  tbtwQtd,  896 
£iley,  Kr.  H.  T.,  his  friplinitinn  of 

theiUny  of  Whittiiwton  aad  lii# 

OU»606 
JKfMf,  etymolpgy  of  the  void,  S98 
BuimaA,   as  need  by  tke  msAf 

Greek  pldloiopheny  86 
Bohiti,  the  home  of  Acni,  406 
TTniiiiii  uiloiiisli,  flist  Tnwiglit  LitiM 

elements  into  Kng^iih,  899 
Romance  dialects,  their  Importance 

in  the  study  of  the  growth  of 

language,  270 

—  note  respecting  the  origin  of  the, 

807  note- 
Hoots  of  language,  86 

—  Sanskrit  roots,  87 

—  no  distinctions  in  some  langoageo 

between  xoota  and  words,  89 

—  xoota  oeaae  to  be-  xoota   when 

farming  pazta  of  sentences,  90 

—  the  bow-wow  theory,  98 

—  the  inteijectional  theory,  100 

—  on  the  powers  of  roots,  829 

—  definite  fbnns  and  meanings  of 

the  Aryan,  880 

—  the  ommatopmia  of  the  Greeks, 

881 

—  dnsters  of  roots,  846 

—  nhonede  ^rpes,  847 

—  histocy  of  tne  adTentnres  of  the 

root  BiAB  through  the  world, 
847 

—  number  of  roots  in  Sanskrit,  869 

—  original  general  and  eompr^dien* 

SITS  material  meaning  of  most 
xoots^887 

—  rsdical  metsphoir, 
BomigmU.\Vt 
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Rosny,  Leon  de,  on  the  Cochin - 
Chinese  language,  quoted,  29 

Roth,  Prof.,  his  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  Sarany^  530,  568 

—  his  explanation  of  the  story  of 
Jemshid,  570 


Sand  S,  the  sounds  of,  how  pro- 
duced, 147 

Sacrementj  origin  of  the  French 
word,  302 

Salig,  273 

Sahib's  Hindustani,  305  note 

Saker,  253 

Salt,  55 

Salvus  and  ttoIluSt  316 

Samoa,  native  name  for  the  Navi- 
gator Islands,  100  note 

Sandwich  Islands,  native  name 
Hawaii,  180  note 

Sanskrit,  value  and  indispensability 
of,  in  the  study  of  language,  44 

—  Sanskrit  roots,  87 

—  {>alatal  letters  in  Sanskrit,  156 

—  aspirates  in,  162 

—  Sanskrit  alphabet,  as  transcribed 

by  Sir  W.  Jones,  M.  31.,  in  the 
^iissionary  and  in  the  Church 
JMisMionary  alphabets,  1 74 

—  number  of  consonants  in  Sanskrit, 

183 

—  rich  variety  of  consonantal  coii- 

t-ict  in  Sanskrit  only  entinN  220 

—  number  of  roots  to  which  it  has 

been  reduced  by  Hindu  gram- 
marians, 359 

—  Greek  and  Latin  the  sisters  of 

Sanskrit,  449 

—  comparison  between   Greek  and 

Hindu  doiticM.  4i0 

—  importance  of    the  •  Rig- Veda ' 

in  the  study  of  mvtholugy,  450, 
451 

—  the  translation  of  the  '  Rig-Voda' 

now  in  progress,  451  note 
•"  thf*  translations  of  M.  Langlois 
and  the  late  Professor  Wilson, 
451 


8CH 

Sanskrit,  meaning  of  Uw  Sa&ikct 
word  Z>ytf,  jUyaus,  460 

—  forms  of  the  word  tfyv,  493 

—  hymn  from  the  '  Kig-Vedft,*  « 

SaramA,  quoted,  608 

—  harvest  hymn,  qnoted,  525 

—  hymn  on  the  Arrins,  quoted,  540 

—  hymn  on    the    ▲frim  ud  la- 

drdgni,  quoted,  643 
SaramA,  the  Dawn,  the  Tedie  god* 
desfl,  506 

—  etymology  of  the  wofd,  507 

—  the  character  of  Sanun&  fxom  thi 

•  Rig- Veda.*  607 

—  her   dialogue  with    the    Faei^ 

quoted,  508 

—  Sayaiia'a  Bt»iy  of  SaimmA,  509 

—  contained  in  the  Annkramawikli 

510 

—  epithets  applied  to  her,  512 

—  Helena  of  Troy  and  SaramA  iden- 

tical, 615 

—  the  Dawn  conceiTed  bj  the  Vcdie 

poet  as  a  dos,  524 

—  the  riddle  of  Uie  Dawn,  648 

—  l^euds  told    originally  of  tbt 

Dawn,  548 

—  solar  theory  of  the  myth,  665 

—  the  meteorological  theoxy,  666 
S&ramdya,  the  Vedic  Dawn-eon,  518 

—  probably  identical  with  SLum»% 

518 
Siiranyii,  the  Dawn,  527,  639 

—  identified  by  Prof.  Knhn  with  the 

Greek  Erinys,  630 
Sarit,  71 

Saroa,  salvui  and  soUus,  316 
Satya,  Sanskrit  for  trnth,  378 
Sawrna,  528 
Sainiar,  the  golden-handed,  a  Vedie 

name  for  the  son,  414 

—  meaning  of  the  name,  463 
Saxo  Grammaticns,  hie  belief  in  the 

goose-bearing  tree,  590 
Scnheilum,  213 
Scala.214 
Schelling    on     the     langoagtt    of 

Southern  America,  36 

—  on  reason  and  epeeeh,  quoted,  77 
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SCH 


Schlecht,  original  meaning  of^  87S 

SchmerMf  363 

Schwarts,  Prof.,  hit  -new  of  the  iDTtli 
of  the  Dawn,  667 

Science  of  Langoage,  new  fielda  of 
labour  in,  6 

Scylla,  according  to  the  later  Greek 
historians,  486 

Sta,  Qtnek.  names  ibr  the,  356 

Sechoana  language  difforenoi  be- 
tween it  and  JBiafir,  190 

Seigneur,  280 

Seirios,  its  origin,  626 

Belli,  the  prophets  of  Zens,  482  noi€ 

Sensation  ana  perception,  distinction 
between,  116 

Sennu  numtnis,  the,  470 

Sq>UiUrumett  a  name  of  the  Qiwt 
Bear,  meaning  of  the  name,  400 

—  probable  meaning  of  trionsi,  401 

Sertcunif  not  a  Chinese  word,  182 

Sermentj  origin  of  the  French  word, 
302 

Seiu^  meaning  of,  644  noU 

Seven  Kishis,  the,  same  as  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Bear, 
396.  397 

Seven  Sisters,  the,  408 

SJieriff,  281  note 

Shield -8ong9  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
602 

Ship  and  fArt/f,  common  origin  of, 298 

Shunt,  to,  342 

Si  by  lie,  the,  at  I>odona,  436 

Sicilian  dialects,  peculiar  pronnnda- 
tion  of,  199  note 

Sidvros,  Homer^s  name  for  iron,  267 

Si^ns  of  taverns,  677 

SUly,  273 

Sir,  origin  of  the  word,  280 

Sira,  raoHning  of^  626 

Skuld,  UrSr  and  VerSkndi,  616 

Sloop  and  shallop,  conunon  origin  of 
the  words,  298 

Slumber,  196 

Smart,  to,  863 

8NU,  the  Sanskrit  word,  its  form  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothie,  and  Ger- 
man, 326 


Soeietj  IaUuida»  UogMft  o(  hat  no 

gttttonla,  180 
—  natift  aamt  Ibr  lUuti,  180  mie 
Socntaa,  hit  miitjyidoiii,  486 
Soft  and  haidfMrapliad  to  lettcn, 

168 
Solar  tfatonr,  di^  666 
Sonne,  Dr^Ut  critieinit  on  tht* 


JMtart  M  to  tha  SdmitHy  oC  tha 
Stntkzit  iN»d  hmit  and  tbi 
Giadc  «toit,  418 

Am^A,  origin  of  tha  void,  878 
Sophodet,  hitttow  of  2Seat  •■  tha 

hi|^  and  tint  Ood.  486 
Soffnm,  origin  oCtha  wd.  678 
Spvty,  in  AiM^o^aaon,  677 
Sonndt;  analogy  bttwatn  tpttehnnd 

Tariont  tooadt  vt  ntter  in  ling* 

in|[,  flijinff,  te»  84 

—  tpeeiman  of 'painting  in  toond' 

from  the  Havaian  kngaaga,  96 

—  and  from  the  Italian,  96 

—  division   of    the   Grec^    gram* 

marians  of  lattera  aooordmg  to 
their  sonnda,  104 

—  see  Phonetica 
Spado,  21A 

Spicienae  ginirala^  tha^  of  Leibni% 

49 
Spedfle  eantrct,  of  langnaga,  the, 

847 
Spetek,  no  rsaton  without,  78 

—  deecription  of  the  <ngana  ol^  118 

€i9iq. 
Spirits,  meaning  of  the  word,  880 
Spiritoal  darkness,  627 
^irihis,  origin  of  the  word,  874, 

886 
Spiritnt  atpar  oannot  be  tang,  148 
Spiritus  anir  and  ImKs,  mod*  of 

pvodnang  thtm,  189 

—  examination  of  ai^moditlaUiona 

of  tpiritot  atpar  and  tpiritnt 
lanit,  189-48 
St.  Angttrtine  and  hb  mookt  eaottd 
tM  teeond  importation  of  Latin 
into  fiiglith,  889 

—  on  ononUopsMa,  848  naif 

—  on  paganiam,  qnotad,  488»  484 
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STA 

St.  BonaTentura,  and  his  speaking 

crucifix,  origin  of  the  story  of, 

608 
St  Christopher,  legends  of,  605 
St.  Punl,  on  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 

465 
St.  Ursula,  and  the  11,000  Virgins, 

story  of,  607 
StaUe,  72 
Stabulum,  72 

Stand,  to,  its  dcriTative,  to  be,  384 
iS/ar,  the  inrord,  in  the  various  Aryan 

dialectfi,  237.  401 

—  meaning  of  the  word,  401 
Starboard,  same  origin  as  stribord, 

294 
Steigeny  84 
StcUa,  237,  401 
Stellte,  Bterula^  72 
Stichos,  SfochoSf  stdtckos,  88 
Stichet,  83 
Stig,  84 
Sfigh,  84 
Stilus,  84 
Stimulus,  84 
Sting,  84 
Stix,  83 

Stlfs.  for  lis,  Htis,  212 
Stoickeion,  meaning  of  the   Greek 

word,  82 

—  etymology  of  the  word  as  given 

by  Dionysius  Thrax,  85 
Stone,  bronze  and  iron  ages,  249 
Strasinirg,  the  name,  early  forms  of, 

233 
Streit,  212 
Sub,  various   senses  of   the  Latin 

word,  310 
Sfib  div,  8uh  dh,  suh  divo,  477 
Sub  Jovefrigido,  476 
Subtle,  origin  of  the  word,  310 
Sun,  the  golden^handed,  one  of  the 

names  of  the,  414 

—  the  German  7J^  and  the  Indian 

Saviiar  compared,  416 

—  the,   and  the  Dawn,  the  chief 

burden  of  Aryan  myths,  548 
Suna,  meaning  of^  525, 526 
Sun&sSrau,  the  Vedio  deity,  625 


TBX 

AinAsiran,  in  a  hanrest  liTmn  hiU 

•  Rig-Veda,'  526 
Siindfluth,  origin  of  the  woid,  577 
Sundial,  as  oonuected  with  itakhil^ 

85 
8ummanu9,  477  neU 
Supernatiiral,  the  word,  •■  popnlidr 

naad,  620 
S&ryd,  the  femiDino  aon  goddea  rf 

the  Veda,  538 
Svara,  187 
Sveta,  70 
Sveti,  70 
Synonymes,  891  * 


T   sound  of,  howpiodiioed,lAS 
f  — eonfoonded    in    KMDe  1» 
gnagee  with  K,  284-86 
TaiUau,72 
Tabula,  72 
Tacitus  on  the  religion  of  the  G*- 

mans,  480 
TfJiiti,  changes  in  the  laiigiii^d( 
28 

—  custom   of   the    iDhabitaati  o( 
called  Tejn,  87    . 

—  effect  of  this  cnstom  on  the  Tab- 
tian  langnage,  37,  38 

—  native    name    for    the    BoatJ 
Islands,  180  noU 

Tale,  66 
I   Tan,  the  root,  101 
Tamen,  same  as  danser,  294 
Tar,  the  Aryan  root^  in  Sanskrit  ssd 

other  languages,  228 
7Vzra,237 
Tataric,  the  name  of  the  DeitT  i^ 

480 
Tbftds,  230 
Tavern  signs,  hieroglyphic  Bytbo* 

logy  of,  577 
Toys,  230 

Team,  derivation  of  the  word,  403 
TVor,  etymology  of  the  word,  288 
Tell,  to,  66 
Temo,  meaning  of  the  Latin  vordi 

4O2fio<0 
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TEN 


Ten^,  the  Tataric  and  Mbngolim 
name  of  God,  480 

llsnwSf  positions  of  the  ofgans  of 
speech  in  prodncing  the^  144 

Tenuis,  the  word,  245 

Tenuis,  guttural,  labial  and  dental, 
do  not  dwindle  down  into  eadi 
other,  214 

Teocalli,  the,  of  Mexico,  468 

Te  pi,  custom  of  theTahitiana  called, 
37 

Terminations  in  French,  number  of, 
52 

Terra,  363  note 

Terserttolo,  263 

T%  and/,  change  of,  Ifrl 

Th  (]>)  and  dh  (iS),  the  sounds  of, 
how  produced,  148 

That,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 245 

Thatch,  from  thecean,  177 

Thausing,  his  works  on  phonetics, 
107 

Thfck,  Scotch  for  thatch,  177 

Themis,  240 

Theoroenia,  origin  of  the  popular 
signification  given  to  the  word, 
611,612 

Theophorus,  name  adopted  by  St. 
Ignatius,  606 

Theos,  derivation  of  the  Greek  word 
according  to  Plato,  444 

Thermos,  origin  of  the  word,  406 

Thersites,  whence  derived,  240 

Thin,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 245 

Tftiuda,  thiudisk-8,  230 

Thisl,ti  name  of  the  Great  Bear,  402 
note 

Thlinkit,  the,  have  no  6,  p,  /,  179 
note 

Thorax,  office  of  the,  in  speech,  119 

Thou,  the  word,  in  other  Aiyan  dia- 
lects, 245 

Three,  the  word,  in  other  Aiyan  dia- 
lects, 245 

Three  Goats,  sign  of  the,  678 

Three  Gowts,  the,  at  Lincoln,  678 

Thunder,  101 


T%tmor,  101 

Thnnagiaiis,  iht,  17  noU 

Tkvm6$,  origiB  of  the  Greek  word^ 

S74 
TSm,  the  Chinese  aeme,  meeniag  of 

the  void,  480 
Tkm  dkt,  the  nene  ofdered  bj  the 

Pwpetobemedbyinisriomiriee, 

TImbtt,  the  wovd,  in  other  AiyiB 

dialects,  348 
TImfarSpQirqnalityef  anols^  111 
2lmiir,  239 
2lr«-,394 

Titles^  origin  of  Taric«%  879-88 
Ti^7oe»  myth  ct,  as   cxpleined  by 

Bphoni%484 
T^9ar,  Eddie  plml  te  the  gods, 

500 
7¥t9,  the  Ang^o-SaxoD  Jupiter,  488 
Ttear  and  ttean,  for  clear  and  «2s(M, 

186 
Tbibtm,  ZMnote 
Tbaors,  401  note 
Tone,  the  cause  of  the  production  of, 

known  to  the  eanj  framers  of 

language,  111 
Tonee  anid  Noises,  110 
Tonga,  native  name  for  Itiendlj 

Islanda,  180  note 
Tooke,  Horne,   his  *I)ivenioos  of 

Ptoley,'  873 
—  his  statement  that  all  abstract 

words  had  originally  a  mat^al 

meaning,  874 
TboM,  thei^idin  the  Tarions  Aiyan 

dialects,  219 
Toms,  connected  with  stcomeie,  401 

note 
7hto,tnta,280 
Totonaca,  the»  have  no  h,  %f,  179 

TStue^  380 

Tbiir  eons  vemin,  2a,  modem  n^ytho- 

kgy  reepeeting;  404 
Trachea,  dBee  of  the,  119 
Trenslitetation,  on,  189-78 
TVw,  the  word,  in  other  Aryan  din- 

]eets,848 
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VAT 


Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  his  exertions 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  alphabet, 
173 

Tribulaiion,  origin  of  the  word, 
376  . 

Trikephalos,  and  Trinras,  529 

Trills,  the  letters  called,  151 

—  the  sounds    of,  how    produced, 

151 
Triones,  probable  meaning  of,  400 
Tri^iras,  Trikephalos,  529 
Trita,  and  the  son-horse,  563 

—  or  Aptya,  569 
Triumph,  301 

True,  origin  of  the  word,  378 

Trumbull,  Mr.,  on  names  of  animals 
of  onomatopoeic  origin,  97 

Trumpf  trump^ard,  origin  of  the 
t«rms,  301 

Truth,  origin  of  the  word.  378 

Tiif  the  Sanskrit  root,  in  Greek. 
Gothic, Latin, and  German,  230, 
231 

Tuesday f  origin  of  the  word,  500 

TuisoOf  the  German  god,  connected 
bj  Grimm  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tiw,  500 

Titndnan,  229 

TStnst,  229 

Turkinh  language,  number  of  conso- 
nants in  the,  183 

Tute,  name  for  Captain  Cook, 
180 

Tvash^ar,  the  father  of  Saranyi^, 
528 

Twin  powers,  a  fertile  idea  in  my- 
thology, 632 

Two,  the  word  in  other  Aryan  dia- 
lects, 243 

T}-ch8fn,  his  discoveries  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  4 

Tyr,  the  Gorman  sun-god,  416 

—  worshippetl  as  the  cliief  deity  by 

th«»  Germans,  500 

—  names  of  plivccs  and  things  in 

Enerland  containing  the  name 
of  7J/r,  500 
Ty^-dagr]  the  name  in  Old  Norse, 
500 


UEUHLONIPA,  tbe  Kkflr  cmte 
called,  40 

—  its  effects  on  the  Kafir  langwtgr. 

40 

—  Hr   Appleyaid's    work   on  tbe 

Kafir  langnagM,  39  noU 
XJmbrian   langnnge,    Prafl   F.  V. 

Newman*!  essay  on  the,  3  sM 
UmUamd,  806 

Uniyersal  language,  of  Leibnii  iid 

Bishop  Wilkins,    48-6^  tai 

Descutes,  67  not* 
Unpaas,  806 
UnierhaUen,  306 
Up,  in  child  Imngnage,  91 
UpadhmAi^^^   or    ikbial    bntfk 

164 
Uralic  class  of  languges,  their  di^ 

inclination  to  pvonomice  dc»Uf 

consonants,  207 
Uranos,  his  type,  the  Vedie  god  Vt- 

ru»a,476 
UrSr,  VerSandi,  and  Skold,  615 
XJrvocal  Towel,  the,  83 
Uthas,  UrtfOBi,  Ahamd^  Saraafi,f^ 

Vedie  goddess  Damm^  maaiiif 

of  the  name,  400,  458,  664 

—  myth  of,  612 

—  compared  to  a  hors«,  681,  6)S 
Uttarakums,  the,  0  noU 

Vthe  eoand  ot,  how  prodveed, 
«     148 
VcAni,  origin  of  the  word,  407 
Van,  in  Armenia,  rock  inscriptioBi 

at,  4 
Vancouver,  on  the  changes  in  tiv 

Tahitisn  language^  37 
Vartikd,  Sanskrit  ibr  qvaU,  653 
Varuna,  a  Vedie  deity,  meaniiig  d 

the  name^  464 

—  the  prototype  of  the  Ozeek  Un- 

noa,  476 
FdaAiya,  637 

Vastoshpati,  a  deity  in  the  Veda,  519 
r^YU  or  Vita,  a  Vedie  god.  meauBg 

of  the  name,  453 


INDCX. 


VED 


WOH 


eda,  the  Dawn  in  the,  506 

-  correlative  deities,  533-44 

-  the  Ajrins,  535 
Mioris,  for  Vejovis,  496 

lijovis,  an  old    Italian    difinity, 

496 
Vu7/2,    deriyation    of   tha   word, 

310 
•lum    pendnlum,    its   agency   in 

sound,  135 

-  Professor  Czermak's  experiments 

on  the,  135 

VniM,  its  meaning  after  NsTins,  477 

^er^  verSf  verre,  vert^  and  eotr,  320 

'erSandi,  UrSr  and  Sknld,  615 

'tffy,  297 

^exUlum,  310 

"i  and  dvi,  supposed  connection  be- 
tween, 330  note 

^iande,  71 

lands,  71 

'id,  the  root,  88,  330 

isarga,  or  neutral  breath,  164 

itriaco,  Jacob  de,  on  the  Barnacle 
^oosc,  695 

'ivajtvat,  528,  529 

-  Oil  led  Gandharra,  529 
ocal  chords,  125 

'oUr,   to  steal,  derivation   of  the 

word,  321 
oltuire,  his  definition  of  etymology, 

262 
oflsius,  his   work,   *  De  Theologi4 

Gentili  et    PhysiologiA    Chns- 

tiaoA,'  439 
'owel.H,   what  they  are    made  of, 

127 

-  a  pitch  peculiar  to  each  rowel, 

127 

-  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech 

in    pronouncing    the    different 
vowi'ls,  129,  et  seq. 

-  the  ur -vocal  vowel,  133 

-  nasal  vt^wels,  136 
rish&kap4yi,   tho    Vedic  goddess, 

yiJihdkapi,  538 

^f/aixf^ana,  Sanskrit  for  consonants, 
137 
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ptoducea,  140 
Waik,  SootOk  tot  wMk,  177 
Wallace  Kr.,  on  th«  hihaUtuti  of 

the  iidaiidt  oC  Cil«bM»  M 
Walladbdan.  neenliazilisa  of  ssodmi. 

199 
WOmU,  dnhatioii  of  tho  vofd,  408 
^FStfseAi  original  moudiig  of  tho  Otr- 

noo  woid,40S 
Walsingi,  the^  17 
Watek,ftomwMcm}77 
fFtf^,  tho  ori^  of  gali%  M7  m<0 
Weird  tiMmt,  angin  of  tho  tam, 

615 
Wdk,  211 

YFAol,  tho  wovd»  in  oth«  AijiB  dift- 

leeto,245 
Wheat,  the  Aiyan  nomeo  Ibr,  69 
Wheatstone,  "Brohama,  hit  diaooforf 

that  Towels  aio  tho  timbioo  of 

onr  Toicee,  126 
»^tte,69 
Whittington  and  hio  Cot,  origin  of 

the  stozy,  606 
Who,  the  wora,  in  other  Axyon  Ian* 

gvages,  245 
Wh(£,  204,  316 
WUe,  same  as  gnile,  295 
Wilkins,  Bishop,  hia  sehome  for  a 

nniTezsal  laognageb  analysed, 

60-65 
—  his   Tiew   on   tho  inflnenco  of 

words  on  thoa(dit»  622 
Willis,  Professor,  nio  oiqpflrimsiita 

on  the  Toiee,  125 
Wilson,  Dr^  his  listof  onomatopoeCie 

names  of  animals,  07 
WiMtUm,  origin  of  tho  word,  S15 
Wings  of  tho  Hants,  408 
Wite,  chanffed  to  foiw^,  295 
Wit,  gnidod  men  m  forming  namoa^ 

69 
Woden,  zemaiks  of  tho  early  Chris- 
tian missionarieo  on  tDO  godp 

436 
WokfftiAri,  78 
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Women,  inflnence  of,  over  laziguage, 
39,  40 

—  the  Ungaages  of  the  Caribe  men 

and  women,  42 
Words,  modem  abuse  of,  573 

—  hollow  words.  674 

—  vague  words,  575 

—  popular  etymology,  576 

—  abstract  and  collective  words,  61 3 
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